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THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 


CHESTER  H.  ROWELL 


Writing  on  the  Washington  conference  for  any  means  of 
publication  less  instantaneous  than  the  telegraph  and  the 
perfecting  press  is  subject  to  the  handicap  of  being  perhaps 
hopelessly  out  of  date  before  it  can  be  printed.  However, 
writing  as  of  date  January  I,  1922,  there  are  some  things, 
tangible  and  intangible,  that  can  be  recorded  with  reason- 
able confidence. 

Not  the  least  of  these  are  the  imponderables,  educational 
and  spiritual.  The  conference  has  already  transformed  the 
intellectual  outlook  and  the  moral  purpose  of  a  large  part 
of  mankind.  It  has  crystallized  the  will  to  peace  and  re- 
vealed a  revival  of  international  good  faith.  It  has  set  the 
example  of  a  diplomacy  at  least  as  open  as  American 
domestic  legislation.  It  has  disclosed  international  public 
opinion  as  the  new  sovereign  force  of  the  world.  And  it  has 
aroused  the  American  people  once  more  to  a  sense  of  inter- 
national responsibility.  Even  this,  regardless  of  concrete 
achievements,  would  be  a  tremendous  gain. 

But  concretely  also,  there  are  already  tangible  accom- 
plishments of  the  most  fundamental  importance — always 
barring,  of  course,  the  possibilities  for  mischief  of  the 
reactionary,  ex-progressive  irreconcilables  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Unless  they  shall  succeed  once  more  in 
opposing  the  will  of  mankind  and  obstructing  the  progress 
of  the  world,  this  conference  has  already  scrapped  the  naval 
race   and   the   Anglo-Japanese   alliance,   and   has   laid   the 
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foundations  of  a  going  concern  to  administer  the  relations 
of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  That  may  not  be  much 
measured  by  what  needs  to  be  done,  but  it  is  a  tremendous 
lot  measured  by  what  a  little  while  ago  seemed  likely  to 
be  done.  And  it  is  a  start,  led  by  the  very  nation  which 
seemed  committed  to  the  policy  that  there  should  be  no 
start.  As  to  the  Pacific  half  of  the  world  at  least,  the 
policy  of  American  isolation  is  ended.  If  now,  under  the 
regime  of  "normalcy,"  the  needs  of  American  business  can 
attain  where  the  appeal  of  idealism  failed,  there  may  be 
hope  of  including  also  the  Atlantic  half  before  it  is  too  late. 
Ostensibly  the  conference  was  first  called  to  consider 
only  the  easiest  of  its  problems — that  of  naval  limitation. 
Two  Japanese  wars  had  eliminated  the  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sian navies  and  the  world  war  has  eliminated  the  German 
navy  and  subordinated  the  French  and  Italian  navies. 
British  naval  supremacy  was  thus  uncontested  by  any  of 
its  traditional  rivals.  But  two  new  naval  powers  had 
arisen — Japan,  bound  to  England  by  formal  alliance,  and 
America,  bound  by  the  still  closer  ties  of  common  language 
and  institutions  and  an  age-long  peace.  Japan  is  the 
geographic  analogue  of  Britain  in  the  East  and  America 
is  the  two-ocean  continental  power  between;  so,  if  there 
are  to  be  navies  to  patrol  the  seas,  these  are  the  logical 
nations  to  maintain  them.  By  its  alliance,  England  had 
the  use  of  the  Japanese  navy  for  her  own  purposes  in  the 
Pacific.  Safe  against  immediate  menace,  England  had 
entered,  for  herself,  on  an  approximate  naval  holiday.  But 
Japan  and  America  were  the  economic  survivors  of  the 
war.  If  they  were  willing  to  go  without  enough  other  things, 
they  could  afford  to  build  ships.  The  brusque  rejection 
by  England  of  the  first  of  Wilson's  fourteen  points,  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the  aggressions  of  Japan  in  Asia 
behind  the  screen  of  the  British  alliance,  had  aroused 
American  realization  of  the  danger  of  conceding  control  of 
the  seas  to  a  single  power,  and  had  precipitated  a  building 
program  which  would  shortly  make  the  American  navy 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  England.    Japan,  to  the  limit  of 
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its  resources,  entered  the  same  contest.  So  England  called 
off  its  naval  holiday,  at  least  on  paper,  by  ordering  the 
building  of  four  "post-Hoods."  The  three  powers  were 
entered  on  a  naval  race  which  bade  fair  to  bankrupt  two 
of  them  and  cripple  the  other,  without  accomplishing  any- 
thing which  could  not  be  done  better  through  agreement. 
The  time  was  obviously  ripe  for  this  aspect  of  the  con- 
ference. The  spectacular  success  of  Mr.  Hughes'  boldly 
dramatic  tactics  has  aroused  perhaps  undue  admiration  for 
that  undoubtedly  remarkable  achievement.  If  this  were 
the  only  problem,  even  a  less  masterful  handling  would 
have  succeeded.  The  real  triumph  was  in  achieving  this 
immediate  objective  so  suddenly  that  it  could  not  be  used 
as  a  basis  of  intrigue  on  other  and  more  difficult  matters. 
But  even  by  itself  it  is  not  to  be  minimized.  Both  as  a 
money  saver  and  as  a  means  toward  peace,  the  naval  holiday 
is  well  worth  the  costly  bluff  of  the  ships  we  scrap. 

If  Senator  Borah,  author  of  the  conference  resolution, 
could  have  had  his  way,  this  would  have  been  all.  For 
Senator  Borah  is  a  convinced  isolationist.  He  believes  in 
peace  and  he  sees  the  folly  of  a  competitive  naval  race. 
On  that  question  alone  he  is  willing  to  proceed  by  inter- 
national agreement.  But  he  thinks  that  all  other  interna- 
tional questions  can  be  disrelated  from  it  and  from  each 
other.  Politically,  he  is  in  the  same  intellectual  stage  as 
the  atavistic  business  man,  who  still  imagines  that  he 
believes  in  competition. 

Secretary  Hughes,  of  course,  had  no  such  limitation  of 
view,  and  when  British  representatives  emphasized  the 
importance  of  related  questions,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
understanding,  and  in  bringing  President  Harding  to  ac- 
cept his  conclusions.  So  the  agenda  of  the  conference 
included  the  "Pacific  problem,"  and  the  back  door  was  left 
ajar  for  the  entrance  of  the  Atlantic  problem,  by  the  in- 
clusion of  land  disarmament.  France,  however,  slammed 
that  door  shut,  and  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  or  not  it 
can  be  reopened  during  this  conference.  That  it  must  be 
reopened  sometime,  if  Europe  is  to  survive,  is  of  course  as 
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certain  as  a  mathematical  demonstration,  whose  conclusive- 
ness is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  anybody's  failure  or 
refusal  to  understand  it. 

The  Pacific  problems  were  three — the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance,  the  Pacific  islands,  and  China. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  was  chiefly  important  as 
obstructing  the  settlement  of  the  others.  It  had  served 
its  purpose  in  releasing  the  British  navy  for  service  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  safeguarding  Japan  against  German  and 
Russian  menace.  But  it  had  become  superfluous  to  Eng- 
land and  its  only  remaining  usefulness  to  Japan  was  the 
illegitimate  one  of  serving  as  a  screen  for  Japanese  aggres- 
sions in  Asia.  From  every  world  standpoint  it  had  outlived 
its  usefulness.  But  national  dignity  is  a  supersensitive 
thing,  and  nothing  less  than  a  three  or  a  four  power  under- 
standing could  enable  Japan  with  dignity  or  England  with- 
out offense  to  withdraw  from  the  two  power  alliance.  That 
— always  barring  Senatorial  obstruction — has  now  been 
accomplished  by  the  four  power  treaty,  which  also  com- 
poses most  acceptably  the  possible  disputes  over  the 
Japanese  mandated  islands. 

These  islands  themselves,  by  the  way,  are  monuments 
to  the  shortsightedness  and  ignorance  of  American  diplo- 
macy. Before  the  Spanish  war  they  belonged  to  Spain, 
having  been  assigned  to  Spain  by  the  Pope,  as  arbitrator, 
in  a  dispute  between  Germany  and  Spain.  At  the  close  of 
the  Spanish  war,  nobody  thought  to  include  them  in  the 
peace  protocol.  During  the  negotiations,  the  attention  of 
Senator  Davis  was  called  to  their  importance,  as  flanking 
the  route  from  Hawaii  to  the  Philippines,  and  he  obtained, 
after  some  delay,  authorization  to  offer  a  substantial  sum 
for  their  purchase.  The  Spaniards  replied  that  they  were 
not  for  sale,  and  since  they  were  not  in  the  protocol,  there 
was  no  way  to  enforce  the  sale.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  was 
safely  signed,  Spain  promptly  sold  them  to  Germany. 
Japan  took  military  possession  during  the  war,  and  now 
holds  them  under  mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Thus,    if   somebody    in    Washington    had    known    enough 
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geography,  in  1898,  to  include  these  otherwise  insignificant 
but  strategically  important  islands  in  the  protocol,  they 
would  have  become  American  with  the  Philippines,  and 
all  the  present  difficulties  would  have  been  forestalled.  As 
it  is,  America  now  recognizes  in  fact,  though  not  in  form, 
the  League  mandate,  and  obtains,  by  treaty,  the  necessary 
cable  rights,  but  at  the  price  of  a  mutual  agreement  to 
forego  fortification  of  island  outposts. 

An  unfortunate  "break"  of  President  Harding  has  given 
the  Senate  irreconcilables  and  the  Hearst  papers  a  "talking 
point"  which  may  endanger  the  treaty.  The  treaty  is  an 
agreement  between  the  powers  to  respect  each  other's 
rights  in  their  island  possessions  and  dominions  in  the 
Pacific  region,  and  to  consult  together  in  case  anyone  else 
menaces  those  rights.  This  seems  simple  enough,  but 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  jealous  of  their  new  status  as 
semi-independent  nations,  insisted  that  the  home  land  of 
Japan  be  understood  as  included  in  the  insular  "dominions." 
This  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  Japan,  which  did  not  want 
it,  nor  of  England,  which  was  indifferent,  but  to  save 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  from  the  indignity  of  being 
put  in  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  Japan.  The  matter 
being  practically  unimportant  to  Japan  and  America,  and 
being  sentimentally  important  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  interpretation  desired  by  the  British  dominions 
was  accepted  and  the  newspaper  men  were  frankly  in- 
formed of  the  understanding.  By  some  inadvertence, 
President  Harding  had  not  heard  or  read  of  it,  and  when  a 
reporter  asked  him  how  he  read  the  treaty,  he  interpreted 
it  according  to  the  more  natural  meaning  of  the  words. 
As  soon  as  he  learned  of  his  mistake  he  promptly  rectified 
it,  but  meantime  there  was  furore  among  the  suspicious. 
If  this  terrible  thing  was  concealed  in  the  subtle  wording 
of  the  document,  beyond  even  the  President's  knowledge, 
what  worse  things,  even  as  bad  as  Article  X,  might  not  be 
revealed  to  a  sufficiently  cynical  analysis?  It  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  opposition  that  its  objections  to  a  policy 
do  not  have  to  be  either  important  or  consistent.    Thus  a 
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purely  personal" break" may  endanger  a  great  international 
policy.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  this  particular 
difficulty  will  be  met  by  some  direct  arrangement  between 
America  and  Japan  which  will  at  the  same  time  save  the 
face  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  real  importance  of  the  "insular"  point  is  not  in 
this  petty  quibble,  but  in  the  fact  that  continental  posses- 
sions and  rights  are  expressly  excluded.  It  is  of  little  im- 
portance if  we  superfluously  agree  to  respect  Japan's  rights 
in  the  home  islands  of  Japan,  or  even  to  meet  for  consultation 
if  anyone  else  should  assail  those  rights.  Neither  event  will 
ever  happen,  and  if  it  did,  Japan  would  claim  nothing  under 
the  treaty.  But  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  refrain 
from  recognizing  the  usurped  rights  of  anybody  on  the 
continent  of  Asia  until  such  time  as  there  is  an  international 
understanding  for  the  revision  and  administration  of  the 
claims  involved. 

That  is  the  other  problem,  and  it  involves  the  whole 
question  of  China.  As  to  China,  nobody's  skirts  are  clean 
but  ours,  and  it  is  not  virtue  that  left  us  unstained.  Japan 
merely  has  the  misfortune  to  have  followed  the  example 
of  Europe  after  Europe  had  reformed.  We  are  character- 
istically uncharitable  of  the  sins  we  have  ceased  to  commit. 
Also,  the  statute  of  limitations  has  run  against  the  older 
but  not  against  the  newer  robberies.  And  from  the  Chinese 
standpoint  Japan  is  the  most  dangerous,  because  the 
nearest.  Anybody  else  might  want  to  gobble  the  profits 
from  a  slice  of  China,  but  nobody  else  would  want  to 
dominate  China  as  a  whole.  If  somebody  had  been  mad 
enough  to  want  such  a  thing,  in  the  old  days,  China  could 
have  played  one  against  another.  Now  there  is  nobody 
to  play.  Russia  and  Germany  are  gone;  England  and 
France  have  become  virtuous,  and  Japan  stands  alone  as 
a  possible  predatory  power.  Japan's  original  purpose  does 
not  need  to  be  guessed  at.  It  was  stated  in  plain  language 
in  Group  V  of  the  twenty-one  demands,  which  Japan 
sought  to  force  on  China  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  while 
Europe  was  in  war.    Japan's  official  denial  of  the  existence 
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of  this  Group  V,  at  the  very  moment  when  Japan  was 
officially  pressing  for  this  group,  is  an  example  of  national 
duplicity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  modern  diplomacy. 
The  horror  of  honorable  men  in  Japan  when  it  was  revealed 
that  their  government  had  solemnly  lied  to  the  world  and 
been  caught  at  it  was  so  unanimous  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  government  will  ever  dare  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. It  was  simply  a  bold  coup  to  seize  the  government 
of  China  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  otherwise 
occupied.  The  moment  China  managed  to  smuggle  out 
the  information,  of  course  the  scheme  was  doomed.  It 
could  not  survive  daylight.  But  Chinese  suspicion  of  Japan 
was  thereby  confirmed  by  Japan's  confession.  And  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  entitled  to  distrust  Japan's  honesty 
with  regard  to  China,  and  to  say  so  to  Japan,  bluntly  and 
discourteously,  until  such  time  as  Japan  publicly  repudiates 
the  policy  of  the  twenty-one  demands,  and  enters  into  a 
binding  engagement  to  the  contrary  policy. 

This  Japan  has  persistently  refused  to  do.  Even  in 
coming  to  this  conference,  Japan  at  first  demanded  that 
the  agenda  exclude,  as  belonging  to  Japan  and  China  alone, 
the  treaties  entered  into  under  the  twenty-one  demands; 
and  when  Secretary  Hughes  refused  to  make  this  exclusion, 
Japan  still  came  only  under  protest  on  this  point.  So  far, 
Japanese  skill  and  obstinacy  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
question  from  discussion,  though  it  is  expressly  on  the 
program.  Unless  it  is  discussed,  China  will  be  justified  in 
refusing  to  sign  any  treaty,  and  in  continuing  the  attitude 
of  passive  resistance  begun  with  the  refusal  to  sign  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Fortunately,  America's  record  on  this  matter  is  clear. 
When  the  twenty-one  demands  were  first  disclosed,  and 
when  the  treaties  based  on  the  accepted  part  of  them  were 
announced,  the  American  government  formally  notified 
Japan  that  it  refused  to  recognize  those  treaties.  Later, 
at  Paris,  when  the  question  of  Shantung  was  under  dis- 
cussion, President  Wilson  told  the  representatives  of  Japan, 
England,  France,  and  Italy  that  he  considered  it  a  less 
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evil  even  for  Japan  to  keep  Shantung  temporarily,  without 
regard  to  these  treaties,  than  for  her  to  surrender  Shantung 
immediately  if  it  involved  a  recognition  of  them.  And,  as 
already  stated,  Secretary  Hughes  insisted  on  including  these 
questions  in  the  conference  agenda,  against  the  demand 
of  Japan  that  they  be  excluded  as  accomplished  facts. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  wrongs  of  Japan  are  plain 
enough,  the  rights  of  China  are  not  so  clear.  There  are 
two  Chinas  to  reckon  with.  One  is  composed  of  400,000,000 
Chinese,  inhabiting  one  of  the  greatest  countries  on  earth, 
and  occupied  mostly  with  their  personal  affairs.  This 
China  is  a  geographic  and  racial  but  not  a  political  entity. 
It  has  at  the  moment  no  government  and  no  consciousness 
of  the  lack  of  it.  It  has  no  sense  of  national  rights  or  of 
international  relations.  Its  historic  culture  does  not  in- 
clude government  among  its  major  institutions  nor  national- 
ism and  patriotism  among  its  ideals.  It  is  relatively  con- 
tented and  effective  under  conditions  of  non-governmental 
laissez  faire  which  would  wreck  any  Western  people.  This 
China  asks  nothing  of  any  government,  domestic  or  foreign, 
except  to  be  let  alone.  Its  families,  its  villages,  and  its 
guilds  govern  themselves.  For  provincial  government  they 
care  little;  for  national  government,  nothing;  and  for 
foreign  relations  less  than  nothing.  To  that  China  the 
questions  before  the  conference  are  meaningless. 

The  other  China  is  composed  of  a  few  thousand  American 
trained  students  and  their  pupils,  plus  a  few  of  other  classes 
in  Canton  who  have  gained  a  similar  education  from  non- 
scholastic  foreign  contacts.  This  China  speaks  English 
better  than  Chinese;  it  demands  for  an  abstraction  called 
China  certain  rights  which  abstractly  should  belong  to  an 
independent  nation;  and  it  has  formed,  in  Peking  and  in 
Canton,  two  rival  groups  that  it  calls  governments  and 
pretends  are  republican,  which  mutually  accuse  each  other 
of  accepting  Japanese  bribes,  and  in  whose  name  is  pro- 
claimed the  sovereignty  of  China.  One  of  these  groups  is 
at  Washington,  to  insist  on  things  for  China  which  China 
ought  to  have— if   there  were  any  China  to  receive   and 
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hold  them.  And  certainly  they  are  at  least  things  which 
no  one  else  ought  to  be  suffered  to  take  away  from  China, 
even  if  there  is  concretely  no  China  from  which  to  take  them. 

And  the  trouble  is  that  this  Tooley  street  China  is  after 
all  not  an  absurdity.  Ideally,  its  claim  to  be  China  is 
justified.  The  China  which  it  shadows  really  is  China, 
even  though  China  does  not  know  it,  and  there  is  in  actuality 
no  such  thing.  The  China  which  shall  exercise  concretely 
the  rights  which  it  demands  abstractly  is  still  only  a  poten- 
tiality, but  that  potentiality  is  precisely  the  most  vital 
thing  in  China.  While  it  is  achieving  form  and  substance, 
the  rights  which  it  will  some  day  exercise  concretely  must 
at  least  be  preserved  abstractly,  as  formal  attributes  of 
its  shadow. 

But  the  world  is  not  composed  of  unembodied  potential- 
ities and  abstract  phrases.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
results  of  the  crossing  of  the  unsubstantiality  of  Chinese 
education  with  the  superficiality  of  American  education 
that  it  has  put  Young  China  in  charge  of  men  who  do  not 
realize  this.  This  is  a  world  of  solid  and  practical  facts. 
Japan  knows  it,  and,  in  protection  to  China,  England  and 
America  must  know  it,  so  that  China  may  be  dealt  with 
in  the  light  of  ideals,  but  on  the  basis  of  facts. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  this  must  be  done  by  means 
of  an  international  going  concern,  which  shall  have  positive 
as  well  as  negative  functions.  Negatively,  it  must  guarantee 
the  rights  of  China  against  foreign  aggression  and  watch 
its  own  members,  each  that  it  shall  not  take  advantage  of 
the  others.  Positively,  it  must  promote  the  development 
of  an  actual  China,  which  shall  be  capable,  concretely,  of 
exercising  the  functions  in  which  it  is  abstractly  secured. 
There  must  be  an  international  consortium  to  provide 
money  for  China;  an  international  surveillance,  to  see  that 
this  money  is  spent  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  loaned, 
and  that  it  is  returned;  and  an  international  organization, 
whereby  the  powers  can  prevent  each  other  from  securing 
discriminatory  advantages  from  their  respective  participa- 
tions.    In   this  organization,  America,   as   the  one  nation 
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which  the  Chinese  will  trust,  and  as  the  source  of  most  of 
the  capital,  must  play  the  major  part. 

This  final  task  of  the  conference,  in  the  Pacific  field, 
remains  at  the  present  writing,  still  unfinished. 

On  the  European  side,  the  agenda  opened  a  way  for 
entrance  by  including  land  disarmament  among  the  ques- 
tions to  be  discussed.  But  the  fierce  nationalism  of  the 
French  kicked  the  door  shut,  and  for  the  present  there  is 
apparently  nothing  to  be  done.  Perhaps  the  delay  is  just 
as  well — provided  the  economic  collapse  and  the  political 
confusion  of  Europe  will  wait  while  the  irreconcilables  of 
France  and  America  are  going  through  the  slow  process  of 
education.  Possibly  they  may  get  that  education  suddenly, 
in  the  dear  school  of  experience.  The  hope  of  the  world  is 
that  there  may  be  time  for  them  to  get  it  by  a  more  rational 
process. 

As  to  the  possible  relation  of  this  timid  experiment  in 
practical  internationalism  to  the  comprehensive  plan  of  a 
world  league,  my  guess  is  that  American  policy  is  drifting, 
consciously  or  subconsciously,  to  a  policy  of  three  leagues. 
The  existing  League  of  Nations  may  be  recognized  and 
dealt  with  as  a  European  institution.  A  Pacific  league  is 
already  in  process  of  formation,  with  America  its  leader. 
The  Monroe  doctrine  has  always  been  an  autocratic  Pan- 
American  league,  and  it  may  be  transformed  into  a  more 
democratic  one,  by  calling  an  all-American  conference.  Then 
there  will  be  three  leagues,  not,  like  the  rival  alliances  of 
pre-war  Europe,  hostile  balances  of  power,  but  friendly  and 
cooperating  organizations,  each  supreme  in  its  own  sphere. 
The  weakness  of  the  scheme  is  the  probable  inability  of 
Europe  to  stand  alone.  But  it  is  at  least  the  next  best  thing 
to  a  world  league,  and  it  may  fill  the  gap  until  some  later 
American  administration  will  dare  do  what  the  Senate  ir- 
reconcilables have  so  far  scared  us  out  of  doing. 
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The  Isolation  Plan,  with  Papers  on  the  Covenant,  by 
William  H.  Blymyer  (Cornhill  Publishing  Company,  Boston, 
$2.00),  according  to  its  author,  is  "composed  of  three  chief 
features:  general  disarmament,  arbitration  and  the  sanction 
of  non-intercourse."  On  the  interdependence  of  these  three 
he  bases  his  argument  for  the  third  element  as  a  substitute 
for  war.  The  first  two  we  may  take  for  granted,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  author  are  mainly  given  to  the  presentation 
of  "Isolation,"  or  "Non-intercourse"  as  the  penalty  for 
misbehavior  on  the  part  of  recalcitrant  nations. 

The  reviewer,  admitting  the  truth  and  pertinence  of 
most  of  the  book,  nevertheless  does  not  find  its  major  plea 
convincing.  It  seems  to  him  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  economic  pressure  on  a  nation  which  officially  fails 
to  maintain  "a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind" are  greater  than  appear  on  the  surface.  In  brief, 
there  is  the  traditional  difficulty  in  indicting  a  whole  people, 
the  uncertainty  of  judgment  of  fact  and  motive,  the  fre- 
quent incompetence  or  corruption  of  national  administra- 
tions, and  the  fact  that  penalties,  however  exacted,  must 
fall  on  the  innocent,  and  often  as  heavily  on  the  boycotting 
nation  as  on  the  other.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  easy  to  devise  a 
penalty  or  "sanction"  which  may  not  be  as  evil  as  the 
offense  itself.  Perhaps  no  such  penalty  is  possible  and  the 
only  national  isolation  is  a  moral  one,  that  which  our 
fathers  recognized  in  appealing  to  the  world's  public  opinion. 
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War-makers  in  modern  times  are  only  a  small  minority 
in  every  nation,  and  the  dominant  motives  have  been  mainly 
two:  the  love  of  military  glory  and  the  fear  of  the  loss  of 
power.  The  facts  may  be  concealed  by  appeals  to  greed  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  herd-instinct  on  the  other,  but  in 
nearly  all  cases  these  impulses  are  merely  secondary. 
"Causes  for  war"  seldom  exist  in  reality.  As  Mr.  Root 
has  observed  (quoted  in  substance),  "There  is  no  dispute 
so  trivial  that  nations  will  not  fight  over  it,  if  one  or  both 
want  to  fight;  but  there  is  no  grievance  so  profound  that 
nations  can  not  adjust  it,  if  they  wish  to  keep  the  peace." 
As  Treitschke  has  said:  "Foreign  war  is  the  swift  remedy 
for  internal  unrest  or  loss  of  patriotism."  In  Berlin,  in 
1910,  the  writer  heard  the  project  of  attack  on  Russia 
seriously  discussed  as  a  method  of  suppressing  the  "Social 
Democrats"  in  Germany  itself.  The  way  to  foreign  war 
is  through  preparedness,  blowing  the  bubble  of  fear  until 
it  bursts  in  hate  and  slaughter. 

Some  obstacles  to  the  Plan  of  Isolation  I  may  briefly 
note:  It  aims  to  penalize  the  people  of  a  nation  for  the 
crimes  and  blunders  of  its  ruling  group.  The  nation  with- 
out sin  in  this  regard  may  well  be  asked  to  "cast  the  first 
stone."  Government  is  confessedly  the  most  backward  of 
human  institutions  and  world  sympathy  may  deservedly 
be  with  the  people  of  a  nation  in  spite  of  misdeeds  of  its 
government.  Moreover,  not  many  critical  students  of 
public  affairs  in  any  country  will  take  without  question 
their  government's  opinion  of  the  moral  delinquency  of 
other  nations.  A  decree  of  non-intercourse  is  therefore  a 
two-edged  sword  cutting  equally  the  hand  that  wields  it. 
Such  a  decree  would  increase  enormously  the  artificial 
crime  of  smuggling,  for  the  smugglers  would  stand  as  con- 
scientious objectors;  not  all  traders  would  consider  an 
Isolation-edict  wise  or  just. 

It  is  not  often  clear  which  nation  begins  a  war,  nor 
what  is  the  real  nature  of  an  alleged  provocation.  To  take 
some  concrete  examples:  It  is  still  not  proved  that  Austria- 
Hungary  had  any  grievance  whatever  against  the  Serbian 
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government  or  people  when  her  troops  bombarded  Belgrade. 
Did  the  time-honored  badness  of  Turkish  rule  warrant  a 
military  attack  by  the  Balkan  allies  in  191 2?  And  was  the 
King  of  Montenegro  justified  in  beginning  it  if,  as  alleged, 
he  did  so  to  cover  his  personal  speculations  in  the  Vienna 
Bourse?  As  for  the  Second  Balkan  War,  it  is  an  easy  judg- 
ment to  say  that  Bulgaria  commenced  it,  but  even  here 
evidence  is  still  indecisive.  And  who  represented  Bulgaria, 
her  people,  her  general,  or  her  king? 

Let  us  take  an  instance  nearer  home.  For  our  own  attack 
on  Spain  there  was  no  justification  legal  or  moral.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  inside  facts  as  to  the  treaty  negotiated  by 
General  Stewart  L.  Woodford  can  question  this  assertion. 
If  the  Isolation  Plan  had  been  in  vogue,  would  it  have 
been  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  declare  non-intercourse 
with  America?  If  so,  could  any  ministry  have  carried  it 
out?  Or  reversing  the  situation,  the  Boer  War  was  begun 
by  the  British  ministry  without  justification,  after  the 
Boers  had  gone  their  length  in  compromise.  Because  of 
this  unfair  attitude  the  president  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
felt  morally  bound  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  Transvaal.  In 
England  today  scarcely  anyone  can  be  found  to  justify 
this  war,  the  responsibility  for  which  threw  the  Conservative 
party  out  of  power.  In  that  juncture,  could  we,  or  should 
we,  have  declared  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain? 
Such  an  act  would  have  involved  incalculable  losses  to  the 
commerce  of  each  nation  and  would  have  left  heartburnings 
comparable  to  those  of  war  itself.  Similar  questions  might 
be  asked  as  to  Russia  in  Korea,  Japan  in  Korea,  Italy  in 
Tripoli,  France  in  Morocco,  America  in  the  Philippines, 
and  as  to  a  multitude  of  minor  cases  in  which  evident  power 
has  overridden  apparent  justice.  There  is  no  way  of  com- 
pelling a  sister  nation  to  appear  "before  an  Areopagus" 
and  to  set  up  one  of  our  own  is  extremely  risky. 

But  these  were  powerful  nations  with  wide-reaching 
commercial  interests.  These  could  not  isolate  one  another, 
but  in  combination  they  might  bring  a  smaller  state  to 
terms.    Is  this  indeed  the  fact?    I  have  in  mind  the  scene 
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in  1912,  when  combined  navies  of  the  "Concert  of  Powers" 
"demonstrated"  off  the  little  Montenegrin  village  seaport 
of  Antivari  in  order  to  bring  to  terms  the  little  kingdom 
perched  high  above.  As  I  remember.  King  Nicolas  in  Cet- 
tinje  snapped  his  fingers  at  them  (having  little  else  to  snap) 
and  they  went  their  way,  accomplishing  nothing  save,  as 
the  Tzar  of  Bulgaria  said,  montrer  comme  Puissances  leur 
Impuissance  (to  show  as  Powers  their  Powerlessness). 

Behind  these  incidents  rises  the  larger  truth:  The  virtue 
of  government  decreases  with  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  people  that  support  it.  Whenever  a  nation  crosses 
the  frontier  to  operate  by  force  on  another,  it  does  little 
beyond  blind  meddling.  As  a  rule  a  people  must  work 
out  its  own  salvation  if  it  ever  has  any.  Nine-tenths  of 
diplomatic  effort,  whether  punitive  or  accusatory,  takes 
the  form  of  a  threat,  and  as  such  provokes  mischief. 

The  only  final  cure  for  war  seems  to  be  a  world  feeling 
against  it.  There  is  no  single  remedy  that  is  more  than 
palliation.  By  all  means,  let  us  throw  away  our  guns  and 
sell  our  ships  as  junk  to  Henry  Ford.  Let  us  have  World 
Courts  and  Conferences  and  Joint  High  Commissions.  The 
more  we  can  talk  things  over  the  better,  even  if  some  of 
us  are  half-hearted  and  some  dishonest,  and  finally  let  us 
meet  without  suggestion  of  compulsion,  either  economic  or 
military.  Compulsion  in  official  hands  points  straight  to- 
ward the  Balance  of  Power — a  natural  preliminary,  as 
matters  are,  to  international  war. 

The  Conference  at  present  in  session  at  Washington  is 
a  form  of  a  time-honored  institution,  in  vogue  in  one  shape 
or  another  since  the  days  of  Joshua.  It  has  certain  virtues 
in  averting  war.  It  tends  to  prick  the  bubble  of  fear,  to 
substitute  mutual  respect  for  hate,  and  above  all  it  gains 
time  for  humanity,  as  the  postponement  of  an  alleged 
grievance  is  the  next  thing  to  relieving  it. 
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THE  NEW  MARINISM 


PAULL  FRANKLIN  BAUM 


We  are  all  familiar  with  that  kind  of  cultivated  poetry — 
a  forced,  greenhouse  variety — which  Dr.  Johnson  made  fun 
of  (in  his  way)  under  the  name  of  'metaphysical.'  Europe 
was  flooded  with  it  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  Italy 
there  were  Marino  and  his  followers,  in  Spain,  Gongora  and 
his  followers,  in  France,  Cretin  and  his  followers,  and  in 
England,  Donne  and  his  followers.  During  this  period  direct 
currents  of  influence  rolled  swiftly  from  one  land  to  another; 
and  Marinism  was  so  far  forth  an  historical  phenomenon. 
But  properly  considered  it  was  an  historical  manifestation 
of  one  of  the  recurring  moods  of  art,  and  indeed  of  human 
thought  and  feeling.  It  was  one  of  the  segments  of  the 
revolving  cycle. 

When  the  divine  enthusiasm  of  the  prophet  ceases,  comes 
the  organizing,  formulating  priest;  when  nature  gives  out, 
man  follows  with  his  substitutes — the  perennial  succession. 
When  the  inner  passion  weakens  it  always  strives  to  keep 
up  appearances.  And  so,  when  the  richness  of  inspiration 
fails,  we  expect  the  unreal  glitter  of  imitation.  After  Aristotle, 
Aristotelianism;  after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  dogma 
of  the  Church — always.  And  after  the  marvelous  abundance 
of  the  youthful  enthusiasm  which  we  call  the  Renaissance, 
the  half-empty  formalism  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ac- 
cordingly, nineteenth-century  romanticism  having  descended 
below  the  horizon,  we  should  look  for  what  has  been  the 
usual  consequent  in  poetical  history. 
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The  seventeenth  century  period  of  transition  corresponds 
in  many  ways  to  our  own.  The  implied  conclusion  to  this 
might  be  perhaps  that  the  twentieth  century  would  de- 
velop, in  literature,  at  least,  a  new  rationalism,  with  more 
emphasis  on  the  purely  realistic  or  purely  formal  than  on 
the  moving  inner  spirit  of  imagination.  Such  a  prophecy 
may  not  be  without  some  justification,  but  it  remains  mere 
prophecy.  And  one  cannot  forget  that  while  human  de- 
velopments are  cyclic,  the  orbits  are  not  all  of  equal  circum- 
ference nor  the  revolutions  of  equal  velocity.  Moreover,  it 
is  one  of  the  strangest  of  human  ironies  that  the  artificial 
respiration  of  the  dying  Old  is  regularly  mistaken  for  the 
first  weak  efforts  of  the  New.  The  moral  of  this  no  amount 
of  reasoning  can  force  home.  We  are  bound  by  ancient 
habit. 

From  these  generalities  it  is  necessary  to  descend  to  the 
concrete.  "  Critical  remarks,"  says  the  practical  Johnson, 
"are  not  easily  understood  without  examples;  and  I  have 
therefore  collected  instances  of  the  modes  of  writing  by 
which  this  species  of  poets,  for  poets  they  were  called  by 
themselves  and  their  admirers,  was  eminently  distinguished." 

Johnson's  terms,  'metaphysical'  and  'wit'  are  now 
out  of  date  and  require  explanation,  but  his  analysis  of  the 
phenomena  is  still  helpful.  The  true  matter  of  poetry,  he 
says,  is  that  "which  is  at  once  natural  and  new,  that  which, 
though  not  obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  just."  It  is  here  that  the  poet  always  exercises 
one  of  the  greatest  functions  of  his  genius,  in  preserving  a 
reasonable  mean  between  the  mere  imitation  of  traditional 
forms  and  ideas  and  the  erratic  freedom  of  mere  originality. 
The  artist  anticipates,  he  leads,  but  he  is  never  out  of  reach 
of  his  fellows.  God  alone  created  an  ordered  world  out  of 
chaos;  man  creates  by  reworking  the  old  and  the  familiar. 
The  special  aspect  of  poetic  creation,  in  eighteenth-century 
language,  poetical  wit,  Johnson  describes  as  a  "kind  of  dis- 
cordia  concors,  a  combination  of  dissimilar  images,  or  dis- 
covery of  occult  resemblances  in  things  apparently  unlike." 
The  instruments  or  manifestations  of  this  poetical  wit  are 
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'conceits,'  which  are  simply  far-fetched  metaphors.  But 
how  remote  a  metaphor  must  be  to  be  /^r-fetched,  what 
distinguishes  discordia  concors  or  dissonance  from  absolute 
discord  are  questions  which  every  age  and  every  individual 
judges  for  himself.    It  is  mainly  a  "matter  of  taste." 

A  philosophical  inquiry  into  this  problem  was  undertaken 
in  the  Coleridgean  and  Wordsworthian  discussion  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  but  the  great  difficulties  remain  still  un- 
solved. The  most  helpful  suggestion  to  emerge  is  this:  that 
when  the  two  images  implied  in  a  metaphor  fusey  the  meta- 
phor is  legitimate  and  poetical,  and  "springs  the  imagina- 
tion"; when  they  do  not  fuse  there  is  no  harmony,  though 
often  a  pleasing  dissonance  which  interests  the  under- 
standing without  touching  the  emotions.  The  individual 
judgment  as  to  how  far  in  a  given  phrase  the  fusion  takes 
place  will  always  vary.   When  Donne  writes 

Our  eye-beams  twisted,  and  did  thread 
Our  eyes  upon  one  double  string 

do  you  see  a  confused  jumble  of  separate  pictures  or  a 
peculiar — no  matter  whether  pleasing  or  not — blend  of 
images  for  deliberate  effect?    When  Wordsworth  writes 

.     .     .     my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils, 

do  you  see  daffodil-fairies  in  a  counter-dance  with  a  fairy 
heart,  or — ?   And  when  a  contemporary  writes 

.     .     .     a  snowy  girl 
Whose  body  blooms  with  cool  withdrawal, 

are  the  images  fused  or  confused? 

But  not  all  unfused  metaphors  are  Marinistic  conceits. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  is  incongruity — bordering  often  on 
unintentional  humor — and  extravagance  which  characterize 
Marinism.  There  are  images  which  (as  already  noted)  are 
so  remote  that  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  them  strikes  us  as 
an  impertinence.  Such  is  doubtless  the  famous  twin-com- 
passes conceit  of  Donne,  though  the  intensity  of  expression 
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there  goes  a  long  way  to  save  it.  And  in  fact  it  is  true  that 
as  certain  substances  generally  immiscible  will  fuse  at  high 
temperatures  or  under  high  pressure,  so  in  poetry  certain 
ideas  and  images  which  one  would  suppose  utterly  disparate 
will  melt  down  and  blend  in  the  divine  fire.  Milton  is  the 
great  artificer  of  this  magic.  His  "Blind  mouths"  in  Lycidas, 
his  music 

smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  Darkness  till  it  smiled 

in   ComuSy   his  mighty  picture  of  Beelzebub  who   seemed 

A  pillar  of  state;  deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat  and  public  care, 

are  examples.  That  Milton  sometimes  failed,  as  with 
Mother  Earth's  great  sneeze  in  Paradise  Regained,  there  is 
no  denying,  but  he  did  not  so  often  tempt  fate  as  Donne 
did. 

A  clear  illustration  of  united  incongruity  and  extrava- 
gance is  Giles  Fletcher's  description  of  Christ, — 

His  cheeks  as  snowy  apples  sopp'd  in  wine, 
Had  their  red  roses  quench'd  with  lilies  white, 
And  like  to  garden  strawberries  did  shine 
Wash'd  in  a  bowl  of  milk; 

or  Crashaw's  account  of  Nature  offering  the  Christ-child 
a  fair  sheet  of  snow, 

"Forbear,"  said  I;  "be  not  too  bold: 
Your  fleece  is  white,  but  'tis  too  cold." 

Such  compounds  of  image  or  idea  are  so  patently  recherche 
and  affected,  so  obviously  prompted  by  a  lust  of  originality, 
of  saying  something  that  had  never  been  said  before,  that 
one  doubts  if  any  possible  fusion  was  hoped  for  or  dreamed 
of  by  the  poet.  Here  the  intellect  is  at  play — an  obstacle 
race  against  all  the  wit  of  past  ages;  the  goal,  merely  'some- 
thing different.'  Of  course,  seriously  considered,  this  is 
not  poetry,  but  a  disease  of  poetry.    It  is  at  its  best  a  sort 
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of  passion  for  liberty  carried  beyond  all  bounds  of  reason 
and  restraint; 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  Liberty. 

Artistically  it  is  the  cult  of  deliberate  bizarrerie.  To  avoid 
the  charge  of  imitation,  in  current  slang,  the  cliche^  they 
cry:  Let  us  copy  nothing  either  in  the  heavens  above  or  in 
the  world  beneath.  This  desire  to  escape  from  the  laws  of 
art,  present  but  rarely  self-conscious  in  the  great  artists,  is 
in  its  exaggerated  forms  always  a  sign  of  inner  weakness. 
The  progress  of  art  is  made  by  those  who  climb  slowly,  not 
by  those  who  fly  off  tangentially  into  space.  Art  is  never 
sudden,  never  violent,  though  it  may  sometimes  mislead  us 
into  thinking  it  is. 

Thus  the  painters  who  work  with  cubes  or  with  smears, 
the  musicians  who  shriek  and  devise  queer  'new'  noises, 
the  poets  who  sing 

Through  the  turbulent  servility 
Of  a  churlish  city  street 
He  strides  opaquely, 

and  the  polyphonists  who  enlarge  the  domain  of  rhythm 
by  overturning  the  government;  all  these  modern  practi- 
tioners whose  aim  is  to  startle  rather  than  to  satisfy — 

Chi  non  safar  stupir  vada  alia  striglia, 

said  Marino — have  their  allotted  place  in  the  history  of 
art.    But  it  is  not  a  high  one. 

Probably  the  most  important  difference  between  the 
seventeenth-century  conceit  and  that  of  the  twentieth  is 
the  latter's  emphasis  on  a  picture  rather  than  an  idea. 
Descriptive  poetry  either  for  its  own  sake  or  for  the  evoca- 
tion of  an  emotion  is  largely  a  development  from  the  Miltonic 
influence  and  did  not  begin  to  take  effect  until  early  in  the 
eighteenth-century  gropings  toward  romanticism.  The 
modern  poet,  born  to  an  abhorrence  of  Victorian  morality 
and  frightened  of  ideas  lest  they  prove  somehow  to  be  moral 
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ideas,  is  anxious  to  avoid  all  semblance  of  danger,  and  in 
consequence  concentrates  on  the  emotional  to  an  almost 
utter  neglect  of  the  intellectual  side  of  poetry.  The  seven- 
teenth-century lyrist  generally  had  something  to  say,  no 
matter  how  florid  might  be  his  manner  of  saying  it;  the 
twentieth-century  poet  feels  something  and  is  concerned 
in  expressing  only  his  feeling.  Even  the  Imagists,  with  all 
their  direct  focus  on  the  mot  juste  as  a  picture  word,  have 
as  ultimate  aim,  if  they  really  desire  to  be  poets,  the  trans- 
ference of  emotion  by  means  of  the  picture.  We  shall  there- 
fore expect  to  find  the  conceits  of  contemporary  verse 
writers  conspicuous  in  the  remoteness  and  extravagance  of 
visual  metaphors.   And  so  the  fact  is. 

'Who  but  Donne,"  says  Johnson,  "would  have  thought 
that  a  good  man  is  a  telescope?" 

Though  God  be  our  true  glass,  through  which  we  see 
All,  since  the  being  of  all  things  is  he, 
Yet  are  the  trunks,  which  do  to  us  derive 
Things,  in  proportion  fit,  by  perspective 
Deeds  of  good  men;  for  by  their  living  here, 
Virtues,  indeed  remote,  seem  to  be  near. 

And  who  but  a  contemporary,  who  had  fallen  from  Imagism 
toVorticism  and  Nipponism,  would  see  his  fellowmen  thus? — 

The  apparition  of  these  faces  in  a  crowd; 
Petals  on  a  wet,  black  bough. 

In  both  these  instances  there  is  a  certain  justness  in  the 
comparison,  but  it  cannot  amount  to  justification,  because 
the  ends  of  the  similitude  are  so  wide  apart. 

Andrew  Marvell,  catching  from  Milton  the  trick  of  im- 
mediate epithets,  writes  the  celebrated 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

This  style  of  writing,  always  a  little  dangerous  and  altogether 
depending  for  its  effectiveness  on  its  rarity,  becomes  a 
hobby  of  the  modernist,  particularly  the  symbolist,  which 
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he  rides  with  Erlkonig  fury.  A  "green  thought"  is  quite 
meaningless  to  the  normal  mind.  Similarly  a  "black  wind" 
is  impossible  to  visualize,  but  the  imagination  can  do  some- 
thing with  it.  And  the  Imagist  who  tells  of  a  "mauve  wind" 
is  asking  us  to  project  our  imagination  only  a  little  further; 
and  yet  too  far.  This  "mauve  wind"  irks  Miss  Lowell. 
She  finds  it  extravagant  and  strained;  but  she  puts  her  own 
imprimatur  on 

My  thoughts 

Clink  against  my  ribs 

And  roll  about  like  silver  hail-stones. 

I  should  like  to  spill  them  out, 

And  pour  them,  all  shining, 

Over  you. 

Can  the  nimblest  and  most  sympathetic  imagination  un- 
lock the  mysteries  of  this  "intensely  real  impression  of 
office  buildings"? — 

Nasal  intonations  of  light 
and  clicking  tongues     .     .     . 
publicity  of  windows 
stoning  me  with  pent-up  cries. 


Or  this?— 


Or  this? — 


Where  on  the  tables  chattering-white 
The  sharp  drinks  quarrel  with  the  light. 


A  concertina's  glycerine 
Exudes,  and  mirrors  in  the  green 

Your  soul:  pure  glucose  edged  with  hints 
Of  tentative  and  half-soiled  tints. 


Here,  as  so  often  in  the  rapidity  of  our  modern  cinema- 
tographic life,  we  sacrifice  everything  to  stimulation.  One 
image  knocks  down  and  drags  out  another  in  swift  succes- 
sion. Recall  how  William  Strode  quietly  extracted  all  the 
possibilities  of  a  trifling  idea — 
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I  saw  faire  Cloris  walke  alone 

Where  feather'd  rayne  came  softly  downe, 

And  Jove  descended  from  his  tower 

To  court  her  in  a  silver  shower; 

The  wanton  snowe  flewe  to  her  breast 

Like  little  birds  into  their  nest, 

And  overcome  with  whiteness  there 

For  greife  it  thaw'd  into  a  teare, 

Thence  falling  on  her  garment's  hemme 

For  greife  it  freez'd  into  a  gemme. 

And  see  how  a  contemporary  explodes  like  a  sky-rocket 
with  multicolored  images — 

There  was  a  moon  like  a  spilling  of  milky  sap  from  the 

sky, 
And  the  tree  of  the  sky  was  a  candle  of  creamy  flame, 
Each  white-fire-leaf  of  a  star  distinct;  and  old  wind 

went  by 
Hooded  in  dark  and  ashamed  as  it  whispered  some 

muttering  name. 

.     .     .     The  plunging  silence  ungulfed  us.    We  heard,  as 

if  we  had  died, 
The  throb  of  the  engine's  heart  erase  our  tiptoeing 

words.     .     . 

It  is  not  that  we  are  richer  in  images  than  the  seventeenth 
century  or  even  more  lavish  with  them;  but  that  we  are 
more  reckless,  and  with  too  little  restraint  scatter  our 
diamonds  uncut,  the  iron  and  the  quartz  still  on  them. 

Crashaw's   notorious   description   of  Mary   Magdalen's 
eyes  as 

Two  walking  baths,  two  weeping  motions, 
Portable  and  compendious  oceans, 

is  no  better  (and  no  worse)  than 

Her  eyes  are  beaten  discs 

Of  the  lamplight's  ghastly  keenness. 
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The  tone  is  different,  but  the  taste  is  the  same.  The  rising 
sun,  still  in  bed,  says  Milton,  aet.  11  and  still  in  the  tangles 
of  seicentismo, 

Pillows  his  head  upon  an  orient  wave; 

says  our  contemporary 

The  trees  splash  the  sky  with  their  fingers. 

Thus  one  may  accumulate  illustrations  "as  one  will." 
Two  more  will  suffice,  both  of  them  strikingly  Marinistic, 
the  first  by  a  poet  usually  of  fine  feeling  and  from  a  poem 
which  all  but  justifies  the  conceit;  the  second  a  curious 
example  of  a  seventeenth-century  melody  (if  the  figure  be  per- 
missible) with  an  accompaniment  of  the  modern  com- 
plicated harmonies.  The  idea  is  obviously  a  conceit,  but 
with  it  there  is  a  kind  of  intensity.  Yet  when  closely  ex- 
amined this  intensity  is  found  to  be  not  one  of  depth  but 
of  crowding,  and  therefore  characteristically  modern. 

The  naked  pale  limbs  of  the  dawn  lie  sheathed 

in  dove-white  folds  of  lawn, 

But  from  one  scarlet  breast  I  see  the  cloudy 

cover  slowly  drawn. 

You,  Helen,  who  see  the  stars 
As  mistletoe  berries  burning  in  a  black  tree, 
You  surely,  seeing  I  am  a  bowl  of  kisses, 
Should  put  your  mouth  to  mine  and  drink  of  me. 

Helen,  you  let  my  kisses  stream 
Wasteful  into  the  night's  black  nostrils;  drink 
Me  up  I  pray;  oh  you  who  are  Night's  Bacchante 
How  can  you  from  my  bowl  of  kisses  shrink! 

Some  day,  when  the  great  History  of  Metaphors  has 
been  written,  we  shall  judge  more  securely  of  these  things, 
and  perhaps  differently.  It  seems  warrantable  now,  however, 
to  assert   that  these  strange  comparisons  are  a  testimony 
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of  weakness  in  the  poet's  gear.  When  there  is  abun- 
dant strength,  there  is  usually  no  feeling  of  strain;  and 
conversely,  strain  betrays  weakness.  We  are  bound  there- 
fore to  be  suspicious  of  these  metaphoric  extremes.  As  for 
the  seventeenth  century,  Time  has  delivered  judgment. 
Occasionally,  to  be  sure,  very  great  genius  transcends  the 
rules  of  reason  without  violating  them.  Some  minds  have 
dealt  currently  in  remote  comparisons  without  strain,  with- 
out effort.  As  Debussy's  harmonies  are  partly  determined 
by  his  "abnormal"  ear,  so  their  metaphors  are  determined 
by  their  peculiar  associative  processes.  Meredith  is  the 
great  modern,  Aeschylus  the  great  ancient  example.  The 
fire  crouched  upon  its  ashes,  says  Meredith;  the  smoke 
kicks  against  the  sky,  says  Aeschylus.  But  these  excep- 
tions do  not  discountenance  the  general  judgment.  Our 
contemporary  who  has  not  yet  proved  himself  cannot 
write 

A  trickle  of  dawn  insinuated  itself 
Through  the  crevices  of  black  satiation, 

without  challenging  disaster  to  the  uttermost.  One  who 
ventures  after  needless  perils  with 

Part  of  a  moon  was  falling  down  the  west, 
Dragging  the  whole  sky  with  it  to  the  hills, 

must  ask  our  suffrage  in  spite  of  his  'boldness,'  not  by 
virtue  of  it.  Justificata  est  sapientia  a  filiis  suis;  and  so  is 
the  poet.    But  no  metaphor  shall  be  saved  by  grace; 

Freely  they  stood  who  stood  and  fell  who  fell.     .     .     ! 
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Somewhere  or  other,  in  some  dusty  haven  for  the 
apocryphal  tales  that  float  up  and  down  the  centuries  and 
aggregate  themselves  into  ghastly  nimbuses  round  about 
brilliant  personalities,  is  found  a  pleasant  anecdote  and 
edifying  about  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  appears  that  he 
passed  his  time  in  prison,  when  not  engaged  in  brewing 
Raleigh's  Elixir,  in  the  composition  of  his  History  of  the 
World.  One  day,  when  the  odoriferous  occupations  of  the 
laboratory  had  for  the  moment  lost  their  charm  and  were 
forsaken  for  the  forgiving  arms  of  Clio,  the  good  knight 
was  seated  by  his  window  writing  away  at  his  chronicle  of 
bygone  days.  The  noise  of  voices  in  angry  altercation 
attracted  his  attention  and  he  looked  down  into  the  court- 
yard, just  in  time  to  see  a  blow  passed,  a  rapier  drawn,  and 
a  man  thrust  through  the  body.  That  evening  Sir  Walter 
asked  the  turnkey  who  were  the  actors  in  the  tragic  in- 
cident he  had  witnessed.  To  his  amazement,  the  man  in- 
formed him  that  his  notion  of  what  had  taken  place  was 
entirely  wrong,  nothing  of  what  he  had  described  had 
really  happened.  Raleigh  protested  that  he  had  seen  it 
himself,  but  was  finally  convinced  when  the  accuracy  of 
the  turnkey's  version  was  attested  by  others.  And  then 
the  historian  cried  out  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  "Who  am  I 
to  write  the  history  of  ages  past,  who  cannot  tell  the  right 
of  what  happens  before  my  very  eyes?"  He  threw  down 
his  pen  upon  the  floor — and  let  it  lie. 
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The  pen  that  fell  from  Raleigh's  diffident  hand  it  has 
been  the  privilege  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  to  pick  up,  and  Mr. 
Wells  has  wielded  it,  dauntless  and  undismayed,  but  with 
a  charming  modesty,  till  Finis  has  been  writ  at  the  end  of 
two  fat  volumes.  In  his  hands  it  has  indeed  been  mightier 
than  the  sword;  a  few  trenchant  swipes  and  the  doughtiest 
of  conquerors  is  shorn  of  the  glory  gleaned  in  a  lifetime  of 
war,  the  greatest  of  princes  tumbled  ignominiously  from 
his  proud  eminence.  But  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
jolly  satyr  Marsyas,  who  caught  up  courageously  the  pipes 
that  fell  from  the  hand  of  Athena,  and  of  his  tragic  end, 
for  the  reviewers  are  gathering  to  the  feast,  and,  unless 
hand  and  eye  have  lost  their  cunning,  Mr.  Wells  will  meet 
the  fate  of  the  luckless  faun. 

To  speak  seriously  for  a  moment,  much  of  the  criticism 
we  hear  passed  upon  The  Outline  of  History  bears  the 
stamp  of  fatuousness  set  where  all  may  see.  It  is  undeni- 
able that  Mr.  Wells  has  done  a  tremendous  thing  and  in  a 
way  that  is  tremendously  big.  (The  publishers  will  please 
not  quote  this  sentence  by  itself.)  Few  of  us  have  to  our 
score  achievement  that  would  justify  us  in  scorn  of  what 
Mr.  Wells  has  wrought.  We  cannot  dismiss  the  author's 
interpretation  of  history  as  so  much  claptrap  and  non- 
sense merely  because  we  may  not  like  his  novels,  or  the 
social  theories  they  set  forth,  or  the  style  in  which  they 
are  written.  The  men  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  critical 
study  of  details  will  be  the  first  to  confess  their  admiration 
of  this  fine,  bold  feat  of  synthesis.  They  are  likewise  the 
men  who  must  search  and  test  with  patient  touch  the 
foundation  stones  upon  which  this  majestic  structure  is 
reared  before  we  can  form  any  valid  judgment  of  its  general 
excellence.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  Outline  tends 
contains  many  conceptions  that  fall  nowise  short  of  generous 
nobility,  conceptions  that  we  all  pray  may  be  realized. 
But  when  Mr.  Wells  chose  to  appeal  to  the  mind  rather 
than  the  heart  and  to  found  his  conclusions  upon  the  known 
facts  of  history,  he  put  us  under  the  necessity  of  testing 
his  knowledge  of  those  facts  and  subjecting  to  critical 
scrutiny  the  premises  on  which  his  conclusions  rest. 
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When  the  history  of  civilization  is  in  question,  one 
need  not  plead  the  excuse  of  a  special  interest  for  turning 
first  to  the  golden  age  of  Athens.  And  here  we  find  much 
to  arouse  suspicion.  We  may  pass  over  the  minor  inac- 
curacies and  misconceptions  which  the  habitual  reviewer 
would  parade  before  us  in  a  formidable  array;  their  number 
and  character  show  that  the  author  is  treading  unfamiliar 
ground,  with  a  somewhat  overconfident  stride.  More 
serious  is  the  fundamental  misconception  that  underlies 
the  whole  treatment  of  "Greek  Thought  and  Literature," 
the  idea  that  the  precious  legacy  which  Athens  bequeathed 
to  the  world  was  the  work  of  a  tiny  circle  of  illuminati, 
standing  back  to  back,  fighting  for  their  ideals  against  a 
vulgar  rabble.  It  is  of  course  always  true  and  everywhere 
that  those  who  lead,  who  achieve,  who  are  the  active 
agents  in  the  betterment  of  human  life,  are  few  in  com- 
parison with  the  mediocre,  the  weak,  the  vulgar,  and  the 
ignorant.  But  Mr.  Wells  assumes  that  this  was  particularly 
true  of  Periclean  Athens,  whereas  the  testimony  of  our 
sources  strongly  indicates  that  it  was  less  true  than  at  many 
other  times — perhaps  any  other  time — in  the  history  of  the 
human  race. 

Mr.  Wells  is  not  content  to  postulate  his  little  group 
of  choice  spirits  and  to  recur  constantly  with  increasing 
earnestness  to  their  pitiful  fewness  and  their  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Athenian  rabble,  who  transform  the  subtler 
air  of  the  violet-crowned  city  of  Erechtheus  into  "very 
much  the  atmosphere  of  the  lower  sort  of  contemporary 
music  hall."  He  gradually  reduces  them  to  the  immediate 
circle  of  Pericles,  and  then  allows  them  as  gradually  to 
fade  away  while  the  picture  of  his  ideal  Pericles  looms 
ever  larger  and  bolder  on  the  canvas.  The  Pericles  whose 
martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  rabble  for  whom  he  has 
lived  provides  the  dramatic  climax  of  the  chapter  is  the 
spirit  of  Hellas  incarnate  in  the  flesh.  To  write  the  com- 
plete refutation  of  Mr.  Wells's  thesis  would  be  to  write 
the  history  of  Athenian  culture  for  the  brief  period — little 
more  than  a  century — that  takes  us  from  the  old  temple 
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of  Athena,  with  the  tricephalous  giant  staring  from  its 
pediment,  to  the  Parthenon;  from  the  grinning  archaic 
statues  in  frontal  position  to  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles; 
from  the  primitive  Dionysiac  chants  to  the  tragedy  of 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  and  the  consummate  perfection 
of  the  Old  Comedy;  from  the  rude  beginnings  of  prose  to 
the  faultless  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  the  matchless 
grace  of  Plato;  from  the  confused  anarchy  of  the  sixth 
century  to  the  subtle,  finely  conceived,  but  practical  govern- 
mental and  judicial  machinery  of  the  mature  democracy; 
from  the  speculations  of  the  pre-Socratics  to  thinkers  who 
set  the  boundaries  to  the  domain  of  philosophy  where  many 
of  them  are  found  today.  The  creative  achievement  of 
these  years  in  every  department  of  human  thought  stands 
today  without  its  parallel.  It  is  indeed  supreme  genius 
that  yields  such  fruits,  and  only  when  planted  under  a 
friendly  sky  in  favorable  soil. 

Pericles  was  a  great  man,  a  great  and  wise  and  successful 
statesman,  for  none  other  could  have  retained  year  after 
year  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  the  annual  popular 
elections  the  leadership  of  the  state  whose  tremendous 
achievements  have  just  been  passed  in  brief  review.  Per- 
haps the  measure  of  Pericles,  as  compared  with  the  politician 
of  today,  is  the  measure  of  the  Athenian  burgess  of  his 
time.  But  Pericles  was  not  a  demigod;  he  did  not  do  all 
this  by  himself;  he  did  not  himself  bring  to  Athens  and  set 
to  work  the  alien  geniuses  who  had  a  part  in  these  glorious 
years,  as  Mr.  Wells  would  have  us  believe;  least  of  all  is  it 
conceivable  that  what  we  have  just  attempted  to  epitomize, 
or  any  appreciable  part  of  it,  could  have  been  imposed 
upon  a  cruel  and  ignorant  and  vulgar  rabble  by  any  one 
man  or  by  any  small  group  of  men.  This  extreme  exag- 
geration of  the  virtues  and  powers  of  the  great  demagogue 
is  chiefly  the  result  of  what  appear,  from  this  chapter,  to 
be  Mr.  Wells's  two  gravest  shortcomings  as  a  historian,  the 
constant  failure  to  subject  sources  to  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary critical  tests  and  the  disposition  to  give  free  rein 
to  his  own  fancy  and  inclination.    For  example,  he  could 
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have  got  a  truer  picture  of  Pericles,  the  man,  if  he  had  seen 
fit  to  take  it  from  the  writers  whose  claims  upon  our 
credence  are  greatest — Plato,  Aristotle,  and  above  all, 
Pericles'  admirer,  Thucydides.  Instead,  he  let  himself  be 
led  astray — and  not  here  only — by  the  garrulous  charm  of 
the  great  raconteur  Plutarch,  and  then  made  matters  worse 
by  allowing  his  selection  of  anecdotes  to  be  determined  by 
his  own  fancies  and  by  preconceptions  born  of  his  general 
thesis.  It  would  have  helped  if  he  had  been  guided  in  the 
reading  of  Plutarch  by  his  own  sage  dictum  regarding  the 
Greeks  of  the  classic  period:  "They  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  past  of  mankind  at  all;  at  best  they  had  a  few  shrewd 
guesses."  A  little  more  knowledge  of  his  background  and 
a  slightly  less  exuberant  fancy  would  have  resulted  in  fewer 
unwarranted  assumptions.  Familiarity  with  the  Athenian 
habit  of  using  the  courts  as  an  arena  for  the  settlement  of 
political  quarrels  would  have  warned  Mr.  Wells  that  the 
prosecutions  against  Pericles  and  Aspasia  and  their  friends 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  savage  envy  and  hatred; 
this  was  as  usual  and  legitimate  a  manner  of  political 
attack  in  fifth  century  Athens  as  any  of  the  measures 
that  are  employed  to  force  the  resignation  of  a  ministry 
today.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  respectable  Athenians  would  have  con- 
vinced him  that  the  Demos  could  have  seen  no  insult 
toward  their  city  in  the  famous  liaison  with  Aspasia; 
everyone  who  was  anyone  had  a  foreign  mistress,  and  the 
ladies  of  Miletus  were  decidedly  the  mode.  It  is  startling 
to  learn  that  it  was  Pericles'  "prestige  with  the  quieter 
citizens"  which  enabled  him  to  withstand  the  brutal 
attacks  of  the  rabble;  if  we  accept  this,  we  must  interpret 
all  that  the  primary  sources  say  in  regard  to  the  internal 
politics  of  Athens  strictly  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  and  re- 
write the  history  of  Pericles'  career.  It  is  about  as  sensible 
to  base  an  indictment  against  the  Athenians  on  the  carica- 
tures of  Aristophanes  as  it  would  be  today  to  condemn 
decent  Englishmen  on  the  score  of  the  pictures  in  Punch,  or 
to  estimate  our  appreciation  of  our  own  statesmen  by  the 
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cartoons  in  the  partisan  press.  That  "the  sturdy  self- 
respect  of  the  common  voters  revolted  presently  against 
the  beautiful  buildings  rising  about  them,"  is  unqualified 
assumption,  as  is  their  hypothetical  jealousy  of  Phidias, 
Anaxagoras,  and  Herodotus.  We  have  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  Pericles  engineered  the  proposal  to  present 
Herodotus  with  a  prize  of  ten  talents  through  the  popular 
assembly.  If  the  gift  was  really  made,  it  is  simply  one 
more  instance  of  the  generous  recognition  which  Hel- 
lenes in  general  and  the  Athenians  in  particular  instinctively 
and  unanimously  accorded  to  great  artists,  who  are  today 
left  to  the  grace  of  wealthy  patrons  and  "connoisseurs." 
Thus  the  "salient  facts"  which  "serve  to  show  how 
discordant  Pericles  was  with  the  normal  life  of  his  time 
and  city"  are  seen  to  be  a  compound  of  rather  naive  mis- 
conceptions and  pure  flights  of  fancy.  The  only  other 
evidence  which  Mr.  Wells  adduces  in  support  of  his  view 
of  the  Athenian  commons,  is  the  execution  of  Socrates. 
Here  he  is  in  touch  with  tradition  and  on  safer  ground;  the 
fact  is  undeniable,  and  has  been  for  centuries  the  blot  on 
the  Athenian  scutcheon.  But  even  here  we  must  observe 
due  caution  in  passing  final  judgment  upon  the  Athenians 
on  the  basis  of  this  single  act.  We  have  only  the  barest 
outline  of  the  case,  as  we  look  back  over  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  what  we  have  comes  from  the  pupils 
and  admirers  of  Socrates.  Most  Athenians  in  399  B.C. 
could  have  known  Socrates  only  as  a  gruff  old  man,  of 
extremely  unprepossessing  appearance,  who  thought  he  was 
chosen  of  Heaven  to  prove  each  and  every  one  of  his  fellow 
citizens  an  idiotic  simpleton,  and  who  did  it  publicly,  amid 
the  plaudits  of  his  constant  followers,  for  the  most  part  per 
young  oligarchs  whose  conspiracies  had  twice  effected  the 
overthrow  of  the  democracy  and  plunged  Athens  into  in- 
effable misery  and  degradation.  We  must  also  remember, 
in  common  fairness  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  vote  for 
conviction  was  fairly  close,  and  that  Socrates  would  cer- 
tainly have  escaped  with  a  fine  had  he  not  virtually  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  upon  himself,  in  a  speech  which 
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must  have  sounded  to  his  hearers  like  the  very  quintes- 
sence of  impudent  effrontery.  And  even  if  we  should  take 
Mr.  Wells's  statements  apropos  of  Pericles  and  Socrates 
without  examination,  it  still  would  be  unfair  and  unsafe  to 
judge  the  people  of  any  country  and  of  any  age,  even  our 
own,  by  the  treatment  accorded  its  great  men.  Should  we 
not  rather  set  it  down  to  the  credit  of  the  Athenians  that 
unfailingly  year  by  year  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  they 
elected  a  man  like  Pericles  to  the  highest  office  within  their 
gift,  and  that  Socrates  was  permitted  to  go  on  pointing  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  the  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  his  neighbors 
to  the  ripe  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  for  four  full 
years  after  the  treason  of  Alcibiades,  a  favorite  disciple, 
had  despoiled  Athens  of  her  empire,  stripped  her  of  her 
walls  and  fleet,  brought  her  incalculably  near  to  the  most 
terrible  doom  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  a  community  of 
human  souls,  and  given  the  bloodthirsty  Critias,  another  of 
his  intimates,  an  opportunity  to  glut  his  savage  spirit  with 
the  blood  of  fifteen  hundred  of  her  citizens?  We  see  the 
situation  in  its  true  perspective,  and  our  sympathies  are 
all  with  Socrates  as,  generation  after  generation,  we  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  master  and  hear  him  speak  in  the  golden 
words  of  Plato,  but  Athenians  who  were  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  could  scarcely  have  felt  otherwise 
than  has  been  described. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  transfiguration  of  Pericles  is 
the  glorification  of  Philip  of  Macedon  which  comes  but  a 
few  pages  further  on.  It  includes  a  dissertation  on  the 
domestic  relations  of  the  monarch  that  is  only  paralleled 
by  the  learned  monograph  of  M.  Anatole  France,  Les 
Sept  Femmes  de  la  Barbe-Bleu.  So  filled  is  Mr.  Wells 
with  admiration  for  Philip  that  he  scarcely  mentions  his 
great  opponent  Demosthenes,  and  when  he  does  it  is  with 
a  sneer  upon  his  lips.  And  yet  the  world  owes  in  great 
measure  to  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  to  his 
proud  patriotism  and  courage,  the  preservation  of  what 
Mr.  Wells  himself  apparently  regards  as  the  most  priceless 
part  of  our  heritage  from  Athens.    For  it  was  Demosthenes 
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more  than  any  other  who  caused  the  Hellenic  ideals  of 
political  and  intellectual  freedom  to  live  on  in  the  hearts 
of  men  after  the  states  in  which  they  were  embodied  had 
fallen  before  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  We  are  not  interested 
in  the  account  of  Philip  because  of  any  great  originality  in 
the  point  of  view  it  presents;  in  its  main  outlines  it  is 
the  view  that  the  prestige  of  German  scholarship  has  of 
late  years  imposed  upon  most  historians.  But  the  treatment 
of  these  two  personalities  perhaps  gives  us  a  clew  to  the 
feeling  which  underlies  Mr.  Wells's  whole  discussion  of 
Hellenic  culture.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  world-state  to 
which  he  looks  for  the  solution  of  our  social  and  political 
problems  leads  him  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
everything  that  savors  of  nationalism.  And  he  has  hit  upon 
the  Greek  city-state,  with  its  infinitesimal  dimensions,  its 
intense  local  feeling,  its  political  provincialism,  its  constant 
bickerings  with  the  community  a  few  miles  away,  as  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  tendencies  he  most  deplores.  Failing 
to  understand  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Greek  charac- 
ter, unable  to  conceive  that  a  people  so  intensely  provincial 
in  their  political  practices  could  be  cosmopolites  and  eclectics 
in  matters  of  intellect  and  taste,  he  has  reconstructed  them 
from  this  single  trait  as  the  palaeontologist  might  reconstruct 
an  unknown  dinosaur  from  a  single  bone.  Naturally  he 
patterns  his  creation  unconsciously  after  those  people  of  his 
own  time  and  country  who  exhibit  this  reprehensible  trait 
most  prominently,  and  when  he  looks  upon  his  work  he 
finds  Periclean  Athens  populated  with  beings  who  smack 
of  the  "lower  sort  of  contemporary  music-hall."  He  would 
doubtless  have  felt  doubly  confident  in  the  accuracy  of  this 
characterization  had  he  recollected  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Greek  race  habitually  neglected  the  pronunciation 
of  the  aspirate.  At  any  rate,  against  such  a  background  as 
this  the  Pericles  of  Plutarch  stood  like  a  very  god,  and  Mr. 
Wells  thought  of  him  as  an  opponent  of  the  bigoted  pro- 
vincialism and  local  jealousy  of  the  ordinary  Greek  burgher, 
an  enlightened  citizen  of  the  world,  who  welcomed  all  that 
was  good  and  beautiful  whether  it  came  from  Athens  or 
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from  Miletus.  But  strangely  enough  Pericles  himself  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  Athenian  statesman  to  enunciate 
distinctly  an  "Athens  for  Athenians"  policy.  We  are  at 
no  loss  to  understand  Mr.  Wells's  enthusiasm  for  Philip, 
or  his  prejudice  against  Demosthenes  when  he  introduces 
his  discussion  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  as  "the  story 
of  one  futile  commencement,  one  glorious  shattered  be- 
ginning of  human  unity."  He  fails  to  understand  that  what 
Philip  planned  and  Alexander  partially  created  was  simply 
a  world  empire  of  the  tax-gathering  type,  having  as  its 
only  elements  of  unity  a  large  official  caste  of  Macedonians 
and  Greeks  and  widely  disseminated  colonies  of  Greeks 
with  special  privileges  and  prerogatives. 

It  is  rather  disappointing  that  so  eminent  a  Hellenist 
as  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  whose  criticism  of  the  pages 
we  have  been  discussing  was  invited  and  received,  can  find 
no  more  cogent  reply  to  Mr.  Wells's  strictures  on  the 
Athenians  than  a  rather  half-hearted  plea  "to  take  them 
at  the  level  of  the  people  round  them  and  before  them  and 
see  how  they  differ."  Professor  Murray  is  a  bit  distressed 
because  in  clothes,  tools,  and  like  matters  the  Greeks  were 
"on  the  'Lower  Cultures'  level,"  though  he  finds  that  "on 
this  very  low  level,  you  have  extraordinary  flashes  of  very 
high  inspiration,  as  the  poetry  and  art  and  philosophy 
witness."  It  is  of  course  unfair  to  cite  fragmentary  portions 
of  Professor  Murray's  criticism,  but  taken  as  a  whole  it 
seems  a  bit  inadequate,  and  it  is  really  unfortunate  that  he 
can't  get  quite  away  from  the  idea  that  the  comparison  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  South  Sea  Islanders  will  help  Mr. 
Wells  to  see  the  light. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  Athenians  were 
less  subject  to  hatred,  envy,  the  vices,  and  the  baser  passions 
that  go  to  make  up  human  imperfection,  than  is  the  general 
run  of  human  beings  today,  though  I  have  great  respect 
for  a  people  who  kept  their  baser  impulses  subjugated  as 
well  as  did  the  Greeks  in  an  age  when  ethical  teaching  was 
almost  unknown,  when  few  were  yet  influenced  by  the  in- 
centives to  righteous  conduct  found  later  in  mystical  religions 
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with  their  promise  of  reward  and  punishment  in  the  here- 
after. But  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  a 
rather  definite  criterion  of  their  taste  and  general  intellectual 
powers,  as  compared  with  the  people  of  today.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly remarkable  that  Professor  Murray  does  not  advert 
to  it,  for  it  is  nothing  other  than  the  remnants  of  the  Attic 
drama,  a  literary  genre  that  was  peculiarly  the  creation  of 
the  Athenians  and  most  representative  of  their  taste.  Mr. 
Wells  allots  to  tragedy  a  very  generous  space  indeed,  seeing 
that  his  outline  must  cover  everything  from  nebula  to 
nowadays,  but  unfortunately  he  appears  to  be  not  at  all 
interested  in  the  actual  remains,  either  as  artistic  produc- 
tions or  for  the  light  they  can  shed  upon  the  spirit  and  taste 
of  the  age.  His  discussion  is  limited  to  those  aspects  on 
which  our  information  is  least  plentiful  and  the  possibility 
of  attaining  truth  most  doubtful,  which  are  likewise  the 
least  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  and 
the  student  of  literature.  He  is  chiefly  interested  in  the 
debated  questions  of  origin  and  the  possible  relation  of 
certain  elements  of  tragedy  to  the  lore  of  the  "dark  whites" 
and  the  "world-wide  ancient  heliolithic  culture." 

To  be  scrupulously  fair  in  making  a  comparison  of  this 
sort,  we  must  take  our  own  respectable  middle  class,  re- 
membering that  in  Athens  the  lowest  classes  were  slaves. 
The  extant  plays  of  the  four  great  Athenian  dramatists  are 
sufficient  in  number  for  our  purpose  and  very  fortunately 
include  several  which  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as 
the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  their  authors.  We  have  considerable 
information  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  various  plays 
and  the  total  number  of  times  each  of  the  poets  received  a 
first  prize  in  the  dramatic  contests.  We  know  also  that  the 
decision  was  not  made  by  a  committee  of  experts  or 
connoisseurs — the  theatergoing  public  was  not  then  mar- 
shalled in  serried  ranks  behind  professional  critics.  The 
judges  were  chosen  by  the  people,  by  a  mixture  of  sortition 
and  election;  officially  they  represented  the  Demos  and 
unofficially  they  were  no  doubt  quick  to  harken  to  the 
verdict  announced  in  thunders  of  applause  or  disapproval. 
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It  was  not  Euripides,  the  idol  of  a  later,  perhaps  a  decadent, 
age,  who  won  the  plaudits  of  the  populace  in  Periclean 
Athens;  during  the  half  century  in  which  he  produced  per- 
haps a  hundred  plays  he  won  the  first  prize  but  five  times. 
The  taste  of  the  Athenians  was  for  the  elusive  beauty  of 
Sophocles,  who  won  more  first  prizes  than  any  other  tragic 
poet  and  was  never,  we  are  told,  placed  lower  than  second, 
and  for  the  sonorous  majesty  of  Aeschylus.  Not  to  rest 
our  case  on  mere  numerical  computations,  where  will  an 
audience  be  found  today,  throughout  our  centers  of  taste 
and  education,  who  will  take  Aeschylus  or  the  subtle 
artistry  of  Sophocles  in  preference  to  Euripides?  Or,  if  it 
be  replied,  "But  Euripides  is  finer  than — Aeschylus,  did 
you  say? — and  Sophocles!"  let  us  put  the  case  another 
way.  What  audience,  not  of  those  which  assemble  in  low 
London  music  halls,  but  one  of  the  select  gatherings  that 
applaud  Professor  Murray's  brilliant  adaptations  of  Eurip- 
ides, presented  by  players  whose  mission  it  is  to  rescue  the 
theater  from  degradation — what  audience  of  this  type  to- 
day would  sit  on  wooden  benches,  beneath  the  open  sky, 
from  dawn  until  dark,  three  days  in  succession,  listening  to 
one  play  after  another  without  intermission  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  brought  on  the  boards?  We  will  not  limit  it  to 
Aeschylus,  or  Sophocles,  or  Shakespeare,  or  a  comparable 
poet  if  one  there  be,  but  any  serious  plays?  What  audience 
today  would  give  first  place  to  such  a  comedy  as  the  Frogs 
of  Aristophanes,  which  depended  for  its  effect  largely  on 
the  ability  of  the  hearers  to  catch  instantly  a  long  series 
of  parodies  and  literary  allusions  covering  the  dramatic 
offerings  of  years?  And  there  were  other  comedies  in  which 
whole  scenes  are  of  this  type.  Here  certainly  we  have  a 
definite  criterion  by  which  we  can  estimate  the  taste  and 
the  intellect  of  the  populace  in  ancient  Athens. 

We  all  have  our  moods  in  which  we  realize  that  from  a 
material  point  of  view  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
advantages  of  living  in  the  twentieth  century,  much  to 
justify  Mr.  Wells  in  his  instinctive  scorn  of  a  culture  without 
telescopes   and    telephones   and    typewriters    and    tea    and 
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tramcars  and  the  hundred  and  one  conveniences  that  could 
be  catalogued  under  other  letters  of  the  alphabet;  we  feel 
that  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  live  in  a  community  that 
was  on  the  "Lower  Cultures  level"  in  such  important 
material  adjuncts  to  human  life  as,  for  example,  plumbing 
and  city  sanitation.  But  fortunately  many  of  us  occasionally 
have  our  other  moods,  in  which  we  are  sure  that  Renan 
knew  his  Athens  better  than  does  Mr.  Wells  when  he  wrote, 
"II  y  a  eu  un  peuple  d'aristocrates,  un  public  tout  entier 
compose  de  connaisseurs,  une  democratic  qui  a  saisi  des 
nuances  d'art  tellement  fines  que  nos  raffines  les  apercoivent 
a  peine.  II  y  a  eu  un  public  pour  comprendre  ce  qui  fait 
la  beaute  des  Propylees  et  la  superiority  des  sculptures  du 
Parthenon.  Cette  revelation  de  la  grandeur  vraie  et  simple 
m'atteignit  jusqu'au  fond  de  l'etre."  Scarcely  can  one  read 
the  divine  words  in  which  Sophocles  or  Plato  or  the  fiery 
Demosthenes  has  made  immortal  the  glories  of  Athens  that 
he  does  not  in  fancy  stand  on  the  Acropolis  with  arms  up- 
raised to  the  Virgin  Goddess  and  murmur  "J'aime  mieux 
etre  le  dernier  dans  ta  maison  que  le  premier  ailleurs." 
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HANDSOME  AND  THEODORE 

Translated  from  the  Panchatantra,  iv.  I 


ARTHUR  W.  RYDER 


There  was  once  a  frog-king  in  a  well,  and  his  name  was 
Theodore.  One  day  when  tormented  by  his  relatives,  he 
climbed  from  bucket  to  bucket  up  the  water  wheel,  and 
finally  emerged.  Then  he  thought:  "How  can  I  pay  those 
relatives  back?   For  the  proverb  says: 

While  one  brings  comfort  in  distress, 

Another  jeers  at  pain; 
By  paying  both  as  they  deserve, 

A  man  is  born  again." 

With  this  in  mind,  he  saw  a  black  snake  named  Hand- 
some crawling  out  of  his  hole.  And  on  seeing  him,  he 
thought  once  more:  "I  will  invite  that  black  snake  into 
the  well,  and  clean  out  all  my  relatives.  For  the  saying 
goes: 

A  sliver  draws  a  sliver  out; 
Just  so  the  wise  employ 
Grim  foes  to  slay  grim  foes;  and  thus 
Turn  danger  into  joy." 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  went  to  the  mouth  of 
the  hole  and  called:  "Come  out!  Come  out,  Handsome! 
Come  out!"  But  when  the  snake  heard  this,  he  thought: 
"Whoever  he  may  be  that  is  calling  me,  he  does  not  belong 
to  my  race.  That  is  no  snake's  voice.  And  I  have  no  alliance 
with  anyone  else  in  the  living  world.  So  I  will  just  stay 
here  until  I  am  sure  who  he  may  be.    For  the  proverb  says: 
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Until  you  have  full  information 
Of  prowess,  character,  and  station, 
To  no  man  let  your  trust  be  given  — 
Such  is  the  current  saw  in  heaven. 

Perhaps  it  is  some  conjuror  or  druggist  who  is  calling  me 
in  order  to  put  me  in  a  cage.  Or  a  man  perhaps  who  bears 
a  grudge  and  summons  me  in  the  interest  of  his  friend." 

So  he  said:  "Who  are  you?"  The  other  said:  "I  am  a 
frog-king  named  Theodore,  and  I  have  come  to  make 
friends  with  you." 

When  the  snake  heard  this,  he  said:  "Why,  it  is  in- 
credible. Does  grass  make  friends  with  fire?  You  know 
the  proverb: 

You  do  not,  even  in  a  dream, 

Approach  the  kind  of  foe 
Who  kills  at  sight.   What  can  you  mean? 

Why  should  you  babble  so?" 

But  Theodore  said:  "You  are  quite  right,  sir.  You 
are  my  born  enemy.  And  yet  I  come  to  you,  because  I 
have  been  insulted.   You  know  well: 

When  all  your  property  is  gone 

And  life  itself  at  stake  — 
To  save  that  life  and  property 

You  grovel  to  a  snake." 

The  snake  said:  "Well,  who  insulted  you?"  And  the 
frog  answered:  "My  relatives."  The  snake  said:  "But 
where  is  your  home?  In  a  pond?  or  a  well?  or  a  cistern?  or 
a  tank?"  "My  home  is  in  a  well,"  said  the  frog.  "But," 
said  the  snake,  "I  can't  get  in.  And  if  I  could,  there  is  no 
place  for  me  to  lie  while  killing  your  relatives.  Begone. 
Besides,  you  know: 

Eat  only  what  will  swallow 
And  gratify  the  hollow 
Within  with  good  digestion  — 
Put  not  your  health  in  question." 
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But  Theodore  replied:  "No,  sir.  Come  with  me.  I  will 
show  you  an  easy  way  into  the  well.  And  inside  there  is 
a  very  attractive  hole  at  water  level.  There  you  can  lie, 
and  you  will  find  it  child's  play  to  finish  my  relatives." 

Then  the  snake  reflected:  "Yes,  I  am  old.  Now  and 
then,  with  great  effort,  I  catch  one  mouse.  And  often  I 
don't.   Yes,  yes.   The  proverb  is  right: 

When  strength  is  ebbing,  dying, 

When  friends  are  gone,  and  wife, 
The  prudent  should  be  trying 

A  carpet-slippery  life." 

After  these  reflections,  he  said:  "Well,  Theodore,  if  you 
really  mean  it,  lead  the  way.  We  will  go  together."  "Friend 
Handsome,"  said  Theodore,  "I  will  take  you  there  by  an 
easy  way  and  show  you  the  resting  place.  But  you  must 
spare  my  family.  You  must  not  eat  any  except  those  I 
point  out." 

The  snake  said:  "My  dear  fellow,  you  and  I  are  now 
friends.  Have  no  fear.  I  will  do  nothing  but  what  you 
wish." 

Then  he  came  out  of  his  hole,  hugged  the  frog,  and 
started  off  with  him.  So  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  well, 
and  the  snake  went  in  with  the  frog  by  way  of  the  buckets 
on  the  water  wheel.  Then  Theodore  settled  the  black 
snake  in  the  hole  and  showed  him  the  relatives.  And  he 
ate  them  all  one  after  another.  And  lacking  relatives,  he 
made  up  to  a  few  of  the  friends,  and  ate  them,  too,  with 
much  circumspection. 

Then  the  snake  said:  "My  dear  fellow,  I  have  disposed 
of  your  enemies.  Please  give  me  something  to  eat,  for  you 
brought  me  here." 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Theodore,  "you  have  done 
what  a  friend  should  do.  Pray  return  by  way  of  the  buckets." 

"Friend  Theodore," said  Handsome," you  make  a  serious 
mistake.  How  can  I  go  home?  My  hole  was  my  fortress, 
and  it  is  surely  occupied  by  strangers.    Here  I  stay,  and 
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you  must  give  me  a  frog  at  a  time,  even  from  your  own 
family.    If  not,  I  will  eat  every  one." 

So  Theodore  was  disturbed  in  spirit,  and  reflected:  "Oh, 
what  was  I  about  when  I  brought  him  here?  And  if  I 
deny  him  now,  he  will  eat  every  one.  Yes,  the  proverb  is 
right: 

Whoever  fraternizes  with 

Too  vigorous  a  foe, 
Is  eating  poison,  and  will  soon 
Perceive  it  to  be  so. 

So  I  will  give  him  one  a  day,  even  if  it  must  be  a  friend. 
For  they  say: 

Calm  with  a  prudent,  petty  bribe 

A  foe  who  may  desire 
To  seize  your  all.    So  calms  the  sea 

Its  fierce  subaqueous  fire. 

And  again: 

'Tis  wise,  when  all  is  threatened, 

To  give  a  half,  and  guard 
The  other  half  to  win  one's  ends; 

For  total  loss  is  hard. 

And  yet  again: 

No  prudent  soul  would  lose 
Much  good  for  little  use; 
Prudence  implies  much  gain 
Acquired  with  little  pain." 

So  he  made  up  his  mind,  and  assigned  a  frog  a  day. 
And  the  snake  ate  this  one  and  another,  too,  behind  the 
frog-king's  back.    Ah,  it  is  too  true: 

As  muddied  garments  dirty 

All  that  you  sit  upon, 
So,  when  one  virtue  tumbles, 

The  rest  are  quickly  gone. 

Now  one  day,  while  eating  frogs,  he  ate  a  frog  named 
Theodosius,  the  son  of  Theodore.  And  Theodore,  seeing 
him  do  it,  wailed  with  piercing  shrillness.  But  his  wife 
said: 
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"Why  so  shrill  ?   You  were  still 
While  you  worked  your  cruel  will. 
Hope  has  fled  with  your  dead; 
Who  will  save  your  hapless  head? 

So  think  out  a  plan  of  escape  this  very  day,  or  else  a  scheme 
to  kill  him." 

Now  in  the  course  of  time  the  frogs  were  finished  one 
and  all;  only  Theodore  remained.  And  then  Handsome 
said:  "My  dear  Theodore,  I  am  hungry  and  all  the  frogs 
are  finished.  Please  give  me  something  to  eat,  for  you 
brought  me  here." 

Theodore  said:  "My  friend,  feel  no  anxiety  on  that 
head  while  I  am  alive.  If  you  permit  me  to  leave,  I  will 
persuade  the  frogs  in  other  wells,  and  bring  them  all  here." 

The  snake  said:  "Well,  I  can't  eat  you,  for  you  are  like 
a  brother.  Now  if  you  do  as  you  say,  you  will  be  like  a 
father." 

So  the  frog  planned  his  escape,  and  left  the  well, 
while  Handsome  waited  there,  impatient  for  his  return. 
But  after  a  long  time  Handsome  said  to  a  lizard  that  lived 
in  another  hole  in  the  same  well:  "My  dear  madam,  do 
me  a  small  favor,  since  Theodore  is  an  old  friend  of  yours. 
Please  go  and  find  him  in  some  pool  or  other,  and  take 
him  a  message  from  me.  Tell  him  to  return  quickly,  alone 
if  need  be,  if  no  other  frogs  will  come.  I  can  not  live  here 
without  him.  And  tell  him  that  if  I  hurt  him,  he  may  have 
all  the  merit  I  have  acquired  in  a  lifetime." 

So  the  lizard  did  as  she  was  bid,  quickly  hunted  Theodore 
out,  and  said:  "My  dear  sir,  your  friend  Handsome  is 
waiting,  waiting  for  your  return.  Please  hurry  back.  And 
furthermore,  in  case  of  his  doing  you  any  harm,  he  pledges 
you  the  merit  acquired  in  a  lifetime.  So  drop  all  anxious 
thoughts,  and  come  home."    But  Theodore  said: 

"The  hungry  man  at  nothing  sticks; 
The  poor  man  has  his  heartless  tricks. 
Tell  Handsome,  miss,  that  Theodore 
Will  see  him  in  the  well  no  more." 

And  so  he  sent  her  back. 
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OMENS 

(Oiuvol) 
Adapted  from  the  Modern  Greek 


ANNE  GOODWIN  WINSLOW 


You  who  can  read  the  morning's  shining  face 

And  in  your  wisdom  trace 

The  wonders  of  the  scroll 

The  midnight  skies  unroll, 

Bring  now  your  augury, 

Here  where  the  tide  fills  high  the  brimming  sea, 

And  gaze  on  it  and  tell 

The  meaning  of  a  deeper  mystery, 

A  stranger  miracle. 

Whence  come  the  eagles  ever  flying  low 

In  that  dark  ebb  and  flow? 

See  how  their  laboring  pinions  fall  and  rise 

In  those  engulfing  skies! 

Out  of  the  west  they  gather,  out  of  the  east; 

What  is  the  endless  feast 

To  which  they  come, 

Over  the  crossways  that  the  winds  have  trod, 

Leaving  their  storm-racked  home? 

You  who  are  versed  in  omens,  what  means  this, 

These  wings  that  winnow  through  the  great  abyss, 

These  auspices  of  God? 
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THE  RAILROAD  LABOR  CONTROVERSY  OF  1921 


STUART  DAGGETT 


The  threatened  railroad  strike  of  October,  1921,  had  its 
origin  in  conditions  affecting  railroad  credit.  It  was  com- 
mon knowledge  in  1921  that  railroad  credit  was  impaired, 
and  the  reason  for  this  was  also  generally  known,  namely, 
that  the  carriers  had  suffered  from  the  rapidly  rising  level 
of  prices  and  wages  during  the  period  of  the  war.    Between 

1914  and  1920  the  cost  of  railroad  materials  had  risen; 
wages  had  increased;  operating  expenses  had  grown — in 
every  direction  the  railroads  were  compelled  to  pay  more 
for  goods  and  services  in  1920  than  they  had  paid  three 
years  before;  and  the  goods  and  services  were  frequently 
inferior  when  obtained. 

Increases  in  costs  are  serious  enough  in  any  business. 
They  bore  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  railroads  because 
the  carriers  were  unable  to  increase  their  rates  as  rapidly 
as  prices  rose.  In  spite  of  important  general  rate  advances 
in  1 91 7  and  191 8,  and  later  general  advances  in  1920,  the 
net  railroad  income  of  carriers  in  the  United  States  had 
largely  declined  by  the  beginning  of  the  current  year.    In 

191 5  carriers  earned  4.17  per  cent  upon  an  approximate 
property  investment  of  seventeen  billion  dollars.  In  1917 
the  return  was  5.31  per  cent,  but  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  December  31,  1920,  the  return  fell  to  only  sixty- 
two  million  dollars  on  an  investment  which  might  be  con- 
servatively estimated  at  over  eighteen  billion  dollars,  a  net 
yield  of  approximately  one-third  of  one  per  cent. 
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It  is  a  proper  statement  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
act  of  1920  was  to  provide  a  secure  basis  for  railroad  credit. 
This  purpose  appears  in  the  clauses  of  the  law  regarding 
loans  to  railroads;  in  the  clauses  relating  to  the  refunding 
of  the  carriers'  indebtedness  to  the  United  States;  and  in 
the  extension  of  the  period  of  government  guaranty  for 
six  months  beginning  March  1,  1920.  Explicit  further  ex- 
pression of  the  desire  of  Congress  to  assure  a  minimum 
compensation  to  railroad  enterprise  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sections  of  the  new  law  that  directed  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  divide  the  carriers  of  the  country 
into  groups  for  rate-making  purposes,  and  to  establish  such 
rates  in  each  group  as  would  yield  on  the  average  a  fair 
return  upon  a  fair  value  of  the  railroad  property  therein. 
And  for  two  years  Congress  defined  a  fair  return  to  be  $}4 
per  cent.  A  rate  of  earnings  of  one-third  of  one  per  cent 
therefore  represented  a  dramatic  failure  of  legislation  to 
produce  an  income  which  was  intended,  and  which  com- 
petent students  of  railroad  economics  considered  necessary 
for  the  proper  continuance  of  railroad  service. 

There  were  several  ways  in  which  the  initial  deficit  in 
railroad  earnings  might  perhaps  have  been  overcome.  Yet 
in  most  directions  the  obstacles  seemed  insuperable.  The 
carriers  recognized  that  further  government  guaranties  were 
impossible  to  obtain  in  1920  or  1921.  It  is  true  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  have  been  asked 
for  a  further  increase  in  rates.  But  the  general  depression 
in  business  and  the  feeling  that  revival  was  hampered  by 
exorbitant  railroad  charges,  as  well  as  the  general  un- 
willingness of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  dis- 
turb established  rate  schedules  until  experience  had  tested 
them,  made  this  resource  unpromising. 

It  was  not  inconceivable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
sufficient  margin  between  outgo  and  income  might  be 
restored  by  economy  in  railroad  expenditures.  The  private 
carriers  had  already  accomplished  some  results  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Thus  the  average  mileage  per  freight 
car  by  day,  which  had  been  23.8  miles  in  March,   1920, 
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reached  24.8  miles  in  December.  The  percentage  of  cars 
upon  the  home  lines  had  been  increased,  a  beginning  had 
been  made  in  the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  and  con- 
siderable sums  had  been  spent  on  maintenance  of  way. 
Real  progress  had  also  been  made  in  rebuilding  plants  and  in 
restoring  the  morale  of  systems  disrupted  by  the  exigencies 
of  war  and  of  Federal  operation.  No  large  or  immediate 
improvement  in  net  earnings,  however,  could  be  reasonably 
expected  from  reductions  in  railroad  expenditures.  In  spite 
of  occasional  sweeping  statements  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  introduce  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
technique  of  great  industries  on  short  notice,  and  no  radical 
alteration  in  net  income  could  be  anticipated  from  any  of 
the  improvements  that  were  responsibly  proposed  except 
on  condition  of  the  expenditure  of  amounts  of  capital  be- 
yond the  ability  of  railroads  to  obtain. 

Faced  with  facts  like  these,  the  railroad  managers 
turned  their  attention  to  the  railroad  payroll  and  considered 
its  possible  reduction.  The  wage  bill  that  the  carriers  were 
compelled  to  meet  each  month  was  impressively  large.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1920,  the  carriers  paid 
to  their  employees  $3,698,216,351  out  of  a  total  operating 
expense  of  $6,109,564,675.  Of  every  dollar  of  railroad  outgo 
59.9  cents  was  paid  for  labor;  10.9  for  fuel;  17.3  cents  for 
materials,  and  1.0  cents  for  return  upon  investment,  leaving 
10.9  cents  for  insurance,  depreciation,  taxes,  and  miscel- 
laneous expenses.  This  wage  bill  was  not  only  large  but 
it  had  been  recently  increased.  The  total  payments  to 
labor  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1920, 
were  almost  exactly  three  times  the  payments  of  19 12, 
although  the  number  of  employees  had  grown  only  from 
1,642,119  in  1912  to  1,804,822  in  January,  1921,  an  increase 
of  9  per  cent.  The  increase  in  wages  of  railroad  employees 
had  been  based,  it  was  true,  on  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Railway  executives  conceded  that  costs  of  living 
had  risen  as  fast  or  faster  than  average  wages  up  to  the 
middle  of  1920.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  the  considerations 
prompting  a  demand  upon  employees  for  some  concession 
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with  respect  to  their  pay  seemed  controlling.  These  con- 
siderations should  be  formulated  clearly,  for  they  constitute 
the  basis  upon  which  the  executives  have  proceeded  in 
recent  months. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  carriers'  in- 
sistence upon  a  simultaneous  revision  of  payrolls  and  re- 
consideration of  working  rules  and  conditions  was  influenced 
by  the  following  facts: 

In  the  first  place,  a  reduction  in  wages  would  be  an 
adequate  source  of  relief  and  one  from  which  prompt  results 
could  be  expected.  In  the  emergency  which  existed,  small 
savings  were  valueless.  A  10  per  cent  reduction  on  a  wage 
bill  of  four  billion  dollars,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
equal  to  a  fifth  of  all  the  payroll  increases  since  191 2,  and 
would  sensibly  relieve  the  pressure  upon  railroad  finance. 

Again,  the  general  case  for  a  reduction  of  wages  and  a 
change  in  working  rules  seemed  reasonably  strong.  This 
case  rested  partly  upon  commercial  considerations.  In  so 
far  as  demand  and  supply  determined  wages,  current  in- 
fluences were  working  for  a  decline.  Between  August,  1920, 
and  March,  1921,  the  total  number  of  employees  of  Class  I 
railroads  in  the  United  States  declined  from  2,197,824  to 
1,593,068,  or  27.5  per  cent.  This  decline  was  greatest  in 
construction  gangs  and  work  train  crews,  but  few  branches 
of  the  service  escaped.  Nor  was  the  decline  in  the  demand 
for  labor  confined  to  the  transportation  industry.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  number  of  employees 
in  a  large  number  of  selected  establishments  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States 
declined  between  April  1,  1920  and  April  1,  1921,  from 
lil31illl  to  i)303j792.  The  case  for  a  revision  of  wages 
based  on  a  decline  in  cost  of  living  also  had  force.  Un- 
certain as  index  numbers  are  and  various  as  are  their  bases, 
it  is  clear  that  the  peak  of  high  prices  in  the  United  States 
had  been  reached  in  or  about  May,  1920.  Retail  prices 
follow  wholesale  prices,  but  by  July,  1920,  even  the  retail 
costs  of  food  were  falling  steadily.  If  wages  rise  when  costs 
of  living  rise,  why  should  they  not  decline  when  costs  fall 
off? 
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It  must  have  been  recognized  that  the  railway  brother- 
hoods were  not  likely  to  surrender  passively  any  of  the 
advantages  which  they  had  gained  during  the  war.  The 
fact  is  not  susceptible  of  proof,  but  the  incidents  of  the 
conflict  between  employers  and  employees  during  the  past 
few  months  are  persuasive  that  railway  executives  believed 
union  opposition  to  be  inevitable,  and  felt  ready  to  cope 
with  it.  A  battle  upon  prepared  ground  had  a  good  chance 
of  a  successful  issue,  with  consequent  impairment  of  the 
power  of  the  unions,  and  this  result  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  management,  be  followed  by  a  decided  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  working  force. 

The  foregoing  analysis  brings  us  to  the  winter  of  1920- 
21  and  to  the  actual  beginning  of  the  carriers'  attempt  to 
reduce  the  labor  cost  of  transportation.  The  wages  then 
being  paid  had  been  set  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  under 
a  decision  dated  July,  1920.  This  decision  had  increased 
the  aggregate  wage  paid  by  railroads  in  the  United  States 
by  an  estimated  amount  of  $600,000,000  or  roughly  $1.00 
per  day  per  railroad  employee.  Working  rules  and  conditions 
were  still  those  established  by  the  Director  General  during 
the  days  of  Federal  operation. 

The  first  step  was  taken  by  the  Erie  Railroad.  In 
November  or  December,  1920,  this  company  announced 
cuts  in  the  wages  of  its  employees  in  spite  of  the  still  effective 
order  of  the  Labor  Board.  The  cuts  were  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  Erie's  expenses  for  labor  and  material  for 
December,  1920  were  expected  to  exceed  the  income  for 
that  month.  It  was  said  that  conditions  had  changed  since 
the  Board's  order  of  July,  so  that  this  order  was  no  longer 
to  be  considered  binding.  The  Labor  Board  denounced 
the  action  of  the  Erie  as  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  the 
cuts  were  subsequently  withdrawn. 

In  January,  1921,  the  Georgia  and  Florida  Railroad 
followed  the  example  of  the  Erie.  This  small  Southern  line 
was  then  in  receiver's  hands.  In  the  opinion  of  the  receiver, 
the  road  would  be  forced  to  close  down  unless  operating 
expenses  were  reduced,  and  a  lower  wage  scale  was  there- 
fore  put   into   effect   under   authority  of  the   court.     For 
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similar  reasons  wage  reductions  were  announced  on  the 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  a  company  which  was 
also  under  court  control,  and  on  several  other  small  carriers. 
The  Labor  Board  declared  that  the  receiver  of  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic  was  subject  to  the  Board's  juris- 
diction, but  observed  that  it,  the  Board,  was  powerless  to 
take  action  at  this  time. 

The  initiative  of  the  Erie  was  followed  by  other  carriers 
although  in  a  more  orderly  way.  Conferences  were  held 
by  the  railroad  managements  and  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  their  employees,  and  on  failure  in  every 
case  to  reach  an  agreement,  the  disputes  were  referred  to 
the  Labor  Board  for  settlement.  Some  of  the  carriers  pre- 
sented disputes  applicable  only  to  a  few  classes  of  their 
employees,  others,  disputes  applicable  to  nearly  all  classes. 
The  Labor  Board  set  April  18,  1921,  as  a  date  for  hearing 
complaints,  and  on  June  1  announced  its  decision  (effective 
July  1).  In  this  decision  the  Board  announced  specific 
decreases  for  different  classes  of  employees  amounting  on 
the  average  to  perhaps  12  per  cent,  or  to  a  total  of  $400,- 
000,000.  The  reasons  given  were,  first,  a  decline  in  the  cost 
of  living  since  July,  1920;  second,  a  decline  in  the  scale  of 
wages  outside  the  railroad  business;  and  third,  widespread 
unemployment.  The  scope  of  the  original  order  was  ex- 
tended on  June  27  by  a  supplemental  order  increasing  the 
number  of  classes  of  employees  affected.  This  order  ter- 
minated what  may  be  called  the  first  battle  of  the  campaign. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  their  attack  upon  existing 
wage  scales  the  railroads  called  in  question  the  prevailing 
rules  and  working  conditions  in  the  railroad  industry.  These 
regulations  covered  employment  and  discharge,  seniority 
and  overtime,  together  with  a  multitude  of  other  details 
relating  to  the  manner  in  which  railroad  work  was  to  be 
carried  on. 

The  evidence  is  convincing  that  many  of  the  rules  now 
questioned  imposed  an  unreasonable  expense  upon  the 
carrier.  Railroad  managers  declared  with  particular  empha- 
sis that  the  abolition  of  piece  work  had  caused  a  great 
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decline  in  the  efficiency  of  labor.  Employees  upon  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  in  191 7,  working  by  the  piece,  were 
able  to  paint  a  passenger  car  in  237  hours.  In  1920,  working 
by  the  hour,  it  took  the  same  number  of  employees  265  hours 
for  the  same  job.  On  the  same  road  the  average  number 
of  wheels  bored  per  hour  in  the  Huntington  shops  declined 
from  8.78  per  employee  to  4.65,  while  the  time  required  to 
manufacture  a  smoke  jacket  increased  on  the  average  from 
22  minutes  to  52  minutes  per  piece.  Similar  instances  were 
presented  in  the  case  of  other  lines. 

Much  complaint  was  also  made  of  regulations  regarding 
overtime,  and  of  the  operation  of  rules  providing  minimum 
payments  for  brief  periods  of  work.  It  appears,  for  instance, 
that  one  of  the  rules  in  the  shop  crafts  agreement  required 
that  when  employees  were  called  or  required  to  return  to 
work,  they  should  be  allowed  five  hours  pay  for  three  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  service,  or  less.  The  Norfolk  &  Western 
figured  the  actual  cost  to  its  line  of  the  punitive  payments 
made  under  this  rule  and  found  that  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1920  they  totaled  $42,142.44.  During  this  period 
the  company  made  22,758  "calls"  (requests  for  additional 
work)  upon  its  shop  employees.  In  response  to  these  "calls" 
the  employees  worked  49,719  hours  and  were  paid  for 
113,756  hours  of  service.  A  further  check  disclosed  that 
94.5  per  cent  of  these  calls  were  for  merely  continuous 
service;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  completion  of  tasks  already 
begun,  which  it  was  in  accord  with  efficient  and  economical 
practice  to  continue  to  completion. 

Mr.  Edgar  J.  Rich,  counsel  for  the  Associated  Industries 
in  Massachusetts,  cited  an  instance  of  a  mechanic  sent  to 
a  New  Hampshire  point  to  repair  a  locomotive  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  expensiveness  of  labor  under  existing  rules. 
This  man  was  said  to  have  received  eighty  cents  an  hour 
for  the  first  eight  hours,  then  time  and  a  half  for  the  time 
spent  in  a  hotel  waiting  for  a  return  train,  and  double  time 
for  the  hours  spent  on  a  sleeper,  bringing  his  day's  wages 
to  more  than  $30.00. 
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Another  example  cited  by  the  Association  of  Railroad 
Executives  related  to  a  small  window  repair  job  upon  the 
El  Paso  and  Southwestern.  A  train  in  the  El  Paso  and 
Southwestern  was  delayed  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes, 
and  an  employee  was  paid  five  hours'  time  for  making 
repairs  to  a  window  which  took  thirty  minutes,  although 
a  foreman  who  was  present  could  have  done  the  work  with- 
out delaying  the  train. 

Illustrations  of  the  sort  just  set  forth  are  not  sufficient 
to  condemn  the  whole  body  of  existing  rules,  and  some 
rules  embodying  exact  definition  of  terms  of  employment 
are  evidently  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  of  work- 
men. Nevertheless,  it  does  seem  certain  that  the  rules  in 
force  early  in  1921  needed  thorough  revision  in  the  interest 
of  efficient  railway  operation. 

Unfortunately,  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  set  up 
no  satisfactory  machinery  for  the  revision  of  working  rules. 
The  theory  of  the  act  was  that  differences  of  opinion  should 
first  be  made  the  subject  of  conferences  between  carriers 
and  employees.  Failing  agreement  between  the  parties,  the 
matter  was  to  be  considered  by  representatives  of  the 
carriers  and  of  the  employees  acting  through  an  adjustment 
board.  As  a  final  recourse,  in  case  the  adjustment  board 
should  fail  to  reach  a  decision,  appeal  was  to  be  had  to 
the  Railroad  Board.  Acting  under  these  provisions  the 
Labor  Board  properly  refused  a  request  of  the  employees 
early  in  1920  that  the  rules  in  effect  during  Federal  opera- 
tion should  be  continued  indefinitely,  as  it  also  refused  a 
request  of  the  carriers  in  December,  1920,  that  the  existing 
rules  should  be  abrogated  forthwith  and  the  rules  of  191 7 
revived. 

The  act  of  1920,  however,  was  vague  on  three  essential 
points: 

(1)  Were  the  adjustment  boards  to  be  national  or  local? 
That  is  to  say,  was  there  to  be  an  adjustment  board  for 
each  railroad,  or  one  for  each  craft,  or  for  each  region,  or 
should  there  be  a  single  board  for  the  whole  country? 
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(2)  How  were  the  employees'  representatives  to  be  chosen 
who  were  to  handle  negotiations  between  the  carrier  and 
its  employees? 

(3)  What  could  be  done  in  the  event  of  a  systematic 
refusal  by  the  representatives  of  either  party  to  a  dispute 
to  agree  to  any  proposal  relating  to  rules  or  working  con- 
ditions—a policy  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  throw 
upon  the  Labor  Board  the  entire  burden  of  decision  as  to 
rules,  as  the  Board  already  bore  the  burden  of  decision  as 
to  wages? 

The  vagueness  of  the  act  of  1920  with  respect  to  these 
matters  resulted  in  the  breakdown  of  the  whole  machinery 
of  arbitration.  The  railroad  employees  desired  that  ques- 
tions regarding  rules  should  be  settled  nationally  by  national 
boards.  They  pointed  out  that  national  adjustment  boards 
would  prevent  conflicting  decisions  in  different  districts. 
They  insisted  that  national  boards  had  worked  well  under 
Federal  management,  and  they  argued  that  only  by  the 
use  of  national  boards  could  real  collective  bargaining  be 
established. 

The  carriers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  unanimous  on 
the  question  of  national  boards  of  adjustment.  Their 
official  contention  was,  nevertheless,  that  rules  should  be 
negotiated  by  the  employees  and  officers  who  must  live 
under  them.  The  railroad  managers  believed  that  the  par- 
ticipants in  such  negotiations  would  know  the  intent  of 
the  rules  agreed  to  and  that  they  would  advise  their  fellow- 
workmen  and  officers  accordingly,  thereby  preventing  a 
litigious  attitude  on  either  side.  The  carriers  also  contended 
that  substantial  differences  existed  between  the  several 
railroads  and  that  these  differences,  which  should  be  re- 
flected in  the  rules,  could  be  given  proper  consideration 
only  by  local  conferences.  It  did  not  follow  inevitably  that 
national  conferences  must  result  in  national  rules.  Such  an 
outcome  was,  however,  very  probable  and  was  assumed  by 
the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

The  overt  steps  in  the  development  of  the  controversy 
relating   to  national   agreements   and   national   rules   were 
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both  interesting  and  important.  When  the  Labor  Board 
refused  to  continue  indefinitely  the  national  agreements  in 
force  during  Federal  control,  and  when  the  carriers  refused 
to  join  employees  in  certifying  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  national  adjustment  boards  to  the  Labor  Board  as 
a  dispute,  the  employees  consented  to  confer  locally  with  the 
various  railroad  managements  without  insisting  upon  the 
election  of  adjustment  boards.  In  these  conferences,  how- 
ever, representatives  of  the  employees  acted  uniformly 
under  the  instructions  of  their  various  organizations,  pre- 
senting identical  demands  and  refusing  the  slightest  indi- 
vidual concession.  The  intention  obviously  was  to  force 
national  consideration  of  the  matters  involved  by  throw- 
ing them  back  upon  the  Labor  Board.  Such  a  policy, 
although  at  a  complete  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
was  in  accord  with  its  letter  and  seemed  likely  to  succeed. 

At  this  juncture  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  came  into 
public  notice.  The  Pennsylvania  had  already  taken  a  some- 
what prominent  part  in  the  discussions  relating  to  national 
adjustment  boards.  In  fact,  the  activity  of  one  of  the 
representatives  of  this  railroad,  Mr.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  gives 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  been  selected  by  the  carriers 
as  their  principal  spokesman  or  representative.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first  carriers 
to  undertake  conferences  with  its  employees  concerning 
working  rules  after  the  order  of  the  Labor  Board  directing 
local  consideration  of  these  matters.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
company  took  steps  to  prevent  what  appeared  to  be  the 
inevitable  failure  of  such  conferences,  by  formulating  a 
policy  that  looked  toward  the  shaping  of  employees'  repre- 
sentation upon  the  conferring  boards.  This  policy  and  its 
development  may  be  described  as  follows: 

On  May  20,  1921,  the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  issued  a  statement  announcing  a  plan  to  determine 
employees'  representation  upon  its  system.  The  first  an- 
nouncement referred  only  to  shop  employees.  Under  this 
plan  the  employees  under  each  master  mechanic,  including 
shop  craft  employees  in  other  departments,  were  to  vote  for 
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three  employee  representatives  from  the  craft  to  which  they 
belonged,  to  constitute  a  Local  Craft  Committee.  If 
empowered  by  a  majority  vote  of  employees  the  Local  Craft 
Committee  was  to  select  from  among  its  number  a  local 
chairman,  who  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  Division  Com- 
mittee and  was  to  speak  and  act  for  the  employees  in  con- 
ference with  the  division  officers.  The  local  chairmen  of 
each  craft  in  any  given  region  were  to  elect  from  among 
their  number  one  craft  representative  who  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Regional  General  Committee.  The  Re- 
gional General  Committee  was  to  speak  and  act  for  the 
employees  in  conference  with  the  general  superintendents 
and  general  manager. 

The  form  of  ballot  distributed  in  connection  with  the 
election  read  as  follows: 

BALLOT 

I  hereby  cast  my  vote  for  the  employees  shown 

below,  to  act  as  my  representatives  on 

Division,  in  connection  with  negotiations  concerning 
disposition  of  the  matter  covered  in  Decision  No.  1 19, 
United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

Choice  of  Representative  Committee 

*Vote  for  three 

Name  of  Committeeman  Voted  for 

Occupation 

Location 

Division 

Name  of  Committeeman  Voted  for 

Occupation 

Location 

Division 

Name  of  Committeeman  Voted  for 

Occupation 

Location 

Division 

*Give  in  each  case  the  Name,  Occupation,  Location  and  Division  of  the  person 
for  whom  you  are  voting  to  represent  you. 
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The  representatives  of  the  employees  comprising  System 
Federation  No.  90  objected  to  the  ballot  thus  proposed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  on  the  following  grounds: 

(1)  That  the  system  federation  represented  a  majority 
of  the  employees  in  the  shop  crafts,  and  that  therefore  the 
proposal  to  take  a  ballot  involved  unnecessary  delay; 

(2)  That  the  proposed  ballot  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law  in  that  it  not  only  failed  to  permit  employees  to 
vote  for  an  organization,  but  required  them  to  designate 
individuals; 

(3)  That  the  ballot  provided  that  the  individuals  so 
designated  must  be  employees  of  the  carrier;  and 

(4)  That  it  was  stipulated  that  the  employees  should  be 
represented  regionally  rather  than  by  the  system  as  a 
whole. 

The  officers  of  System  Federation  No.  90  proposed  to 
the  representatives  of  the  carrier  that  they  so  amend  their 
ballot  as  to  allow  employees  to  vote  for  an  organization  if 
they  so  desired.  This  proposal  was  declined.  The  officers 
of  the  federation  thereupon  refused  to  approve  the  railroad 
ballot  and  issued  one  of  their  own  to  all  shop  craft  employees. 
Employees  were  warned  at  the  same  time  not  to  vote 
the  company's  ballot  on  the  ground  that  it  was  illegal  and 
were  called  upon  to  vote  for  System  Federation  No.  90  as 
their  representative.  The  union  ballot  gave  the  employees 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  federation  and  left  a  blank 
for  any  other  organization  which  the  employees  might  prefer, 
but  it  did  not  permit  them  to  vote  for  an  individual. 

The  controversy  between  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
the  System  Federation  resulted  in  two  separate  elections. 
The  carriers  recognized  the  result  of  the  election  that  it 
conducted  and  negotiated  rules  with  the  representatives 
so  chosen.  To  the  unprejudiced,  the  ballots  of  the  railroad 
and  of  the  system  federation  seem  about  equally  objection- 
able. Neither  permitted  a  fair  expression  by  the  employees 
upon  the  crucial  point  whether  the  shopmen  should  be 
represented  in  negotiations  with  the  carrier  by  the  estab- 
lished organization  of  shop  crafts  or  by  individuals  chosen 
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for  the  purpose.  The  latter  method  had  the  advantage  of 
giving  more  weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  unorganized  em- 
ployees, the  former,  the  advantage  of  making  use  of  facilities 
of  an  established  group  of  employees  with  experience  in 
negotiation  and  with  the  power  which  comes  from  long 
association  in  collective  action.  No  great  ingenuity  in 
political  machinery  would  have  been  necessary,  it  seems, 
to  devise  a  plan  by  which  a  fair  choice  between  the  two 
alternatives  presented  would  have  been  possible.  But  this 
was  not  done,  nor  was  the  situation  altogether  remedied 
by  the  Labor  Board's  subsequent  decision.  The  Board 
saw  clearly  that  both  parties  were  wrong,  and  therefore 
prescribed  a  new  election.  In  the  new  election  separate 
ballots  were  prepared  for  each  of  the  six  specified  shop 
crafts,  namely,  machinists,  boilermakers,  blacksmiths,  sheet 
metal  workers,  electrical  workers,  and  carmen.  These  ballots 
had  no  printed  names  upon  them,  save  "System  Federation 
No.  90  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,"  and  "American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers."  They  did  provide  space, 
however,  in  which  other  names  could  be  written  in,  either  of 
individuals,  or  of  other  organizations.  The.  ballots  of  the 
Labor  Board  were  thus  an  improvement  in  form  over  the 
preceding  ballots,  yet  anyone  with  experience  in  elections 
will  appreciate  that  the  recommended  procedure  strongly 
favored  the  organizations  whose  names  were  printed  on  the 
ticket  as  against  the  individuals  or  organizations  whose 
names  were  to  be  written  in.  The  probable  result  would 
have  been  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  favored  organ- 
izations. 

Only  a  small  minority  of  shop  employees  and  a  still 
smaller  minority  of  clerks  voted  under  the  election  plans 
proposed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Elections  were 
held,  nevertheless,  under  this  plan,  employees'  representatives 
chosen,  and  rules  and  working  conditions  were  agreed  upon 
between  these  representatives  and  the  carriers.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  denied  the  authority  of  the  Labor  Board 
to  declare  its  elections  void  and  likewise  refused  to  recognize 
an  order  of  the  Board  temporarily  continuing  the  working 
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rules  in  effect  during  Federal  control.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  Pennsylvania  also  set  up  a  system  of  joint  boards 
to  handle  future  differences  with  its  train  employees,  and 
that  other  railroads,  such  as  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  City  and  Texas,  and  the  Pere  Marquette 
have  imitated  the  general  policy. 

The  actual  beginning  of  the  railroad  strike  did  not  take 
place  until  October,  1921.  The  strike  vote  of  the  shopmen 
was  taken  soon  after  the  Labor  Board's  decision  of  June, 
relative  to  wage  reductions.  A  constitutional  majority  de- 
clared for  a  rejection  of  a  wage  decrease.  Strike  votes  of 
the  brotherhoods  followed.  Apparently  the  ballots  upon 
which  these  votes  were  taken  differed  somewhat  in  form. 
The  engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  and  switchmen  cir- 
culated a  joint  ballot  which  provided  that  if  the  membership 
rejected  a  wage  reduction  it  was  to  be  understood  that  the 
men  would  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  service  of 
their  respective  companies  unless  satisfactory  settlement 
could  be  reached  under  the  laws  of  the  organization. 

The  statement  accompanying  the  trainmen's  ballots 
reads  in  part:  "All  members  and  others  are  hereby  notified 
that  if  the  membership  vote  is  in  lawful  necessary  majority 
to  leave  the  service  rather  than  to  continue  service  under 
the  reduced  wages  now  in  effect,  they  will  on  any  or  all 
lines  where  such  vote  is  secured  (with  the  sanction  of  the 
general  grievance  committee)  be  given  necessary  authority 
by  the  president  of  the  grand  lodge.  The  president  of  the 
grand  lodge  will  not  (with  the  information  given  above) 
undertake  to  prevent  the  wishes  of  the  men  as  expressed 
in  their  ballot  from  being  adhered  to." 

The  joint  ballots  of  four  organizations  at  least,  therefore, 
left  some  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  national  officers 
in  the  direction  of  a  settlement.  The  ballot  of  the  trainmen, 
apparently,  was  more  uncompromising.  The  shopmen's 
ballot  is  not  at  hand.  However,  the  fact  that  the  general 
officers  of  the  shopmen  recommended  against  hasty  action, 
even  after  the  strike  vote  had  been  taken,  and  that  final 
authority  to  strike  was  actually  refused,  indicates  that  here 
also,  the  general  chairmen  kept  matters  in  their  own  hands. 
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The  strike  votes  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds:  The  shopmen's  ballot  was  concerned  solely 
with  the  question  of  wage  reduction.  However,  the  question 
of  rules  was  being  agitated  while  the  voting  was  going  on, 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  matter  played  its  part  in 
determining  the  attitude  of  the  membership.  The  state- 
ments accompanying  the  later  ballots  of  the  brotherhoods 
were  explicit  in  alleging  as  reasons  for  the  impending  strike, 
not  only  the  wage  cut  of  July,  1921,  but  also  the  proposed 
abolishment  of  overtime,  the  modification  of  working  rules, 
and  the  announced  intention  of  many  railroad  officers  to 
press  for  still  further  reduction  in  wages.  In  fact,  officials 
for  the  Brotherhood  were  instructed  to  obtain  guaranties 
from  carriers  that  they  would  not  seek  further  wage  re- 
ductions, or  further  changes  in  working  rules,  and  it  was 
only  after  the  refusal  of  the  carriers  to  give  such  guaranties, 
and  also  their  refusal  to  withdraw  demands  for  new  de- 
creases in  wages,  which  they  had  already  presented  to  the 
Labor  Board,  that  the  ballots  were  sent  out. 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  be  confident  as  to  the  merits  of 
any  dispute  relating  to  wages  and  working  rules,  without 
more  information  than  is  now  available.  The  average  wage 
of  railroad  employees  in  the  United  States  for  the  quarter 
year  ending  December  31,  1920,  was  at  the  rate  of  $1908 
per  year.  Whether  this  is  to  be  considered  high  or  low 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  skill  required  in  railroad  work, 
upon  the  relative  proportions  of  high  grade  and  low  grade 
employees,  upon  relative  wages  in  other  occupations,  and 
finally  upon  the  standard  of  comfort  to  which  railroad 
employees  may  be  thought  reasonably  entitled.  Likewise, 
with  respect  to  working  rules,  a  certain  judgment  is  difficult. 

The  actual  monthly  receipts  of  certain  of  the  principal 
classes  of  railway  employees  for  the  last  quarter  of  1920 
were  as  follows:  road  passenger  engineers,  $286;  road  freight 
engineers,  $298;  freight  conductors,  $263;  passenger  con- 
ductors, $258;  road  freight  firemen,  $298;  road  passenger 
firemen,  $217;  road  passenger  brakemen,  $185;  telegraphers, 
$156;  machinists,  $191;  boilermakers,  $197;  painters  and 
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upholsterers,  $159;  clerks,  $147;  section  men,  $99.  These 
salaries  were  for  monthly  services  ranging  from  209  to  266 
hours.  The  salaries  quoted  were  reduced  approximately  12 
per  cent  in  July,  1921.  These  rates  are  not  obviously  ex- 
cessive. On  the  other  hand,  the  wages  given  represent  an 
enormous  increase  over  the  average  railway  monthly  wage 
of  $68.00  paid  in  1914 — and  an  increase  which  much  more 
than  compensated  for  any  advances  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  railway  men  were  better  off  before  the  cut  of  July, 
1 92 1,  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  were  fighting  to 
maintain  an  advantage  which  they  had  recently  obtained, 
not  to  protect  themselves  against  unendurable  oppression. 

It  is  clear  that  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Brother- 
hoods were  confronted  were  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  railroad  wages  were  near  their  peak  when  the  rail- 
road controversy  became  acute.  No  argument  which  the 
employees  could  produce  was  likely  to  remove  the  initial 
assumption  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  that  a  wage  scale 
which  exceeded  the  scale  of  1914  by  134  per  cent,  and  which 
had  been  disapproved  by  an  impartial  government  board, 
was  anything  but  unreasonable  and  unjust.  Nor  was  the 
position  of  the  employees  improved  by  their  refusal  to  accept 
a  revision  of  working  rules  that  had  also  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Labor  Board.  Doubtless,  working  rules  are  in  a 
certain  sense  a  bill  of  rights  to  the  working  man.  Yet,  like 
railroad  wages,  the  existing  rules  were  a  heritage  of  Federal 
control,  and  their  defects  in  details  were  too  obvious  to 
permit  of  a  satisfactory  defense. 

According  to  announced  plans,  the  strike  was  to  begin 
October  30.  The  railroads  of  the  country  were  divided  into 
four  groups,  comprising  a  limited  number  of  lines  in  each 
geographical  region.  The  first  group  was  to  be  called  out  on 
October  30;  the  other  groups  were  to  follow  at  intervals  of 
48  hours.  The  strike  was  to  be  fully  effective  by  November  5. 

Explicit  instructions  were  sent  out  to  members  of  the 
brotherhoods,  relative  to  their  conduct  during  the  strike, 
some  time  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Em- 
ployees in  road  service  were  to  bring  their  trains  safely  to 
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terminals  or  tieup  points  and  to  leave  them  there.  They 
were  informed  that,  so  far  as  their  legal  rights  to  strike 
were  concerned,  there  was  no  difference  between  mail  trains 
and  freight  trains.  Violence  was  to  be  avoided;  men  on 
strike  were  to  keep  away  from  company  property  except 
such  men  as  were  designated  for  duty  there,  presumably 
for  picket  duty;  the  duties  of  officers  were  defined;  general 
headquarters  of  the  joint  strike  committee  of  the  brother- 
hoods were  opened  in  Chicago,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  organization  for  the  strike  was  complete. 

During  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  in  October,  1921, 
events  followed  each  other  quickly.  On  October  15, 
President  Harding  called  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  accompanied  by  the  three  members  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  who  represented  the  public  interest. 
On  October  16,  the  public  group  in  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  proposed,  as  a  basis  upon  which  the  strike  might  be 
settled,  that  the  railroads  should  withdraw  their  request  for 
further  wage  reduction  until  freight  reductions  had  been 
completed,  and  that,  pending  action  of  the  Board  on  such 
petition,  the  unions  should  withdraw  their  strike  order. 
This  proposal  was  declined  by  the  carriers,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  was  acceptable  to  the  unions.  The  follow- 
ing day  Mr.  McChord,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  Mr.  Barton,  chairman  of  the  Labor  Board, 
conferred  further  with  President  Harding  at  Washington.  At 
the  President's  request,  the  Labor  Board  summoned  the 
chiefs  of  the  labor  unions  to  meet  with  it  in  Chicago  on 
October  20.  The  meeting  took  place,  but  without  satisfactory 
results.  On  October  21,  the  Labor  Board  formally  assumed 
jurisdiction  of  the  controversy  and  ordered  the  workers 
not  to  strike  pending  a  conference  of  the  Board  with  union 
heads  and  rail  chiefs  which  was  called  for  October  26.  The 
same  day,  October  21,  it  was  announced  that  the  shopmen 
would  not  join  the  Brotherhoods  in  the  strike  on  October 
30.  On  October  22,  the  brakemen  and  switchmen  of  the 
International  &  Great  Northern  Railroad  of  Texas  went 
out  on  strike  in  numbers  variously  reported  as  from   150 
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to  250.  On  October  22,  likewise,  officials  of  the  Brother- 
hoods of  Railway  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express,  and 
Station  Employees  refused  their  men  permission  to  stop 
work,  and  it  was  announced  that  three  other  railroad  labor 
organizations  had  decided  not  to  strike.  Four  days  later 
the  chiefs  of  the  Brotherhoods  met  the  Labor  Board  again 
in  response  to  a  summons  to  show  whether  or  not  they  had 
violated  the  Board's  Decision  No.  147,  reducing  railroad 
wages.  They  told  the  Board  that  they  no  longer  had 
authority  to  stop  the  strike.  The  strike  order  could  not 
be  withdrawn;  only  a  settlement  could  prevent  the  out- 
break. On  October  28  it  was  reported  that  the  strike  order 
was  withdrawn,  and  that  the  Brotherhoods  had  decided 
that  a  strike  should  not  take  place. 

Was  the  strike  won  by  the  employees?  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  both  sides.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  unions  it  may  be  said  that  the  threatened  strike  prob- 
ably hastened  the  announcement  of  certain  decisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  notably  reduced 
freight  rates.  The  Labor  Board  gave  assurances,  moreover, 
that  the  Board  would  not  consider  applications  for  further 
reductions  in  wages  by  any  carrier  until  the  matter  of  that 
carrier's  working  rules  had  been  disposed  of.  This  assurance 
was  interpreted  by  the  unions  to  mean  a  delay  of  months, 
during  which  time  the  old  rates  would  be  paid.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  terms  of  settlement  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  labor  victory.  A  formal  statement  by  the 
Grand  Chief  of  the  Engineers  as  late  as  October  21  listed 
the  employees'  demands  as  follows: 

(1)  The  recall  of  all  wage  reductions  pending  negotia- 
tions, so  that  each  party  to  the  conference  should  be  on 
an  equal  basis. 

(2)  Assurance  that  for  a  fixed  time  to  be  determined 
by  agreement  no  further  reductions  would  be  requested  or 
made. 

(3)  An  agreement  that  no  effort  would  be  made  to  take 
away  from  the  men  time  and  one-half  for  overtime;  and 

(4)  An  agreement  that  for  a  certain  fixed  time  to  be 
agreed  upon,  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  cancel  or  change 
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present  agreements  relating  to  rules  and  working  conditions. 
Of  these  four  demands,  three  were  definitely  refused,  and 
the  fourth  was  granted  only  in  a  highly  qualified  sense. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  em- 
ployees met  a  stinging  defeat.  This  was  due  to  the  deser- 
tion of  the  shop  crafts,  to  the  failure  of  some  of  the  Brother- 
hoods to  strike,  and  to  the  unfavorable  public  opinion  that 
had  unmistakably  developed.  Many  observers  believed 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Brotherhoods  did  not  desire  and 
never  intended  to  call  a  strike.  The  danger  lay  in  the 
possibility  that  passions  might  be  so  aroused  as  to  make 
clear  thinking  impossible,  and  in  the  further  possibility 
that  the  leaders  might  find  themselves  so  strongly  com- 
mitted that  they  might  be  unable  to  take  a  backward  step. 
Perhaps  it  is  unimportant  to  determine  whether  the  labor 
unions  won  or  lost  their  fight. 

The  close  of  the  particular  controversy  of  October,  1921, 
provokes  a  word  or  two  of  comment,  however,  upon  the 
wider  issues  involved.  There  was  unusually  clear  evidence 
in  the  recent  railroad  strike  of  a  deep-seated  antagonism 
between  railroad  carriers  and  their  employees,  of  which  the 
actual  dispute  was  only  a  surface  indication.  The  employees 
did  not  trust  their  managements,  and  the  managements 
were  frankly  hostile,  if  not  to  the  employees  as  a  whole, 
at  least  to  the  organizations  in  which  the  employees  were 
united,  as  the  latter  believed,  for  their  own  protection. 
If  we  brush  aside  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  dispute, 
with  respect  to  which  the  employees'  case  was  weak,  we 
have  left  a  fundamental  condition  of  intolerance  and  lack 
of  mutual  respect  for  which  both  sides  must  share  responsi- 
bility. The  campaign  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  against 
the  railroad  unions  betrayed  a  complete  lack  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  between  the  managers  and  the  operators 
of  what  should  be  a  homogeneous  industry,  administered 
for  the  public  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  struggle  over 
working  rules  evidenced  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  unions  to  eliminate  even  obvious  causes  of  inefficiency 
for  fear  lest  their  strategic  position  might  in  some  way  be 
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impaired.  This  antagonism  did  not  augur  well  for  future 
relations  between  employers  and  employees  in  the  trans- 
portation field. 

The  recent  strike  seems  to  show  that  there  is  a  distinct 
gain  in  compelling  both  parties  to  the  dispute  to  state  their 
cases  fully  for  the  information  of  the  public.  Argument 
clarifies,  in  the  long  run  unessentials  drop  away,  and  the 
influence  of  the  public — the  third  party — works  to  eliminate 
grossly  selfish  and  unfair  contentions.  The  activity  of  the 
Labor  Board  in  October,  1921,  was  helpful  and  informing, 
and,  in  spite  of  legitimate  criticism  against  it,  the  Board 
comes  out  of  the  struggle  with  enhanced  prestige.  The 
writer  has  thought  at  times  that  conditions  were  ripe  to 
give  to  the  Labor  Board  power  to  forbid  strikes  or  lockouts 
in  the  railroad  industry.  Surely  at  some  point  it  must  be 
proper  for  Congress  to  say  to  contending  parties  that  they 
must  agree.  Open  industrial  warfare  is  intolerable  in  an 
essential  industry.  Public  policy  is  as  clearly  against  set- 
tlement of  labor  troubles  by  organized  might  as  it  is  against 
the  settlement  of  personal  disputes  by  personal  combat. 

All  things  considered,  however,  and  in  spite  of  strong 
arguments  for  the  use  of  repressive  methods,  it  is  probably 
best  to  continue  for  awhile  to  rely  upon  publicity  alone. 
Let  the  Labor  Board  proceed  to  create  a  tradition  of  fair 
and  tolerant  dealing.  When  the  public  is  better  informed, 
when  the  contending  parties  have  become  accustomed  to 
argue  more  and  threaten  less,  then  the  second  step  may  be 
taken  in  the  direction  of  more  rigid  control. 

Among  the  other  problems  suggested  by  the  events  of 
the  last  few  months  is  that  of  modification  of  the  machinery 
of  the  act  of  1920.  The  act  has  failed  in  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  adjustment  boards.  Only  two  such  boards 
have  been  created,  so  far  as  press  reports  may  be  relied  upon. 
This  situation  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  to 
prevent  it,  the  Labor  Board  should  be  given  authority  to 
select  representatives  for  an  adjustment  board  in  case 
either  side  failed  to  make  nomination.  As  an  obvious 
corollary,  moreover,   the  Board  should  refuse   to  consider 
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any  proposal  regarding  working  rules  or  working  conditions 
that  has  not  previously  been  presented  to  a   local    board. 

The  act  of  1920  has  also  failed,  although  less  markedly, 
in  bringing  about  full  cooperation  between  the  Labor  Board 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Cooperation  of 
a  sort  there  has  been,  yet  the  fact  that  one  commission  has 
legislated  upon  railroad  expenditures  while  another  has  been 
responsible  for  railroad  rates  has  introduced  an  element  of 
uncertainty  and  confusion  into  what  was  already  a  suf- 
ficiently trying  situation.  The  proposal  has  been  made  that 
both  boards  be  consolidated,  or  more  simply  that  the  Labor 
Board  be  abolished  and  authority  over  wages  conferred 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Perhaps  the  advantage  of  such  a  solution  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  for  the  two  types  of  questions  would 
almost  certainly  be  handled  by  different  men  whatever  the 
formal  organization  that  exercised  the  control.  Yet  some- 
thing might  be  gained  in  the  direction  of  better  and  especially 
of  more  prompt  coordination  of  policy.  The  two  dis- 
advantages of  consolidation  are  that  it  would  divert  the 
attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from 
rate  matters  and  that  it  would  make  the  Commission  more 
subject  to  political  influence.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
will  doubtless  come  ultimately  in  the  erection  of  a  group 
of  administrative  tribunals  of  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  be  the  head.  If  the  Commission 
could  be  relieved  of  rate  duties,  save  the  hearing  of  appeals 
and  the  carrying  on  of  important  investigations  which  the 
Commission  itself  had  initiated,  this  rate  regulating  body 
would  perhaps  be  able  to  find  time  to  consider  broader 
questions  relating  to  labor  without  sacrificing  the  work 
upon  which  its  reputation  is  based. 

There  are  no  new  arguments  for  government  ownership 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  threatened  railroad  strike.  The 
struggle  has  probably  confirmed  the  views  of  those  who 
look  to  government  operation  as  the  surest  means  of  ob- 
taining high  wages  for  the  railroad  worker.  To  observers 
with  a  wider  vision  matters  stand  with  respect  to  government 
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ownership  much  as  they  were  before,  unchanged  by  the 
failure  of  the  unions  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  pay.  If  there 
is  a  greater  likelihood  of  government  ownership  now  than 
there  was  last  July,  it  does  not  come  as  a  result  of  the  labor 
controversy,  but  from  the  continued  failure  of  the  act  of 
1920  to  secure  to  the  carriers  a  fair  return. 

The  efficient  functioning  of  our  transportation  system 
requires  protection  to  capital  as  well  as  protection  to  labor. 
It  is  true  that  the  settlement  of  the  strike  of  October,  1921, 
did  not  increase  the  financial  burdens  of  the  American  rail- 
road system,  yet  it  has  been  clear  during  the  past  few  months 
that  the  government  was  not  disposed  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  are 
designed  to  assure  proper  earnings  to  capital;  and  one  may 
guess  that  a  like  policy  will  be  followed  in  the  future  when- 
ever political  conditions  are  the  same.  If  the  government 
will  not  permit  private  carriers  to  earn  a  fair  rate  of  com- 
pensation, then  the  government  must  itself  ultimately  take 
the  responsibility  for  working  and  repairing  the  transporta- 
tion machine. 

We  must  hope  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  such  a 
practice  of  fair  dealing  as  will  dispose  managers,  employees, 
and  the  general  public  to  discuss  common  problems  in  a 
spirit  of  kindly  and  sympathetic  understanding,  whether 
they  relate  to  wages,  to  dividends,  to  rates,  or  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  railroad  service.  However  difficult  this  may 
be,  it  offers  the  only  hope  for  effective  service  and  for  the 
cessation  of  industrial  warfare  in  times  of  political  peace. 
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That  improvement  of  the  breed  of  archangels  suggested 
as  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  Yale  corporation's  require- 
ments for  the  presidency  of  Yale  is  apparently  needed  also 
by  the  administrators  and  professors  of  the  universities  of 
the  British  Empire  if  they  are  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them  in  these  piping  days  of  reconstruction.  To  hear 
the  discussions  at  their  congress,  held  in  Oxford  from  July 
5  to  July  8,  1 92 1,  was  to  realize  that  on  their  devoted 
shoulders  they  felt  descending  that  weight  which  is  said 
to  have  made  the  life  of  Atlas  no  bank  holiday.  Democracy, 
they  said,  must  not  turn  its  back  on  the  past.  The  uni- 
versities are  the  sole  means  of  making  that  past  living  and 
tonic.  Democracy  needs  leadership  in  civics,  politics,  and 
social  economics.  The  universities  must  supply  that  leader- 
ship. Democracy  must  organize  and  staff  its  secondary 
schools.  The  universities  are  the  training  ground  of  that 
organization  and  of  that  staff.  Democracy  must  have  dis- 
ciplined recruits  to  carry  on  its  commerce,  industry,  and 
administration.  The  universities  are  the  drill  fields  of  that 
discipline.  Democracy  must  educate  its  adult  laboring 
masses;  it  must  have  a  revolution  of  thought  and  not  of 
violence.  The  universities  are  the  nerve  center  of  that 
adult  education  which  shall  substitute  brains  for  blood. 
Democracy  must  develop  and  apply  scientific  research  to 
the  bettering  of  human  life  everywhere.  The  universities 
are  the  laboratories  of  that  disinterested  research  which 
shall   end   in  utility. 
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To  a  listener  who  had  just  heard  the  conference  of  the 
Labour  Party  proclaim  labor  as  the  savior  of  the  English 
people,  and  who  had  gathered  from  the  newspapers  that 
the  government  cherished  the  illusion,  not  shared  by  the 
editors,  that  its  task  was  to  save  the  nation  and  to  serve 
humanity,  there  was  perhaps  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the 
ardor  with  which  the  congress  of  the  universities  clapped 
on  the  same  hat. 

In  any  case  the  British,  like  us,  believe  that  by  con- 
ferences thay  shall  be  saved.  And  like  us,  they  find  the 
staff  of  salvation  a  weak  reed.  This  Oxford  conference 
opened  with  a  bulging  program  of  six  to  ten  papers  a  day, 
each  group  of  papers  to  be  followed  by  discussion  from  the 
floor.  The  first  day  the  papers,  already  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  hearers,  and  averaging  at  least  one  defini- 
tion of  a  university  to  a  paper,  were  read  relentlessly  through. 
The  second  day  the  time  allowance  was  shortened  and  there 
was  the  usual  disregard  and  deprecatory  tapping  of  the 
chairman's  bell  to  mark  its  lapse.  The  third  day  one 
Scotchman  stayed  away  altogether  and  another  used  only 
five  minutes  to  talk  'to'  his  paper.  Finally,  on  the  closing 
day,  the  papers  were  pretty  well  discarded,  and  discussion 
came  tardily  into  its  own.  Meanwhile,  in  garden  parties 
in  the  sultry  July  twilights,  and  in  corner  and  corridor  con- 
versations through  the  day,  the  real  quarrels  were  taking 
place  and  the  real  conclusions  being  reached. 

The  scene  was  in  some  aspects  unfamiliar  and  pic- 
turesque. The  chancellors  who  presided  formed  a  very 
Banquo-line,  not  of  academicians,  but  of  statesmen.  There 
were  Marquess  Curzon,  Right  Honorable  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Viscount  Haldane,  the  Marquess  of  Crewe,  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  Lord  Kenyon — a  succession  of  bald,  high-foreheaded, 
pale,  worn  men.  To  contrast  them  with  the  round  robust 
figures  of  earlier  "ruling-class"  Englishmen  was  to  catch 
one  hint  of  the  cost  of  empire.  They  came  down  to  the 
quiet  of  Oxford  from  state  entertainments  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  or  from  fracases  in  the  House  of 
Commons.    Lord  Robert  Cecil  the  night  before  his  arrival 
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had  heard  the  Prime  Minister  "red  with  rage,"  shout  at 
him,  and  had  sat  "with  bowed  head"  (the  quotations  are 
from  the  Post)  while  Mr.  Lloyd  George  answered  him  in 
"impassioned  terms"  and  with  "aggressive  complacency." 
Even  in  Oxford  they  were  not  safe.  Lord  Haldane  found 
himself  pictured  in  the  Post  the  morning  after  his  speech 
as  being  in  "Cloud-Cuckoo  Town,"  delighting  in  "playing 
with  the  idea  of  an  Utopia,"  and  as  describing  to  the  con- 
gress a  "very  magnificent  iridescent  bubble."  The  letters 
after  the  names  of  the  chancellors  and  professors,  as  varied 
as  the  list  of  Ph.D's  in  American  university  catalogues  is 
monotonous— K.C.B.,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  P.B.A., 
after  one  name;  O.M.,  K.T.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  after 
another;  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.D.,  LL.D.,  after  another — 
brought  to  mind  a  reported  remark  of  Professor  Gayley's  to 
a  "brother"  who  at  the  conclusion  of  a  fraternity  discussion 
was  going  on  with  the  jargon  of  the  relative  merits  of  Beta 
of  Eta  Nu  Psi  and  of  Alpha  of  Mu  Phi  Delta.  "Now  that 
we  are  alone,  for  God's  sake  let's  talk  sense." 

The  delegates,  to  the  American  who  thinks  of  his  country 
as  the  melting  pot,  were  surprisingly  diverse.  They  came 
from  fifty-nine  universities  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Ireland,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and 
India.  The  English  no  longer  lived  up  to  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  mental  attitude  of  Oxford  thirty  years  ago: 
"There's  nothing  new,  there's  nothing  true,  and  it  really 
doesn't  matter."  The  Scotch  had  complexions  between  rose 
and  leather,  with  dour  mouths  and  a  twinkle  in  the  eyes. 
The  Welsh,  like  Glendower,  still  wanted  to  call  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep,  but  spirits  now  of  moral  revival.  The 
Irish,  as  individuals  quite  the  most  popular  people  in 
England,  brought  in  their  gay  defiance  of  the  despotism  of 
fact,  their  sparkling  assurance  that  it  really  does  matter. 
The  Colonials,  perhaps  a  bit  assertive,  spoke  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  their  universities,  and  of  their  power  to 
"enthuse"  their  students.  The  Hindus — is  this  the  psy- 
chology of  released  subject  peoples? — bobbed  up  to  take 
an  ample  part  in  every  question;  insisting  on  discussing  at 
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length  the  object  of  research,  for  which  they  had  few 
facilities,  or  the  teaching  of  commerce,  of  which  they  had 
no  faculties.  A  Hindu  was  in  hearty  agreement  with  an 
Irishman  as  to  the  banishing  of  dead  languages. 

Yet,  unfamiliar  and  picturesque  as  this  diverse,  many- 
titled  group  seemed  at  first  glance,  it  soon  grew  clear  that 
it  had  gathered  to  face  problems  only  too  familiar  and 
humdrum,  the  old  difficulties  of  long  learning  and  short 
years,  of  fearful  newcomers  in  the  curriculum,  of  rotund 
demands  and  thin  purses.  It  fell  first  upon  the  abstract 
"student,"  that  unfortunate  theoretical  creature  who  plays 
the  part  of  the  rope  in  the  tug  of  war  between  ignorance 
and  the  professor.  There  was  no  sympathy  with  Emerson's 
desire  to  "let  the  people  be  themselves  and  enjoy  life  in 
their  own  way."  The  spokesman  of  Greek  would  not  relax 
one  iota  of  the  requirement  of  that  language  and  literature, 
but  would  add  archeology  to  "vitalize"  the  study.  No 
student,  said  the  economist,  should  study  economics  with- 
out previous  training  in  philosophy,  ethics,  psychology,  and 
history.  No  student,  said  the  scientist,  should  study  science 
without  a  grounding  in  history,  economics,  the  literature 
of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  and  two,  or  preferably  three, 
continental  languages.  No  student — this  was  the  "Modest 
Proposal"  of  the  technologist — should  come  to  technology 
without  a  foundation  in  the  principles  of  physiology,  geology, 
botany,  zoology,  astrology,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

At  a  safe  distance  behind  these  prescriptions  grinned 
young  human  nature:  the  boy  in  Australia  "who  will  put 
his  mind  in  a  corner  and  let  it  go  to  sleep  unless  he  is  kept 
up  to  the  collar,"  who  "shows  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
continue  study  of  anything,  unless  it  be  of  football  results, 
cricket  averages  and  betting  odds,"  whose  "pabulum,  if 
he  reads  at  all,  is  Garvice  and  Nat  Gould,"  and  who  "has 
been  saved  even  this  trouble  by  the  Movies;"  or  the  Oxford 
undergraduate,  "Atmosphere,  Old  Man."  "You  see,  when 
he  came  up  we  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  work  at. 
Well,  his  answer  was  that  he  didn't  mean  to  work  at  any- 
thing in  particular.    What  he  mainly  wanted  to  get  out  of 
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Oxford  was  'atmosphere,'  so  he  has  been  known  as* Atmos- 
phere' ever  since."  "Atmosphere"  and  the  reader  of 
Garvice  belong  to  the  nihilists,  as  Professor  Lee  of  Oxford 
called  them.  There  are  three  classes  of  students,  he  thought, 
generalists,  specialists,  and  nihilists,  and  the  university- 
should  turn  out  students  of  all  three  complexions;  the 
nihilist  section  should  be  turned  out  immediately. 

If  learning  here,  as  in  America,  is  long,  and  the  student 
elusive,  what  was  said  of  the  professor  in  these  seats  of 
leisure?  Hear  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford:  "There  is 
so  much  to  do.  We  are  all  overwhelmed  with  business. 
We  are  called  here  and  called  there.  We  sit  on  endless 
committees.  .  .  .  The  moment  a  man  becomes  dis- 
tinguished as  a  discoverer  he  is  given  an  administrative 
position.  .  .  .  Administration  swallows  all.  I  have  seen 
men  who  gave  promise  of  achievement  equal  to  that  of 
Huxley  or  of  Darwin  go  that  way.  .  .  .  Many  of  our 
teachers  suffer  from  the  terrible  virtue  of  conscientiousness. 
They  feel  that  they  are  not  doing  their  duty  unless  they 
are  almost  killing  themselves  in  teaching,  so  that  the  student 
in  their  subject  at  least  may  feel  that  he  is  getting  his 
money's  worth."  Hear  the  delegates  of  other  universities: 
"The  universities  are  overwhelmed  by  the  crowds  of 
students  rushing  to  make  up  the  arrears  of  war.  They  are, 
to  the  last  and  richest,  understaffed.  .  .  .  The  faculty 
could  not  afford  to  take  sabbatical  leaves  if  it  had  them, 
because  it  would  lose  the  money  earned  in  summer  and 
extramural  teaching.  .  .  .  The  professional  staff  is 
ground  down  by  the  routine  of  teaching.  I  have  seen  a 
demonstration  given  six  times  because  the  laboratory  was 
too  small  to  hold  the  students.  .  .  .  The  professor's 
only  hope  is  to  stretch  a  twenty-four  into  a  forty-eight 
hour  day." 

Much  in  the  British  university  world  seemed  new  and 
fearful  to  the  congress.  Students  are  coming  from  overseas 
without  Greek  ("We  expect  that!")  and  without  Latin, 
also,  bringing  the  fallacies  of  "the  virgin  soil  of  the  mind," 
and  the  world's  weariness  of  its  past.    These  theories  make 
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the  English  professor  "view  with  dread  new  curricula,  the 
product  of  intellectual  Bolshevism,  wholly  divorced  from 
the  past."  Even  students  coming  for  postgraduate  work 
are  in  the  mood  of  "Atmosphere."  One  of  them  had  chosen 
for  his  subject  of  investigation,  "The  Book  Labels  in  Col- 
lege Libraries."  Sir  William  Ashley,  professor  of  commerce 
at  the  University  of  Birmingham,  predicted  that  within 
twenty  years  there  will  be  faculties  of  commerce  in  every 
considerable  university  in  the  Empire.  His  prophecy 
aroused  "suspicion  and  alarm"  in  the  Post,  which  held 
that,  "To  have  satisfied  the  examiners  in  the  Art  of  Ad- 
vertising scarcely  seems  to  give  a  man  a  higher  claim  to 
culture  than  distinction  in  the  art  of  making  the  worse 
cause  appear  the  better  reason."  One  outspoken  delegate 
called  the  teaching  of  the  faculties  of  commerce  "eyewash," 
and  their  syllabi  "collections  of  snibbets."  The  professors 
of  education  demanded  from  every  university  a  distinct 
and  powerful  school  of  education,  and  from  the  nation  the 
law  that  no  one  should  teach  in  any  public  school,  ele- 
mentary or  secondary,  without  a  university  degree.  Their 
demands  were  opposed  by  those  who  believe  that  "Teachers 
are  born,  not  made,"  and  that  "If  you  are  not  careful, 
you  will  organize  genius  out  of  existence."  The  technolo- 
gists asked  for  general  descriptive  courses  dealing  with  the 
principal  facts  and  the  more  exciting  generalizations  in  the 
natural  sciences,  and  their  opponents  questioned  the  use 
"of  having  a  vague  memory  of  the  wrong  date  of  the  last 
geological  epoch,"  and  wondered  whether  the  nihilist  found 
even  the  misunderstood  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  an  exciting  generalization. 

But  if  these  portents  and  fears  seem  not  alien  to  us, 
even  more  native  were  the  revealed  frailties  of  finance. 
"Such  are  the  impelling  circumstances,  that  expenditure 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  there  is  not  a 
university  (London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  excepted)  but 
is  faced  with  a  heavy  deficit."  The  support  of  twenty-one 
English  universities  from  all  sources  totalled  last  year 
£1,480,000  and  left  an  estimated  deficit  of  £216,000.  More- 
over,  the   adoption   of  the   proposed   improved   minimum 
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salary  scale,  running  only  from  £300  to  £900,  would  add 
£333,000  to  the  budgets  of  these  universities.  There  is  one 
university  in  which  the  library  has  for  several  years  had 
an  annual  grant  of  £18  for  the  purchase  of  new  books,  and 
another  in  which  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose  stood 
at  £42.  The  newer  universities  feel  unable  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  tutorial  methods  used  in  the  older  ones,  and 
make  the  best  of  large  lectures  and  "paper  work."  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  their  leaders  turning 
to  the  old  solid  rock  of  private  property  and  smiting  it 
with  jocular  words  that  hide  serious  hearts.  "If  you 
know  any  millionaire,  or  even  any  man  with  £300,000  or 
£400,000  to  spare,"  said  one  vice-chancellor,  "give  me  his 
name."  "I  have  a  means,"  said  another,  "by  which  any 
man  may  avoid  that  saddest  of  epitaphs:  'And  the  rich 
man  also  died  and  was  buried'." 

But  the  British  in  victory  are  no  bankrupt  people,  and 
their  universities  are  attacking  with  vigor  and  flexibility 
the  difficulties  that  face  them.  Although  in  every  move 
for  innovation  there  is  a  sentiment  to  except  Oxford  and 
Cambridge — "Let  us  make  a  covenant,"  said  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  at  a  time  when  a  number  of  the  newer  uni- 
versities had  just  been  founded,  "let  us  do  nothing  that  can 
touch  the  atmosphere  and  tradition  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. They  are  sacred" — yet  these  cherished  exceptions 
would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  they  are  resting 
on  their  oars.  In  the  period  since  the  armistice  new  degrees 
have  been  devised  at  Cambridge  for  students  who  are  not 
British  subjects,  a  new  school  of  politics,  and  a  new  organ- 
ization for  the  training  of  teachers  have  begun  operations 
at  Oxford;  women  have  been  admitted  to  Oxford  on  terms 
of  full  equality  with  men;  the  same  step  has  been  warmly 
debated  at  Cambridge;  and  both  universities  have  stoutly 
supported  the  movement  to  develop  in  England  postgrad- 
uate work.  Moreover,  in  contrast  to  the  reports  brought 
to  England  from  America  of  "gloomy  deans"  shaking  their 
heads  over  the  moral  restlessness  of  their  students,  Oxford, 
according  to  its  Chancellor,  has  become  "inspired  with  a 
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noble  ardour,  and  without  losing  the  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment or  the  love  of  sport,  has  never  shown  a  better  record 
of  serious  work  accomplished  than  in  the  two  and  a  half 
years  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war."    In  this  same  period 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  reluctantly  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  state  aid.    Toward  this  principle  the  attitude  of 
the  British  is  wary.    As  the  conference  of  prime  ministers 
tried,   not    to   codify    the   relations   of    England    and    the 
Dominions,  but  to  discover  and  feed  the  springs  of  under- 
standing   and    common    impulse,    so    the    congress    of   the 
universities  shunned   the  conception   of  a   bureaucracy   in 
education.    They  were  proud  of  their  autonomy.    They  did 
not  want  the  government  to  own  51  per  cent  of  the  stock 
in  their  business.    They  advocated  the  effort  to  keep  local 
support  always  in  excess  of  state  support.    Above  all  else, 
they  feared  a  "General  Staff"  with  headquarters  in  White- 
hall.  Their  fear  of  political  influence  has  not  the  experience 
of  American  universities  behind  it.    They  are  thinking  of 
Germany,   not   of  the  United   States.     They  do   not   fear 
frequent  changes  of  administration,  interference  with  ap- 
pointments, variable  support,  lobbying,  and  graft,  so  much 
as  the  dictation  of  teaching  to  political  ends.    They  do  not 
wish  to  be  mixed  up  with  propaganda. 

Of  the  new  activities  of  the  universities,  extension,  under 
the  names  of  adult  education  and  of  extramural  teaching, 
is  obviously  the  lustiest  growth.  One  of  its  apostles  said 
that  it  would  take  the  universities  under  its  wing.  With  it 
come  the  evangelical  enthusiasm  of  the  Welshman,  the 
theological  ardor  of  the  Scotchman.  It  brings  in  its  train 
hallelujah  phrases,  "The  Great  Physician";  "The  university, 
like  the  church,  must  go  to  the  people";  "The  New  Jeru- 
salem"; "the  satisfaction  of  the  craving  of  the  masses  for 
spiritual  freedom."  It  brings  with  it  also  a  well-known 
fondness  for  charts  of  attendance  and  of  growth,  charts 
exultant  with  upward  curves.  Economics,  social  theory, 
and  history,  have  been  in  its  van.  A  typical  chart  shows 
seventeen  tutorial  classes  in  economics,  nine  in  social 
problems,   and  five  in  literature.     Universities  like  Leeds 
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and  Sheffield  have  a  thousand  adult  students  in  tutorial 
classes;  the  University  of  London  repeats  its  courses  in 
evening  hours;  at  the  University  of  New  Zealand  two-thirds 
of  the  regular  students  are  employed  during  the  day  and 
attend  the  university  at  night.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  evening  classes  at  the  universities,  and  in  the  borrowed 
rooms  outside,  "infant  classrooms  where  long-legged  students 
sit  in  children's  seats,"  a  revival  is  going  forward.  "I  want 
to  see  every  humble  student  who  can  profit  by  the  training 
welcome  within  the  University."  That  the  revival  at 
present  touches  the  old  more  than  the  young — "  the  first  to 
sign  on  was  a  glorious  old  lady  of  seventy-three  and  she 
stuck  to  it  until  she  died," — the  unmarried  rather  than 
the  married,  the  women  rather  than  the  men,  is,  in  the  view 
of  its  Wesleys,  only  the  sign  that  it  is  just  at  its  start. 

As  extension  calls  to  the  British  universities  from  with- 
out, research  springs  up  within.  The  temporary  absence 
of  German  competition  has  made  England  realize  that  she 
has  an  unparalleled  chance  to  become  the  goal  of  grad- 
uate students  the  world  over,  and  especially  to  draw  to 
herself  the  students  from  her  own  dominions  who  formerly 
went  to  German  and  Austrian  universities  for  their  ad- 
vanced study.  The  Ph.D.  degree  has  been  instituted  and 
an  earnest  inquiry  begun  into  the  practical  means  of  making 
that  degree  worth  while.  The  great  resources  of  the  museums 
of  the  older  universities,  it  is  seen,  must  be  made  available. 
There  must  be  provision  of  rooms  and  books  for  seminars, 
of  funds  for  the  publication  of  the  results  of  investigations. 
There  must  be  efficient  organization  of  postgraduate  in- 
struction. Competition  between  universities  must  be  re- 
placed by  cooperation:  the  professor  must  be  free  to  culti- 
vate part  of  a  subject  instead  of  having  to  cover  the  whole 
of  it.  Above  all,  the  university  as  a  whole  must  make 
reasonable  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  graduate  teaching,  of 
investigation,  and  of  the  leisure  that  makes  investigation 
possible.  "Be  not  drawn  away  by  the  number  of  under- 
graduates, but  see  that  their  future  and  the  future  of  the 
universities  depend  on  the  graduate  students." 
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The  congress,  with  its  demands  and  doubts,  its  novelties 
and  fears,  its  evangels  and  investigators,  closes.  The  arch- 
angels' work  is  never  done;  the  chancellors  go  back  to 
parliament  to  sit  on  committees;  the  vice-chancellors  go 
back  to  their  offices  to  work  with  their  faculties.  The  pro- 
fessors of  history  go  up  to  London  to  the  conference  of 
Anglo-American  professors  of  history.  The  delegates  go 
back  to  Sydney  and  Bombay  and  Calcutta  and  Montreal 
and  Dublin  and  Birmingham  to  report  to  their  colleagues. 
In  the  face  of  demands  and  doubts,  novelties  and  fears,  no 
one  is  downhearted.  The  English  will  confer  through  some- 
how. 


NOVEMBER  11,  1918 

Brave  hearts!  that  sleep  in  France, 
Sleep  on!  in  dreamless  peace,  sleep  on! 
Be  yours  the  Elysian  trance, 
The  glorious  rest  from  deeds  well  done. 

Great  hearts!  that  fought  in  France, 
When  men  in  other  lands  were  numb, 
We  to  the  paean  dance; 
But  you!  are  you  forever  dumb? 

Dumb?   Nay!    in  trumpet  tones 
You  speak  — proclaim  the  people  free. 
Forever  shall  your  bones 
The  letters  of  an  epic  be; 

A  song  of  the  woe  of  Time, 
Crushed  into  years  of  agony, 
Endured  by  souls  sublime, 
To  save  their  race  from  slavery. 

Beloved  of  those  you  saved! 
Dear  hearts  that  nobly  rest  in  France! 
Our  cheeks  with  tears  are  laved, 
Although  we  to  the  paean  dance. 


A.  C.  L. 
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STANLEY  T.  WILLIAMS 


It  is  difficult  to  go  far  in  Victorian  prose  without  en- 
countering the  anguish  of  the  poor.  Although  the  reader 
takes  refuge  in  the  novels  of  the  indifferent  or  in  the  poetry 
of  the  light-hearted,  yet,  just  as  when  Tristram  hid, 
"there  is  the  blood  for  witness."  Although  he  read  only 
patrician  Landor  or  medieval  Rossetti,  the  shadow  of  human 
misery  darkens  the  page.  Always  creeps  "the  eternal  note 
of  sadness  in."  As  the  reader  reconstructs  the  period  he 
finds  himself,  like  Carlyle,  sitting  among  a  thousand  dead 
dogs;  the  sins  of  the  past  weigh  him  down;  forgotten  griefs 
stain  his  imagination.  If  he  turns  to  Carlyle,  he  finds  Past 
and  Present^  with  tales  of  women  who  have  sodden  their 
own  children.  If  he  reads  Kingsley,  he  cannot  escape 
Yeast  and  Alton  Locke ',  two  microcosms  of  suffering;  little 
to  choose,  indeed,  between  the  village  revel  and  the  city 
gin-shop.  Later  William  Morris  tells,  indirectly,  the  same 
story;  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day  flees  to  an  impossible 
paradise,  forgetting,  if  he  can,  the  hell  about  him.  Even 
the  smiling  Matthew  Arnold  observes  that  the  murderess 
"Wragg  is  in  custody."  Victorian  prose-writers  are  by 
turns  cynical,  merry,  joyous,  but  they  never  still  the  voices 
of  those  that  mourn  and  are  not  comforted. 

Much  of  the  Victorian  prose  concerned  with  what  Car- 
lyle called  "the  condition  of  England  question"  is  frankly 
practical.  It  proposes  reforms  to  be  legislated.  Carlyle 
must  have   the   Corn  Laws  repealed;   Kingsley  will   have 
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sanitary  revolutions  for  the  agricultural  poor;  and  Hughes 
pleads  for  Susquehanna  Utopias.  These  benevolent  tracts 
seem  today  hardly  human;  their  ardor  is  burnt  out;  and 
the  chief  emotion  they  arouse  is  amazement  at  the  moth- 
eaten  political  economy  which  inspired  them.  To  read  a 
plea  to  paternalize  the  labor  which  is  now  paternalizing  us 
is  a  bit  ironical.  The  wheel  has  come  full  circle,  or  very 
nearly.  What  the  friends  of  mankind  were  asking  in  1850 
is  by  no  means  the  burden  of  their  petition  in  1922.  A  boon 
craved  and  granted  half  a  century  ago  deserves  to  be  laid 
away  in  lavender.  Victorian  prose  is  a  repository  of  ideas 
which  interest  us  keenly,  but  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
do  not  now  stir  us  deeply. 

Yet  we  are  more  capable  than  ever  before  of  compre- 
hending the  griefs  of  those  who  toil,  and  mourn,  and  die. 
The  war  has  helped  us  thus  far.  "I  met  a  hundred  men  on 
the  road  to  Delhi" — or  Flanders — "and  they  were  all  my 
brothers."  Brotherhood  is  daily  proved,  and  some  are 
likely  to  have  it,  if  not  willingly,  on  compulsion.  Carlyle's 
sardonic  anecdote  of  the  woman  who  demonstrated  her 
sisterhood  by  bestowing  typhus  fever  upon  fine  ladies  has 
more  point  today  than  in  1843.  Where  do  we  find  poignant 
expression  of  the  feelings  behind  the  mask  of  Victorian 
prose?  The  answer  is  whimsical:  We  find  it  in  Victorian 
poetry  of  social  unrest.  It  is  true.  Polemical  prose  leaves  us 
convinced — but  unenthusiastic  (in  the  original  sense  of  the 
adjective).  What  we  condemn,  yet  return  to  in  poetry  is 
its  autocentrism;  it  has  a  knack  of  showing  the  core  of  the 
mind.  Although  each  has  the  same  theme,  Hood's  Song  of 
the  Shirt  will  outlive  Kingsley's  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty, 
and  the  reason  is  not  the  poet's  euphemism  of  title.  Hood's 
lyric  is  tense  with  feeling;  it  is  a  cry  of  despair,  piercing, 
bitter.  Call  it  an  ugly  poem,  if  you  will;  certainly  it  was 
wrung  from  the  soul  of  one  who  understood  sweat  of  the 
body,  sweat  of  the  brain — and  despair.  For  ideas  basic  in 
Victorian  social  unrest  it  is  well  to  examine  the  prose,  but 
to  be  attuned  to  the  emotions  of  the  period,  know  its  poetry. 
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It  is  an  article  in  the  credo  of  every  critic  of  the  Victorian 
poets  to  point  out  the  pessimism.  Ruskin's  passage  in 
Modern  Painters  concerning  poets  either  adrift  in  faith,  or 
tugging  at  their  anchors,  has  never  been  contradicted-  Aside 
from  Robert  Browning  and  a  few  others  who  looked  at  life 
as  if  they  had  just  emerged  from  cold  baths,  nineteenth- 
century  poetry  reflects  the  smoky  existence  seen  by  George 
Eliot:  "Life  is  a  bad  business,  but  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it."  In  their  turn  Arnold  and  Clough,  the  "younger 
poets,"  prolong  the  minor  key.  It  is  less  axiomatic  for  the 
critic  to  connect  this  somewhat  philosophical  depression 
with  social  unrest.  But  the  ground  tone  of  a  passage  in  a 
famous  German  opera  was  based  upon  the  cry  of  the  people: 
"Bread,  bread!"  And  amid  all  the  fluting  of  Victorian 
poets  is  heard  this  cry.  It  is  true  that  the  nineteenth-century 
poets  who  made  their  Muses  mere  servants  to  political 
reform  are  forgotten.  In  the  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse 
may  be  found  just  two  lyrics  by  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the 
"Burns  of  Sheffield,"  and  one  of  these  has  no  hint  of  Shef- 
field. I  have  never  caught  anyone  reading  the  poetry  of 
Thomas  Cooper  or  the  lyrics  of  Eliza  Cook.  Perhaps  the 
bitterness  of  Elliott  and  Cooper  was  a  boomerang  which 
returned  and  wounded  them  mortally.  Nevertheless, 
these  poets  left  an  impression  which  will  last.  The  result 
of  their  interest  in  the  poor  was  not  to  create  a  definite 
body  of  inspired  poetry  dealing  with  this  theme,  nor  to 
raise  up  a  group  of  poets  to  become  immortal,  in  much  the 
same  fashion  as  Crabbe  became  famous,  as  bards  of  humble 
life.   Their  effect  was  subtler. 

For  the  unrest  touched  all  the  poetry  of  the  century. 
Its  influence  sometimes  created  fierce  eddies,  as  in  the  verse 
of  Elliott  and  Cooper,  but  was  rather  like  an  ever  widening 
ripple  that  affected  the  whole  stream  of  Victorian  poetry. 
Thus  Frederick  Harrison  says  in  Studies  in  Victorian  Lit- 
erature: "For  good  or  for  evil,  our  literature  is  now  absorbed 
in  the  urgent  social  problem,  and  is  become  but  an  instrument 
in  the  vast  field  of  sociology — the  science  of  society."  Early 
in  the  forties  William  J.  Fox  lectured  on  the  writers  who 
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were  assisting  practically  the  cause  of  the  poor.  Fox's 
category  was  not  exhaustive,  but  it  included  Tennyson, 
Wordsworth,  and  Mrs.  Browning,  and  a  number  of  more 
obscure  poets.  To  such  a  roster  might  be  added  many 
other  names  not  primarily  connected  with  social  reform, 
even  those  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 
The  interest  is  revealed  sometimes  by  a  lyric  or  ballad; 
sometimes,  as  in  Tennyson's  poetry,  by  continual  reference 
to  it  in  incident  and  character. 

At  first  glance  Tennyson  seems  to  be  rather  courtly 
about  the  question  of  poor-relief.  Nevertheless,  his  poetry 
reflects  real  solicitude  for  the  suffering  of  England.  Com- 
paratively few  of  his  poems  focus  exclusively  upon  the 
theme,  but  the  reader  feels  that  the  problem  is  constantly 
in  his  mind.  It  may  be  found  running  through  the  Idylls 
like  a  black  thread  through  gorgeous  tapestries.  By  its 
influence  are  affected  such  lyrics  as  Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere  and  The  Miller  s  Daughter  and  many  longer  poems, 
among  them  Maud.  In  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After 
Tennyson's   bitterness   is   akin   to   Elliott's   and   Cooper's: 

There  the  smouldering  fire  of  fever  creeps  across  the 

rotted  floor, 
And  the  crowded  couch  of  incest  in  the  warrens 

of  the  poor.    .     .     . 

And  even  in  In  Memoriam  his  personal  grief  suggests  more 
general  wrongs.    There  is,  the  poet  declares: 

A  deeper  voice  across  the  storm 
Proclaiming  social  truth  shall  spread, 
And  justice. 

In  the  poetry  of  Arnold  and  Clough  the  annals  of  the 
poor  are  told  more  faintly.  Clough's  introspective  lyrics 
dwell  upon  social  distress  as  another  factor  in  the  unanswer- 
able questions  of  God  and  Life;  poverty  merely  makes  the 
solution  of  these  problems  just  a  little  more  difficult.  Life 
Is  Struggle  is  reminiscent  of  the  struggles  of  the  poor,  while 
The  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich  debates  the  political  issues 
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of  the  forties  in  limpid  hexameters.  Arnold  is  even  more 
detached;  he  is  less  concerned  by  the  lack  of  bread  than  by 
the  lack  of  urbanity.  His  cure  is,  indeed,  fearfully  like  par- 
maceti,  yet  it  is  unfair  to  think  of  Arnold  as  insensible  to 
the  inward  bruise.  He  understood  his  despised  Philistines 
and  his  "remnant"  too  well  for  that.  A  Summer  Night 
reveals  a  sympathy  for  those  who  toil  that  is  deep  and 
comprehending. 

If  the  influence  of  social  unrest  did  not  affect  a  writer's 
work  as  a  whole,  as  it  did  Tennyson's,  or  indirectly,  as  it 
did  Arnold's  and  Clough's  poetry,  it  was  likely  to  express 
itself  in  a  few  poems  wholly  concerned  with  the  subject  and 
possibly  pulsing  with  feeling  repressed  in  the  poet's  more 
conventional  poetry.  Thus  it  is  noticeable  that  William 
Morris'  poem  The  Voice  of  Toil  has  a  fervor  absent  in  the 
poet's  romantic  lyrics.  The  lack  of  more  poetry  from 
Morris  on  a  theme  so  dear  to  him  is  comprehensible  if  one 
recollects  his  ideals  for  art,  whether  painting  or  poetry.  A 
finished  artist  like  Morris  was  likely  to  see  more  clearly 
than  a  politician-poet  like  Ebenezer  Elliott  that  poetry  was 
not  the  ideal  medium  for  the  Malthusian  doctrine.  The 
best  expression  of  Morris'  social  ideals  occurs  in  his  prose. 

For  another  reason  Kingsley's  verse  reflects  the  unrest 
but  intermittently.  Kingsley  was  not  inclined  to  take  him- 
self seriously  as  a  poet.  His  hurried  genius  poured  itself 
out  in  prose,  pleading,  exhorting,  damning,  for  social 
amelioration.  Kingsley  was  incapable  of  forgetting  the 
misery  of  the  poor;  a  revolution  sooner  or  later  he  thought 
as  certain  as  the  fall  of  the  sword  of  Damocles;  and  his 
Carlylean  eloquence  on  these  questions  is  at  home  only  in 
prose.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  boy  in  Charles  Kingsley; 
his  rages  and  enthusiasms  are  so  irrepressible,  and  often  so 
out  of  proportion  to  their  objects;  he  is  equally  frantic 
against  the  Oxford  Movement  and  against  corsets.  He 
was  sensible  enough  to  make  verse  a  weapon  against  his 
dragons  only  occasionally.  When  he  does  do  so  his  is  a  very 
real  poetic  sceva  indignatio^  burning  fiercely,  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  from  his  master,  Cariyle. 
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These  poems  are  tours  de  force  set  into  the  novels  at 
crescent  points  of  Kingsleyan  wrath,  as  if  their  writer  felt, 
like  Dante,  that  prose  was  too  tepid  to  describe  his  hell; 
as  if  he  believed  that  noble  anger  required  poetry.  At  the 
climax  of  his  denunciation  in  Yeast  of  the  misery  of  the 
agricultural  poor  appears  the  ballad  of  The  Bad  Squire; 
and  Alton  Locke  ends  with  the  song: 

Weep,  weep,  weep,  and  weep 
For  pauper,  dolt,  and  slave; 
Hark!  from  wasted  moor  and  fen, 
Feverous  alley,  workhouse  den, 
Swells  the  wail  of  Englishmen 
"Work!  or  the  grave." 

Kingsley  was  at  his  best  in  a  kind  of  local  ballad,  like  The 
Sands  of  Bee  and  Airly  Beacon.  He  suffered  under  the  illusion 
that  contemplative  poetry  as  a  type  was  doomed  to  pass, 
and  all  his  shorter  poems  have  a  certain  lilt  and  abandon 
of  feeling.  When  his  theme  became,  instead  of  buccaneers 
and  outlaws,  the  cause  of  the  poor,  a  motif  in  Kingsley's 
daily  life,  there  resulted  poetry  of  the  poor  ennobled  by 
deep  feeling;  poetry  of  unrest  which  was  uncompromisingly 
sincere. 

Another  poet,  less  intimately  acquainted  than  Kingsley 
with  the  living  conditions  of  the  wretched,  contrived  to 
write  a  few  lyrics  of  the  poor  which  achieved  for  him  fame 
in  his  own  time,  and  some  degree  of  immortality  today. 
This  poet  was  Thomas  Hood,  "the  witty  and  the  tender 
Hood."  Kingsley  praises  Hood  in  Alton  Locke:  "Hood's 
lyrics  .  .  .  rise  right  out  of  the  depths  of  that  Inferno, 
London,  sublime  from  their  very  simplicity."  What  can 
compare,  he  asks,"  with  the  Eschylean  grandeur,  the  terrible 
rhythmic  lilt  of  Hood's  Cholera  Chant?" 

Hood  knew  something  of  toil  and  poverty,  but  it  seems 
a  caprice  of  fate  that  made  this  jester  the  writer  of  songs 
dear  to  the  lowest  of  the  submerged;  that  a  man  whose 
profession  was  laughter  should  sing  so  movingly  of  tears. 
But  Hood's  suit  of  motley  hid  sympathy.  His  grief  for 
others  was  genuine.    He  shrinks,  in   a  letter  to  his  aunt 
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written  in  1815,  before  the  filth  and  suffering  of  London. 
And  his  poetry  as  a  whole  alludes  constantly  to  the  sorrows 
that  he  tried  to  fight,  for  the  most  part,  with  jests.  The 
extravagant  fun  of  Miss  Kilmansegg  merely  throws  into 
sharper  relief  the  death  scenes  of  that  poem.  He  was  one, 
says  Steadman  in  Victorian  Poets,  "who  interpreted  the 
popular  heart,  being  himself  a  sufferer." 

It  is  extraordinary,  when  Hood  is  re-read  from  this 
standpoint,  how  much  of  his  gaiety  seems  tremulous,  and 
how  profound  is  his  pity  for  the  poor.  His  mirth  is  by  no 
means  a  cloak,  but  is  rather  that  power  of  the  strong  to 
jest  when  there  is  no  cause  for  rejoicing.  Like  Mercutio  he 
puns  in  the  face  of  death.  His  romances  are  usually  of  the 
unfortunate,  his  Eugene  Aram  being,  in  final  analysis,  a 
study  of  the  feelings  of  a  criminal.  Moreover,  much  of 
Hood's  poetry  deals  directly  and  solely  with  poverty  and 
despair:  A  Drop  of  Gin,  The  Lady's  Dream,  The  Workhouse 
Clock,  and  The  Lay  of  the  Labourer  are  instances. 

Hood's  poetry  of  the  poor  is  remarkable  because  it  was 
popular  poetry  of  the  poor.  By  two  lyrics,  apparently 
written  by  the  merest  chance,  although  probably  destined 
to  appear  as  the  fruition  of  this  strain  in  his  nature,  Hood 
became  known  throughout  England  as  a  poet  who  under- 
stood the  griefs  of  the  poor,  and,  more  than  that,  could 
make  these  griefs  singable,  and  thus  communicable.  These 
two  lyrics,  by  no  means  unfamiliar  today,  were  The  Song 
of  the  Shirt  and  The  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

An  account  of  the  origin  of  the  first  poem  occurs  in 
Jerrold's  Life  of  Hood:  "A  wretched  woman  .  .  .  was 
charged  at  the  Lambeth  police  office  with  having  stolen 
articles  belonging  to  her  employer.  It  was  shown  that  she 
made  trousers  for  sevenpence  a  pair  and  the  utmost  she 
could  make  was  seven  shillings  a  week  which  her  employers 
looked  upon  as  'a  good  living  for  a  woman  who  had  herself 
and  two  infant  children  to  support'."  To  arouse  public 
sympathy  one  anecdote  is  worth  a  book  of  statistics.  The 
inactive  interest  in  this  woman  Hood  crystallized  into 
aggressive   indignation    by   a   poem    as   simple    as   it   was 
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poignant.  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt"  says  Mr.  M.  H.  Spiel- 
mann,  "went  through  the  land  like  wild-fire."  It  was  re- 
printed in  countless  journals;  it  was  translated  at  once  into 
foreign  tongues;  it  was  printed  on  cotton  handkerchiefs; 
and  it  was  sung  in  the  streets  of  London.  It  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  universality  of  its  appeal,  or  to  fancy 
that  the  poem  was  not  known  to  nearly  every  reader  in 
England.  At  Hood's  home  in  Wanstead  a  tree  bore,  soon 
afterward,  this  legend:  "In  pity  for  the  woes  of  mankind, 
beneath  this  ancient  tree  Thomas  Hood  wrote  the  'Song  of 
the  Shirt."  Beneath  Hood's  monument  is  the  inscription: 
"He  sang  the  Song  of  the  Shirt." 

Such  fame  must  have  been  agreeable  to  Hood:  he  was 
a  journalist.  Yet  the  knowledge  that  his  poetry  had  helped 
the  wretched  must  have  pleased  him  more:  he  was  also  a 
poet  of  the  poor.  "What  delighted  and  touched  my  father 
most  deeply,"  writes  his  daughter,  "was  that  the  poor 
creatures  to  whose  sorrows  and  sufferings  he  had  given 
such  eloquent  voice  seemed  to  adopt  its  words  as  their  own 
by  singing  them  about  the  streets  to  a  rude  air  of  their 
own  adaptation." 

The  second  lyric  was  hardly  less  popular  than  The  Song 

of  the  Shirt,  and  its  literary  merit  was  greater.    The  Bridge 

of  Sighs  is   a   threnody;  a  lament  for  a  girl  who  drowned 

herself  in  preference  to  making  shirts  "at  three  halfpence 

apiece."    This  lyric,  Browning  declared,  was  "alone  in  its 

generation."    Mr.  Saintsbury  to  the  contrary,  Hood  is  not 

free  from  sentimentality.    He  is  not  immortal  in  spite  of 

anthologies  and  popular  editions  of  his  verse.    Nor  has  he 

the  distinction  of  speaking  from  the  ranks  of  the  common 

people;  although  there  is  no  condescension  on  his  part,  he 

speaks  rather  for  them.    Nevertheless,  he  is  one  of  the  few 

writers  of  all  time  able  to  call  widespread  attention  to  the 

misery  of  the  poor  through  the  medium  of  poetry,  a  feat 

difficult  indeed  to  perform.    James  Russell  Lowell's  epitaph 

is  just: 

Here  lies  a  poet.    Stranger,  if  to  thee 

His  claim  to  memory  be  obscure, 

If  thou  wouldst  truly  know  how  great  was  he, 

Go,  ask  it  of  the  poor. 
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Poetry  like  Hood's  would  "have  seem'd  a  period  to 
such  as  love  not  sorrow,"  but  it  was  the  poetry  of  another 
than  Hood  that,  like  Edgar's  tale  of  Gloucester,  "tops 
extremity."  It  was  reserved  for  Ebenezer  Elliott  to  paint 
a  picture  of  the  misery  of  the  poor  as  graphic  as  Titian's 
Last  Judgment,  and  as  microscopic  in  ruthless  detail.  Elliott 
gives  no  passing  glimpse  of  the  vermillion  towers  of  Dis, 
but  exhibits  the  nine  circles  of  Hell  entire.  He  puts  into 
verse  feelings  seldom  expressed  in  poetry;  he  does  not  so 
much  blame  as  blaspheme  the  oppressor;  and  as  he  writes 
he  literally  weeps.  His  rage  is  as  mighty  as  Carlyle's,  and 
venomous.  "Damn  you,"  someone  once  wrote  him  con- 
cerning his  poetry,  "why  don't  you  write  something  that  a 
gentleman  can  read?"  But  Elliott  made  no  truces  with 
gentlemen,  or,  for  that  matter,  with  kings.  His  speeches 
contained  hardly  more  invective  than  his  poetry:  "They 
poisoned  Socrates,"  he  once  shouted  before  a  political  meet- 
ing,  "they  crucified  Jesus,  and  they  are  starving  YOU!" 

Ebenezer  Elliott  is  the  only  poet  in  English  literature 
who  dared  make  political  stump  speeches  on  Parnassus; 
his  theme  in  poetry  is  not  merely  the  suffering  of  the  poor 
but  legislation  for  them.  He  adapts  the  sliding  scale  to  the 
heroic  couplet;  he  sings  of  "Peterloo  massacres"  and  corn 
laws;  his  gaunt  Muses  are  Adam  Smith,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
and  Cobden.  In  all  nineteenth  century  poetry  nothing  can 
be  found  so  strange,  unless  it  be  that  some  of  Elliott's 
poetry  has  survived.  In  boyhood  Elliott  was  a  free  trader, 
and  in  manhood  a  maniacal  reformer,  whose  goal  in  life 
was  "the  abolition  of  the  food  monopoly."  His  poems  were 
bludgeons  by  which  he  intended  to  force  this  consummation. 

On  March  19,  1831,  Lord  Lytton  wrote  a  letter  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine  to  the  Poet  Laureate  Southey  con- 
cerning a  "remarkable  poem  by  a  mechanic."  The  mechanic 
was  Ebenezer  Elliott.  From  this  time  on  appeared  a  series 
of  poems,  in  type  of  imagination  not  unlike  Crabbe's,  dealing 
with  the  wrongs  and  ideals  of  the  English  workingman. 
The  Letter,  The  Exile,  The  Village  Patriarch  (dedicated  to 
Henry  Brougham),  The  Splendid  Village,  The  Ranter,  with 
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its  picture  of  the  Chartist  preacher — all  these  lyrics  are 
concerned  with  questions  of  the  political  meeting.  "Stop 
mortal,"  Elliott  wrote  for  his  own  epitaph,  "here  thy 
brother  lies,  the  poet  of  the  poor."  Not  less  the  poet  of  the 
poor,  but,  more  remarkable,  the  poet  of  poor-legislation. 
If  read  coolly  much  of  this  poetry  seems  like  satire  or 
melodrama.    One  lyric  of  Elliott's  begins: 

My  murdered  baby!     .     .     . 

Baby,  forgive  me!    I  forgive  thy  sire.    O  heaven,  forgive 
us  both. 

Others  are  merely  verse-forms  of  maxims  in  free-trade  books. 
All  are  frenzied  with  abuse,  invective,  and  sarcasm.  In 
The  Jacobin  s  Prayer  Elliott's  invocation  runs: 

Avenge  thy  plundered  poor,  O  Lord! 
But  not  with  fire,  but  not  with  sword — 
Not  as  at  Peterloo  they  died 
Beneath  the  hoofs  of  coward  pride. 
Avenge  our  rags,  our  chains,  our  sighs, 
The  famine  in  our  children's  eyes! 

•  •  •  • 

Whip  them,  O  Lord,  with  poverty! 

Elliott  achieved  in  verse  what  Carlyle,  whom  he  strangely 
resembles,  did  in  prose:  the  inadequate  "Morrison's  Pill" 
legislation  he  denounced  without  mercy;  so  vehemently  in- 
deed as  to  amaze  even  the  masters  of  vituperation.  Carlyle 
spoke  of  Elliott's  "troublous  tears"  and  Kingsley  accused 
him  of  "deliberate  savageness."  Even  Landor  felt  that 
another  lion  was  abroad  in  the  jungle,  and  commented  with 
respect  on  the  fury  of  this  strange  roaring.  Nor  was  Elliott's 
voice  in  the  slightest  degree  hollow;  he  was  sincere.  His 
life  was  a  protest  against  oppression,  and  he  considered 
poetry  the  most  natural  as  well  as  the  most  effective  modus 
dicendi.  His  models  were  Milton,  Otway  in  Venice  Pre- 
served, Burns,  Byron  in  Childe  Harold,  Dryden,  and  Swift. 
In  the  preface  to  the  Corn  Law  Rhymes  he  praises  the  union 
of  poetry  and  politics! 
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The  first  effect  upon  a  modern  reader  of  Elliott's  pe- 
culiar blend  of  poetic  ideals  is  stunning.  We  seem  to  be 
present  at  a  judgment  day  and  to  be  personally  responsible. 
The  fervor  of  the  man  is  overwhelming.  "I  do  not  re- 
member," he  says,  "the  time  when  I  was  not  dissatisfied 
with  the  condition  of  society.  Without  ever  envying  any 
man  his  wealth  or  power,  I  have  always  wondered  why  the 
strong  oppress  the  weak."  The  theory  of  purification 
through  suffering  Elliott  thought  a  grim  joke  for  those  who 
had  to  be  purified.  Elliott's  bitterness  was  intensified  by 
a  constitutional  gloom.  Whenever  he  spoke  of  an  escape, 
in  boyhood,  from  drowning,  he  was  accustomed  to  add: 
"The  more  the  pity."  "I  had  a  taste  also,"  he  remarks  of 
his  youth,  "for  the  horrible — a  passion,  a  rage  for  seeing 
the  faces  of  the  hanged  or  the  drowned.  Why,  I  know 
not,  for  they  made  my  life  a  burden."  Elliott  was  an 
expert  in  the  anatomy  of  human  misery. 

A  revised  estimate  of  Elliott  includes,  besides  admiration 
for  his  fearlessness,  something  like  pity,  or  even  amusement 
for  his  warped  conception  of  what  the  millennium  was  to 
be,  and  incidentally,  for  his  theories  of  poetry.  For  the  two 
great  illusions  of  Elliott  were  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  meant  instant  salvation,  and  that  poetry  was  the 
instrument  for  the  achievement  of  that  end.  His  notion  of 
heaven  was  a  field  of  untaxed  grain,  and  his  idea  of  perfect 
poetry  was  a  philippic  against  those  who  sought  to  tax 
such  treasure  hoards.  No  degree  or  title  seemed  to  him 
more  enviable  than  his  own  C.  L.  R.,  the  Corn  Law  Rhymer! 
"I  have,"  he  declares,  "won  my  name  as  'Rhymer  of  the 
Revolution,'  and  am  prouder  of  that  distinction  than  I 
should  be  if  I  were  made  Poet  Laureate  of  England."  He 
regarded  Carlyle  as  the  "Homer  of  the  Age,"  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  considered  himself  its  Demosthenes.  "He 
is,"  says  Alexander  Smith  in  Dreamthorp,  "Apollo  with 
iron-dust  on  his  face,  wandering  among  the  Sheffield  knife- 
grinders." 

Hood  and  Elliott  are  but  two  of  the  poets  who  wrote 
for  those  who  had  no  bread;  other  champions,   humbler 
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poets  of  the  poor  are  nearly  forgotten.  Justly  so.  Yet  to 
understand  fully  this  phase  of  nineteenth  century  thought 
these  also  should  be  read.  For  example,  take  down  from 
the  shelves  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,  by  Thomas  Cooper, 
"the  last  of  the  Chartists,"  a  monstrosity  in  twelve  volumes 
in  Spenserian  stanzas.  The  fact  that  such  a  book  was  ever 
written  is  suggestive.  There  it  is,  a  miracle  of  tedium  and 
eccentricity,  an  anathema  against  priestcraft,  bad  govern- 
ment, and  skepticism,  yet  a  memorial  to  the  anguish  of 
poor  Cooper  who  in  Victorian  England  drank  the  dregs 
of  these  evils.  "Indisputable  traces,"  says  Carlyle  of  the 
book,  "of  genius — a  dark  Titanic  energy  struggling  there 
for  which  we  hope  there  will  be  clearer  daylight  by-and- 
by."  Cooper  was  encouraged  to  write  poetry  for  the  people 
by  Disraeli,  Dickens,  and  Jerrold.  He  lacks  the  vigor 
of  Elliott;  his  mood  is  total  hopelessness.  One  of  his  Chartist 
hymns,  written  in  prison,  begins: 

God  of  the  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky, 
To  Thee  Thy  mournful  children  cry; 
Didst  Thou  the  blue  that  bends  o'er  all 
Spread  for  a  general  funeral  pall? 

Sadness  and  gloom  pervade  the  land; 
Death — famine — glare  on  either  hand; 
Didst  Thou  plant  earth  upon  the  wave 
Only  to  form  one  general  grave? 

With  Cooper  among  the  obscure  are  many  others:  Charles 
Mackay,  with  his  hopes  for  a  brotherhood  of  men;  Eliza 
Cook,  singing  of  the  poor  in  such  poems  as  The  Song  of  the 
Haymakers;  or  Mary  Robinson,  with  her  gruesome  Prelude. 
Fox  in  his  Lectures  Addressed  Chiefly  to  the  Working  Classes 
praises,  for  their  poetry  in  behalf  of  the  poor:  Barry  Corn- 
wall, Joanna  Baillie,  Leigh  Hunt,  Thomas  Moore,  and  Mrs. 
Adams.  Everywhere  in  Victorian  literature  may  be  found 
the  poetry  of  the  poor.  In  the  unrest  of  today  nothing 
like  this  has  occurred.  The  poor  sing  no  longer  humbly  or 
despairingly  of  sorrows  which  are  irremediable.   Their  prose 
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— for  there  is  little  poetry — is  confident,  and  filled  with 
precise  claims — claims  on  the  verge  of  fulfillment,  and 
always  leading  to  more  claims.  The  voice  of  the  worker 
is  different  now  than  when  he  spoke  through  the  poems  of 
Thomas  Hood  and  Ebenezer  Elliott.  Quantum  mutatus  ab 
Mo — He  wears  still  the  garb  of  Esau,  but  his  voice  is  the 
voice  of  Jacob.  Conservatives  who  marvel  at  his  pre- 
sumption had  better  look  into  this  forgotten  verse.  There 
may  be  found  the  sorrows  which  he  has,  in  the  main,  over- 
come. To  the  assurance  of  the  present  the  road  has  been 
bitter  and  long;  how  bitter  and  how  long  may  be  appreciated 
by  reading  the  poetry  of  Victorian  social  unrest. 
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TO  SOUTH  FORK  CANYON 


JACK  LYMAN 


Wandering  airs  of  green  and  gold 
Float  down  that  canyon,  while  aloft, 
Looming  from  the  fringed  firs, 
The  mountains  tower,  dark  and  cold, 
Wrought  with  might  in  days  of  old. 
Far  in  the  shadows  rise  the  whirrs 
Of  fleeting  grouse-wings,  and  around, 
Breathing  from  the  ancient  mold — 
Spoil  of  years  upon  the  ground — 
The  fragrance  of  the  forest  floor 
Mingles  with  the  measures  soft 
Of  streams  that  pour  with  silver  sound 
And  singing  flow  for  evermore. 

There  the  mist  drifts  fine  and  thin 
To  feed  the  gilded  chinquapin; 
And  like  a  surging  distant  sea, 
Whose  moving  miles  beat  soundlessly, 
Time's  far  refluent  voice  is  rolled 
Deep  in  that  canyon  old. 

To  all  of  men  who  there  come  faring, 
Bright  or  bitter,  in  joy  or  tears, 
That  canyon's  voice  shall  whisper  soon 
"What  is  man  in  the  tale  of  years? 
I  am  Peace  and  Power  and  Daring, 
Man  is  a  beetle  beneath  the  moon! 
Stay  with  me  then  and  quit  your  faring, 
Worship  me  late  and  soon!" 
And  that  whisper,  subtly  snaring, 
Its  air-borne  secret  softly  sharing, 
Is  a  spell,  like  the  planets'  tune. 


Anna  Hummingbird.     Effective  sight  though  poised  in  midair. 

Courtesy  of  C.  A.  Held.      (Copyright,  July  12,  1917.) 


< 'louh'ii-crowned  Sparrow  (left).     Fox  Sparrow  (right). 


Photo  by  Joseph  Dixon. 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  BERKELEY  CAMPUS. 


AMELIA  SANBORN  ALLEN 


The  understanding  of  the  bird  life  of  a  region  depends 
not  only  on  the  number  of  scientists  working  in  that  field, 
but  also  on  the  number  of  amateurs  who  interest  them- 
selves in  it.  Gilbert  White  was  not  a  professional  scientist, 
but  his  observations  as  recorded  in  the  Natural  History  of 
Selbourne  have  outlasted  his  sermons.  Amateurs  in  Cali- 
fornia may  not  be  Gilbert  Whites,  but  it  will  not  be  because 
they  have  less  opportunity  to  observe  wild  life  nor  because 
all  knowledge  has  already  been  gathered,  classified,  and 
filed.  Very  many  of  the  simplest  facts  are  still  awaiting 
discovery. 

The  campus  of  the  University  of  California  is  virtually 
a  bird  refuge.  It  also  offers  a  happy  combination  of  wild 
and  cultivated  land,  woods  and  lawns,  grassy  hill  slopes 
and  vine-clad  banks  along  the  streams.  Each  of  these 
plant  associations  attracts  its  own  group  of  birds,  and 
each  bird,  in  its  own  chosen  environment,  is  subject  to 
the  law  of  necessity.  Anyone  who  is  interested  may  make 
their  acquaintance  and  learn  their  ways,  but  to  any- 
one else  they  are  only  birds — probably  sparrows  or  jays,  if 
one  even  tries  to  give  them  a  name.  Suppose,  then,  we 
begin  with  the  sparrows  and  the  jays — or  rather  with  the 
jays,  for  there  are  only  twenty-eight  members  of  the  sparrow 
family  on  the  revised  campus  list! 

The  Blue  Jays  are  conspicuous  not  so  much  for  their 
color  as  for  their  raucous  noises,  for  their  mob  violence, 
and  for  their  habit  of  publishing  from  the  tops  of  the  highest 
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trees  every  bird  scandal  they  can  ferret  out.  There  are 
two  kinds — one  with  a  crest,  the  other  without,  and  the 
former  has  a  voice  and  manners  even  more  raucous  than 
the  latter.  The  crested  or  Coast  Jays  are  more  common 
among  the  conifers,  while  the  California  Jays  are  more  at 
home  among  the  oaks,  for  they  feed  largely  on  acorns. 
Being  fond  of  nuts,  they  are  naturally  attracted  to  the 
bleachers,  where  they  become  very  bold.  Unfortunately 
they  do  not  live  by  peanuts  and  acorns  alone,  but  also  have 
a  great  liking  for  the  eggs  and  the  young  of  other  birds. 
Their  thieving  is  the  cause  of  many  of  the  bird  commotions 
during  the  nesting  season. 

The  Red-shafted  Flicker  can  make  as  much  noise  as 
the  Jay  by  a  variety  of  methods  which  range  from  loud 
free  calls  to  resonant  drumming.  He  is  as  handsome  as 
the  jay,  but  with  a  very  different  color  scheme  which 
blends  soft  fawn  with  grays,  browns,  scarlet,  and  black. 
His  most  striking  color  is  white,  which  is  concealed  when 
the  wings  are  folded,  but  is  shown  very  clearly  in  flight. 
I  know  of  no  more  perfect  study  in  color  than  a  flicker 
feeding  on  poison  oak  berries  in  the  late  fall — scarlet  in 
wings,  tail,  and  moustaches  matches  the  scarlet  leaves, 
fawn  and  brown  match  the  branches  and  paler  leaves,  and 
there  is  just  enough  velvety  black  to  break  the  solid  colors 
and  bring  them  to  leaf  dimensions.  Although  a  member 
of  the  woodpecker  family,  the  flicker  has  many  food  habits 
peculiar  to  himself.  Probably  his  favorite  food  is  ants, 
which  he  licks  up  with  a  long  sticky  tongue. 

Passing  by  the  quail,  whose  loud  calls  are  generally 
known  because  of  the  familiar  heritage  from  generations 
of  hunting  ancestors,  a  few  of  the  less  conspicuous  birds 
begin  to  make  a  dent  on  our  consciousness.  The  Plain 
Titmouse  is  one  of  these — a  small  gray  bird  with  a  prom- 
inent crest,  which  builds  its  nest  in  a  hole  in  a  tree,  calls 
like  a  chickadee,  and  whistles  a  variety  of  loud  sweet  notes 
which  sound  like  "Pe-ter,  Pe-ter,  Pe-ter,"  or  again,  "Caesar- 
ink,  Caesar-ink,  Caesar-ink."  Each  season  one  hears  a 
different  combination.    He  is  responsible  for  a  light  tapping 
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in  the  silent  woods,  persistently  repeated  until  he  gets  at 
the  kernel  of  the  hazelnut  that  he  holds  firmly  against  the 
branch  between  his  toes. 

With  one's  eyes  adjusted  to  this  small  bird  with  its 
loud  note,  there  are  numerous  possibilities  among  the 
smaller  birds,  still  leaving  untouched  those  twenty-eight 
of  the  sparrow  type.  For  instance,  the  Vigors  Wren,  which 
scolds  and  chatters  as  it  searches  for  its  daily  food  along 
the  branches  of  the  oaks  or  in  the  tangled  shrubs  and  vines. 
It,  too,  nests  in  a  hole  and  sings  a  brilliant  song.  One  of 
the  types  sounds  as  if  he  were  calling  to  his  mate:  "Come 
to  the  door,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet,"  a  very  appropriate  call 
if  she  understands  English. 

Then  there  are  the  innumerable  little  gray  Bush-tits, 
which  twitter  about  in  flocks  and  hang  upside  down  as 
they  search  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  for  aphids  and 
other  small  insects.  Only  during  March,  April,  and  May, 
when  they  are  bringing  up  large  families  in  their  hanging 
nests,  are  these  flocks  broken  up.  Bush-tits  can  give  us 
many  pointers  about  hawks,  whose  presence  they  announce 
by  combining  all  their  alarm  notes  into  one  "confusion 
chorus,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  very  disconcerting  to  the 
hawk.  The  motionless  flock  is  practically  invisible,  but 
the  noise  comes  from  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

The  Wren-tits,  small  brown  birds  with  long  tails  and 
short  bills,  show  no  such  communistic  tendencies,  but  are 
almost  always  seen  in  pairs  except  while  the  young  are 
still  dependent.  The  sole  surviving  member  of  a  whole 
genus  is  this  strictly  western  bird.  Its  manners  suggest  a 
relationship  to  the  wrens,  but  its  short  bill  and  open  nest 
deny  it.  It  is  quite  closely  confined  to  low  shrubs,  being 
most  numerous  on  the  brushy  hillsides  where  its  loud 
'Tit-tit-tit-tit-tree-ee-ee-ee,"  all  on  one  note,  is  a  com- 
mon sound. 

On  almost  any  part  of  the  campus  where  flowers  bloom, 
one  finds  the  Anna  Hummingbird.  He  is  particularly  fond 
of  the  twinberry,  honeysuckle,  geranium,  salvia,  lion's 
tongue,    and    other    tubular,    nectar-bearing    flowers.     No 
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doubt  he  has  much  to  do  with  the  fertilization  of  flowers 
of  this  type.  No  gem  is  brilliant  enough  to  compare  with 
the  iridescent  crimson  of  the  feathers  of  the  gorget  and  the 
crown  of  this  concentrated  bit  of  fiery  energy.  From  the 
time  when  he  begins  his  courtship  in  early  January  until 
he  has  driven  off  the  last  Allen  Hummingbird  in  October, 
he  is  master  of  his  chosen  territory;  and  no  jay  or  hawk  or 
cat  enters  it  without  being  made  to  understand  by  whose 
permission  he  is  allowed  to  trespass. 

By  his  territory,  I  do  not  mean  the  nest  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  These  concern  him  not  at  all.  Perhaps 
he  is  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  domestic  affairs;  what  the 
arrangement  is  we  do  not  know  except  that  Madame  seems 
to  manage  very  well  by  herself.  His  interest  is  in  the  food 
supply  and  his  method  is  to  corner  all  the  sugar  produced 
within  a  certain  area.  From  a  perch  which  dominates  that 
territory  he  stands  guard  and  woe  to  any  other  hummer 
who  comes  too  near! 

One  of  his  courtship  antics  is  very  striking.  Above  the 
perch  of  his  lady-love  he  shoots  through  the  air,  his  body 
describing  an  arc  which  at  its  lowest  point  barely  misses 
that  demure  midget's  head.  With  almost  the  same  velocity 
he  completes  the  curve  to  the  same  height  on  the  other 
side,  only  to  reverse  and  repeat  the  movement  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  After  performing  this  acrobatic  feat  three 
or  four  times,  he  rises  to  a  height  at  which  he  is  scarcely 
visible  and  drops  with  tremendous  velocity,  producing  an 
explosive  whistle  at  the  bottom  of  the  arc. 

As  one  nears  the  foot  of  the  grass-covered  hills,  he 
begins  to  hear  the  song  of  the  Western  Meadow  Lark,  one 
of  the  half-dozen  best  song-birds  of  the  campus.  He  is  a 
bird  of  the  open  fields  and  the  only  brilliant  singer  in  such 
situations.  Even  he  usually  seeks  some  perch — a  tree,  a 
fence-post,  or  a  projecting  rock,  for  his  musical  ebullition. 
He  also  sings  on  the  wing,  not  as  the  true  larks  do,  but 
rather  in  the  manner  of  some  of  the  finches. 

Going  on  into  the  canyons,  one  hears  in  addition  to 
the  Vigors  wrens,  titmouses,  and  wren-tits,  the  California 
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Thrasher,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  song-birds. 
A  large  brown  bird  with  a  long  sickle-shaped  bill  which  is 
his  tool  for  digging  out  grubs  from  the  light  soil,  he  is 
practically  limited  to  the  leaf-mould  area.  I  can  imagine 
his  fine  scorn  for  black  adobe.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  is  expressing  himself  when  he  sits  in 
a  low  oak  or  elderberry  tree  and  in  most  outlandish  lan- 
guage philosophizes  on  the  comical  aspect  of  things  in 
general.  He  is  closely  related  to  the  Mockingbird,  but  is 
a  trifle  less  of  a  buffoon  and  expresses  his  sentiments  in 
contralto  notes. 

Farther  up  the  canyon  is  the  nesting  site  of  the  Red- 
tailed  Hawk,  next  to  the  Turkey  Vulture  our  largest  soaring 
bird.  The  small  Sparrow  Hawk  is  more  often  seen  near 
the  campanile.  They  are  both  economically  beneficial,  as 
the  principal  food  of  the  former  consists  of  harmful  rodents, 
grasshoppers,  and  crickets,  while  the  latter,  quite  contrary 
to  what  his  name  would  imply,  lives  almost  wholly  on  the 
larger  insects.  The  large  hawk  swoops  upon  his  prey,  while 
the  smaller  poises  in  the  air  on  fluttering  wings,  then  drops 
almost  vertically  into  the  grass. 

The  owls  are  not  easy  to  find  in  the  daytime  unless  one 
happens  to  come  upon  the  jays  mobbing  one.  But  an 
evening  walk  upon  the  campus  proper  or  into  the  canyon 
may  result  in  the  discovery  of  the  three  species.  The 
largest,  the  Great-horned  Owl,  is  usually  heard  hooting  in 
the  distance.  When  near  by,  the  hoot  becomes  a  terror- 
izing reverberation,  said  to  be  uttered  in  order  to  make  the 
"frozen"  rodent  reveal  its  whereabouts.  The  Monkey- 
face,  or  Barn  Owl,  is  the  buff  middle-sized  owl  that  screeches 
horribly.  In  mating  season,  he  makes  a  clicking  noise  which 
suggests  a  faulty  speedometer.  The  little  musical  Screech 
Owl  has  fallen  heir  to  the  name  given  to  an  old-world 
relative,  but  is  itself  never  guilty  of  indulging  in  such 
vulgar  noises.    Its  note  is  a  weird  but  musical  tremolo. 

All  the  birds  described  so  far  are  found  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  and  are  therefore  listed  as  "permanent  residents." 
The  very  latest  additions  to  this  list  include  the  Western 
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Robin,  the  Point  Pinos  Junco,  and  the  Tawny  Creeper- 
The  robins  are  usually  very  abundant  during  the  winter* 
but  for  two  years  a  few  of  them  have  given  up  the  tradi- 
tional robin  idea  that  they  must  nest  in  the  mountains  and 
have  remained  through  the  summer  and  raised  their  young 
on  the  campus.  In  the  summer  of  1920  one  nest  was  found, 
in  the  summer  of  1921  a  number  of  pairs  were  present.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  nestlings  of  that  first  brood  were  not 
banded.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  in- 
crease includes  any  of  the  birds  bred  according  to  the  new 
idea. 

The  case  of  the  juncos  is  different.  The  flocks  which 
visit  the  campus  in  the  winter  time  are  Sierra  Juncos,  but 
the  birds  which  have  been  nesting  here  the  last  few  years 
belong  to  the  race  which  breeds  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains. 
Since  the  Point  Pinos  Junco  is  a  permanent  resident  through 
the  rest  of  the  range,  it  is  probable  that  it  should  be  placed 
in  that  class  here.  Very  likely  it  flocks  with  the  Sierra 
Juncos  during  the  winter,  just  as  the  Nuttall  Sparrows  join 
the  Intermediate  Sparrows.  This  year  the  Creeper,  also, 
has  nested  on  the  campus,  and  it  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  the  breeding  bird  is  the  Tawny  Creeper  of  the 
redwood  region  or  the  Sierra  Creeper  which  visits  us  in 
the  winter  months. 

Skipping  the  Willow  Woodpecker,  Black  Phoebe,  Cali- 
fornia Horned  Lark,  Brewer  Blackbird,  California  Shrike, 
and  Hutton  Vireo,  we  complete  the  list  with  the  twelve 
members  of  the  sparrow  or  finch  family  which  are  "per- 
manent residents."  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce 
the  number  to  eleven  by  eliminating  the  English  sparrow. 
But  he  is  too  bullheaded  to  take  hints,  too  wily  to  be  re- 
duced by  strategy,  too  prolific  to  be  decimated  by  inter- 
ference— the  kind  of  alien,  who,  once  in  the  country,  does 
not  amalgamate,  but  settles  down  to  the  scavenger's  lot 
for  all  time. 

The  other  eleven  permanent  sparrows  are  native  species, 
and  comprise  some  of  our  most  companionable  birds.  The 
California  Purple  Finch,  perhaps  our  finest  songster,   the 
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Pine  Siskin,  a  pale,  streaked  goldfinch  that  chooses  to  nest 
in  the  conifers,  the  Willow  Goldfinch,  which,  in  limited 
numbers,  feeds  on  the  mustard  and  thistles  of  wild  land, 
and  the  Rufous-crowned  Sparrow,  which  prefers  the  south 
slopes  of  brushy  hills,  may  for  one  reason  or  another  hold 
themselves  more  or  less  aloof  from  man;  but  the  Linnet 
chooses  to  nest  under  our  windows,  the  Green-backed 
Goldfinch  (wild  canary)  feeds  on  the  garden  composites 
and  sips  water  from  a  dripping  hydrant,  the  Song  Sparrow 
and  San  Francisco  Towhee  are  equally  at  home  in  wild  or 
cultivated  shrubs,  the  Nuttall  Sparrow  picks  up  the  crumbs 
in  the  dooryard,  and  serenades  us  on  moonlight  nights,  and 
the  Brown  Towhee  is  almost  literally  underfoot. 

This  brings  the  list  of  permanent  residents  up  to  thirty- 
six.  Winter  visitants  number  thirty-two,  summer  visitants 
twenty,  and  transients  thirty-four,  giving  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two — eighty-six  yet  to  be  treated.  The 
cost  of  paper  and  print  necessitates  selection. 

Among  the  winter  visitants  are  two  very  destructive 
hawks:  the  Cooper  and  the  Sharp-shinned.  The  strong 
tendency  among  farmers  and  boys  with  their  first  guns  to 
call  every  hawk  a  chicken-hawk  and  proceed  to  "take  a 
crack"  at  it  will  no  doubt  soon  bring  our  western  states 
into  the  same  condition  with  the  eastern  half  of  our  country, 
and  with  England.  In  England  practically  all  of  the  larger 
hawks  have  been  exterminated  in  the  interests  of  the  exotic 
pheasant  reared  and  protected  for  the  fall  shooting;  and  in 
our  country  a  hawk  is  already  a  vara  avis  east  of  Ohio.  Of 
course,  the  natural  result  of  such  warfare  is  that  rats  and 
mice  take  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  wheat  and 
other  grains.  In  spite  of  California's  laws  making  the 
killing  of  a  Red-tailed  or  Sparrow  Hawk  a  misdemeanor, 
the  two  species  are  being  reduced  year  by  year. 

The  Red-breasted  Sapsucker,  a  member  of  the  wood- 
pecker family,  lives  on  the  sap  of  trees  which  it  obtains  by 
drilling  small  holes  through  the  bark  to  the  cambium  layer. 
The  constant  bleeding  from  these  holes,  renewed  year  after 
year  on  a  favorite  tree,  often  results  in  the  death  of  the 
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branches  attacked.  The  birds  seemingly  have  very  catholic 
tastes,  for  they  feed  upon  the  oak,  weeping  willow,  eucalyp- 
tus, camphor,  and  pepper  trees,  as  well  as  orchard  varieties. 

Many  of  the  winter  visitants  are  small  birds  which  go 
about  in  flocks  during  their  stay  with  us.  The  Cedar  Wax- 
wings  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  these,  and  are 
easily  recognized  when  one  has  made  their  acquaintance. 
They  are  not  song-birds,  but  utter  a  single  high-pitched 
tseep  which  reveals  their  presence  when  they  might  other- 
wise be  entirely  overlooked.  Their  plumage  is  very  fine 
and  velvety,  and  beautiful  in  color.  The  body  is  soft  fawn 
deepening  to  olive-gray  on  the  back  and  fading  to  buff  on 
the  breast,  the  tail  is  edged  with  yellow  and  the  wing 
feathers  are  tipped  with  a  bit  of  brilliant  red.  The  head 
is  crested  and  a  black  velvety  stripe  runs  through  the  eye. 
They  feed  upon  berries  of  different  kinds,  pepper  berries, 
Oregon  ash,  and  hawthorn  being  prime  favorites.  In  perch- 
ing, they  often  select  the  top  of  a  bare  tree,  where  they  can 
be  easily  recognized,  as  the  crest  is  silhouetted  against  the 
sky.  In  flight  they  keep  very  close  together  in  flocks  of 
from  eight  to  twenty-five  individuals,  very  different  from 
the  robins  that  straggle  along  in  scattered  groups. 

Pipits  are  usually  to  be  found  during  the  winter  months, 
always  in  open  spaces — on  the  lawn  at  the  base  of  the 
campanile,  on  the  athletic  fields,  or  on  the  hillside  above 
the  Greek  theater.  Sometimes  they  congregate  in  great 
numbers  and  fly  up  almost  from  under  one's  feet,  turn 
and  wheel  until  the  coast  is  clear,  when  they  alight,  perhaps 
in  the  same  spot,  walk  about  a  bit  with  teetering  gait,  then 
quietly  resume  their  feeding. 

Five  winter  visitants  of  the  sparrow  family  are  to  be 
found  in  flocks.  The  Savannah  Sparrows  keep  rather  far 
back  in  the  hills,  while  the  Intermediate  or  Gambel  Sparrows 
and  the  Golden-crowned  Sparrows  are  omnipresent  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  about  the  nurseries,  and  in  almost  any 
grassy  spot  where  shrubbery  is  conveniently  near  for  hiding. 
The  Nuttall  Sparrow  companionably  joins  these  flocks  of 
nearly   related   crowned   sparrows   for   the   winter  months. 
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The  American  Crossbills  are  very  irregular  in  their  visits 
and  therefore  cause  considerable  comment  when  they  are 
found  among  the  pine  trees  prying  open  the  cones.  The 
Sierra  Juncos  belong  to  the  sparrow  family,  too,  and  are 
very  numerous  in  the  winter  time,  being  found  usually  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Monterey  cypress  trees.  Little  black- 
hooded  gray  birds  they  are,  that  show  the  white  feather 
when  they  fly. 

The  Fox  Sparrows  are  less  gregarious  and  less  numerous 
than  the  crowned  sparrows,  being  found  most  abundantly 
underneath  the  chaparral  on  the  north-facing  hillside,  where 
they  scratch  out  delectable  morsels  of  food.  The  Rusty 
Song  Sparrow  and  the  White-throated  Sparrow  are  rare. 

The  warbler  family  has  four  representatives  among  the 
winter  birds,  the  Orange-crowned,  the  Myrtle,  the  Audubon, 
and  the  Townsend.  The  first  of  these  is  rare.  The  Audubon 
Warbler  in  winter  plumage  is  gray,  lightly  streaked  with 
black,  except  for  a  yellow  crown,  throat,  rump,  and  sides, 
and  white  patches  on  the  tail  feathers.  The  Myrtle  Warbler 
differs  from  this  in  having  the  throat  white  instead  of  yellow. 
In  habits,  these  birds  are  very  interesting.  Most  warblers 
are  birds  of  the  wild  wood,  each  with  its  own  preferred 
association.  The  Audubon  Warbler  is  such  a  bird  in  his 
summer  home  in  the  mountains,  but  in  the  winter  time  he 
seeks  his  food  wherever  suitable  insects  can  be  found.  He 
may  be  busy  about  the  blossoms  of  the  eucalyptus  tree  or 
darting  out  like  a  flycatcher  from  the  electric  wire  or  peering 
under  the  eaves  of  buildings.  In  cold  weather  his  task  is 
not  easy,  for  insects  are  hard  to  find. 

The  Townsend  Warbler  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our 
winter  birds,  but  is  much  harder  to  find  than  the  Audubon 
warbler.  He  is  green  above  and  yellow  on  the  head  and 
breast,  with  very  striking  black  markings  on  the  side  of  the 
face  and  body,  and  a  black  patch  on  the  throat.  It  gives 
one  a  thrill  to  see  him  peering  out  from  the  dense  dark 
green  of  a  conifer  or  oak. 

The  little  Western  Winter  Wren  is  one  of  the  toylike 
members  of  the  bird  world.    When  the  children  see  him 
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they  go  into  ecstasies,  and  even  the  most  straight-laced 
scientific  attitude  becomes  a  bit  emotional  at  the  sight  of 
the  midget.  He  is  usually  hidden  under  the  thickest  tangle 
of  senecio  or  poison  oak,  only  coming  out  on  top  occasionally. 
The  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  which  is  not  much  larger,  is 
up  so  high  among  the  pine  cones  that  he  is  equally  hard  to 
find.  His  call  note,  however,  is  so  distinctive  that  it  is 
easily  recognized.  It  is  a  reed  tone  almost  exactly  like  the 
sound  produced  by  blowing  across  a  single  opening  in  a 
child's  mouth  organ. 

The  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
of  the  winter  birds — a  tiny  greenish-yellow  bird  with  a 
white  eye-ring  and  two  white  bars  on  the  wing.  The  ruby 
crown  is  partially  concealed  but  when  it  is  raised,  it  is  as 
striking  as  the  hummer's  gorget.  To  hear  its  song  in  all  its 
brilliancy,  one  needs  to  find  it  in  the  high  Sierra  where  the 
birds  nest  in  the  summer  time. 

The  Golden-crowned  Kinglet  is  less  abundant,  less  con- 
spicuous, and  less  accomplished  as  a  singer  than  his  cousin, 
but  he  is  no  less  worthy  of  our  interest.  His  colors  are 
brighter  and  the  crown  is  outlined  by  bands  of  black  and 
yellow  which  are  always  visible. 

Aside  from  the  western  robins  which  are  often  very 
abundant  during  the  winter,  there  are  four  other  members 
of  the  thrush  family  on  the  campus  winter  list.  The  Dwarf 
Hermit  Thrush  is  always  pretty  evenly  distributed  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighborhood  of  the  toyon  or  Crataegus 
bushes.  The  Varied  Thrushes,  which  are  the  size  of  robins 
and  wear  black  collars  over  bright  orange-colored  vests 
are  much  shyer  and  quieter  than  their  cousins  and  are 
easily  overlooked.  But  it  pays  to  hunt  them  up  and  make 
their  acquaintance.  Their  favorite  haunts  on  the  campus 
are  along  Strawberry  Creek  east  of  the  Faculty  Club  and 
on  Woolsey  Creek  east  of  the  President's  house.  The 
Blue-birds  are  often  seen  flying  over  the  campus,  but  are 
rather  a  rare  sight  at  closer  range.  Sometimes  they  find 
what  they  are  seeking  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hilgard  Hall. 
It  is  a  red-letter  day  when  one  finds  a  Townsend  Solitaire 
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and  a  redder-lettered  day  when  one  hears  him  sing  as  I  did 
one  day  last  winter. 

Just  as  the  first  signs  of  spring  begin  to  appear, 
when  the  Japanese  quince  and  the  wild  currant  open  the 
season  of  blossoming  flowers,  the  little  Allen  Hummingbird 
comes  as  a  forerunner  of  the  summer  visitants  among  the 
birds.  He  is  very  perceptibly  smaller  than  the  Anna  Hum- 
mer, there  is  less  green  on  the  back,  the  tail  is  reddish-brown, 
and  the  iridescent  feathers  are  limited  to  the  throat  and 
are  of  a  coppery  color.  The  buzzing  of  his  wings  is  much 
more  metallic  than  that  of  the  larger  Anna.  As  early  as  the 
thirteenth  of  February  I  have  found  the  nest  already  built 
under  a  sheltering  roof  on  a  geranium  twig.  But  most  of  the 
species  wait  until  spring  is  a  little  farther  advanced. 

March  brings  the  Lutescent  Warbler  whose  trill  sounds 
like  a  very  musical  telephone  bell.  Its  nest  is  soon  built 
in  a  depression  in  the  hill  slope  or  stream  bank,  very  cleverly 
concealed.  The  House  Wren's  bubbling  song  is  heard  at 
about  the  same  time.  Nor  do  these  two  early  arrivals  carry 
the  concert  alone,  for  by  this  time  most  of  the  permanent 
residents  are  in  the  full  song  of  the  courting  season.  The 
sharp  "sweet"  of  the  Western  Flycatcher  is  soon  added,  and 
the  Warbling  Vireo  begins  his  roundelay,  which  is  sweet  and 
cheery  but  a  bit  monotonous  because  quite  perfect  and 
always  the  same.  Anyone  interested  in  versification  will 
recognize  the  song  from  the  following  or'w,-'iw,-'u,  repeated 
without  variation  ad  infinitum. 

Before  the  first  of  April  the  Golden  Pileolated  Warbler 
is  also  in  hiding  among  the  willows  along  the  creeks,  only 
occasionally  showing  his  golden  and  yellow  coat  and  black 
velvet  cap.  But  his  "chip-chip-chip-chip-chip"  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  his  presence. 

The  little  gray-headed  Tolmie  Warbler  sings  his  cheery 
song  in  the  canyon  near  the  swimming  pool  and  the  Yellow 
Warbler  frequents  the  deciduous  trees  on  the  lower  campus. 

Three  members  of  the  Sparrow  family  are  quite  rare 
on  the  campus.  They  are  the  Lawrence  Goldfinch,  the 
Western  Lark  Sparrow,  and  the  Western  Chipping  Sparrow. 
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The  Black-headed  Grosbeak,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  summer  visitants,  being  comparatively 
large,  bright  colored,  abundant,  and  a  very  sweet  singer. 
Black,  white,  and  burnt  orange  are  his  colors,  and  the 
black  of  his  head  combined  with  the  very  thick  bill  give 
rise  to  his  name.  The  song  is  phrased  and  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  robin's  song,  but  lacks  the  thrush  quality. 
Most  of  the  notes  are  in  the  middle  register  and  are  very 
pure  and  sweet. 

The  Lazuli  Bunting,  also  a  member  of  the  finch  or 
sparrow  family,  is  most  beautiful  in  color,  being  a  tur- 
quoise blue  on  the  back,  head,  throat,  and  chest.  A  pale 
pinkish  cinnamon  suffuses  the  breast,  the  remainder  being 
gray  or  white.  The  song  is  of  a  finch  type,  pleasing,  but 
of  very  thin  quality. 

It  is  the  middle  or  end  of  April  before  the  Russet- 
backed  Thrush  is  seen,  and  the  middle  of  May  before  its 
loud,  liquid  song  becomes  general.  The  song  is  a  familiar 
one  to  every  Berkeleyan,  rising  in  spirals  from  the  pitch 
of  the  whistled  call  note  till  it  ends  in  high,  faint,  quavering 
organ  tones  that  can  be  heard  only  if  one  is  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  singer. 

Two  flycatchers,  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  and  the 
Western  Wood  Pewee,  come  about  the  first  of  May.  The 
pewee  is  a  dull-colored  bird,  with  a  querulous  complaining 
note  uttered  constantly.  If  one  happens  to  live  near  a 
nesting  pair,  he  will  no  doubt  think  that  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon bird,  but  a  wider  experience  shows  it  to  be  rather 
rare.  The  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  is  a  larger  bird  which 
perches  high  in  a  eucalyptus  or  pine  tree  and  sings  a  loud 
free  song  of  three  notes  which  suggest  the  three  syllables, 
A-pee-hew.  This  song  when  given  by  a  bird  nesting  near 
the  Greek  theater  can,  I  believe,  be  heard  by  the  next  pair 
to  the  south  nesting  near  the  Claremont  Hotel,  and  also 
by  the  one  to  the  north  nesting  in  La  Loma. 

Of  the  remaining  summer  visitants,  the  Bullock  Oriole 
is  rare  now,  the  Cliff  Swallows  are  reduced  to  a  very  small 
colony  at  the  head  of  Strawberry  Canyon,  the  Cassin  Vireo 
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is  very  seldom  found,  and  though  the  Turkey  Buzzard  is 
seen  soaring  above  the  hills,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it 
nests  on  grounds  belonging  to  the  University. 

Of  the  transients,  there  are  several  groups:  (i)  Those 
which  breed  in  the  Bay  region  or  in  Contra  Costa,  and 
casually  drop  in,  or  fly  over,  such  as  the  Red-winged  Black- 
bird, Kingfisher,  Ash-throated  Flycatcher,  Western  Gull, 
Western  Yellow-throat,  etc.  (2)  Those  that  pass  through 
in  their  migrations  from  their  summer  to  their  winter  homes, 
or  vice  versa,  such  as  the  Rufus  Hummingbird,  the  Western 
Tanager,  the  Black-throated  Gray  Warbler,  and  the  Hermit 
Warbler.  (3)  Those  that  seem  to  have  come  just  by  acci- 
dent, as  the  Black-and-White  Warbler,  an  eastern  species. 
The  White-throated  Sparrow  was  formerly  considered  an 
accidental  transient,  but  like  many  tourists  to  California, 
it  has  begun  to  come  regularly  for  the  winter  months,  and 
is  now  classed  as  a  winter  visitant.  The  only  member  of 
the  sparrow  family  which  falls  in  this  group,  the  twenty- 
eighth  on  the  campus  list,  is  the  Cassin  Purple  Finch, 
which  has  been  recorded  but  once. 

Since  my  home  is  in  Strawberry  Canyon,  there  are 
many  opportunities  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  campus  birds.  A  bird  bath  and  a  feeding  table  just 
outside  a  large  plate  glass  window  which  looks  into  the 
campus  oaks,  bring  the  birds  so  close  that  even  the  nictitat- 
ing membrane  is  plainly  seen.  Brown  Towhees,  San  Fran- 
cisco Towhees,  Song  Sparrows,  California  Jays,  and 
Thrashers,  come  at  all  times  of  the  year  for  food,  and 
introduce  their  young  ones  as  soon  as  they  are  grown;  and 
in  the  winter  time  numbers  of  Fox  Sparrows  and  Golden- 
crowned  Sparrows  join  the  company  of  regular  boarders. 
Breadcrumbs,  cooked  cereals,  canary  seed,  baked  potato, 
apple,  and  suet  are  always  in  demand,  and  grapes  or  toyon 
berries  attract  the  Wren-tits  and  Thrushes.  One  winter 
a  White-throated  Sparrow  took  up  his  abode  with  us  and 
for  five  winters  a  Rusty  Song  Sparrow  spent  many  of  the 
winter  months  here. 
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The  continued  reappearance  of  this  one  bird  (no  others 
have  been  seen  on  the  campus)  made  me  suspect  that  the 
same  individual  was  returning  year  after  year,  and  so, 
as  opportunity  offered,  I  banded  a  few  of  my  boarders. 
The  first  bird  to  be  marked  in  this  way  was  a  Brown  Towhee, 
which  was  accidentally  caught  February  n,  1919.  Since 
that  time  his  mark  of  identification  is  easily  seen  as  he 
feeds  on  the  table,  and  he  is  never  missing.  The  next  bird 
to  be  banded  was  a  Fox  Sparrow  which  was  caught  in  a 
basement  room,  March  29,  191 9.  He  migrated  with  his 
kind  to  Alaska  soon  after,  but  returned  to  his  winter  board- 
ing place  November  3,  191 9.  On  April  24,  1920,  he  started 
on  his  second  summer  trip  to  Alaska  and  returned  safely 
again  on  November  7,  1920.  Two  Golden-crowned  Spar- 
rows were  likewise  banded  March  3,  1920,  made  their 
summer  journeys  to  Alaska,  where  they  raise  their  young, 
and  returned,  one  on  October  23,  the  other  November 
15,  1920,  and  one  again  on  October  25,  1921. 

Eastern  experiments  on  a  more  elaborate  scale  have  been 
carried  out  with  great  success  by  Mr.  S.  Prentiss  Baldwin, 
who  has  established  a  series  of  traps  for  catching  birds  in 
order  to  band  them.  His  reports  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  which  took  over  the  records 
of  the  American  Bird-Banding  Association  and  which  is  now 
asking  for  volunteers  to  make  the  work  general.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  great  deal  of  definite  information  about  the 
movements  and  life-histories  of  birds  will  be  gathered  by 
this  method.  Surprises  are  certainly  in  store  for  those  who 
undertake  to  do  the  trapping  and  banding. 

The  following  list  is  based  on  "A  Second  List  of  the 
Birds  of  the  Berkeley  Campus"  compiled  by  Joseph  Grinnell 
and  published  in  The  Condor  (January,  19 14).  Addi- 
tions include  species  observed  since  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Grinnell's  list,  and  also  three  species  seen  in  the  years 
1884  to  1888  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  and  published  in  the 
Condor  (October,  1921). 
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PERMANENT  RESIDENTS 

California  Quail.    Lophortyx  californica  californica. 

Western  Red-tailed  Hawk.    Buteo  borealis  calurus. 

American  Sparrow  Hawk.    Falco  sparverius. 

American  Barn  Owl.    Aluco  pratincola. 

California  Coast  Screech  Owl.    Otus  asio  bendirei. 

Dusky  Horned  Owl.    Bubo  virginianus  pacificus. 

Willow  Woodpecker.    Dryobates  pubescens  turati. 

Red-shafted  Flicker.    Colaptes  cafer  collaris. 

Anna  Hummingbird.    Calypte  anna. 

Black  Phoebe.    Sayornis  nigricans. 

California  Horned  Lark.    Otocoris  alpestris  actia. 

Coast  Jay.    Cyanocitta  stelleri  carbonacea. 

California  Jay.    Aphelocoma  californica  californica. 

Western  Meadowlark.    Sturnella  neglecta. 

Brewer  Blackbird.    Euphagus  cyanocephalus. 

California  Purple  Finch.  Carpodacus  purpureus  californicus. 

California  Linnet.    Carpodacus  mexicanus  frontalis. 

Willow  Goldfinch.    Astragalinus  tristis  salicamans. 

Green-backed  Goldfinch.    Astragalinus  psaltria  hespero- 

Pine  Siskin.    Spinus  pinus  pinus.  [philus. 

English  Sparrow.  Passer  domesticus. 

Nuttall  Sparrow.    Zonotrichia  leucophrys  nuttalli. 

Pt.  Pinos  Junco.   Junco  oreganus  pinosus. 

Rufous-crowned  Sparrow.   Aimophila  ruficeps  ruficeps. 

Santa  Cruz  Song  Sparrow.  Melospiza  melodia  santaecrucis. 

San  Francisco  Towhee.    Pipilo  maculatus  falcifer. 

California  Brown  Towhee.    Pipilo  crissalis  crissalis. 

California  Shrike.    Lanius  ludovicianus  gambeli. 

Hutton  Vireo.    Vireo  huttoni  huttoni. 

California  Thrasher.    Toxostoma  redivivum  redivivum. 

Vigors  Wren.    Thryomanes  bewicki  spilurus. 

Tawny  (?)  Creeper.    Certhia  familiaris  (occidentalis?). 

Plain  Titmouse.    Baeolophus  inornatus  inornatus. 

Coast  Bush-tit.    Psaltriparus  minimus  minimus. 

Intermediate  Wren-tit.    Chamaea  fasciata  fasciata. 

Western  Robin.   Planesticus  migratorius  propinquus. 
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Winter  Visitants 

Band-tailed  Pigeon.    Columba  fasciata  fasciata. 
Marsh  Hawk.    Circus  hudsonius. 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk.    Accipiter  velox. 
Cooper  Hawk.    Accipiter  cooperi. 

Sierra  Red-breasted  Sapsucker.    Sphyrapicus  varius  dag- 
Say  Phoebe.    Sayornis  sayus.  [getti. 
American  Crossbill.    Loxia  curvirostra  minor. 
Western  Savannah  Sparrow.  Passerculus  sandwichensis 

alaudinus. 
Intermediate  Sparrow.   Zonotrichia  leucophrys  gambeli. 
Golden-crowned  Sparrow.    Zonotrichia  coronata. 
White-throated  Sparrow.    Zonotrichia  albicollis. 
Sierra  Junco.   Junco  oreganus  thurberi. 
Rusty  Song  Sparrow.    Melospiza  melodia  rufina. 
Valdez  Fox  Sparrow.    Passerella  iliaca  sinuosa. 
Yakutat  Fox  Sparrow.    Passerella  iliaca  annectens. 
Sooty  Fox  Sparrow.    Passerella  iliaca  fuliginosa. 
Cedar  Waxwing.    Bombycilla  cedrorum. 
Orange-crowned  Warbler.    Vermivora  celata  celata. 
Alaska  Myrtle  Warbler.    Dendroica  coronata  hooveri. 
Audubon  Warbler.    Dendroica  auduboni  auduboni. 
Townsend  Warbler.    Dendroica  townsendi. 
American  Pipit.    Anthus  rubescens. 
Western  Winter  Wren.    Nannus  hiemalis  pacificus. 
Sierra  Creeper.    Certhia  familiaris  zelotes. 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch.    Sitta  canadensis. 
Western  Golden-crowned  Kinglet.    Regulus  satrapa 

olivaceus. 
Western  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.    Regulus  calendula 

cineraceus. 
Sitka  Kinglet.    Regulus  calendula  grinnelli. 
Townsend  Solitaire.    Myadestes  townsendi. 
Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush.    Hylocichla  guttata  nanus. 
Varied  Thrush.    Ixoreus  naevius  naevius. 
Western  Bluebird.    Sialia  mexicana  occidentalis. 
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Summer  Visitants. 

Turkey  Vulture.    Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis. 

Allen  Hummingbird.   Selasphorus  alleni. 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher.   Nuttallornis  borealis. 

Western  Wood  Pewee.  Myiochanes  richardsoni  richardsoni. 

Western  Flycatcher.    Empidonax  difficilis  difficilis. 

Bullock  Oriole.    Icterus  bullocki. 

Lawrence  Goldfinch.   Astragalinus  lawrencei. 

Western  Lark  Sparrow.    Chondestes  grammacus  strigatus. 

Western  Chipping  Sparrow.    Spizella  passerina  arizonae. 

Pacific  Black-headed  Grosbeak.   Zamelodia  melano- 

cephala  capitalis. 
Lazuli  Bunting.    Passerina  amoena. 
Cliff  Swallow.    Petrochelidon  lunifrons  lunifrons. 
Western  Warbling  Vireo.    Vireosylva  gilva  swainsoni. 
Cassin  Vireo.    Lanivireo  solitarius  cassini. 
Lutescent  Warbler.   Vermivora  celata  lutescens. 
California  Yellow  Warbler.    Dendroica  aestiva  brewsteri. 
Tolmie  Warbler.   Oporornis  tolmiei. 
Golden  Pileolated  Warbler.    Wilsonia  pusilla  chryseola. 
Western  House  Wren.   Troglodytes  aedon  parkmani. 
Russet-backed  Thrush.   Hylocichla  ustulata  ustulata. 

Transients. 

Western  Gull.   Larus  occidentalis. 

Ring-billed  Gull.   Larus  delawarensis. 

Bonaparte  Gull.    Larus  Philadelphia. 

California  Great  Blue  Heron.   Ardea  herodias  hyperonca. 

Anthony  Green  Heron.    Butorides  virescens  anthonyi. 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron.   Nycticorax  nycticorax 

Killdeer.   Oxyechus  vociferus  vociferus.  [naevius. 

Western  Mourning  Dove.    Zenaidura  macroura  marginella. 

Short-eared  Owl.    Asio  flammeus. 

Western  Belted  Kingfisher.    Ceryle  alcyon  caurina. 

Nuttall  Woodpecker.    Dryobates  nuttalli. 

California  Woodpecker.    Melanerpes  formicivorus  bairdi. 

Lewis  Woodpecker.   Asyndesmus  lewisi. 

Vaux  Swift.    Chaetura  vauxi. 
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Rufous  Hummingbird.    Selasphorus  rufus. 
Calliope  Hummingbird.    Stellula  calliope. 
Ash-throated  Flycatcher.    Myiarchus  cinerascens  cine- 
Traill  Flycatcher.    Empidonax  trailli  trailli.  [rascens. 

Pinyon  Jay.    Cyanocephalus  cyanocephalus. 
Bicolored  Red-winged  Blackbird.   Agelaius  phoeniceus 

californicus. 
Cassin  Purple  Finch.    Carpodacus  cassini. 
Western  Tanager.    Piranga  ludoviciana. 
Barn  Swallow.    Hirundo  erythrogaster. 
Northern  Violet-green  Swallow.    Tachycineta  thalassina 

lepida. 
Black-and- White  Warbler.    Mniotilta  varia. 
Calaveras  Warbler.    Vermivora  ruficapilla  gutturalis. 
Black-throated  Gray  Warbler.    Dendroica  nigrescens. 
Hermit  Warbler.    Dendroica  occidentalis. 
Western  Yellowthroat.    Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis. 
Long-tailed  Chat.    Icteria  virens  longicauda. 
Rock  Wren.    Salpinctes  obsoletus  obsoletus. 
Slender-billed  Nuthatch.    Sitta  carolinensis  aculeata. 
Santa  Cruz  Chickadee.    Penthestes  rufescens  barlowi. 
Western  Gnatcatcher.    Polioptila  caerulea  obscura. 
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SONGS  FROM  THE  LYRIC  ROAD 


RUTH  HARWOOD 


IN  SUNLIT  SPACES. 

SONG  OF  THE  OPEN  ROAD. 

The  road  is  lyric  toned  today, 

The  air  is  flower-sweet, 
And  hills,  on  such  a  color  day, 

Are  quick  with  dancing  feet; 
And  flashing  wings,  now  winter-freed, 

Have  eager  grown,  and  fleet. 


VAGABOND  SONG. 

Because  I  have  so  few  of  goodly  things 

That  money  brings,  perchance  the  world  is  bold 
To  scoff  at  me,  because  in  lacking  gold, 

I  could  not  hope  to  know  the  joy  life  brings. 

But  O!  I  have  a  heart  that  gaily  sings, 

And  feet  that  swiftly  dance,  and  wealth  untold, 
For  I  have  eyes  to  catch  and  soul  to  hold 

The  gold  of  sunsets  and  the  jewels  of  springs. 

And  I  find  gems  in  all  the  stars  that  shine; 
And  dazzling  diamonds  strung  on  spider's  lace; 
And  glistening  silver  on  the  water's  face; 
And  full  red  rubies  sparkling  on  the  vine.     .     .     . 

I  doubt  if  you,  in  any  gilded  place, 

Feel  richer  in  your  wealth  than  I  in  mine! 
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WIND  CALL. 

O!  I  would  be  most  like  the  warm 

wind  in  spring, 
A  fitful  and  a  transient  thing, 
That  leaves  a  strange  new  whispering. 
Oh!  wind  that  is  harsh 

to  the  mild-hearted, 
And  wind  that  is  loved 
by  the  wild-hearted, 
Brief  as  your  song  is  the  one  I  would  sing! 


THOUGHTS. 

Sometimes  my  thoughts  are 
bright  and  strong, 

Like  flowers  on  a  stem, 
And  I  can  deftly  pass  along 

And  gather  all  of  them. 

But  other  times  they  seem 
to  be 

Such  strange  elusive  things, 
They  flash  by,  only  leaving  me 

The  star-dust  from  their  wings. 
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HONEY  STORING. 

Today  I  shall  not  make  a  song, 
For  often  that  is  dull  and  long, 
But  shall  just  softly  croon  and  hum 
In  any  words  that  chance  to  come. 

Today  I'll  blithely  dream  and  sing, 
And  store  my  soul  with  sweet-of-spring, 
Against  that  day  when  there  shall  be 
No  springtime  but  in  memory. 

O,  honey  of  the  warm  winds, 
Honey  of  the  flowers, 

Song  and  scent  of  springtime, 
Brim  the  lavish  hours. 

So  full  to  overflowing 
Is  this  perfumed  store; 

Let  no  new  bud  burst  open, 
My  heart  can  hold  no  more! 
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POETRY  MAGIC. 

My  poetry- 
Is  like  a  magic  wizardry. 
For  with  deft  hands 
I  pluck  a  few 
Glad-chosen  words, 
And  build  for  me 
A  rainbow  tinted  bridge; 
And  leave  the  sentient  solemn  earth, 
And  dance  adown  my  fairy  bridge, 
And  find  some  secret  glowing  place 
Of  dream-lit  wonders; 
And  wander  there, 
And  thrill  and  sing, 
And  twine  dream  flowers  in  my  hair, 
And  dance  and  fling 
My  carefree  arms  into  the  air. 

And  so  — when  suddenly 

You  speak  to  me, 

You  must  be  patient 

Until  I  can  return  from  wanderings 

A  thousand  worlds  away. 
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LOVE  SONG. 

Ah,  closer 

Closer  press 
The  warm  young  passion  of  your  lips. 

What  utter 

Loveliness 
Whose  rapture  does  all  passing  things  eclipse. 

Ah,  closer 

Closer  fold 
Your  strong  yet  tender  arms  around, 

My  dearest, 

No  eyes  hold 
More  wondrous  promises,  more  dreams  profound. 


CARAVANS. 

Across  the  dusky  lengths  of  desert  sands 

The  winding  caravan  extends  its  way, 

Rich  laden  with  the  gifts  it  is  to  lay 
Upon  the  jewelled  thrones  of  distant  lands. 

So  I,  to  bridge  the  desert  space  that  stands 
Between  my  glowing  soul  and  breath  of  day, 
Shall  build  a  caravan  of  words  to  say 

All  that  my  striving  soul  commands. 

And  deftly  must  my  march  of  words  be  made, 

In  bold  strength  carved  or  smoothed  in  subtlest  shade, 

And  fashioned  with  a  tender  care  to  hold 

My  jewels  of  passion  and  my  spirit's  gold. 

Thus  I,  at  last,  shall  lay  my  whole  glad  heart 

In  fervent  songs  upon  the  throne  of  Art. 
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SURRENDER. 

I  must  not  love  thee.   Time  and  circumstance 
Have  sternly  told  me  love  should  never  be 
Between  us  two.   And  yet  — the  ecstasy 
That  blossomed  in  my  breast  at  that  first  glance! 
And  yet  — my  heart  that  will  do  naught  but  dance 
At  sight  or  thought  or  thrilling  touch  of  thee! 
And  then  — thy  coming  that  has  brought  to  me 
Glad  days,  bright  tinted  with  a  gay  romance. 

And  so,  since  love  has  grown  so  great  and  strong, 

And  sings  so  urgently  its  vibrant  song, 

I  can  withhold  no  longer  and  must  fling 

My  soul  ways  free  to  love!  And  should  it  bring 

Only  unhappiness  at  last  — ah,  then, 

There  are  my  little  songs  to  make  again. 


UNFOLDMENT. 

I  dreamed  that  love  would  come  all  differently; 
Not  in  the  strangely  sudden  way  it  came, 
With  little  vision  and  with  too  much  flame. 
And  now  no  bitter  tearful  agony 
Can  ever  change  the  way  love  came  to  me, 
And  those  past  days  will  always  stay  the  same. 
But  for  the  days  to  come  I  can  proclaim 
I  will  build  well  my  love  that  is  to  be. 

And  if  this  potent  passion  that  I  know 
Can  staunchly  lift  its  glowing  leaves  and  grow 
To  fill  the  farthest  margins  of  my  soul, 
And  light  the  silent  darknesses  with  bliss, 
O,  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  seal  my  whole 
Life's  destiny  to  you  in  one  full  kiss. 
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IN  SHADOW  PLACES. 
HALF  TONES. 

I  have  a  quiet  sorrow  in  my  breast, 

That  was  born  slowly  of  a  discontent; 

And  this  the  burden  of  my  mild  lament, 
I  have  no  flame  that  burns  to  be  expressed, 
No  sweeping  passion  that  outleaps  the  rest; 

No  great  love  cosmic  in  its  deep  intent; 

On  no  big  purpose  are  my  forces  spent; 
A  frail  fulfilment  of  a  gentle  quest.     .     .     . 

And  so  I  pray  that  there  shall  come  to  me 
Some  new  glad  day  to  make  me  wholly  free 
In  winged  way  from  this  dull  lethargy, 
Some  day  to  shake  me  from  this  numbing  thrall, 
To  wake  me  keenly  with  its  virile  call, 
Perhaps  to  break  me  but  to  teach  me  all ! 


I  DO  NOT  WANT  MUCH  LOVE. 

I  do  not  want  much  love, 
Nor  too  much  joy, 
Only  one  glad  star 
Or  one  bright  wisp 

of  sunlit  cloud 
In  the  placid  pale 

green  pool 
Of  evening  skies. 

I  do  not  want  much  love, 
Nor  too  much  joy. 
Only  enough  to  keep 
A  quiet  tenderness 

within  my  heart, 
And  touch  of  tears 

and  sunlight 
In  my  eyes. 
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HILL  COMRADE. 

And  when  at  last  you  came  to  me 

And  took  my  lonely  hand, 
I  thought  it  was  for  all  the  days 
To  go  secure  the  sunlit  ways 
And  have  you  always  so, 
Warmly  to  share  and  understand 

And  gladly  know 
My  dreams  and  joys  and  tears 
Through  all  the  fruitful  years. 

But  now  I  think  perhaps  you  came 

To  take  my  groping  hand, 
And  lead  me  for  a  little  time 
Upon  the  rugged  upward  climb, 

Until  the  skies  grow  clear, 
And  I  can  go  or  staunchly  stand 

Alone,  my  dear, 
And  find  the  strength  the  while 
To  sing  and  bravely  smile. 


MOOD  OF  DREAMS. 

Tonight  a  quiet  slanting  rain 
Weeps  upon  my  window  pane, 
And  all  the  dripping  world  is  grey, 
With  not  a  star  to  make  it  gay. 

But  in  my  warmly  glowing  room 
There  is  no  thought  of  rain  or  gloom, 
For  my  swift  fire,  leaping  bright, 
Defies  the  greyness  of  the  night. 

And  in  the  magic  of  its  gleams 
I  feel  the  surge  of  newer  dreams 
Merge  with  the  old  in  raptured  mood 
Of  golden  thrilling  solitude. 
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OUR  GARDEN. 

So  long  ago  our  garden  bloomed, 
And  we  walked  joyous  there, 

Where  fragrance  of  a  thousand  blooms 
Perfumed 
The  song  filled  air. 

Then  in  the  sun  the  fountains  gleamed 

And  limpid  music  made, 
And  glistening  peacocks  drowsed 
And  dreamed, 

And  tree  tops  swayed. 

O,  in  those  days  our  shining  eyes 

Were  brimmed  so  bright  with  love 

And  all  the  earth  was  glad  with  us, 
And  skies 
Were  glad  above. 

But  ever  it  has  been  the  way 
With  love  or  gardens,  dear, 

That  leaves  shall  fall  and  flowers  fade, 
Some  day, 
And  skies  grow  drear. 

And  now  the  little  gushing  streams 

Are  all  so  strangely  still, 
And  up  and  down  I  look  in  vain 
For  dreams 

That  glow  and  thrill. 

And  yet  so  much  of  memory 
These  faded  paths  retain, 

That,  dear,  to  wander  further  here, 
Would  be 
Less  joy  than  pain. 
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THROUGH  STARRY  WAYS. 


NIGHT  OF  STARS. 

I  see  the  glittering  city- 
Extending  wide  before  me, 
And  the  jewelled  sky 
Domed  infinite  above. 
A  sea  of  trembling  lights  — 
Man  stars  and  God  stars. 


LIMITATION. 

The  world  has  so  much  knowledge, 

Avid  little  mind, 
And  though  you  strain  and  strain 
To  grasp  it,  you  can  clutch 

Only  a  tiny  grain. 

The  world  holds  so  much  feeling, 

Eager  little  heart, 
And  though  you  thrill  and  thrill, 
The  greatest  surge  of  passions 

Is  unfelt  still. 

Life  has  so  much  of  meaning, 

Puzzled  little  soul, 
And  though  you  guess  and  guess, 
There  comes  to  answer  you 

Only  vast  silentness. 
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INTERLUDE. 

There  is 

The  pale  line 

Of  the  moon. 

Higher  up, 

A  solitary 

Star  glows, 

It  is  Venus,  the  love  star. 

Black  tree  spines 

Are  striving  upward, 

And  the  earth, 

Wooed  by  a  dim  sky, 

Melts  in  the  embrace. 

It  is  sending 

Velvety  smoke  messages 

Which  intermingle 

With  the  clouds. 

God  is  speaking  through  this  vast  silence. 

But  man  remains  within  his  walls, 

Doing  little  tasks, 

Searching  for  happiness, 

Laughing  and  weeping. 

Man  ventures  out  on  Sundays 

And  hears  of  God, 

Second-hand. 

There  would  be  less  grieving 

If  man  would  learn  to  hear  Him  every  day. 

It  grows  darker 
And  the  earth  is  lost 
In  the  star-lit  love 
Of  the  heavens. 
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HERITAGE. 

I  used  to  think  that  some  far  age 
Would  bring  fulfilment  of  desires, 
But  now  I've  learned  to  know 

It  is  the  human  heritage 
Always  to  feel  these  urging  fires, 

-     And  always  hunger  so. 

And  from  these  endless  hungerings, 
There  only  comes  a  brief  release 
At  glowing  moments  when 
My  new  songs  spread  their  gleaming  wings, 
Or  love  enfolds  me  in  its  peace  — 
Then  hungering  again.     .     .     . 
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WORSHIP  HOUR. 

Infinite  purple  star  studded  night, 

Filled  with  the  vast 

God-spirit, 

That  is  far  greater 

Than  the  farthest  margin  of  our  thoughts, 

I  come  to-night  with  my  little  prayers  and  worship! 

I  come  to  You ! 

0  immeasurable  impersonal  Creator, 
That  cares  no  more  for  me 

Than  for  the  millions 
Over  the  worlds, 
And  no  less.     .     .     . 

Today,  some  were  sorry  for  me. 

Because  I  do  not  mingle  my  voice  with  theirs 

in  a  man-made  worship  house. 
Because  I  will  not  smother  myself  in  the  rules 

of  an  ancient  book,  brimmed  with  puny 

human  wrathful  tales  of  You. 
Because  I  do  not  learn  of  You  from  the  lips  of 

those  who  know  no  more  of  You  than  I 

—  nor  could  know. 
So  they  are  sorry  for  me. 

I  could  not  make  them  understand, 

Nor  does  it  matter.     .     .     . 
But  to  You, 
Luminous  God  filled  night, 

1  can  say 

I  know  religion  is  this  ecstasy 

I  find  in  my  heart, 

But  no  more  in  my  heart 

Than  in  the  hearts  of  the  millions 

Over  the  world 

And  through  the  ages  — 

And  no  less.     .     .     . 


The  Chronicle  enters  upon  its  twenty-fourth  volume  with 
ambition  and  confidence — with  the  ambition  to  make  this  a  better 
volume  than  the  twenty-third,  and  with  confidence  that  the 
objective  can  be  attained.  The  experience  of  the  editors  during 
the  past  year  has  convinced  them  that  reviews  of  the  type  they 
are  endeavoring  to  produce  are  needed  and  will  be  supported. 
There  is  need  of  vigorous,  untrammeled,  sincere  discussion  of 
the  great  problems  of  today,  by  men  who  have  studied  them  in 
the  disinterested  spirit  of  science  and  understand  them;  there  is 
equally  urgent  need  that  the  great  problems  of  all  time  be  not 
neglected,  nor  their  consideration  relegated  to  the  esoteric  con- 
ferences of  the  learned;  to  single  out  a  phase  of  the  situation 
that  is  nearly  related  to  the  purposes  of  the  Chronicle^  there  is 
crying  need  for  more  frequent  and  freer  and  more  direct  com- 
munication of  ideas  and  ideals  between  our  scholars  and  scientists 
and  our  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent  men  of  affairs,  a  com- 
munication that  shall  not  be  cramped  in  the  strait-jacket  of 
the  popular  review  nor  distorted  by  the  ineptitudes  of  the  human 
— and  therefore  fallible — newspaper  reporter.  The  editors  be- 
lieve that  the  Chronicle  can  help  in  meeting  these  needs. 

If  the  Chronicle  has  come  any  nearer  to  its  ideals  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  it  is  because  the  associate  editors  have  responded 
cheerfully  to  every  demand  upon  their  time  and  energy,  authors 
have  generously  contributed  toward  the  furtherance  of  our  plans 
papers  that  could  in  many  instances  have  been  converted  into 
much-needed  lucre,  and  the  members  of  our  University  com- 
munity have  seldom  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  editor's  appeals 
for  help.  Two  things  particularly  in  the  course  of  the  past  year 
have  been  productive  of  pleasure  and  encouragement — the  gen- 
erous cooperation  of  our  colleagues  in  Stanford  University  and 
the  hearty  manifestation  of  interest  and  approval  on  the  part 
of  our  own  faculty. 
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Especial  acknowledgment  must  again  be  made  to  Perham  W. 
Nahl  for  the  unselfish  generosity  which  has  given  to  the  Chronicle 
a  cover  design  of  unusual  beauty  and  permanent  value.  Since 
it  is  the  way  of  the  artist  to  speak  to  each  man  in  the  language 
of  his  own  heart,  the  interpretation  of  the  picture  will  be  left 
to  our  readers,  for  each  to  read  its  allegory  as  he  will.  If  there 
be  any  who  would  know  how  the  editors  interpret  it,  they  can 
come  to  that  knowledge  by  diligently  perusing  what  may  be  set 
forth  within  the  covers. 

Last,  but  not  least,  thanks  must  be  expressed  to  the  Uni- 
versity Printer,  Joseph  W.  Flinn,  whose  kindly  help  has  been 
readily  forthcoming  at  the  crucial  moments  when  difficulties 
loomed  large,  and  whose  artistic  typography  sets  a  standard 
of  excellence  that  is  a  constant  challenge  to  the  editors. 

G.  M.  C. 

THE  ART  OF  MAKING  ACQUAINTANCES 

[Editor's  Note. — The  following  is  a  chapter  from  a  textbook  on  the  Art  of 
Living  especially  prepared  for  college  freshmen  courses.  It  has  not  received  the 
public  recognition  it  deserves  through  an  unfortunate  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
author.   He  has  neglected  to  write  it.] 

An  acquaintance  is  a  person  midway  between  a  stranger  and 
a  friend.  He  has  not  the  externality  of  a  stranger  nor  the  intimacy 
of  a  friend.  There  is,  however,  no  sharp  distinction  between  the 
three  grades,  a  fact  that  has  led  some  authorities  to  believe  there 
are  more  than  three  grades.  But  we  abide  by  the  traditional  view, 
regarding  a  stranger  as  the  neutral  point  of  the  relationship,  a 
friend  as  the  extreme  positive  pole,  and  an  acquaintance  as  any 
degree  of  positivity  above  neutrality.  The  extreme  negative  pole 
of  the  relationship  is  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  an  enemy. 

It  follows  that  acquaintances  can  be  quantitatively  classified 
on  the  basis  of  their  degree  of  positivity.  Let  a  complete  stranger 
=  0,  and  a  true  friend  =  100,  then  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
degree  of  acquaintanceship  by  the  point  the  individual  holds  in 
the  scale  from  o  to  100.  As  this  is  a  variable  point,  one  will  gen- 
erally find  it  convenient  to  keep  a  chart  marked  off  into  squares 
with  ordinate  and  abscissa.  Let  the  ordinate  represent  units  of 
percentage,  the  abscissa  units  of  time.  The  curve  of  acquaintance- 
ship can  then  be  plotted  at  regular  time  intervals  (say,  once  a 
week).  It  is  not  advisable  to  plot  acquaintanceship  in  intervals 
shorter  than  a  week  on  account  of  temporary  aberrations  of  one 
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sort  or  another  that  are  liable  to  occur.  In  the  evening,  before 
retiring,  is  likely  to  be  the  best  time  for  making  these  calculations. 
On  no  account  should  the  individual  under  examination  be  present 
when  the  calculations  are  being  made,  or  in  known  proximity. 
Close  observation  is  utterly  unreliable.  Charts  of  this  kind  may 
be  kept  of  each  acquaintance  and  filed  in  a  card  catalogue.  Young 
ladies  especially  will  find  such  catalogues  of  inestimable  value. 

Subjectivity  of  Acquaintanceship. 

The  relation  of  acquaintanceship  is  not  objective  but  subjec- 
tive. It  does  not  exist  in  nature,  but  is  a  way  men  have  of  looking 
at  nature.  There  are  two  proofs  of  this  fact:  (i)  One  is  the  vari- 
ability of  acquaintanceship  just  referred  to.  I  meet  an  individual 
x,  who  is  a  stranger.  Presently  he  becomes  an  acquaintance. 
No  objective  difference  will  be  discerned  in  him  such  as  change  of 
color  or  increase  in  height.  The  difference  is  merely  in  our  way 
of  looking  at  each  other.  The  difference  is  in  our  thoughts  (there- 
fore subjective),  not  in  our  physical  appearance.  (2)  The  second 
proof  is  that  if  no  people  existed  in  the  world,  there  would  be 
no  acquaintanceship,  thus  showing  that  the  relation  of  acquaint- 
anceship is  dependent  upon  our  existence,  is  therefore  subjective. 

Process  of  Acquaintanceship. 

The  process  of  acquaintanceship  is  a  reciprocal  process.  It 
involves  two  individuals,  an  x  and  a  y.  And  the  actual  relation- 
ship depends  upon  activities  in  both  x  and  y.  It  is  this  fact  that 
makes  the  computation  of  acquaintanceship  frequently  quite 
complicated.  For  the  degree  of  acquaintanceship  between  x  and 
y  does  not  depend  solely  on  how  x  feels  toward  y  or  how  y  feels 
toward  x,  but  on  the  mutual  feeling  of  x  and  y.  For  example,  x 
may  have  a  "crush"  (as  it  is  colloquially  called)  on  y;  but  if  y 
is  indifferent  to  x,  the  two  individuals  are  strangers  to  each 
other,  and  the  acquaintance  ratio  is  o.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
acquaintance  ratio  tends  to  be  determined  by  the  individual  with 
the  weaker  inclination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  active  element  in 
the  process  of  acquaintanceship  tends  to  be  the  individual  with 
the  stronger  inclination  (that  is  to  say,  the  individual  who  most 
wants  to  get  acquainted).  Consequently,  in  describing  the  pro- 
cess of  acquaintanceship,  we  naturally  describe  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  individual  with  the  stronger  inclination. 

The  nature  of  the  process  of  acquaintanceship  will  obviously 
vary  with  the  characters  of  the  parties  in  the  relationship.    The 
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growth  of  acquaintanceship  between  choleric  parties  will  be 
different  from  that  between  languid  parties.  But  since  considera- 
tion of  such  individual  differences  falls  outside  the  scope  of  general 
biostics,*  we  must  refer  the  reader  interested  in  pursuing  this 
study  to  our  volumes  on  comparative  biostics.  The  only  in- 
dividual difference  recognized  in  general  biostics  is  that  between 
male  and  female.  The  acquaintance  relationship  between  a  male 
and  a  male  or  between  a  female  and  a  female  is  called  homo- 
geneous; that  between  a  male  and  a  female  is  called  heterogeneous. 
Homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  acquaintanceships  are  very 
different  in  nature. 

Another  important  distinction  in  biostics  is  of  a  social  nature, 
that  between  high-class  and  low-class.  An  acquaintance  process 
in  which  the  active  element  is  high-class  (i.  e.,  one  in  which 
the  person  who  wants  to  get  acquainted  is  socially  superior  to 
the  one  he  wants  to  get  acquainted  with)  is  called  a  descending 
process;  one  in  which  the  active  element  is  low-class  is  called 
ascending.  Combining  the  distinctions  of  homogeneous  and  hetero- 
geneous, and  ascending  and  descending,  we  obtain  four  kinds  of 
acquaintance  processes,  viz.: 

1.  Descending  homogeneous. 

2.  Ascending  homogeneous. 

3.  Descending  heterogeneous. 

4.  Ascending  heterogeneous. 

One  fundamental  principle  of  the  acquaintance  process  may 
be  called  the  principle  of  indifference,  which  means  appearing  not 
to  care  whether  you  get  acquainted  or  not.  There  is  considerable  art 
in  acquiring  a  good  appearance  of  indifference.  A  young  lady 
who  has  forgotten  her  knitting  or  her  novel  can  always  find  pre- 
occupation in  her  hair.  A  gentleman  is  occasionally  rather  put 
to  it.  But  if  a  gentleman  suspects  he  may  wish  to  make  acquaint- 
ances, he  would  do  well  to  carry  a  newspaper  in  his  hand.  When 
he  sees  a  person  with  whom  he  wishes  to  get  acquainted,  he  can 
unfold  the  newspaper  and  exhibit  perfect  indifference.  A  subtler 
method  is,  of  course,  preferable,  but  a  newspaper  is  a  gentleman's 
nearest  substitute  for  a  lady's  hair. 


*Editor's  Note. — Biostics  is  defined  in  the  first  chapter  as  "the  science  of 
living  as  distinguished  from  biology,  the  science  of  life;  the  former  is  an  applied 
science,  the  latter  a  theoretical  science." 
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The  principle  of  indifference,  however,  is  of  little  value  with- 
out the  complementary  principle  of  conspicuousness,  which  means 
to  make  yourself  as  conspicuous  as  possible.  A  lady's  hair  and  a 
gentleman's  newspaper  are  both  marvelously  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  In  order  for  a  lady  to  confine  the  eternally  vagrant 
ringlet,  it  is  always  necessary  for  her  to  swing  her  elbow  in  a  wide 
gesture  which  can  not  fail  to  attract  notice,  and  once  noticed  leads 
to  the  various  charms  of  arm  and  hand,  coiffure,  and  features, 
all  of  which  will  have  been  carefully  arranged  beforehand  for  the 
maximum  effect.  A  gentleman's  newspaper  has  hardly  fewer 
possibilities.  It  is  large,  brilliantly  white,  and  rattles.  A  gentle- 
man will  find  it  desirable  to  turn  the  pages  of  the  paper  frequently, 
for  sound  is  psychologically  more  striking  than  color  or  size.  It 
is  an  excellent  custom  to  fill  the  reading  room  of  a  men's  club 
with  a  large  assortment  of  newspapers,  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  else  new  members  could  get  acquainted.  A  certain  amount 
of  moving  about  is  also  desirable,  such  as  walking  up  and  down 
the  deck  of  a  steamer  or  the  piazza  of  a  hotel. 

These  two  principles  of  indifference  and  conspicuousness  may 
be  combined  into  one  which  we  may  call  the  principle  of  con- 
spicuous indifference.  This  is  the  most  important  principle  of 
acquaintance.  A  person  who  has  acquired  a  good  air  of  con- 
spicuous indifference  will  never  have  any  difficulty  in  making 
acquaintances. 

This  attitude  should  be  continued  until  the  victim  is  com- 
pletely mellow.  The  determination  of  mellowness  is  sometimes 
a  delicate  matter.  It  takes  much  less  time  in  a  descending  than 
in  an  ascending  process,  and  normally  rather  less  time  in  a  hetero- 
geneous than  in  a  homogeneous  process,  though  environmental 
and  individual  differences  produce  wide  variations.  Unless  there 
is  a  definite  short  limit  on  the  time  in  which  the  process  may  be 
matured  (such  as  the  duration  of  a  train  trip),  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  let  the  victim  make  the  first  advances.  First  ad- 
vances are  always  somewhat  depreciatory,  as  much  as  to  say  you 
have  been  vanquished.  There  have  frequently  occurred  cases 
where  the  victim  ceased  to  be  interesting  simply  because  he  was 
overpowered  too  quickly  and  made  his  advances  before  they 
were  expected.  When  the  victim  can  become  devoid  of  interest 
through  such  an  error,  it  can  easily  be  understood  how  such  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  hunter  may  destroy  all  that  he  has  gained 
from  an  arduous  period  of  conspicuous  indifference.    However, 
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the  hunter  can  sometimes  make  advances  without  danger  of 
losing  all  that  he  has  gained.  The  only  invariable  rule  applying 
to  this  matter  is  in  regard  to  the  heterogeneous  process.  Here  the 
gentleman  is  always  expected  to  make  the  advances,  though  the 
lady  may  employ  subterfuges  such  as  dropping  her  handkerchief 
on  the  floor.  She  should  never  do  this,  however,  until  she  is  sure 
the  gentleman  is  mellowed  to  the  point  of  speech. 

Once  the  threshold  of  speech  is  passed,  the  process  is  easy. 
Thereafter  it  consists  merely  in  increasing  the  percentage  of  the 
acquaintance  ratio,  which  consists  only  in  the  hunter's  exhibiting 
his  value  to  the  victim.  The  more  points  of  interest  two  acquaint- 
ances discover  in  common  the  greater  tends  to  be  the  percentage 
of  the  acquaintanceship;  or  more  exactly  (for  where  one  individual 
may  have  a  hundred  interests  another  may  only  have  ten)  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  common  interests  the  higher  the  per- 
centage of  the  acquaintanceship.  One  should  remember  that  the 
surest  way  to  increase  acquaintanceship  is  not  to  do  things  for 
the  victim  (that  diminishes  one's  value),  but  to  get  the  victim 
to  do  things  for  one  in  the  belief  as  far  as  possible  that  he  is  doing 
them  on  his  own  initiative.  When  all  else  fails,  one  can  always 
have  ultimate  recourse  once  more  to  the  principle  of  conspicuous 
indifference. 
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THE  IDEA  OF  MUTABILITY  IN  LITERATURE 


J.    LOEWENBERG 


Without  disparaging  the  view  of  literature  as  a  source 
of  aesthetic  enjoyment,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
literary  art  is  not  altogether  sensuous.  Its  beauty  is  not 
wholly  a  matter  of  euphony  of  phrase.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  its  rhymes  and  its  rhythms,  its  melodies  and  its  har- 
monies— in  short,  its  music — cannot  be  set  aside  without 
mutilating  its  inmost  nature,  yet  musical  sound  alone,  how- 
ever beautiful,  does  not  constitute  what  is  most  significant 
about  it.  Nor  is  its  essence  definable  in  terms  of  other 
qualities  contributing  to  the  aesthetics  of  literary  technique, 
such  as  form,  design,  structure,  style.  The  study  of  literary 
workmanship  alone  will  never  lay  bare  the  deeper  meaning 
either  of  poetry  or  of  prose.  This  is  said  not  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  form  but  to  challenge  its  exclusiveness. 
The  importance  of  literary  forms  must  be  taken  for  granted; 
without  them  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  standards 
of  artistic  expression.  All  discourse  is  not  literature.  To 
attain  the  level  of  literary  art,  in  prose  or  poetry,  discourse 
must  conform  to  a  certain  technique,  to  a  certain  norm  of 
excellence,  to  a  certain  mode  of  imaginative  expression, 
about  which  judgment  is  not  easy,  bound  up  as  it  is  with 
all  those  intricate  questions  which  define  the  still  unex- 
plored field  of  aesthetics.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
literature  which  may  be  singled  out  for  study  without 
raising  the  aesthetic  issue.  It  is  its  content.  What  litera- 
ture voices  is  perhaps  as  relevant  as  the  manner  in  which 
it  voices  it. 
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What  is  the  content  of  literature?  According  to  a  famous 
saying  of  Matthew  Arnold  literature  should  be  criticism  of 
life,  and  this  definition  is  vague  enough  to  be  true,  criticism, 
not  unlike  life  itself  in  behalf  of  which  it  is  to  be  employed, 
being  a  word  of  many  and  varied  meanings.  It  is  one  of 
those  words  endowed  with  a  sense  sufficiently  elastic  to 
connote  much  and  to  denote  little.  What  significant  re- 
sponse to  life  may  not  be  styled  "criticism"?  Criticism,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  birthright  and  vocation  of 
civilized  man.  Wherever  intelligent  discrimination  and 
selective  attention  are  called  into  play,  there  the  activity 
of  criticism  asserts  itself.  Religion,  for  instance,  because  of 
its  discriminating  sense  of  man's  values  is  preeminently 
"criticism  of  life."  Morality,  with  its  demand  upon  the 
necessity  of  choosing  between  warring  ideals  of  conduct, 
does  it  not  involve  perpetual  criticism?  How  can  we  in- 
telligently choose  and  reject  without  a  critical  estimate  of 
competing  courses  of  action?  The  soul  which  animates  the 
vast  body  of  science  is  the  soul  of  criticism,  for  its  function 
consists  in  a  critical  analysis  of  facts  and  a  critical  appraisal 
of  the  theories  designed  to  explain  them.  And  philosophy, 
what  is  it  but  criticism  par  excellence — self-conscious  dis- 
cernment of  the  fundamental  human  attitudes  toward  life 
and  reality?  All  these  human  ways  of  responding  to  the 
world — religious,  moral,  scientific,  philosophic — display  and 
exemplify  different  types  of  criticism.  And  in  so  far  as 
literature  has  any  conscious  relevancy  to  life,  in  any  of  its 
kaleidoscopic  aspects  and  forms,  it  will  be  "criticism"  of  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  criticism  being  synonymous  with 
judgment,  discernment,  insight,  reflection.  Of  all  possible 
types  of  criticism,  literature  will  be  found  to  contain  many 
echoes.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  The  field  of  literature  is 
coextensive  with  the  field  of  human  interests.  Nothing 
human  is  alien  to  it.  The  profound  as  well  as  the  trivial 
comes  within  its  scope.  Religion  being  human,  religious 
ideas  and  feelings  will  naturally  lend  themselves  to  literary 
expression.  Because  morality  is  human,  those  momentous 
issues  which  have  to  do  with  individual  and  social  conduct 
will  mirror  themselves  through  the  medium  of  literary  art. 
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And  likewise  the  human  significance  of  science  and  phil- 
osophy makes  it  possible  to  discover  in  literary  works  of 
art  what  strictly  belongs  to  the  province  of  each. 

It  is  the  philosophic  type  of  reflection,  however,  that  the 
"criticism  of  life"  ascribed  to  literature  most  closely  re- 
sembles. To  suggest  the  plausibility  of  this  view  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  for  a  moment  the  salient  characteristics  of 
philosophic  reflection.  In  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  philo- 
sophic reflection  presupposes,  first  of  all,  some  event  or 
situation  or  experience  sufficiently  problematic  or  disturb- 
ing to  give  rise  to  its  activity.  To  reflect  is  to  be  aware  of 
a  challenge  to  one's  perspicacity,  intellectual  or  imagi- 
native, in  meeting  a  situation  that  is  difficult,  perplexing, 
distracting.  All  reflection,  philosophic  or  non-philosophic, 
is,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  opposite  of  naivete.  It  is, 
in  truth,  destructive  of  intellectual  innocence.  In  philosophy 
this  is  carried  to  the  extreme  of  taking  naively  nothing  for 
granted.  Reflection  genuinely  philosophic  arises  when  the 
world  loses  its  artlessness  and  simplicity  and  becomes 
instead  a  problem,  a  riddle,  an  enigma.  Mere  awareness  of 
the  world's  problematic  character,  however,  does  not  by 
itself  constitute  philosophic  reflection.  To  become  such, 
the  experience  of  the  problem  must  be  capable  of  exact  ex- 
pression. A  problem  which  is  inarticulate  is  as  yet  naked  of 
significance.  Only  as  clearly  formulated  does  it  acquire 
meaning  and  relevancy.  But  when  is  a  problem  clearly 
formulated?  Obviously  when  its  meaning  is  rendered  in- 
telligible by  viewing  its  nature  as  general  and  its  purport  as 
pervasive.  What  is  strictly  personal  or  private  is  ineffable; 
to  be  communicable,  it  must  be  envisaged  as  pertinent  to 
human  experience  as  such.  And  the  labor  of  reflection  is 
carried  farther  when  the  problem  is  somehow  interpreted, 
when  some  attitude  is  taken  toward  it,  when  some  proffered 
solution  is  vindicated  or  assailed.  Such  are,  worded  ab- 
stractly, the  characteristic  elements  of  philosophic  reflec- 
tion: awareness  of  critical  situations  or  problems,  articulate 
expression  of  their  sense  and  significance,  appreciation  of 
the  generality  of  their  relevancy,  and  search  for  a  proper 
adjustment — theoretical  or  practical — to  them. 
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These  characteristics,  of  which  but  a  superficial  state- 
ment could  here  be  attempted,  are  so  deeply  ingrained  in 
literature,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry,  that  no  more  than 
one  typical  instance  is  needed  to  make  my  point  clear.  The 
instance  I  have  in  mind  is  one  which  suggests  at  once  the 
technical  severity  of  philosophy  and  the  elemental  passion 
of  poetry.  I  refer  to  the  problem  of  the  mutability  and  the 
evanescence  of  things.  No  problem  is  in  philosophy  more 
central.  What  is  abiding  in  a  world  of  change  and  flux? 
Like  a  golden  thread  this  question  runs,  in  one  form  or 
another,  through  the  entire  history  of  philosophy.  From 
Plato  to  Bergson,  no  question  has  been  debated  more  fiercely 
than  the  question  whether  change  or  permanence  is  more 
fundamental  to  reality.  And  no  simple  matter  is  this.  It 
is  difficult  to  make  it  fully  intelligible  in  phraseology  that 
is  not  abstract.  Yet,  the  general  character  of  it  may  be 
rendered  meaningful  even  to  those  who  have  no  natural 
taste  for  the  language  of  metaphysics.  Little  astuteness  is 
required  to  see  that  all  things  fugitive  are  immersed  in 
qualities  and  relations  that  are  universal  and  immutable, 
yet  these  qualities  and  relations  are  mere  phantoms  and 
shadows  save  as  incarnate  in  individual  and  fleeting  ex- 
istences. Hence  only  vanishing  particulars  exist,  so  say  the 
nominalists,  the  positivists,  the  empiricists.  There  are  in 
the  world  only  individual  facts  and  particular  phenomena 
which  arise  and  pass  away.  All  that  truly  exists  is  individual 
and  evanescent.  Immutable  universals  are  abstractions.  No, 
declare  the  Platonists,  the  absolutists,  the  rationalists,  uni- 
versals alone  are  real.  The  fleeting  particulars  are  contingent, 
the  vanishing  individuals  are  adventitious.  They,  and  not 
the  changeless  universals,  are  the  true  abstractions.  No  in- 
dividual can  be  found  in  solitude,  no  particular  in  isolation. 
All  changing  particulars  are  bathed  in  a  sea  of  universal 
types,  permanent  laws,  fundamental  relations  which  mould 
and  sustain  them,  and  for  this  reason  may  lay  claim  to  a 
more  profound  reality.  The  genus  is  more  permanent  than 
the  species,  the  species  more  abiding  than  the  individual. 
The  universal  lives,  the  particular  perishes.  This  is  an  age- 
long controversy,  the  controversy  between  those  who  see  in 
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the  world  nothing  but  fugitive  particulars  and  perishing  in- 
dividuals, and  those  who  regard  the  universe  as  an  eternal 
order  of  permanent  types  and  fixed  laws.  Its  depth  and 
importance  can  not  be  sufficiently  intimated  here.  It  is 
this  controversy,  after  all,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the 
incompatible  views  concerning  moral  economy,  social 
polity,  scientific  perspective,  religious  salvation.  It  marks 
the  irreconcilable  opposition  in  all  fields  of  human  interests 
between  the  temperaments  of  the  radicals  and  the  conser- 
vatives and  between  the  passions  of  the  individualists  and 
the  collectivists.  It  is  here  mentioned  merely  to  disclose 
the  central  place  which  this  controversy  holds  in  our  think- 
ing. Change  is  indeed  deeply  woven  into  the  structure  of 
all  human  experience.  To  an  appreciation  of  this  universal 
fact,  all  philosophers  without  exception  have  shown  them- 
selves keenly  sensitive,  although  for  some  change  is  a  dis- 
paraging term  and  for  others  a  eulogistic  one.  And  this 
ubiquitous  problem  of  change,  is  it  not  also  the  everlasting 
theme  of  all  poetry? 

It  is  certainly  a  theme  with  variations.  And  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  illustrations.  Any  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
will  do,  but  let  me  quote  the  sixty-fourth  as  typical: 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defaced 
The  rich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-razed, 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss  and  loss  with  store, 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay; 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate, 
That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 

This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  can  not  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 
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I  need  not  pause  long  to  comment  on  the  essentially  philo- 
sophic character  of  this  sonnet.  First  of  all,  there  is  here  an 
intense  consciousness  of  the  problem  of  mutability.  Both 
the  object  of  the  poet's  passion  and  his  experience  of  love  it- 
self are  felt  to  be  fatally  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  time. 
'Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away" — with  what 
simplicity  and  lucidity  is  the  problem  expressed!  But  this 
problem  is  no  mere  personal  affair.  The  poet's  own  experi- 
ence is  not  regarded  as  unique:  it  is  viewed  rather  as  an 
example  of  universal  transitoriness.  Time's  fell  hand  de- 
faces and  confounds  to  decay  everything.  There  is  no 
exception.  The  perpetual  "interchange  of  state"  is  a 
fundamental  and  universal  fact.  And  the  poet's  attitude 
toward  it?  It  is  not  very  definite.  He  weeps  to  have  that 
which  he  fears  to  lose.  Yet,  weeping  as  an  expression  of 
resignation  is  an  intelligible  response  to  the  transitory  fate 
of  things. 

The  sixty-fourth  sonnet,  while  unsurpassed  in  philo- 
sophic conception  of  the  universality  of  change,  does  not 
stand  alone.  All  the  other  sonnets  reiterate  the  same  con- 
tention. 'Time's  injurious  hand"  and  "confounding  age's 
cruel  knife"  are  over  all  fair  things.  Nothing  can  withstand 
"the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days."  Brass,  stone,  earth, 
the  boundless  sea — things  that  appear  stout  and  impreg- 
nable— yet  "sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power."  All 
must  submit  to  "Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity."  It 
is  easy  to  go  on  indefinitely,  citing  precious  line  after  line, 
to  show  how  the  human  experience  of  change  and  transitori- 
ness finds  philosophic  expression  in  nearly  all  of  Shakes- 
peare's sonnets,  philosophic  because  this  experience  is  re- 
flectively viewed  in  its  universality  and  pervasiveness. 

Wherever  in  poetry  the  problem  of  change  or  transitori- 
ness is  seen  by  the  poet,  through  symbolic  and  relevant 
imagery,  in  its  universal  and  pervasive  significance,  there 
we  have  a  philosophic  vision  of  it.  Legion,  indeed,  is  the 
number  of  philosophic  visions  of  this  problem  in  literature. 
Let  me  mention,  in  addition  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  two 
more  instances.  One  is  Rossetti's  well-known  translation  of 
Villon's  "The  Ballad  of  Dead  Ladies": 
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Tell  me  now  in  what  hidden  way  is 

Lady  Flora  the  lovely  Roman? 
Where's  Hipparchia,  and  where  is  Thais, 

Neither  of  them  the  fairer  woman? 

Where  is  Echo,  beheld  of  no  man, 
Only  heard  on  river  and  mere — 

She  whose  beauty  was  more  than  human?  .  .  . 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

Where's  Heloise,  the  learned  nun, 
For  whose  sake  Abeillard,  I  ween, 

Lost  manhood  and  put  priesthood  on? 
(From  Love  he  won  such  dule  and  teen!) 
And  where,  I  pray  you,  is  the  Queen 

Who  willed  that  Buridan  should  steer 

Sewed  in  a  sack's  mouth  down  the  Seine?  .  .  . 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

White  Queen  Blanche,  like  a  queen  of  lilies, 
With  a  voice  like  any  mermaiden — 

Bertha  Broadfoot,  Beatrice,  Alice 

And  Ermengarde,  the  lady  of  Maine — 
And  that  good  Joan  whom  Englishmen 

At  Rouen  doomed  and  burned  her  there — 
Mother  of  God,  where  are  they  then  ?  .  .  . 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

Nay,  never  ask  this  week,  fair  lord, 

Where  they  are  gone,  nor  yet  this  year, 

Except  with  this  for  an  overword — 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

Note  with  what  felicity  the  particular  is  here  wedded  to  the 
universal.  The  poetic  and  the  philosophic  imagination 
have  at  least  this  in  common:  seeing  the  universal  in  the 
particular.  The  particular  event  or  experience  is  for  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher  never  an  isolated  phenomenon:  it 
is  viewed  as  symbolic  of  a  general  situation.  It  is  not  the 
evanescent  quality  of  these  lovely  women — Hipparchia, 
Thais,  Heloise,  Beatrice — that  baffles  the  poet  so  much  as 
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the  general  problem  of  transitoriness.  The  doom  of  these 
famous  beauties  is  linked  with  the  mystery  of  death  in 
general,  the  irrevocable  character  of  unique  existences  is 
bound  up  with  the  nature  of  time  and  change.  The  poignant 
question,  "Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year?" — how  much 
more  subtly  expressive  is  it  of  the  ubiquitous  law  of  muta- 
bility than  pages  of  abstract  analysis!  The  same  linkage  of 
particular  and  universal  may  be  seen,  in  the  other  example 
I  have  in  mind,  in  the  following  exquisite  lyric  by  Poe: 

Thou  wast  that  all  to  me,  love, 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine — 
A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine, 
All  wreathed  with  fairy  fruits  and  flowers, 

And  all  the  flowers  were  mine. 

Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last! 

Ah,  starry  Hope!  that  didst  arise 
But  to  be  overcast! 

A  voice  from  out  the  Future  cries, 
"On!  on!" — but  o'er  the  Past 

(Dim  gulf!)  my  spirit  hovering  lies 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast! 

For,  alas!  alas!  with  me 

The  Light  of  Life  is  o'er! 
"No  more — no  more — no  more" — 

(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 

To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 
Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar! 

And  all  my  days  are  trances 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances, 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams — 
In  what  ethereal  dances 

By  what  eternal  streams ! 
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Here,  too,  the  tragic  character  of  a  particular  experience  is 
made  significant  by  uniting  it  through  vivid  imagery  with 
universal  destiny.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  such  is  the 
poet's  lamentation,  that  the  stricken  eagle  shall  never  soar 
and  the  thunder-blasted  tree  never  bloom.  The  transiency 
of  his  love  is  for  the  poet  but  a  symbol  of  how  time  must 
ravage  all  that  is  fair  and  precious.  "No  more — no  more — 
no  more"! — such  language  holds  the  sea  of  life  to  all  its 
ephemeral  waves.  All  existence  without  exception  must 
pay  its  toll  to  the  irrevocable  nature  of  time.  Here  again  the 
imagery  is  certainly  as  articulate  as  analysis.  The  stricken 
eagle  and  the  thunder-blasted  tree  are  silent,  yet  what 
eloquent  and  convincing  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  universal 
mortality.  No  logic,  however  loquacious,  can  undertake  to 
vie  with  them. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  literature  contains  the 
problem  of  change  merely  as  something  opaque  and  unin- 
telligible. The  work  of  reflection  involves  not  only  the 
recognition  and  formulation  of  the  problem  but  also  theo- 
retical solutions  of  it  or  moral  adjustment  to  it.  Of  the 
theoretical  solutions  of  it,  I  can  not  speak  here.  They  are 
many,  and  they  can  not  be  intelligently  discussed  without 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  in- 
tricate of  philosophic  concepts.  For  change  implies  that 
which  changes:  reality;  it  involves,  furthermore,  a  medium 
in  which  it  functions:  time;  it  means,  too,  possibility  of 
seizing  and  understanding  it:  knowledge.  Reality,  time,  and 
knowledge — these  are  matters  that  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
philosophic  speculation.  And  concerning  them,  differences 
of  opinion  are  sharp  and  uncompromising.  Empiricism  and 
rationalism,  mysticism  and  intellectualism,  idealism  and 
realism,  absolutism  and  positivism,  transcendentalism  and 
naturalism,  and  a  host  of  other  antithetical  views,  are  at  the 
point  of  the  sword  over  the  fundamental  issues  that  spring 
from  the  attempt  to  understand  the  meaning  of  reality,  of 
time,  of  knowledge.  These  philosophic  views  have,  of 
course,  their  literary  counterparts.    There  is,  for  instance, 
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an  affinity  between  metaphysical  realism  and  literary  real- 
ism, between  speculative  mysticism  and  poetic  mysticism, 
and  likewise  between  the  philosophic  and  the  literary 
fashions  of  giving  voice  to  the  other  opposed  attitudes. 
But  surely  more  than  one  essay  would  be  needed  to  make 
clear  and  comprehensive  their  connection  and  parallelism. 
But  apart  from  its  appeal  to  our  theoretical  insight,  this 
changing  world  of  ours  confronts  us  with  the  urgency  of  a 
practical  problem  to  which  we  are  daily  bidden  to  respond 
in  our  moral  conduct.  What  line  of  conduct  shall  one  pur- 
sue in  a  world  of  transient  interests,  fugitive  opportunities, 
evanescent  desires,  vanishing  ideals?  Many  are  the  answers 
which  in  moral  philosophy  compete  for  recognition.  I  shall 
single  out  three  as  typical,  profoundly  set  forth  in  philosophy 
and  passionately  professed  in  literature.  Of  these,  the  most 
obvious  answer  perhaps  is  the  hedonistic.  The  cry  for 
pleasure  and  happiness  in  a  world  "where  youth  grows 
pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies,"  is  a  natural  cry.  To  seek 
enjoyment  before  all  things  are  taken  from  us  and  doomed 
to  become  "portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past"  is 
an  intelligible  ideal.  Happiness  as  a  moral  ideal  is  not  with- 
out prestige  in  the  history  of  ethics.  It  has  been  held  in 
various  forms  by  thinkers  of  great  depth  and  dignity.  And 
its  elemental  appeal  renders  it  particularly  propitious  as  a 
poetic  theme.  Thus  sings  Swinburne  of  the  universal  long- 
ing for  pleasure: 

"Yet  between  death  and  life  are  hours 
To  flush  with  love  and  hide  with  flowers; 

What  profit  save  in  these?"  men  cry: 

"Ah,  see,  between  soft  earth  and  sky, 
What  only  good  things  here  are  ours!" 

They  say,  "What  better  wouldst  thou  try, 
What  sweeter  sing  of?  or  what  powers 

Serve,  that  will  give  thee  ere  thou  die 
More  joy  to  sing  and  be  less  sad, 
More  heart  to  play  and  grow  more  glad?" 
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The  obvious  and  more  vulgar  aspect  of  hedonism  finds 
trenchant  expression  in  the  well-known  stanzas  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  and  in  verses,  such  as  the  following,  by  Thomas 
Jordan: 

Let  us  drink  and  be  merry,  dance,  joke,  and  rejoice, 

With  claret  and  sherry,  theorbo  and  voice! 
The  changeable  world  to  our  joy  is  unjust, 

All  treasure's  uncertain, 

Then  down  with  your  dust! 
In  frolics  dispose  your  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
For  we  shall  be  nothing  a  hundred  years  hence. 

We'll  sport  and  be  free  with  Moll,  Betty,  and  Dolly, 
Have  oysters  and  lobsters  to  cure  melancholy; 
Fish  dinners  will  make  a  man  spring  like  a  flea, 

Dame  Venus,  love's  lady, 

Was  born  of  the  sea: 
With  her  and  with  Bacchus  we'll  tickle  the  sense, 
For  we  shall  be  past  it  a  hundred  years  hence. 

Your  most  beautiful  bride  who  with  garlands  is  crown'd 
And  kills  with  each  glance  as  she  treads  on  the  ground, 
Whose  lightness  and  brightness  doth  shine  in  such 
splendour 

That  none  but  the  stars 

Are  thought  fit  to  attend  her, 
Though  now  she  be  pleasant  and  sweet  to  the  sense, 
Will  be  damnable  mouldy  a  hundred  years  hence. 

Then,  why  should  we  turmoil  in  cares  and  in  fears, 

Turn  all  our  tranquility  to  sighs  and  to  tears? 

Let's  eat,  drink,  and  play  till  the  worms  do  corrupt  us, 

'Tis  certain,  Post  mortem 

Nulla  voluptas. 
For  health,  wealth  and  beauty,  wit,  learning  and  sense, 
Must  all  come  to  nothing  a  hundred  years  hence. 

Yet,  despite  the  levity  of  its  tone,  the  poem  is  not  without 
its  reflective  side.  The  note  which  is  here  struck  is  one  of 
protest  against  a  foe  who   cannot   be   vanquished.      'The 
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changeable  world"  in  which  "all  treasure's  uncertain"  and 
in  which  things  without  exception  "must  all  come  to  noth- 
ing"— such  a  world  necessitates  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet  a 
hedonistic  ethic.  Hedonism  is  here  a  practical  solution  of  a 
grave  and  deeply  felt  problem:  the  universal  and  pervasive 
transitoriness  of  the  world.  But  the  type  of  hedonism  here 
represented  is  gross.  And  just  such  grossness  the  critics 
of  hedonism  have  always  felt  prone  to  consider — erroneously, 
I  think — fundamental  to  its  nature.  Happiness  differs  little 
from  other  moral  ideals  in  range  of  expression  and  wealth 
of  content.  Like  all  other  ideals,  it  is  sufficiently  elastic  to 
permit  a  variety  of  differences  in  level  and  quality.  It  may 
be  sought  in  coarse  pleasure.  But  all  pleasures  are  not 
coarse.  Some  are  not  incompatible  with  artistic  and  spiritual 
beauty.  The  history  of  hedonism  is  proof  of  how  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  is  the  connotation  of  pleasure  or  happiness. 
And  so  in  literature,  the  way  of  life  suggestive  of  hedonism 
may  vary  from  Tennyson's  simple  Lotos-Eaters  to  Oscar 
Wilde's  subtle  Dorian  Gray,  or  from  the  tempestuous 
Fausts — Goethe's  included — to  Pater's  refined  Marius  the 
Epicurean.  What  gives  unity  to  the  literature  of  pleasure 
seeking,  in  its  countless  variations  of  theme  and  mood  and 
expression,  is  the  reflective  appreciation  of  the  problem  of 
change.    Since  nothing  can  enjoy  perpetuity,  therefore, 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying: 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

But  instead  of  gathering  rosebuds,  alternately  blooming 
and  withering  in  the  gardens  of  hedonism,  another  ideal 
makes  itself  perennially  heard  with  equal  force  and  passion, 
both  in  philosophy  and  literature.  It  is  the  ideal  of  resigna- 
tion, resting  for  the  most  part  upon  a  critique  of  the  hedon- 
istic attitude. 
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For  Pleasure  slumberless  and  pale, 
And  Passion  with  rejected  veil, 

Pass,  and  the  tempest-footed  throng 

Of  hours  that  follow  them  with  song 
Till  their  feet  flag  and  voices  fail, 

And  lips  that  were  so  loud  so  long 
Learn  silence,  or  a  wearier  wail; 

So  keen  is  change,  and  time  so  strong, 
To  weave  the  robes  of  life  and  rend 
And  weave  again  till  life  have  end. 

It  is  the  psychology  of  hedonism,  so  much  discerned  by  the 
profound  critics  of  it,  which  finds  in  these  musical  lines  of 
Swinburne  perfect  expression.  So  keen  is  change,  and  time 
so  strong  that  "flowers  they  can  slay  that  spring  thought 
sweet."  Passions  and  pleasures  may  not  lay  claim  to  im- 
munity from  the  universal  law  of  flux.  Ephemeral  and 
fleeting  and  fickle  and  distracting  are  all  pleasures  and  as 
such,  so  many  philosophers  and  poets  have  averred,  rather 
incompatible  with  true  happiness.  For  happiness  or  un- 
happiness,  to  quote  a  famous  saying  of  Spinoza's,  "is  de- 
pendent on  this  alone:  on  the  quality  of  the  object  to  which 
we  are  bound  by  love.  For  the  sake  of  something  which  no 
one  loves,  strife  never  arises,  there  is  no  pain  if  it  perishes, 
no  envy  if  it  is  possessed  by  some  one  else,  no  fear,  no  hatred, 
and,  to  put  it  briefly,  no  commotions  of  the  mind  at  all." 
Happiness,  from  this  point  of  view,  consists  in  self-posses- 
sion, in  the  enjoyment  of  inner  peace  and  repose.  What 
causes  "commotions  of  the  mind" — fiftul  pleasure  and  fret- 
ful passion — must  therefore  be  abjured.  Man's  moral  task 
lies  in  subduing  his  passing  and  passionate  desires  for  the 
sake  of  an  inward  tranquillity  which  alone  is  true  blessed- 
ness. The  ideal  of  resignation,  so  essential  an  ingredient 
in  all  stoicism  and  mysticism,  so  pervasive  an  influence  in 
religion  and  art,  emerges  as  an  escape  from  the  changing 
and  impetuous  moods  of  our  inner  life,  and  from  the  transient 
and  restless  conditions  of  outer  existence.  I  must  beg  leave 
to  turn  once  more  to  Swinburne.   The  following  few  stanzas 
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from  "The  Garden  of  Proserpine"  give  lucid  and  beautiful 
expression  to  an  extreme  type  of  resignation: 

I  am  tired  of  tears  and  laughter, 

And  men  that  laugh  and  weep, 
Of  what  may  come  hereafter 

For  men  that  sow  and  reap: 
I  am  weary  of  days  and  hours, 
Blown  buds  of  barren  flowers, 
Desires  and  dreams  and  powers 

And  everything  but  sleep. 

We  are  not  sure  of  sorrow, 

And  joy  was  never  sure; 
To-day  will  die  to-morrow; 

Time  stoops  to  no  man's  lure; 
And  love,  grown  faint  and  fretful 
With  lips  but  half  regretful 
Sighs,  and  with  eyes  forgetful 

Weeps  that  no  loves  endure. 

From  too  much  love  of  living 

From  hope  and  fear  set  free, 
We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 

Whatever  gods  may  be 
That  no  life  lives  for  ever; 
That  dead  men  rise  up  never; 
That  even  the  weariest  river 

Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

Then  star  nor  sun  shall  waken, 

Nor  any  change  of  light: 
Nor  sound  of  waters  shaken 

Nor  any  sound  or  sight: 
Nor  wintry  leaves  nor  vernal, 
Nor  days  nor  things  diurnal; 
Only  the  sleep  eternal 

In  an  eternal  night. 
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Obvious  indeed  is  the  reflective  nature  of  these  stanzas. 
Longing  for  "sleep  eternal"  in  an  "eternal  night" — an  ex- 
treme form  of  freedom  from  the  commotions  of  the  mind — 
springs  from  the  contemplation  of  the  inexorable  sway  of 
change  and  time.  'Time  stoops  to  no  man's  lure" — this 
alone  is  certain.  Escape  from  the  fate  of  mutability  lies 
through  resignation:  intellectual  detachment  from  the  things 
that  of  necessity  must  succumb  to  it.  There  is  a  profound 
paradox  at  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  and  the  poetry  of 
resignation:  To  win  all  one  must  abandon  all.  No  other  way 
is  there  to  attain  to  an  inward  peace,  lauded  by  many  think- 
ers and  poets  as  the  sole  spiritual  end  worth  striving  for. 
This  longing  for  a  calm  estate,  for  a  repose  that  always  is 
the  same,  need  not  be  conceived  in  negative  terms,  as  mere 
freedom  from  the  "love  of  living."  Swinburne  himself,  in 
another  mood,  paints  in  glowing  colors  the  glory  of  stoic 
detachment,  the  greatness  of  those  who  "watch  things  roll, 
and  stand": 


Passions  and  pleasures  can  defeat, 
Actions  and  agonies  control, 
And  life  and  death,  but  not  the  soul. 

Because  man's  soul  is  man's  God  still, 
What  wind  so  ever  waft  his  will 

Across  the  waves  of  day  and  night 

To  port  or  shipwreck,  left  or  right, 
By  shores  and  shoals  of  good  and  ill; 

And  still  its  flame  at  mainmast  height 
Through  the  rent  air  that  foam-flakes  fill 

Sustains  the  indomitable  light 
Whence  only  man  hath  strength  to  steer 
Or  helm  to  handle  without  fear. 
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Save  his  own  soul's  light  overhead, 
None  leads  him,  and  none  ever  led, 

Across  birth's  hidden  harbour-bar, 

Past  youth  where  shoreward  shallows  are, 
Through  age  that  drives  on  toward  the  red 

Vast  void  of  sunset  hailed  from  far, 
To  the  equal  waters  of  the  dead; 

Save  his  own  soul  he  hath  no  star, 
And  sinks,  except  his  own  soul  guide, 
Helmless  in  middle  turn  of  tide. 

No  blast  of  air  or  fire  of  sun 
Puts  out  the  light  whereby  we  run 
With  girdled  loins  our  lamplit  race, 

And  each  from  each  takes  heart  of  grace 
And  spirit  till  his  turn  be  done, 

And  light  of  face  from  each  man's  face 
In  whom  the  light  of  trust  is  one; 

Since  only  souls  that  keep  their  place 
By  their  own  light,  and  watch  things  roll 
And  stand,  have  light  for  any  soul. 

Expressions  are  not  wanting,  in  philosophy,  in  religion,  and 
literature,  testifying  to  the  glory  and  delight  of  inward 
peace,  gained  through  resignation  and  detachment.  Spinoza 
and  Schopenhauer,  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  Tolstoi,  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Goethe,  Dante  and  Matthew  Arnold — to  men- 
tion but  a  few  names — have  all,  in  different  ways  and  from 
different  points  of  view,  given  voice  to  the  felicity  of  spiritual 
peace.  But  peace,  like  pleasure,  is  a  word  variable  and 
plastic  in  connotation.  As  a  moral  ideal  it  is  elastic 
in  scope  and  quality.  Protean  are  the  forms  which  it  may 
assume.  Rigorous  ascetism  and  austere  puritanism  speak 
in  its  behalf.  Religious  aberrations  and  aesthetic  vagaries 
justify  their  existence  in  its  name.  Yet,  the  ideal  of  spiritual 
tranquillity,  as  some  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  and  poets 
have  understood  it,  is  incompatible  neither  with  sanity  nor 
with  beauty.  In  Spinoza  and  in  the  Stoics,  for  example, 
resignation  is  the  very  essence  of  sanity.  Sanity  for  them 
means  the  free  possession  and  mastery  of  one's  own  soul. 
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This  is  achieved  only  through  that  disciplined  strength 
which  seeks  happiness  not  in  the  fickle  boons  of  pleasure 
or  passion  but  in  a  resigned  and  peaceful  spirit  which  sur- 
veys all  things  as  subject  to  laws  not  designed  either  to 
gratify  man  or  to  hurt  him.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  a  poem 
bearing  the  characteristic  title  of  "Self-Dependence,"  has 
voiced  with  accuracy  this  ideal: 

Weary  of  myself,  and  sick  of  asking 

What  I  am,  and  what  I  ought  to  be, 

At  this  vessel's  prow  I  stand,  which  bears  me 

Forwards,  forwards,  o'er  the  starlit  sea. 

And  a  look  of  passionate  desire 

O'er  the  sea  and  to  the  stars  I  send: 

"Ye  who  from  my  childhood  up  have  calm'd  me, 

Calm  me,  oh,  compose  me  to  the  end! 

"Ah,  once  more,"  I  cried,  "ye  stars,  ye  waters, 
On  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  renew; 
Still,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you, 
Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  you!" 

From  the  intense,  clear,  star-sown  vault  of  heaven, 
Over  the  lit  sea's  unquiet  way, 
In  the  rustling  night-air  came  the  answer: 
"Wouldst  thou  be  as  these  are?   Live  as  they. 

"  Unaffrighted  by  the  silence  round  them, 
Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see, 
These  demand  not  that  the  things  without  them 
Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy. 

"And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shining, 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon-silver'd  roll; 
For  self-poised  they  live,  nor  pine  with  noting 
All  the  fever  of  some  differing  soul. 

"  Bounded  by  themselves,  and  unregardful 
In  what  state  God's  other  works  may  be, 
In  their  own  tasks  all  their  powers  pouring, 
These  attain  the  mighty  life  you  see." 
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The  stoic  sanity  of  the  stars,  however,  epitomizes  but  one 
side  of  the  ideal.  The  ideal  of  resignation  lends  itself  also — 
so  rich  are  its  possibilities — to  expression  in  terms  of  ec- 
static beauty.  Who  can  vie  with  Shelley  in  eulogy  of  Intel- 
lectual Beauty,  devotion  to  which  demands  detachment 
from  all  else?  Shelley,  too,  is  oppressed  by  the  changing 
and  restless  nature  of  things.  He  asks,  "Why  aught  should 
fail  and  fade  that  once  is  shown;"  he  wonders, 

Why  fear  and  dream  and  death  and  birth 
Cast  on  the  daylight  of  this  earth 

Such  gloom — why  man  has  such  a  scope 
For  love  and  hate,  despondency  and  hope? 

No  voice  from  some  sublime  world,  he  contends,  has  ever 
to  sage  or  poet  revealed  the  answers. 

Therefore  the  names  of  Demon,  Ghost,  and  Heaven, 
Remain  the  records  of  their  endeavour, 
Frail  spells — whose  uttered  charm  might  not  avail  to 
sever, 

From  all  we  hear  and  all  we  see, 

Doubt,  chance,  and  mutability. 

There  is  for  the  poet  in  this  Hymn  but  one  escape  from 
"doubt,  chance  and  mutability."  It  is  passionate  love  of 
intellectual  beauty.    Thus  he  sings  of  it: 

Man  were  immortal,  and  omnipotent, 
Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  as  thou  art, 
Keep  with  thy  glorious  train  firm  state  within  his  heart. 

Subtle  is  this  form  of  resignation,  mystic  resignation  to 
beauty,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  poet  has  the  power  to 
detach  man  from  things  ephemeral  and  mutable  and  to 
establish  that  "firm  state  within  his  heart"  without  which 
his  soul  is  "like  life  and  fear,  a  dark  reality."  Of  the  potency 
of  beauty  to  bring  man  surcease  from  his  inner  restlessness 
and  gloom  and  to  give  him  repose  and  joy,  Plato  and 
Schopenhauer  have  in  their  elaborate  philosophies  furnished 
many  arguments  and  proofs.  Shelley  says  the  same  thing, 
only  more  beautifully  and  more  convincingly. 
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The  ideal  of  resignation,  in  all  its  protean  forms,  is  not 
the  only  alternative  to  the  pleasure  seeker's  adjustment  to 
the  problem  of  mutability.  The  other  alternative  urged  in 
philosophy  and  literature  with  equal  cogency  and  feeling 
is  the  ideal  of  action,  permitting,  because  of  the  generality 
of  its  nature  and  the  intricacy  of  its  implications,  no  exact 
specification.  Some  pertinent  instances,  however,  will  in 
the  sequel  suggest  this  ideal  better  than  formal  analysis. 
"Produce!  Produce!"  cries  Carlyle,  "were  it  but  the  piti- 
fullest  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  product,  produce  it,  in 
God's  name!  'Tis  the  utmost  thou  hast  in  thee;  out  with 
it  then.  Up,  up!  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findest  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  whole  might.  Work  while  it  is  called  Today;  for 
the  night  cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work."  It  is  a  sinewy 
gospel,  this  gospel  of  work,  in  the  teeth  of  the  devastating 
march  of  universal  mutation,  at  once  obvious  and  recon- 
dite. Change  is  the  law  of  life,  is  it?  Well,  go  forth  and 
participate  in  its  operations  and  products.  The  only  way 
to  defeat  time,  according  to  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  of 
work,  is  to  use  it  for  significant  deeds.    For  after  all, 

Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands  have  power 
To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hour. 

Unfortunately,  the  simplicity  of  this  solution  is  marred  as 
soon  as  the  question  is  asked  whether  some  particular  deeds 
are  morally  more  urgent  than  others.  Deeds  are  not  on  a 
democratic  level.  Upon  some  more  worth  must  be  con- 
ferred than  upon  others.  To  choose  means  to  prefer  as  well 
as  reject.  By  what  moral  standard  or  principle  are  some 
acts  to  be  fostered  and  others  frustrated?  To  ask  this 
question  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  strife  of  human  ideals, 
of  which  morality,  metaphysics,  poetry,  and  religion  are 
at  once  the  seeds  and  the  flowers.  For  the  meaning  of 
action  is  inexhaustible.  Does  action  derive  its  worth  from 
a  chastened  will  and  a  disciplined  reason,  or  from  an  im- 
agination that  is  unfettered  and  a  spirit  that  is  spontaneous? 
Who    shall    be    our    guide?     Plato,    Aristotle,    Sophocles, 
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Goethe,  Fichte,  Carlyle,  Browning — need  I  mention  more 
names? — sages  and  poets  who  abjure  pleasure  and  who 
counsel  participation  in  rather  than  withdrawal  from  life's 
strenuous  struggles,  glorify  with  different  voices  different 
ideals  of  action.  Action  no  less  than  pleasure  or  detachment 
is  a  theme  with  variations.  Various  forms  of  it — disciplined 
and  aimless,  moral  and  aesthetic,  rational  and  passionate, 
classic  and  romantic — have  been  found  equally  significant 
and  appropriate  in  a  world  subject  to  change  and  death. 
And  different  are  the  estimations  of  its  deeper  meaning. 
Perennial  tragedy  may  be  discovered  to  lurk  in  all  deeds 
on  account  of  the  irrevocability  of  choice  or  rejection  with 
which  they  confront  us.  The  elected  course  of  action,  too 
late  to  mend,  frequently  becomes  the  progenitor  of  unfore- 
seen fatal  consequences,  while  the  rejected  alternative  mocks 
the  imagination  with  its  unrecoverable  propitious  possibili- 
ties. In  the  classic  tragedy  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Hegel, 
for  instance,  this  fatal  character  of  action  is  depicted  with 
grim  realism  as  belonging  to  its  universal  essence.  We  must 
always  act  without  knowing  with  any  certainty  just  what 
results  will  ensue  from  our  choices  and  rejections.  But  act 
we  must.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hope  which  is  alleged  to 
spring  eternal  in  the  human  breast  leads  to  an  idealization 
of  the  very  uncertainty  in  which  all  our  deeds  are  shrouded 
both  as  to  their  total  effect  and  their  complete  meaning. 
The  adventurous  spirit  is  not  balked  by  the  possibility  of 
failure.  Success  may  alternate  with  defeat.  The  exhilaration 
in  the  face  of  the  dramatic  uncertainties  of  life,  the  zest  in 
the  presence  of  its  unknown  potentialities,  is  this  not  a 
characteristic  experience  fondly  dwelt  upon  by  most  prag- 
matists  and  romanticists?  Pregnant  expressions  are  not 
lacking  for  this  aspect  of  action.  Their  number  is  legion. 
A  few  brief  quotations  will  suggest  their  tenor.  We  are, 
sings  Tennyson, 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will, 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  to  yield. 
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Browning  voices  the  same  passion  for  action  which  animates 
his  whole  philosophy  and  poetry  in  these  pithy  lines: 

Then  life  is  ...  to  wake  not  sleep, 

Rise  and  not  rest,  but  press 

From  earth's  level  where  blindly  creep 

Things  perfected,  more  or  less, 

To  the  heaven's  height  far  and  steep. 

The  delight  of  unwearied  striving,  whatever  the  outcome, 
can  it  be  summed  up  more  perfectly  than  in  the  following 
stanzas  from  Swinburne's  "By  the  North  Sea"?  (I  feel  I 
must  apologize  for  citing  this  poet  again.  That  he  may  be 
quoted,  as  I  have  quoted  him,  to  illustrate  such  a  variety  of 
ideas,  is  it  not  a  proof  of  his  intellectual  versatility?) 

O  delight  of  the  headlands  and  beaches! 

O  desire  of  the  wind  on  the  wold, 
More  glad  than  a  man's  when  it  reaches 

That  end  which  it  sought  from  old; 
And  the  palm  of  possession  is  dreary 

To  the  sense  that  in  search  of  it  sinned; 
But,  unsatisfied  ever  nor  weary 

Is  ever  the  wind. 

The  delight  that  he  takes  but  in  living 

Is  more  than  of  all  things  that  live: 
For  the  world  that  has  all  things  for  giving 

Has  nothing  so  goodly  to  give; 
But  more  than  delight  his  desire  is, 

For  the  goal  where  his  pinions  would  be 
Is  immortal  as  air  or  as  fire  is, 

Immense  as  the  sea. 


The  delight  that  his  doom  is  forever 
To  seek  and  desire  and  rejoice, 

And  the  sense  that  eternity  never 
Shall  silence  his  voice. 
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That  satiety  never  may  stifle 

Nor  weariness  ever  estrange 
Nor  time  be  so  strong  as  to  rifle 

Nor  change  be  so  great  as  to  change 
His  gift  that  renews  in  the  giving, 

The  joy  that  exalts  him  to  be 
Alone  of  all  the  elements  living 

The  lord  of  the  sea. 

The  "palm  of  possession"  is  dreary  enough  to  one  who 
invests  "seeking"  and  "striving"  with  absolute  worth. 
Endless  striving  as  a  moral  end  in  itself  is  not  an  unintel- 
ligible ideal.  Fichte  and  Goethe  are  perhaps  its  profoundest 
exponents.  But  it  is  close  to  the  heart  of  all  romanticism. 
It  is  most  beautifully  symbolized  and  epitomized  by  Shelley 
in  the  impetuous  and  uncontrollable  "West  Wind" — the 
wild  spirit  which  is  moving  everywhere,  tameless  and  swift 
and  proud,  at  once  destroyer  and  preserver  of  the  values  of 
life. 

The  outline  here  essayed  of  a  single  reflective  problem, 
together  with  three  distinct  moral  attitudes  toward  it,  is 
perhaps  too  impressionistic  and  crude,  but  it  suggests 
clearly  enough,  I  hope — and  suggest  is  all  and  the  most  it 
can  do — the  possibility  of  recognizing  some  philosophic 
trends  in  literature.  These  trends  are  not  obvious.  They 
must  be  discovered  and  interpreted.  Their  discovery  is  not 
easy  and  their  interpretation  not  without  serious  hazards. 
For,  after  all,  these  trends  are  things  of  shreds  and  patches, 
many  literary  artists  uttering  with  supreme  unconcern — 
this  surely  is  their  prerogative — ideas  and  ideals  intellec- 
tually or  morally  incompatible.  The  study  of  the  total 
vision  of  a  single  writer  is  one  thing,  the  imaginative  experi- 
ment with  the  philosophic  ideas  that  lie  deeply  imbedded 
within  the  soil  of  literature  is  quite  another.  Of  such  an 
experiment  this  essay  is  but  an  embryonic  attempt  and  a 
casual  intimation.  The  idea  of  mutability  does  not  exhaust 
the  substance  of  literature.  Other  and  more  recondite  ideas 
form  its  stuff  and  character.    The  appeal  of  literature  does 
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not  lie  in  its  artistic  forms  alone,  important  as  they  are,  but 
also  in  the  scope  and  range  of  its  reflective  or  philosophic 
insights.  It  is  these  which  make  literature  so  profoundly 
human.  Their  exact  analysis  and  discernment  define  a  novel 
approach  to  the  study  of  literature,  a  new  mode  perhaps  of 
sounding  its  great  depth,  which,  to  be  fruitful  of  significant 
results,  demands  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  students,  in- 
cluding the  philosophic,  of  our  literary  heritage.  The 
philosopher  should  not  pose  as  the  sole  judge  of  the  works 
of  passion  and  imagination,  but  he  may  not  be  altogether 
useless  as  a  guide  in  the  discovery  of  the  logical  implications 
and  the  fundamental  meanings  and  motives  that  lie  at  their 
root. 
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RESURRECTION 


ANNE   GOODWIN   WINSLOW 


olov  rot.  rbv  "A&eovtv  air  acvdco  'A^e/oo^TO? 
firjvl  SvcoSetcdreoi  paXa/cal  ir68a<i  ayayov  copat^ 
fidphicrTai  fiaKapcov  T£lpat — 

'Tardiest  of  the  Immortals  are  the  soft-footed  Hours,' — 
Yet  see,  they  have  wrought  us  a  wonder,  and  back  from 

the  fatal  shore 
Of  the  ever-flowing  river  of  darkness  into  the  light  once  more 
They  have  brought  Adonis,  the  Beautiful  One,  as  the  earth 

brings  back  her  flowers. 


Slow  are  the  Hours  but  they  linger  not,  and  gone  are  the 

ancient  years 
When  the  women  were  bowed  with  weeping  in  the  groves 

of  Babylon, 
Where  the  streams  ran  black  in  the  shadow  and  shuddering 

red  in  the  sun, 
And  the  ground  was  wet  with  the  creeping  of  drops  more 

dreadful  and  dark  than  tears. 


Patient  the  Hours  and  their  fingers  weave  an  unbroken  thread; 
Women  that  wept  in  the  moonless  night  for  Thamuz 

bleeding  and  slain, 
Did  he  too  wake  for  your  wailing  and  rise  in  his  beauty  again, 
When  the  spring  came  back  with  her  lilies  to  light  the  way 

from  the  dead? 


Wise  are  the  Hours  with  the  wisdom  that  knoweth  the 

heart's  deep  need, 
And  they  lead  old  loves  that  linger  by  gradual  paths  and  slow, 
And  they  see  in  the  long  procession  of  gods  who  come  and  go 
But  death  and  its  deep  delusion,  life  and  its  deathless  creed. 
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CARLYLE'S  "SARTOR  RESARTUS" 


J.   W.   SCOTT 


In  the  enterprise  of  criticism  the  rinding  of  a  standard, 
even  a  negative  one,  is  always  difficult.  It  plainly  will  not 
do  to  make  our  test  the  simple  question,  "Would  the  author 
assent  to  what  the  critic  is  saying  about  him?"  Nor  does 
it  seem  to  work  when  we  ask  whether  or  not  the  author 
would  understand  what  the  critic  is  saying.  There  would 
appear  to  be  plenty  of  good  criticism  which  does  not  measure 
up  to  either  of  these  tests.  A  better  question  is,  "What 
does  the  author  mean?"  This  as  it  stands  is  ambiguous; 
but  in  one  of  its  two  possible  significations,  it  at  least  seems 
to  prescribe  a  part  of  the  critic's  task.  To  say  what  an 
author  means  to  himself  may  be  impossible  or  unen- 
lightening;  but  criticism  must  try  at  least  to  say  what  he 
means  to  us.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  successful  statement 
of  this  is  always  good  criticism.  If  so,  good  criticism  is 
not  merely  an  interpretation  of  the  past,  but  of  the  present. 
In  any  case,  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  following  pages 
attempt  criticism  of  Carlyle.  The  question  raised  is:  In  the 
light  of  present  knowledge,  what  can  we  see  that  Carlyle 
was  really  doing?  And  the  work  of  his  which  is  especially 
under  discussion  is  a  central  one,  Sartor  Resartus. 

To  indicate  at  once  the  line  of  thought  to  be  developed, 
I  take  it  that  what  Carlyle  wants  to  give  us  in  Sartor  is 
essentially  the  story  of  "How  a  man  confronts  the  world." 
I  propose  to  ask  in  what  he  takes  that  transaction  to  consist 
when  it  is  successful;  and  how  far  his  account  of  it  seems 
true. 
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For  any  such  purpose  as  this,  the  best  materials  were 
those  which  lay  nearest  to  Carlyle's  hand.  Like  others,  he 
had  had  the  world  to  confront.  Rather  emphatically,  too, 
he  belonged  to  the  intelligent  part  of  mankind;  and  of 
course  it  is  only  the  intelligent  confronting  of  the  world 
that  makes  a  story.  Moreover,  even  among  this  class  he 
stood  out  as  one  having  sampled  the  process.  Many,  of  course, 
among  people  who  have  written  and  been  written  about, 
have  sampled  it;  every  biography  has  its  chapter  of  "early 
struggles."  But  Carlyle's  were  perhaps  more  than  usually 
real.  Many  great  men,  for  instance,  have  tasted  poverty 
before  they  won  their  recognition,  and  Carlyle  too;  only 
it  lasted  rather  longer  with  him  than  is  usual  among  the 
very  great.  "One  might  stand  poverty  or  one  might  stand 
gray  hairs,"  he  says  in  a  letter  somewhere,  "but  gray  hairs 
and  poverty  together  are  bad  bedfellows." 

Although  his  material  is  thus  largely  drawn  from  his 
own  life,  and  Sartor  Resartus  therefore  is  an  autobio- 
graphical book,  it  is  yet  not  literally  an  autobiography;  and 
this  fact  is  of  importance.  It  is  on  "How  a  man  confronts 
the  world;"  but  it  is  not  a  mere  record  of  the  actual  battle 
fought  by  a  certain  Thomas  Carlyle.  It  is  rather  a  record 
by  this  individual  of  what  his  particular  battle  taught  him 
about  how  such  battles  are  won.  "How  a  man  wins  through, 
when  he  really  wins  through;"  that  is  the  manifest  subject 
of  the  book.  Carlyle's  Teufelsdrockh  in  Sartor  Resartus  is  a 
type.  And  the  question  for  criticism,  as  I  am  here  under- 
standing the  word,  is  the  question,  "  What  sort  of  a  type 
is  he,  and  how  successful?" 

We  may  come  still  closer  to  the  question  by  turning  it 
round.  To  say,  "How  does  a  man  win  through?"  plainly 
means,  "How  does  he  win  through  and  become  a  man?" 
And  this  is  perhaps  the  clearest  way  of  all  in  which  to  express 
the  real  subject  of  the  book.  In  Sartor  Resartus  there  lies  set 
forth  what  "being  a  man"  involves,  as  Carlyle,  at  least, 
conceived  that. 

The  full  interest,  however,  of  the  question,  "What  is 
involved  in  being  a  man?"  will  not  be  felt  without  we  first 
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apprehend  something  of  the  standpoint  from  which  this 
book  is  written.  'What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness 
for  to  see?"  ironically  asks  the  Man  of  the  Gospels,  "a  reed 
shaken  with  the  wind?"  To  many  great  minds,  man  has 
indeed  seemed  little  more  than  a  reed;  and  to  Carlyle's 
amongst  them.  But  to  Carlyle,  as  to  all  his  spiritual  gen- 
eration, there  was  another  side  to  the  nature  of  the  puny 
creature  thus  classically  compared  to  the  wind-shaken  reed. 
For  man  is,  as  Pascal  said,  at  least  a  thinking  reed;  and  that 
transfigures  him  mightily;  equates  him  in  some  sense  to 
the  universe  which  he  can  think,  and  in  some  sense  leaves 
him  its  superior,  even  if,  as  Pascal  contemplates,  it  should 
unite  its  overwhelming  force  to  crush  him.  Carlyle  stands 
within  the  embrace  of  this  all-encompassing  idea.  Hence 
his  record  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  man  is  not  quite  compre- 
hended unless  it  is  taken  as  being,  also,  and  at  the  same 
time,  some  account  of  what  that  universe  is  with  which 
a  man  has  to  do.  Not  that  there  are  two  accounts. 
There  is  but  one  account.  But  it  is  an  account  of  both 
things:  an  account  (a)  of  how  the  human  soul  develops, 
and  {b)  of  what  the  universe  is. 

Does  this  seem  strange?  Anything  like  the  Platonic 
"Idea  of  the  Good"  probably  will  always  seem  strange.  In 
certain  regions  the  truth  wouldn't  be  the  truth  if  it  were 
not  strange.  In  any  case,  under  all  Carlyle's  Sartor  there 
lies  substantially  the  same  idea  as  that  which  Plato  calls 
'The  Good;"  that  peculiar,  ambiguous-looking  thing  which, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  is  the  nature  of  the  universe  and 
the  perfection  of  the  soul  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If 
Sartor  Resartus  is  a  baffling  book,  at  least  this  is  one  of  the 
baffling  things  in  it;  and  it  is  perhaps  something  to  have 
it  pinned  down. 

Sartor  Resartus  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  this  kind  of 
thing  in  the  literature  of  its  time.  At  the  time  Carlyle  was 
writing,  there  was  a  notion  about,  that  these  two — an  account 
of  the  mind,  and  an  account  of  the  world — did  somehow 
show  up  a  little  as  if  they  were  the  same.  You  have  various 
outcroppings  of  some  such  idea — the  idea  of  a  guide  to  the 
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world,  which  consisted  in  the  spiritual  history  of  a  Life. 
One  thinks,  e.g.,  of  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister,  of  Novalis' 
Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen;  or,  to  come  much  later,  of  that 
reference  of  Browning's  to  incidents  in  the  development  of 
a  soul,  "than  which,"  he  says,  "little  else  seems  worth 
study."  In  all  of  these  something  of  the  same  suggestion  is 
present,  the  suggestion  that  the  story  of  the  development 
of  a  soul  is  also  the  story  of  much  more;  that  the  story  of 
the  soul  really  has  everything  in  it  if  we  could  tell  it  fully 
out;  the  suggestion  that  the  universe  is  merely  what  the 
soul  of  man  meets  when  it  is  opened  to  the  full;  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  riddle  of  the  universe,  or  the  key  to  it  at 
least,  is  not  in  matter  but  somewhere  in  us,  if  we  could  but 
come  at  it:  the  suggestion  of  Idealism.  There  was  such  a 
notion,  I  say,  consciously  or  unconsciously  about.  Even  in 
a  work  of  far  different  sort,  but  still  of  the  Goethe-Carlyle 
period,  namely  Hegel's  Phenomenology,  we  have  the  same 
suggestion;  though  made,  so  to  speak,  from  the  other  end. 
This  book  is  no  story  of  anybody.  It  is  a  work  on  meta- 
physics. It  is  an  account  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  the 
universe.  Yet  its  whole  form  suggests  some  sort  of  a  massive 
vague  biography — the  biography  of  a  being  whom  we  can 
only  call  "the  Spirit"  of  the  universe.  It  is  an  account  of 
reality;  but  it  calls  itself  Die  Phenomenologie  des  Geistes;  the 
Appearances  of  the  Spirit.  And  it  is  so;  it  depicts  the  various 
phenomenal  stages  at  which  the  World-Spirit  or  Geist  can 
appear.  We  have  here,  not  a  prima  facie  biography  to  which 
a  halo  of  metaphysical  significance  has  been  lent,  but  the 
converse  thing;  a  prima  facie  metaphysic,  to  which  a  halo 
of  biographical  significance  has  been  lent. 

In  Sartor  we  have  this  same  general  underlying  idea. 
It  is  no  unknown  one.  Only,  the  book  it  underlies,  in  this 
case,  is  rather  a  queer  book.    That  must  be  admitted. 

To  Carlyle  himself  indeed  it  seems  droll,  even  as  he  is 
writing  it.  "A  singular  piece,"  he  writes  to  his  brother  in 
a  letter,  as  he  is  in  the  midst  of  it;  "a  very  singular  piece,  I 
assure  you."    Nor  can  one  imagine  an  adjective  more  fitting 
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to  it;  or  a  single  adjective,  for  that  matter,  likelier  to  have 
pleased  the  writer  had  he  happened  to  hear  it  fall  from  some 
other  man's  lips.  Indeed,  I  could  almost  believe  Carlyle 
half  hoped  he  might  hear  that  word  uttered,  one  day,  by 
some  grave  old  Victorian  book-buyer  who  should  pick  up 
Sartor  Resartus  and  turn  its  pages  looking  for  edification, 
and  at  length  lay  it  down  again,  muttering  "singular — 
most  singular!"  his  head  wagging  and  not  a  smile  on  his 
face.    I  think  it  would  have  pleased  Carlyle. 

For  I  think  one  might  truly  say  the  work  is  distinguished 
from  all  those  others  with  which  I  have  compared  it  by 
the  character  of  its  humor.  The  great,  billowy,  coruscating 
humor  which  surges  through  all  his  pages  is  one  of 
the  really  prodigious  things  about  Carlyle.  It  is  cease- 
less, irresistible.  It  could  be  illustrated  at  length  from 
anywhere.  To  go  no  farther,  why  all  this  pother  which 
occupies  the  opening  pages  of  Sartor  about  the  publishing 
of  the  book?  Why  all  this  drollery — this  wrapping  of  the 
thing  fathoms  deep  in  drollery?  How  all  this  opening  mock- 
drama  sticks,  despite  its  cumbrousness. 

A  good  many  subjects  have  not  been  thought  worth  study- 
ing by  the  English.  Even  the  present  writer  himself  (that 
gesture  of  Carlyle's!)  even  the  present  writer  himself — even 
he — would  never,  perhaps,  have  so  much  as  thought  of  such 
a  thing,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  away  over  there  in  Germany, 
"deep-thinking  Germany,"  a  certain  man,  a  Professor 
Teufelsdrockh  of  the  University  of  Weissnichtwo,  has  been  for 
years  working  at  a  philosophic  book,  on  the  subject  of — 
Clothes!  Even  the  present  writer  would  hardly  have  so  much 
as  thought  of  there  being  a  possible  philosophy  of  clothing 
oneself;  no,  not  he,  although  a  man,  he  must  confess,  of 
"  confirmed  speculative  habits."  But  as  to  this  Teufelsdrockh, 
he  had  known  Teufelsdrockh  when  he  was  himself  in  Germany 
— a  little.  Nobody  ever  knew  him  more  than  a  little.  He 
was  an  extremely  mysterious  man.  But  he,  the  present 
writer,  knew  him.  And  as  proof  of  their  old  friendship 
Teufelsdrockh  has  now  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  completed 
volume,  Clothes,  their  Origin  and  Influence — Die  K/eider,  ihr 
Werden  u.  Wirken — just  hot  off  the  printing  press,  also  a 
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copy  of  the  local  paper  in  which  there  is  a  most  laudatory 
review.  All  this  together  with  a  hint,  only  the  faintest  possible 
hint,  as  to  what  the  giver  wanted  done  with  the  gift;  a  hint 
contained  in  the  enigmatic  phraseat  the  end  of  Teufelsdrockh's 
brief  letter,  Mochte  es  auch  im  britischen  Boden  gedeihen — "  if 
only  the  English  too  could  know  of  it!" 

'Well,"  one  is  inclined  to  ruminate — "but  why  all  this 
to-do?  Why  the  fuss  and  mystery-making  on  Carlyle's 
part,  over  so  entirely  uninteresting  a  subject  as  the  history 
and  genesis  of  his  book?"  All  one  can  reply  is  simply  that, 
in  the  good  old  literal  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  his  humor. 
And  since  it  is  our  purpose  to  get  at  his  picture  of  human 
life  and  rescue  it  if  we  can,  for  critical  purposes,  there  is 
even  nothing  we  can  do  but  set  to  and  take  off  the  various 
wrappages,  and  get  them  once  for  all  out  of  the  way.  Who, 
then,  is  this  garrulous  "present  writer,"  the  "Editor  of 
these  pages"? 

'These  pages"  are  from  Teufelsdrockh,  of  course — 
though  not  from  the  great  book  only,  but  from  other  oc- 
casional papers  which,  by  a  stroke  of  good  luck,  the  "  Editor" 
has  also  come  by.  And  he  is  only  editing;  or,  strictly,  sub- 
editing; for  we  are  supposed  to  be  reading  all  this  in  the 
pages  of  Frazer,  whose  real  editor,  by  name  Oliver  Yorke, 
merely  grants  the  space,  leaving  this  mysterious  inter- 
mediary person  to  do  all  the  selecting  from  Teufelsdrockh's 
writings  and  to  keep  putting  in  the  commentary.  Which 
latter  he  does,  with  spirit.  For  this  fussy  little  man  lets  us 
imagine,  regarding  the  pages  he  is  commissioned  to  edit, 
that  he  thinks  them  desperately  in  need  thereof.  Honestly, 
so  they  are;  only  he  is  so  conscious  of  it,  and  so  very 
important  about  it.  It  is  his  pleasure  to  think  the  passages 
he  prints  not  quite  entirely  hopeless — nor  are  even  those 
which,  in  his  great  mercy,  he  spares  us,  entirely  meaningless. 
So  he  says.  Nay,  they  are  very  far  from  it,  in  his  opinion. 
For  he  believes  in  his  hero.  Still,  he  perceives  our  afflictions, 
or  what  he  is  pleased  to  pretend  to  think  our  afflictions; 
and  he  sympathizes.     'Melancholy  stuff,"  he  always  seems 
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to  be  saying,  "but  yet,  something  in  it!"  And  so  he  exhorts 
us  to  patience,  and  encourages,  and  pretends,  at  great  cost 
and  in  the  sweat  of  his  soul,  to  keep  toying  the  reader  on 
to  read  more  and  more  of  this  man  Teufelsdrockh's  diatribes 
and  lucubrations. 

We  need  only  realize  that  this  "Editor"  is  Carlyle,  and 
recollect  further  that  the  man  he  is  editing  is  again  Thomas 
Carlyle,  for  the  whole  problem  of  the  composition  of  the 
book  to  be  at  once  shot  through  as  with  a  beam  of  light. 
We  see  the  situation  perfectly.  Carlyle  at  Craigenputtock, 
looking  down  on  all  this  litter  of  scraps  and  snippets  which 
he  has  written,  ever  since  college  days  and  earlier,  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  in  every  conceivable  mood  of  mind, 
together  with  all  the  other  scraps  and  snippets  that  are 
still  in  his  head  and  are  bursting  to  be  written;  feeling  that 
there's  surely  good  stuff  there;  but  such  a  jungle;  a  mighty 
maze  not,  indeed,  without  a  plan  but  not  with  a  plan  either 
— at  least,  one  that  anybody  can  very  well  see;  or  that  he 
himself  for  that  matter  can  see,  except  in  very  vague  out- 
line. We  see  Carlyle,  the  humorist,  gazing  down  upon  all 
that  forest,  at  length  hitting  upon  an  idea.  He  will  split 
himself  in  two.  Why  not?  He  will  pretend  that  he  is  two 
people,  and  make  the  one  edit  the  other.  If  he  keeps  the 
one  sensible,  he  can  just  let  the  other  rip!  The  idea  is  in- 
toxicating. Here  is  outlet  at  last  for  what  has  been  so  long 
seething  in  him.  And  the  course  is  perfectly  safe.  For 
whatever  the  first  one  says,  the  second  one  can  always 
come  in  and  apologize. 

And  so  we  have  the  whole  game;  this  pedantic  little 
editor,  Boswelling  his  Johnson  all  through  the  book — but 
at  the  very  bottom  only  pretending  to  be  pedantic;  and 
that  out  of  consideration  not  merely  for  the  contemporary 
reader;  but  also,  I'm  afraid  one  must  say,  for  posterity 
too — for  us.  Yes,  there  was  foresight  in  this  device  of 
Carlyle's.  For  we  still  like  a  little  pedantry.  Witness  (those 
who  imagine  we  have  got  past  all  that)  just  the  editions  of 
this  very  book.  We  happened  on  one  recently,  equipped 
with  a  glossary;  and  looking  down   the  glossary  page  as 
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far  as  the  heading  "Sartor  Resartus — title,"  here  is  what 
met  the  eye. 

"  Sartor  Resartus,  the  title — Mr.  A.  B.  C.  in  his 
Dictionary  of  English  Literature  asserts,  that  this  title 
is  taken  from  a  Scotch  ballad,  'The  Tailor  Patched'; 
but  unfortunately  no  authority  is  adduced.  And  a 
careful  search  by  Professor  X.  Y.  Z.,  Ph.D.,  through 
a  large  mass  of  Ballad  Literature,  and  by  myself  at 
Pentonville,  has  failed  to  discover  any  such  ballad." 

So  it  stands  in  the  Glossary.  No  evidence  to  be  found! 
I  do  not  say  but  that  the  circumstance  leaves  something  of 
a  gap  in  a  great  man's  work.  But  surely  not  a  very  big  one. 
Nay,  one  wonders  whether  perhaps,  up  in  Heaven  some- 
where, old  Carlyle's  humorous  twinkling  eye  does  not  still 
look  down  on  things  like  this.  If  he  does,  be  he  right  or  be 
he  wrong,  I'm  sure  I  know  what  he  also  does — he  ogles  his 
next  neighbor  and  says  in  a  low  voice,  "Would  you  believe 
it,  they  are  fooling  about  me  still,  down  yonder,  just  in  the 
old  way."  And  I  think  he  must  then  lie  back,  and  take  a 
great  hearty  laugh  at  the  long-drawn  success  of  his  colossal 
joke — just  as  he  laughed  at  that  North  American  Reviewer 
of  the  sixties  who  ran  across  the  book  and  had  to  review  it 
for  his  sins.  What  struck  that  genius  was  Weissnichtwo. 
He  could  find  no  such  place,  though  he  ransacked  the  whole 
atlas.  And  as  for  Ente-pfuhl>  where  the  philosopher  was 
supposed  to  have  been  born,  he  could  make  no  more  of 
that.  It,  no  doubt,  meant  duck-pond,  but  every  village 
in  Germany  had  a  duck-pond! 

Seriously,  all  this  laborious,  bespectacled  peeking  and 
peering  into  the  supremely  unimportant — even  in  the 
editions  of  Carlyle — is  surely  but  the  very  pedantry  which 
made  Carlyle  himself  alternately  laugh  and  weep.  It  looks 
a  little,  in  some  respects,  as  if  we  had  still  that  part  of  his 
lesson  to  learn.*    In  any  event,  the  "Editor"  knows  well 

*Yet  Carlyle  was  no  enemy  of  spade-work.  What  exactly  is  the  difference 
between  that  honest,  patient,  intrepid  spade-work,  the  indispensable  basis  of  all 
effective  study,  and  the  pedantry  which  only  blinds? 
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how  to  affect  pedantic  diligence  and  appeal  to  the  "scholarly" 
mind.  Yet  withal  he  loves  his  hero,  understands  him,  and 
can  present  him  to  us  most  effectively;  and  if  only  we  under- 
stand him,  we  are  quite  as  safe  in  using  his  materials  as  in 
taking  Teufelsdrockh's  own  words,  to  build  up  our  idea  of 
the  latter's  character,  history,  and  way  of  "confronting  the 
world." 

(To  be  continued) 


WHY? 


CLAIR    HADYN    BELL 


Sometimes  I  feel  akin  to  all  the  world! 
Sometimes  I  win  my  soul's  divinest  height  — 
And  thrill,  because  I  feel  such  harmony  — 
The  while  I  watch  the  moon  and  stars  at  night. 

Does  Nature  change,  or  is  it  only  I, 
That  these  same  stars,  inscrutable  and  sad, 
Should  ask  me  things  I  do  not  — can  not  know, 
Until  I  feel  my  reason  going  — mad! 

Sometimes  I  hear  all  Nature  draw  her  breath, 
A  living,  pulsing,  gentle,  kindly  thing; 
Dark  tree-tops  kiss  the  moon's  great  golden  orb, 
While  myriads  of  insects  softly  sing; 

Or  silence  reigns,  intense  — to  point  of  pain, 
Irrational  and  cold  I  find  night's  sky. 
Small  wonder  were  it  should  one's  reason  break  — 
Whose  was  that  wild,  mad  laughter     .     .     Was  it  I? 

Before  such  mocking  distance,  ghastly  space, 
I've  gained  a  mind  which  dares  to  question:  "Why?" 
'There  is  no  answer,  though  the  cold  sweat  forms! 
And  naught  to  cry  to,  though  I  break     .     .     and  die! 
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PHANTASY 

Translated  by  Richard  T.  Holbrook  from  the  "Odi  Barbare"  of  Giosu6 
Carducci.     (This  Ode  is  dated  188.3.) 

Thou  speakest,  and  gently  yielding  to  thy  voice's  breath 
The  soul  of  thy  speech  is  wafted  far  on  waves  caressing 
And  to  unknown  strands  is  wandering  — 
Wandering  in  a  warmth  of  vanishing  sunlight, 
Laughing  amid  the  sky-blue  solitudes. 
Glistening  birds  'twixt  heaven  and  sea  are  flying; 
Islands  green  are  passing 
And  the  temples  on  the  lofty  summits  gleam  with  Parian 

whiteness  in  the  rosy  sunset, 
And  on  the  brink  the  cypress  trembles  and  myrtles  dense 

perfume. 
Far  strays  their  fragrance  on  the  salty  airs 
And  mingles  with  the  singing  slow  of  sailors, 
While  a  bark  in  view  of  haven  furls 
Its  red  sails  placidly. 

I  see  maidens  from  the  citadel  in  order  long  descending, 

Dressed  in  lovely  shining  pepli. 

Wreathed  in  their  hair  are  garlands; 

In  their  hands  are  laurel  branches. 

With  outstretched  arms  they  sing. 

A  javelin  planting  in  his  native  strand 

There  leaps  ashore  a  man  in  armour  — splendid. 

Is  it  forsooth  Alcaeus  from  battle  homeward  coming 

To  the  virgins  Lesbian? 
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CHINA  AT  THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 


E.   T.    WILLIAMS 


It  was  an  act  of  real  statesmanship  to  combine  the  con- 
ference on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  with  the 
conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament.  Unless  the  irri- 
tating questions  that  create  friction  among  the  nations 
can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted,  there  is  little  use  in  discussing 
measures  for  the  reduction  of  armament.  Among  these 
questions  that  disturb  the  world  there  are  few  more  likely 
to  cause  war  than  those  relating  to  the  Far  East,  particu- 
larly those  that  concern  China. 

The  proposal  that  a  conference  be  called  upon  the 
question  of  limiting  naval  armament  was  first  made  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  understood  that  it  was  in 
London  that  a  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  renewing 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  and  the  importance  of  appeasing 
American  sentiment  in  regard  to  that  alliance  led  to  a 
suggestion  that  a  conference  upon  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
Questions  should  be  held.  President  Harding  and  Secretary 
Hughes  were  quick  to  perceive  that  the  problems  to  be 
solved  by  the  two  proposed  conferences  were  intimately 
related  and  they  therefore  urged  their  consideration  to- 
gether in  a  single  conference.  Invitations  to  such  a  con- 
ference were  accordingly  issued  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. It  was  at  first  intended  that  only  China  and  the  five 
nations  chiefly  interested  in  naval  armament  should  par- 
ticipate, but  this  was  found  to  be  inadvisable  since  three 
other  nations,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal  have 
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important  interests  in  the  Far  East.  Accordingly,  in  the 
deliberations  relating  to  China,  representatives  of  nine 
nations  took  part,  while  representatives  of  only  five  nations 
concerned  themselves  with  the  question  of  limiting  arma- 
ment. 

In  submitting  to  the  Senate  on  February  10  the  several 
treaties  negotiated  in  the  Conference,  President  Harding 
said  that  when  the  Conference  was  called  "there  existed 
with  regard  to  the  Far  East  causes  of  misunderstanding 
and  sources  of  controversy  which  constituted  a  serious 
potential  danger."  'These  difficulties,"  he  stated,  "centered 
principally  about  China  where  the  developments  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  had  produced  a  situation  in  which 
international  rivalries,  jealousies,  distrust,  and  antagonism 
were  fostered."  This  statement  is  none  too  strong.  It  was 
this  condition  of  affairs  that  led  many  to  believe  that  the 
Far  Eastern  questions  should  be  first  adjusted  before  there 
was  any  discussion  of  a  limitation  of  armament.  Secretary 
Hughes,  however,  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
ference declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  "it  would  be  most 
unfortunate"  if  the  hopes  of  those  who  were  anticipating  a 
reduction  of  armament  should  be  disappointed.  'The 
world,"  he  said,  "looks  to  this  Conference  to  relieve  human- 
ity of  the  crushing  burden  created  by  competition  in  arm- 
ament, and  it  is  the  view  of  the  American  Government  that 
we  should  meet  that  expectation  without  any  unnecessary 
delay."  At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that  the  examina- 
tion of  Far  Eastern  questions  should  also  be  taken  up  at 
once.  This  was  done.  The  Conference  divided  itself  into 
two  committees;  the  one  to  deal  with  armament,  the  other 
with  matters  relating  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East. 

china's  ten  proposals 

The  Chinese  delegation  immediately  laid  before  the 
committee  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  ten  proposals, 
covering  the  action  which  to  them  it  seemed  desirable  that 
the  Conference  should  take  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
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China  and  to  remove  the  possible  causes  of  friction  among 
the  Powers  in  matters  relating  to  the  Far  East.  These  pro- 
posals, except  the  tenth,  were  all  duly  considered  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Conference;  the  results  are  seen  in  the  treaties 
and  resolutions  adopted.  The  tenth  proposal  was  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  future  conferences  upon  matters  relating 
to  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  This  proposal  was  with- 
drawn by  the  Chinese  delegation  before  the  end  of  the 
Conference  because  the  object  sought  was  practically 
gained,  in  so  far  as  the  immediate  future  is  concerned,  by 
the  agreements  to  appoint  various  commissions  to  deal  with 
certain  pressing  questions. 

The  action  taken  upon  the  first  nine  proposals  did  not 
in  every  case  meet  the  desire  of  the  Chinese,  but,  inasmuch 
as  no  action  at  all  was  possible  except  by  harmonizing  the 
divergent  views  of  nine  different  delegations,  each  having 
its  own  special  interests  in  view,  the  agreement  reached 
must  be  considered  as  meeting  all  reasonable  expectations. 

THE    ROOT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  first  step  taken  toward  an  agreement  was  the  adop- 
tion of  certain  general  principles  embodied  in  what  were 
called  the  "Root  Resolutions,"  because  they  were  drawn 
up  by  Senator  Root.  These  were  subsequently  incorporated 
in  the  Nine  Power  Treaty.  They  bind  the  signatory  govern- 
ments 

"(1)  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  independence, 
and  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of 
China; 

"(2)  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed 
opportunity  to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  her- 
self an  effective  and  stable  government; 

"(3)  To  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ually establishing  and  maintaining  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all 
nations  throughout  the  territory  of  China. 
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"(4)  To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  conditions 
in  China  in  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges 
which  would  abridge  the  rights  of  subjects  or  citizens 
of  friendly  States,  and  from  countenancing  action  in- 
imical to  the  security  of  such  States." 

THE    OPEN    DOOR 

There  are  many  who  will  say  that  similar  resolutions 
have  already  been  agreed  to  and  agreed  to  repeatedly  by 
the  principal  nations  of  the  world  and  that  they  have  not 
in  the  past  protected  China  against  the  aggressive  designs 
of  certain  powers.  We  will  be  reminded  of  the  Open  Door 
agreements  negotiated  by  Secretary  Hay  in  1899  and  1900, 
which  bound  the  Powers  to  respect  Chinese  territorial  and 
administrative  entity  and  to  observe  the  principle  of  equal 
and  impartial  trade  with  China.  We  may  also  be  reminded 
of  various  other  agreements,  some  of  them  embodied  in 
solemn  treaties.  The  Anglo-German  agreement  of  October 
16,  1900,  bound  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  uphold  the 
territorial  integrity  of  China  and  to  endeavor  to  preserve 
an  open  door  for  the  trade  of  all  nations  with  that  country. 
The  treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  in 
1902  declared  still  more  unequivocally  for  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Korea  and  for  the 
preservation  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  all  nations  in  those  two  countries.  Two 
months  later  France  and  Russia  declared  that  these  prin- 
ciples were  those  upon  which  they  based  their  policies  in 
China.  Great  Britain  and  Japan  in  the  renewal  of  their 
alliance  in  1905  and  again  in  1911  repeated  these  pledges 
respecting  the  integrity  and  independence  of  China  and  the 
open  door  for  commerce  in  that  country.  France  and  Japan 
made  similar  pledges  in  1907,  and  Japan  repeated  her 
pledge  in  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  of  1908  and  again 
in  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  of  1917.  Yet  these  repeated 
and  very  explicit  pledges  did  not  prevent  British  aggression 
in  Tibet,  Russian  aggression  in  Mongolia,  the  annexation 
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of  Korea  by  Japan,  nor  opposition  to  American  enterprise 
in  various  provinces  of  China  by  each  of  the  powers  men- 
tioned. Neither  did  they  prevent  discrimination  against 
American  trade  over  certain  railways  under  foreign  control. 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  govern- 
ments to  agree  in  principle  to  a  policy,  but  very  difficult 
to  persuade  them  that  any  particular  case  falls  under  the 
principle  accepted,  especially  when  their  national  interests 
are  affected. 

THE    NINE    POWER    TREATY 

The  Nine  Power  agreement,  however,  does  differ  in 
some  very  important  respects  from  those  already  mentioned. 
It  is  the  only  agreement  relating  to  the  preservation  of 
China's  territorial  integrity  and  independence  to  which 
China  herself  is  a  party.  Agreements  between  other  states 
to  preserve  China's  territorial  and  administrative  integrity 
were  resented  by  the  Chinese  because  they  implied  that 
China  was  too  weak  to  protect  herself  and  seemed  to  place 
her  in  the  category  of  protected  states.  The  present  agree- 
ment treats  China  with  the  respect  due  a  sovereign  state 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a  solemn  treaty  between  China  and 
the  other  interested  powers  which  binds  these  powers  to 
refrain  from  further  violation  of  Chinese  territory  and  to 
maintain  a  proper  attitude  of  neutrality  toward  the  present 
civil  strife  in  that  country,  that  is  to  say,  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  for  selfish  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
binds  China  to  prevent  discrimination  in  traffic  over  her 
railways,  and  in  her  commercial  and  economic  development 
to  avoid  granting  any  monopolies  or  preferencies  to  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  any  nation.  The  Nine  Power  Treaty, 
moreover,  is  much  more  specific  than  any  that  preceded  it 
in  its  provisions  respecting  the  Open  Door.  The  signatory 
powers  bind  themselves  neither  to  seek  nor  to  support 
their  nationals  in  seeking  monopolistic  or  preferential 
arrangements  that  would  deprive  the  nationals  of  any  other 
power  of  the  right  to  undertake  any  legitimate  trade  or 
industry  in  China. 
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SPHERES    OF    INTEREST 

Another  and  very  important  difference  between  this  and 
the  earlier  agreements  is  shown  in  the  attitude  taken  toward 
the  policy  of  Spheres  of  Interest.  Secretary  Hay's  notes 
establishing  the  Open  Door  recognized  the  existence  of  such 
spheres  and  merely  provided  that  within  these  spheres  and 
within  the  leased  territories  in  China  there  should  be  no 
discrimination  against  the  trade  of  any  nation,  that  there 
should  be  no  customs  barriers  other  than  that  of  the  Chinese 
tariff,  and  no  favoritism  shown  in  the  matter  of  harbor  dues 
or  railway  traffic  rates. 

In  the  first  series  of  notes  initiated  by  Secretary  Hay, 
nothing  was  said  about  the  territorial  integrity  or  inde- 
pendence of  China;  these  subjects  were  not  mentioned  until 
the  time  of  the  negotiations  over  the  Boxer  troubles  in  1900, 
but  even  in  the  latter  correspondence  there  was  nothing 
specifically  calling  in  question  the  claims  of  certain  powers 
to  spheres  of  special  interest  in  China.  Subsequent  agree- 
ments between  various  powers  concerning  the  territorial 
integrity  of  China  and  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door  had  to 
be  interpreted,  therefore,  and  in  fact  were  interpreted,  in 
harmony  with  the  existence  of  certain  spheres  of  special 
interest  already  recognized.  This  will  explain  the  seeming 
inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  great  powers  which  gave 
pledges  only,  apparently,  to  ignore  them. 

The  Nine  Power  Treaty  which  we  are  now  considering 
takes  a  very  different  view  of  the  policy  of  Spheres  of 
Interest.  It  explicitly  forbids  the  creation  of  such  spheres 
of  interest  or  influence.    Article  IV  provides  that 

'The  contracting  Powers  agree  not  to  support  any 
agreements  by  their  respective  nationals  with  each  other 
designed  to  create  Spheres  of  Influence  or  to  provide 
for  the  enjoyment  of  mutually  exclusive  opportunities 
in  designated  parts  of  Chinese  territory." 

The  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  Spheres  of  Interest  in 
China  will  remove  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  international 
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friction  in  the  Far  East  and  will  deprive  the  powers  hence- 
forth of  their  best  excuse  for  violations  of  the  policy  of  the 
Open  Door. 

EXISTING    COMMITMENTS 

A  separate  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  is  of 
great  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  questions  of  the 
Open  Door  and  Spheres  of  Interest.  The  resolution  re- 
quires each  power  represented  at  the  Conference  to  file 
with  the  Secretariat  General  at  its  earliest  convenience  a 
complete  list  of  all  treaties  and  conventions  with  China  or 
with  other  powers  relating  to  China  upon  which  it  proposes 
to  rely,  and  also,  hereafter,  within  60  days  after  the  con- 
clusion of  any  such  international  agreement,  to  notify  the 
powers  represented  at  the  Conference  and  others  who  may 
hereafter  adhere  to  the  agreement.  The  powers  other  than 
China  pledged  themselves  also  to  furnish  each  other  with 
lists  as  complete  as  possible  of  all  contracts  between  their 
nationals  on  the  one  part  and  the  Chinese  Government  or 
any  of  its  administrative  subdivisions  on  the  other  part 
involving  any  concession,  franchise,  option,  or  preference 
with  respect  to  railway  construction,  mining,  forestry,  navi- 
gation, river  conservancy,  harbor  works  reclamation,  elec- 
trical communication,  or  other  public  works,  or  public 
services,  or  for  the  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition,  or  which 
involve  a  lien  upon  any  public  revenues  or  properties  of 
the  Chinese  Government  or  of  any  of  its  administrative 
subdivisions.  And  any  such  contract  hereafter  negotiated 
is  to  be  notified  to  the  governments  concerned  within  60 
days  after  the  receipt  of  information  as  to  its  conclusion. 

The  Washington  Conference  both  by  precept  and  prac- 
tice made  itself  an  advocate  of  publicity  as  a  cure  for  many 
international  ills.  Nowhere  perhaps  was  publicity  more 
needed  than  in  this  matter  of  treaties  and  contracts  with 
China  where  there  has  been  so  much  of  a  discreditable 
character.  There  are  some  shady  transactions  which,  if 
not  listed,  can  scarcely  claim  validity  and  which,  if  listed, 
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will  disgrace  the  government  that  presses  for  their  execu- 
tion. The  action  taken  cannot  but  be  helpful  to  bona  fide 
business  interests  that  ask  nothing  more  than  a  fair  field 
and  no  favors. 

The  Nine  Power  Treaty,  moreover,  provides  that,  if  a 
situation  should  arise  involving  the  application  of  the  stip- 
ulations of  the  treaty,  there  shall  be  a  full  and  frank  com- 
munication between  the  contracting  parties  regarding  the 
matter. 

THE    BOARD    OF    REFERENCE 

The  independence  and  integrity  of  China  and  the  Open 
Door  for  trade  are  further  safeguarded  by  the  adoption  by 
the  Conference  of  a  separate  resolution  which  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Reference  in  China  to  deal  with 
questions  that  may  arise  under  the  stipulations  of  the  Nine 
Power  Treaty.  In  certain  Chinese  circles  there  has  been 
manifested  a  disposition  to  question  the  wisdom  of  this 
action.  It  is  feared  that  the  agreement  by  China  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  board  may  later  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  powers  to  force  upon  her  a  general  supervision  by 
an  international  commission  of  her  foreign  relations  and 
her  finances. 

Any  attempt  in  that  direction  would  undoubtedly  be 
resented  and  might  lead  to  violent  anti-foreign  uprisings. 
It  is  not  believed  that  there  was  any  such  intention  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  framed  the  resolution,  but  the  out- 
spoken advocacy  of  such  international  control  by  certain 
propagandists  at  Washington  gave  the  Chinese  some  reason 
to  harbor  suspicion.  The  Board  of  Reference  is  not  to  be 
clothed  with  any  authority  that  can  threaten  Chinese 
sovereignty.  It  will  not  have  even  the  power  to  decide 
conflicting  claims;  its  function  will  be  to  investigate  the 
questions  at  issue  and  make  a  report  concerning  them;  no 
provision  is  made  for  enforcing  any  recommendations  that 
it  may  offer.  Its  purpose  is  to  lessen  friction  and  promote 
concord.  For  this  reason  the  resolution  seems  to  deserve 
commendation. 
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Notwithstanding  this,  the  resolution  was  not  incorpor- 
ated in  the  treaty,  as  originally  intended.  Thus,  if  it  should 
be  deemed  advisable  hereafter,  out  of  respect  for  Chinese 
susceptibilities,  to  abandon  the  arrangement,  the  treaty 
will  still  be  unaffected.  Whether  the  resolution  be  approved 
or  not,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  is 
a  long  step  in  advance  of  any  arrangement  heretofore  made 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Far  East. 

TARIFF    REVISION 

But,  after  agreeing  so  unqualifiedly  to  respect  China's 
sovereignty  and  to  provide  unembarrassed  opportunity  for 
China  to  develop  and  maintain  a  stable  government,  the 
Conference  refused  to  grant  China's  request  for  tariff 
autonomy.  Sovereignty  would  seem  to  imply  tariff  au- 
tonomy, and  certainly  in  this  instance  it  would  greatly  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  stable  government.  The  incon- 
sistency was  recognized  by  Senator  Underwood  when  he 
presented  for  adoption  the  treaty  dealing  with  the  Chinese 
tariff.  "It  may  seem  an  anomaly  to  the  people  of  the 
world,"  he  said,  "that  this  Conference,  after  declaring  that 
they  recognize  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of 
China,  should  engage  in  a  compact  with  China  about  a 
domestic  matter  that  is  a  part  of  her  sovereignty."  He  then 
gave  in  brief  outline  a  history  of  China's  treaty  tariff.  In- 
cidentally he  was  wrong  in  stating  that  "the  Chinese 
Customs  tariff  dates  back  to  the  Fourteenth  Century,"  for 
it  is  much  older  than  the  fourteenth  century  and  already 
existed  in  a  remote  antiquity;  but  the  origin  of  the  customs 
tariff  is  not  a  matter  of  importance.  The  treaty  tariff,  as 
he  rightly  points  out,  was  established  after  the  first  war 
with  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  with  that  power  signed  at 
Nanking  in  1842.  China  by  that  treaty  was  compelled  to 
limit  her  duties  on  imports  and  exports  to  five  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  A  tariff  schedule  of  specific  duties  was  adopted 
in  1843,  but  these  duties,  based  upon  the  prices  then  pre- 
vailing, were  calculated  at  five  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Our 
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first  treaty  with  China  in  1844  and  the  French  treaty  of 
the  same  year  also  adopted  this  schedule.  Other  nations 
whose  treaties  were  of  later  date  either  adopted  this  tariff 
or  stipulated  for  favored  nation  treatment.  Although  the 
schedule  of  specific  duties  has  been  since  revised  three 
times,  China  has  not  been  permitted  to  levy  any  duty  of 
more  than  five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Thus  China,  as  the 
result  of  an  unfortunate  war  and  without  fully  realizing  at 
the  time  what  she  was  doing,  has  been  deprived  for  eighty 
years  of  one  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  Japan  and  Siam 
were  also  taken  in  the  same  net.  But  Japan,  by  building 
up  a  great  military  machine  and  proving  her  prowess  in 
war,  has  since  1899  forced  the  powers  to  abandon  their 
treaty  tariff.  The  unwarlike  Chinese,  however,  are  denied 
the  justice  that  is  granted  to  military  power.  It  is  some- 
what of  a  reflection  upon  the  Christian  civilization  of  the 
West  that  it  will  do  justice  only  through  respect  for  force. 
The  treaty  tariff",  since  it  limits  the  duties  to  a  flat  rate 
of  five  per  cent,  makes  it  impossible  to  arrange  a  reasonable 
schedule  of  duties.  Those  levied  upon  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  equal  to  those  upon  luxuries.  The  Chinese  delega- 
tion, in  its  request  for  tariff  autonomy,  referred  to  this  fact 
and  asked  that,  if  tariff  autonomy  would  not  be  granted, 
at  least  a  higher  limit  might  be  fixed  within  which  a  more 
scientific  schedule  of  duties  might  be  arranged.  The  latest 
revision  of  the  tariff"  on  imports  was  made  in  1918.  The 
calculation  of  the  specific  duties  was  based  upon  an  average 
of  prices  prevailing  during  the  years  1912  to  1916  inclusive. 
The  world  war,  of  course,  brought  about  great  changes  in 
prices  and  in  the  conditions  of  trade,  so  that  it  was  agreed 
that  a  further  revision  would  be  made  in  1921.  This  was 
not  done.  It  is  estimated  that  the  specific  duties  collected 
today  do  not  average  more  than  four  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
a  condition  that  causes  China  considerable  loss  of  revenue. 
For  this  reason  Article  I  of  the  Tariff  Treaty,  just  signed 
at  Washington,  provides  that  the  promise  made  in  1918 
shall  be  fulfilled  without  delay;  in  other  words,  that  before 
the  fourth  of  June  next  the  schedule  of  specific  duties  shall 
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be  raised  to  an  effective  five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  new 
schedule  is  to  go  into  operation  in  two  months  after  pro- 
mulgation. This  will  restore  to  China  the  revenue  to  which 
she  is  entitled  under  the  treaties.  Provision  is  made  for 
another  revision  in  four  years,  and  for  regular  revisions 
thereafter  every  seven  years. 

China,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  rate,  five  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  is  too  low  and  asked  that  it  be  raised. 
This  question  was  brought  up  during  the  negotiations  of 
the  American,  British,  and  Japanese  commercial  treaties 
in  1902  and  1903,  and  in  these  treaties  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  duty  on  imports  and  exports  might  be  increased 
provided  that  China  would  abolish  likin.  Likin  is  a  duty 
on  internal  transit,  first  introduced  during  the  Taiping 
Rebellion  (1853-1866)  to  finance  the  operations  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  for  the  suppression  of  that  disturbance. 
It  has  been  retained  and  extended  as  a  profitable  source  of 
revenue  for  provincial  treasuries,  but  it  is  a  serious  obstacle 
to  trade.  The  word  likin  means  one  per  mille,  but  the  tax 
in  these  days  amounts  on  an  average  to  about  two  and  a 
half  per  cent.  Foreign  merchants  avoid  its  collection  by 
a  payment  at  the  port  of  a  commutation  transit  tax  of 
two  and  one-half  per  cent,  but  goods  not  provided  with 
certificates  to  this  effect  are  levied  upon  repeatedly  as  they 
are  shipped  from  province  to  province,  and,  even  when 
provided  with  certificates,  the  goods  are  held  for  examina- 
tion, causing  many  vexatious  delays.  The  opening  of  pack- 
ages at  various  stations  is  also  apt  to  result  in  damage  and 
sometimes  in  loss.  It  has  been  the  urgent  desire  of  mer- 
chants, both  Chinese  and  foreign,  that  this  hindrance  to 
the  free  movement  of  goods  should  be  removed. 

The  British  and  American  treaties  of  1902  and  1903 
respectively  agreed  that  in  lieu  of  likin  a  surtax  might  be 
levied  upon  imports  and  exports.  The  surtax  on  imports 
was  to  be  seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  making  the  total 
tax  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  upon 
exports  was  to  be  raised  to  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  by  a 
surtax  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.    The  Japanese  treaty 
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specified  no  definite  rate  of  increase.  The  arrangement  was 
never  consummated,  however,  because  certain  other  powers 
were  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  surtaxes  unless  compensated 
therefor  by  the  grant  of  special  favors. 

THE    SPECIAL    CONFERENCE 

But  a  better  spirit  seems  to  prevail  today,  and  the  nine 
powers  represented  at  Washington  have  agreed  that  within 
three  months  after  the  Tariff  Treaty  comes  into  force  a 
Special  Conference  shall  meet  in  China  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  abolition  of  It  kin  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  other 
conditions  stipulated  in  the  treaties  of  1902  and  1903,  so 
that  an  increased  duty  may  be  levied  both  upon  imports 
and  exports. 

The  calling  of  a  Special  Conference  for  this  purpose 
seems  to  be  required  by  the  present  disturbed  condition  of 
China.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  Peking  Government  can 
abolish  likin  throughout  the  country  at  once,  since  its 
authority  is  disputed  in  several  provinces.  An  investiga- 
tion, therefore,  must  be  made  and  a  course  of  procedure 
outlined.  The  Special  Conference  is  to  be  authorized  not 
only  to  prepare  for  the  abolition  of  likin  and  the  increase 
thereafter  of  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  levied,  but  also  to  grant 
an  immediate  surtax  upon  imports  of  two  and  one-half 
per  cent  on  ordinary  goods  and  five  per  cent  upon  luxuries, 
which  will  enable  China  to  collect  seven  and  a  half  per  cent 
upon  the  necessaries  and  ten  per  cent  upon  luxuries  even 
before  the  likin  is  abolished.  This  of  itself  will  give  China 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  revenue.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  earmark  this  expected  increase  for  the  repayment 
of  foreign  loans  not  otherwise  secured.  To  this  China 
strenuously  objected  that,  as  a  sovereign  state,  she  could 
not  permit  others  to  dictate  how  she  should  use  her  revenues. 
Eventually,  however,  the  Chinese  delegates  agreed  that  the 
Special  Conference  might  decide  the  purposes  for  which  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  surtax  might  be  levied,  but 
the  repayment  of  foreign  loans  was  not  definitely  stated 
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to  be  one  of  the  purposes.  The  word  "conditions"  was 
another  euphemism  to  cover  a  demand  by  certain  delegates 
that  the  surtax  should  be  granted  on  condition  that  the 
proceeds  be  deposited  in  banks  of  more  than  one  nationality 
and  not,  as  the  customs  receipts  are  now  placed,  entirely 
with  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  a 
British  institution. 

UNIFORMITY    OF    DUTIES 

An  important  change  to  be  wrought  by  the  Tariff 
Treaty  is  the  abolition  of  the  reduction  heretofore  allowed 
in  duties  on  imports  and  exports  carried  over  the  land 
frontiers.  This  reduction  has  amounted  to  one-third  in 
most  instances,  but  has  varied  somewhat  on  different 
frontiers.  On  the  Burmese  boundary  the  duty  on  imports 
into  China  was  reduced  by  three-tenths  and  that  on  ex- 
ports from  China,  by  four-tenths. 

The  practice  was  first  sanctioned  in  the  treaty  of  1881 
between  China  and  Russia.  The  overland  trade  between 
the  two  countries  was  very  large,  and  there  being  no  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  at  that  time,  the  trade  was  handicapped 
by  the  expense  of  transportation  by  camels  across  Mongolia 
and  by  cart  and  boat  through  Siberia.  The  reduction  was 
intended  to  lessen  in  some  degree  the  disadvantages  of  the 
land  trade  as  compared  with  the  sea-borne  commerce.  The 
precedent  was  used  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan 
to  obtain  similar  reductions  over  their  frontiers  that  touch 
China.  But  the  building  of  railways  has  greatly  changed 
conditions,  and,  although  some  opposition  was  manifested, 
the  Washington  Conference  finally  agreed  that  these  reduc- 
tions should  be  abolished. 

On  the  whole  the  Tariff  Treaty,  although  inconsistently 
withholding  assent  to  China's  reasonable  request  for  tariff 
autonomy,  is  distinctly  advantageous  to  that  country. 
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EXTRATERRITORIALITY 

Among  China's  ten  proposals  was  another  one  of  great 
importance.  This  proposal  was  to  the  effect  that,  im- 
mediately or  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  powers  over  their 
nationals  in  China  should  be  surrendered.  The  extrater- 
ritoriality enjoyed  by  most  foreign  residents  of  China  is 
another  limitation  upon  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by 
China,  a  concession  forced  from  her  as  a  result  of  her  defeat 
in  the  first  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  first  treaty  pro- 
visions dealing  with  the  subject  were  inserted  in  the  British- 
Chinese  commercial  treaty  of  1843,  but  it  was  our  own  treaty 
of  1844  that  most  explicitly  provided  for  such  surrender  of 
jurisdiction  by  China  and  became  the  model  for  subsequent 
treaties. 

In  the  earlier  intercourse  of  western  powers  with  China, 
the  latter  always  insisted  upon  jurisdiction  over  those  with- 
in her  boundaries.  In  fact,  China  arrived  at  the  conception 
of  sovereignty  as  territorial  long  before  the  West  did.  It 
is  true  that  in  China's  first  treaty  with  a  European  power, 
that  of  1689  with  Russia,  it  was  stipulated  that  subjects  of 
either  power  who  should  cross  into  the  territory  of  the 
other  and  there  commit  crimes  were  to  be  arrested  by  the 
local  authorities  but  delivered  to  the  frontier  officers  of 
their  own  nationality  to  be  punished.  The  general  tenor 
of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  and  that  of  1768  seemed 
to  imply  that  each  power  was  sovereign  in  its  own  territory, 
yet  reached  out  to  protect  its  own  subjects  in  the  territory 
of  the  other  although  it  was  not  able  to  exercise  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  subjects  until  they  were  sent  back  into  its 
own  territory.  The  arrangement  apparently  marked  a 
transition,  as  yet  incomplete,  from  the  ancient  theory  of 
sovereignty  as  personal  to  the  modern  one  of  sovereignty 
as  territorial.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  provisions 
of  these  early  treaties  were  a  compromise  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  western  views  of  jurisdiction.  The  Chinese 
for  centuries  before  had  insisted  in  Macao  and  Canton  upon 
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complete  jurisdiction  over  all  foreigners  within  the  bound- 
aries of  China.  It  was  not  until  defeated  in  war  that  the 
Chinese  surrendered  this  jurisdiction.  Europeans  and 
Americans  complained  of  the  severity  of  the  Chinese  penal 
code,  of  the  vileness  of  Chinese  prisons,  and  the  injustice 
of  Chinese  courts.  There  was  much  ground  for  these  com- 
plaints, but,  in  the  beginning  of  western  intercourse  with 
China,  Chinese  codes  were  less  severe  than  those  of  Europe. 
Many  complaints  were  due  to  an  ignorance  of  the  Chinese 
language  and  of  Chinese  law. 

In  juridical  reform  and  in  the  matter  of  prison  con- 
struction and  administration,  the  West  made  more  rapid 
progress  than  China  and  by  the  closing  years  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  the  administration  of  justice  in  China  was  no- 
toriously corrupt.  As  early  as  1905,  however,  China  made 
an  attempt  to  modernize  its  penal  code  and  its  courts. 
Barbarous  punishments  were  abolished,  and  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  government  was  separated  entirely  from  the 
executive.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  still 
greater  improvement  has  been  made.  The  codes  are  quite 
as  humane  as  any  in  the  West,  but  there  is  still  a  lack  of 
qualified  judges.  The  recent  experience  of  Russians  in 
China,  who  are  now  under  Chinese  jurisdiction,  shows  that 
China  is  not  yet  in  condition  to  recover  the  right  surrendered 
in  1844. 

Japan  some  years  ago  recovered  completely  the  juris- 
diction over  foreign  residents  which  she  once  had  been 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  Siam  is  by  recent  treaties,  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  agreed  upon,  gradually  regaining 
this  attribute  of  sovereignty.  It  seems  quite  evident  that 
some  such  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  to  encourage  the 
Chinese  to  proceed  more  rapidly  with  the  great  reform 
they  have  so  well  begun. 

Several  plans  have  been  suggested,  but  the  Conference 
in  Washington  could  not  take  the  time  required  to  investi- 
gate and  deal  justly  with  so  intricate  and  important  a  sub- 
ject. It  was  therefore  agreed  that  a  commission  should  be 
constituted  to  visit  China,  study  the  situation  at  first  hand, 
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and  recommend  the  measures  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  the 
eventual  restoration  to  China  of  that  territorial  jurisdiction 
which  should  belong  to  her  as  a  sovereign  state  in  the 
modern  world.  This  arrangement  harmonizes  with  the 
promise  made  to  China  in  our  commercial  treaty  of  1903, 
and  no  other  arrangement  seems  to  be  possible  at  present. 
The  Chinese  delegation  itself,  in  the  phrasing  of  its  request 
for  the  withdrawal  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction,  "as  soon 
as  circumstances  would  permit,"  recognized  that  some  time 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  great  change  that  is 
desired.  It  was  decided  furthermore  that  the  commission 
should  be  appointed  within  three  months  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Conference  and  should  report  within  one  year 
after  its  first  meeting.  That  certainly  is  as  expeditious  as 
it  is  wise  to  be. 

FOREIGN  POSTOFFICES  IN  CHINA 

Another  encroachment  by  the  western  powers  upon 
the  administrative  integrity  of  China  is  seen  in  the  estab- 
lishment by  several  of  them  of  postofEces  in  that  country. 
The  United  States  maintains  but  one,  that  at  Shanghai; 
Great  Britain  has  12  such  offices,  France,  13,  and  Japan, 
124.  China  from  very  ancient  times  has  had  a  department 
of  the  Government  whose  business  it  has  been  to  attend 
to  the  transportation  of  official  dispatches  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  her  vast  empire.  The  despatches  were  carried  by 
couriers  who  were  supplied  with  swift  horses  and  passed 
this  official  mail  on  from  one  to  another,  making  some  200 
miles  a  day.  But  this  service  was  not  at  the  disposal  of 
business  men.  Private  mail  was  handled  by  private  com- 
panies operating  as  a  rule  over  short  distances  only.  The 
employees  of  these  companies  understood  no  language  but 
Chinese,  and  the  companies  were  therefore  of  slight  use 
to  the  foreign  traders  who  had  come  into  the  country. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  foreign  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  in  China  and  of  the  foreign  merchants  doing  business 
in  the  ports  open  to  trade,  the  powers  mentioned  established 
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their  own  postoffices.  The  practice  began  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  After  the  maritime  customs  service  of 
China  had  been  reorganized  under  European  and  American 
officers,  that  service  established  its  own  postal  system  in 
order  to  maintain  communication  between  its  offices  at 
the  various  ports.  In  1896  this  system  was  taken  over  by 
the  central  government  and  became  a  national  postoffice. 
Since  1914  China  has  been  a  member  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union.  Its  service  is  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  and 
it  has  a  remarkable  record  for  efficiency.  There  is  therefore 
no  good  reason  for  the  retention  of  the  foreign  offices,  which 
have  no  warrant  in  treaty  and  which  deprive  the  Chinese 
Government  of  revenues  justly  belonging  to  it.  These 
foreign  postoffices,  moreover,  are  employed  to  no  little 
extent  by  unscrupulous  foreigners  for  smuggling  purposes. 
The  Chinese  authorities  have  no  jurisdiction  over  foreign 
residents  of  any  of  the  nationalities  mentioned  and  cannot 
enter  a  foreign  postoffice  to  examine  the  mail.  Illicit  dealers 
in  opium,  morphia,  and  other  habit-forming  drugs  have  in 
particular  made  use  of  these  foreign  postoffices  to  evade 
the  laws  of  China,  which  forbid  the  import,  except  under 
a  medical  license,  of  all  such  narcotics.  The  delegates  at 
the  Conference  of  the  four  powers  mentioned,  after  hearing 
a  full  statement  of  the  facts,  resolved  to  abandon  their 
postoffices  in  China  not  later  than  January  1,  1923,  pro- 
vided they  should  be  satisfied  that  China  was  maintaining 
an  efficient  postal  system  and  provided  China  would  give 
assurance  that  the  present  foreign  Co-director  General 
would  not  be  removed.  The  first  condition  was  inserted 
to  please  Japan,  whose  delegates  seemed  reluctant  to 
surrender  their  124  lucrative  offices,  and  the  second  to 
please  the  French,  the  Co-director  General  being  of  that 
nationality. 

RADIO    STATIONS 

Wireless  stations,  too,  are  maintained  in  China  by 
several  foreign  governments  without  permission  of  the 
Chinese.    It  was  decided  by  the  Conference  that  the  radio 
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stations  maintained  in  China  without  the  authority  of  the 
Chinese  Government  shall  be  turned  over  to  China  with  all 
the  plant,  apparatus,  and  material  thereof,  to  be  operated 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Communication. 
Full  and  fair  compensation  is  to  be  made  by  China  to  the 
present  owners. 

Stations  that  are  operated  in  China  under  concessions 
by  the  Chinese  Government  must  limit  the  messages  sent 
and  received  by  the  terms  of  the  concessions.  Radio  sta- 
tions in  the  Legation  Quarter  of  Peking,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
longing to  foreign  governments,  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
send  or  receive  any  but  government  messages  except  in 
times  of  emergency  when  all  other  telegraphic  communica- 
tion is  interrupted. 

There  is,  however,  one  objectionable  feature  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  fourth  paragraph  provides  that  if  any  question 
shall  arise  as  to  the  radio  stations  in  leased  territories,  or  in 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway  zone,  or  in  the  French  con- 
cession at  Shanghai,  such  questions  are  to  be  regarded  as 
matters  for  discussion  between  China  and  the  governments 
concerned.  The  effect  of  this  clause  will  be  to  deny  to  the 
only  American  government  station  in  China  all  right  to 
send  or  receive  commercial  messages  or  press  matter,  since 
our  station  is  in  the  Legation  Quarter  of  Peking,  while 
French  and  Japanese  stations  can  make  any  arrangement 
they  are  able  to  make  with  the  Chinese  Government  as  to 
the  use  of  their  plants  in  the  places  mentioned.  The  im- 
portance of  this  will  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that 
the  French  Government  is  having  installed  in  Indo-China 
the  most  powerful  plant  in  the  Far  East,  which,  by  com- 
munication with  the  station  in  Shanghai,  will  be  able  to 
control  wireless  communication  with  Europe. 

FOREIGN    TROOPS    IN    CHINA 

In  the  matter  of  the  request  that  all  foreign  troops 
stationed  in  China  without  treaty  warrant  should  be  with- 
drawn, the  Chinese  delegation  did  not  fare  so  well  as  in 
regard  to  the  questions  already  considered. 
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There  is  but  one  power  that  is  keeping  troops  in  China 
without  treaty  warrant  and  that  power  would  not  consent 
to  withdraw  them.  The  excuse  offered  was  that  conditions 
in  China  are  disturbed  and  that  foreign  life  and  property 
are  not  safe.  Other  powers,  however,  do  not  see  the  need 
for  thus  protecting  their  nationals.  As  a  matter  worthy  of 
note,  it  may  be  stated  that  more  than  a  thousand  American 
women  are  traveling  about  China,  unarmed  and  without 
escort,  discharging  their  duties  as  missionaries,  yet  no  one 
molests  them  or  makes  them  afraid,  and  they  appear  to 
be  safer  than  they  would  be  on  the  streets  of  some  of  our 
own  cities.  There  are  American  troops  at  Tientsin  and 
Peking,  as  there  are  troops  of  other  nationalities,  but  they 
are  there  by  treaty  right  as  a  result  of  the  Boxer  attack 
upon  the  Legations  in  1900;  there  is  no  present  disorder 
there  that  requires  their  presence.  As  a  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Chinese  request,  a  compromise  resolution 
was  adopted,  but  it  is  so  attenuated  as  to  mean  almost 
nothing.  It  is  to  the  effect  that,  if  China  shall  request  it, 
the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Peking  of  the  powers  in 
the  Conference  shall  be  instructed  to  associate  themselves 
with  three  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
make  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
China  and  report  their  findings  and  opinions.  But  any 
nation  may  make  a  minority  report,  and  no  nation  will  be 
bound  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  report. 
The  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  an  investiga- 
tion will  be  to  show  to  the  world  that  the  nation  that  is 
transgressing  its  neighbor's  territory  is  or  is  not  justified  in 
so  doing. 

THE    TWENTY-ONE    DEMANDS 

The  Chinese  delegation  also  requested  that  the  treaties 
and  notes  growing  out  of  the  Twenty-one  Demands  made 
by  Japan  on  China  in  1915  be  reconsidered  and  cancelled, 
since  they  were  signed  by  China  under  duress.  China  and 
Japan  were  at  peace,  yet  Japan  had  landed  troops  in  China 
and  by  an  ultimatum  of  fifty-one  hours  had  compelled  her 
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to  grant  certain  valuable  concessions  without  any  quid  pro 
quo.  The  American  Government  at  the  time  had  informed 
China  and  Japan  that  it  would  not  recognize  any  agreement 
between  the  two  governments  just  mentioned  which  im- 
paired the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States,  the  political 
or  territorial  integrity  of  China,  or  the  Open  Door  policy. 

In  response  to  the  Chinese  request,  Baron  Shidehara 
for  the  Japanese  delegation  stated  that  to  accede  to  the 
Chinese  demand  that  these  treaties  be  cancelled  would 
establish  a  dangerous  precedent,  affecting  the  stability  of 
international  relations  everywhere,  since  no  nation  willingly 
assents  to  territorial  losses  or  the  surrender  of  other  rights. 

To  this  the  Chinese  rejoined  that  "a  still  more  dangerous 
precedent  would  be  established  with  consequences  upon  the 
stability  of  international  relations  that  can  not  be  estimated, 
if,  without  rebuke  or  protest  from  other  powers,  one  nation 
can  obtain  from  a  friendly  but,  in  a  military  sense,  weaker 
neighbor,  and  under  circumstances  such  as  attended  the 
negotiation  and  signing  of  the  Treaties  of  1915,  valuable 
concessions  which  were  not  in  satisfaction  of  pending  con- 
troversies and  for  which  no  quid  pro  quo  was  offered." 

As  if  having  in  mind  the  protest  of  the  United  States, 
Baron  Shidehara  declared  that  the  grant  to  Japan  of  a 
preference  in  the  matter  of  loans  for  railway  building  in 
South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  and  of  loans 
for  other  purposes  secured  by  the  taxes  in  those  regions 
would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  grant  exclusively  in  favor 
of  Japan,  but  that  the  option  would  be  thrown  open  to  the 
activities  of  the  international  consortium.  He  also  declared 
that  Japan  would  not  insist  upon  her  preferential  right  to 
the  appointment  of  advisers  or  instructors  on  political, 
financial,  military,  or  police  matters  in  South  Manchuria. 
He  also  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  Government  withdrew 
from  further  consideration  all  the  demands  under  Group 
V.  These  were  those  most  seriously  affecting  the  sovereignty 
of  China. 
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In  his  reply,  Secretary  Hughes  expressed  his  gratification 
on  learning  that  Japan  was  withdrawing  from  further  con- 
sideration all  outstanding  questions  under  Group  V  of  the 
Twenty-one  Demands  and  would  no  longer  regard  as  ex- 
clusive the  right  to  the  appointment  of  advisers  in  South 
Manchuria.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  with  respect 
to  loans  for  public  undertakings  in  South  Manchuria  and 
Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  the  general  right  of  the  Treaty 
Powers  could  not  be  restricted  to  those  participating  in  the 
work  of  the  consortium,  nor  even  to  the  national  group  of 
any  one  nation  participating  in  the  work  of  that  consortium. 
In  other  words,  he  insisted  upon  an  open  door  for  all  com- 
petitors. He  also  pointed  out  that  the  grant  to  Japan  of 
the  right  to  lease  land  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes 
in  South  Manchuria  and  to  engage  in  various  occupations 
there  must  also  be  considered  as  non-exclusive.  The  three 
statements  were  then  by  resolution  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  Conference. 

THE    SHANTUNG    QUESTION 

The  first  group  of  the  Twenty-one  Demands,  that  re- 
lating to  the  province  of  Shantung,  was  not  taken  under 
consideration  by  the  Conference,  but,  since  the  settlement 
effected  was  made  during  the  sitting  of  the  Conference  and 
under  its  influence,  that  achievement  ought  also  to  be 
mentioned  here. 

Since  most  of  the  governments  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference were  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  which  gave  to  Japan  the  former  German  rights  in 
Shantung,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Conference  to  deal 
with  the  matter.  Therefore  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  dele- 
gations took  it  up  outside  the  Conference.  The  negotiations 
lasted  nearly  ten  weeks  and  resulted  in  a  treaty  between 
the  two  powers  that  was  signed  on  February  4,  1922. 
Representatives  of  the  American  and  British  delegations 
were  present  at  all  the  meetings  to  observe  and  to  assist 
with  advice.    The  treaty  provides  in  brief  that  within  six 
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months  from  its  coming  into  force  the  leased  territory  of 
Kiaochow  is  to  be  returned  to  the  administration  of  China 
and  all  public  property  in  that  territory  is  to  be  turned  over 
to  her.  Within  nine  months  the  railway,  its  branches,  and 
all  its  properties  are  to  be  transferred  to  China,  but  China 
is  to  pay  Japan  the  full  value  of  the  properties  as  left  by 
Germany  and  the  amount  of  any  expenditure  since  made 
by  Japan  for  additions  or  permanent  improvements.  The 
mines  are  to  become  a  joint  Sino-Japanese  concern.  Japan 
consents  that  the  proposed  extensions  of  the  railway  may 
be  constructed  by  an  international  syndicate.  The  Weihsien- 
Chefoo  branch,  however,  may  be  built  by  China  herself  if 
so  desired.  Japan  also  renounces  the  option  formerly  held 
by  Germany  upon  all  public  enterprise  in  Shantung  re- 
quiring foreign  capital  or  skilled  labor.  Tsingtao  is  to  be- 
come an  open  port  governed  by  China  and  not  by  any  foreign 
or  international  municipality.  All  vested  interests  lawfully 
acquired  are  to  be  respected,  and  any  question  concerning 
the  validity  of  those  acquired  by  Japan  is  to  be  adjusted 
by  a  joint  commission. 

With  respect  to  vested  interests,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  leasing  of  the  territory  to  Germany  did  not  dispossess 
the  owners  of  private  property  except  as  expropriated  by 
the  German  Government  or  voluntarily  sold  by  the  pro- 
prietors. The  city  of  Tsingtao  covered  4650  acres  while 
under  German  administration,  and  of  this  area  only  310 
acres  were  privately  owned.  The  remainder  was  held  by 
the  German  Government  after  expropriation  and  leased  by 
that  Government  to  lot  holders.  The  Japanese  after  taking 
possession  expropriated  an  additional  852  acres  lying  north 
of  the  city  and  disposed  of  this  in  part  to  their  own  people. 
They  also  disposed  by  public  sale  of  the  government  lands 
in  the  city,  nearly  all  of  which  was  taken  by  Japanese.  The 
Japanese  will  therefore  retain  their  commercial  interests  in 
Tsingtao,  which  during  their  occupation  have  become  very 
large.  Among  other  vested  interests  must  be  classed  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  which  the  Japanese  have  developed 
very  extensively.  The  salt  industry,  however,  is  a  government 
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monopoly  in  China  and  by  engaging  in  this  business 
the  Japanese  were  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  China  and 
depriving  that  Government  of  a  portion  of  its  revenue.  In 
the  settlement  made,  it  is  stipulated  that  China  shall  pur- 
chase these  Japanese  interests  for  a  fair  compensation  and 
shall  permit  an  export  of  salt  to  Japan  upon  reasonable 
terms.  The  Shantung  salt  is  more  highly  prized  in  China 
than  any  other  because  of  its  purity. 

The  cables  from  Tsingtao  which  had  been  given  to 
Japan  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  are  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  China  with  the  exception  of  those  portions  which 
have  been  taken  to  connect  Tsingtao  with  Sasebo.  This 
cable  will  go  to  Japan. 

Agreement  upon  the  several  articles  of  the  Treaty  was 
reached  without  much  difficulty  except  in  the  case  of  those 
dealing  with  the  Shantung  Railway.  In  1918  China  had 
agreed  in  a  secret  treaty  with  Japan  that  the  railway  should 
become  the  property  of  a  Sino-Japanese  company,  but  the 
agreement  was  never  ratified  by  the  Chinese  parliament. 
The  Treaty  of  Versailles  gave  the  line  entirely  to  Japan  and 
Japan  was  debited  with  some  fifty-four  million  marks  (gold) 
on  her  claim  against  Germany,  this  being  its  value  at  the 
time  of  its  seizure  as  estimated  by  the  reparations  com- 
mission. China,  however,  never  signed  the  Versailles  Treaty 
and  the  United  States  had  refused  to  ratify  it,  so  that  the 
disposition  of  the  line  lacked  validity. 

The  Japanese  at  Washington  urged  that  the  arrangement 
of  1918  be  carried  out,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  line  become 
a  Sino-Japanese  concern,  but  China  refused  consent,  asking 
instead  that  it  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  her  and  that 
she  be  allowed  to  compensate  Japan  for  the  transfer.  After 
much  discussion,  Japan  agreed  to  sell  out  to  China,  the 
latter  to  pay  the  amount  estimated  by  the  reparations  com- 
mission as  the  value  of  the  railway  when  seized  plus  such 
amounts  as  Japan  had  expended  for  extensions  and  per- 
manent improvements.  This  was  agreed  to,  but  when 
China  offered  to  pay  cash,  Japan  declined  to  accept  it  and 
insisted  that  China  borrow  from  Japanese  bankers  the  sum 
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needed  for  the  redemption  of  the  line  and  allow  the  loan  to 
run  for  several  decades.  The  properties  of  the  railway  and 
its  revenues  were  to  be  security  for  the  loan  and  during  its 
continuance  a  Japanese  was  to  be  Traffic  Manager.  A 
traffic  manager  in  China  is  a  very  important  person;  he 
wields  great  power.  He  can  control  the  policy  of  the  rail- 
way to  a  great  extent  and,  if  he  so  desires,  he  can  by  manipu- 
lation of  rates  and  by  assignment  of  cars  discriminate  in 
favor  of  the  trade  of  his  own  countrymen.  Such  discrimina- 
tion in  the  matter  of  freight  shipments  is  not  unknown  in 
China.  To  have  a  loan  secured  by  the  railway  running  for 
a  long  term  of  years  during  which  the  lenders  might  to  a 
considerable  degree  control  the  line  in  their  own  interest 
did  not  seem  an  acceptable  arrangement  to  the  Chinese 
delegation. 

After  weeks  of  debate  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  was 
found.  It  was  agreed  that  China  should  give  treasury  notes 
in  payment,  secured  upon  the  railway  and  its  revenues, 
and  running  for  fifteen  years.  China  is  to  have  the  option 
of  paying  all  or  any  part  after  five  years  and  pending  the 
payment  of  the  loan  in  full  the  Chinese  Government  is  to 
select  and  appoint  a  Japanese  ae  Traffic  Manager  and 
another  Japanese  as  Associate  Chief  Accountant,  both  of 
whom  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  Chinese  Managing 
Director  and  removable  by  him  for  cause. 

Since  the  Japanese  so  readily  agreed  upon  other  matters, 
it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  they  did  not  continue  to  mani- 
fest a  magnanimous  spirit  by  accepting  payment  at  once 
in  cash  and  thus  end  without  further  delay  their  lien  upon 
the  province.  As  it  is,  five  years  must  pass  before  China 
will  be  permitted  to  pay  any  part  of  the  debt  to  Japan. 

Remembering  China's  experience  with  the  lease  of  the 
Liaotung  peninsula  and  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  one 
can  hardly  blame  the  Chinese  delegation  for  its  fears  that 
the  military  force  employed  to  compel  them  to  renounce 
their  right  to  redeem  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  might 
be  used  again,  should  circumstances  favor,  to  prevent  the 
redemption  of  the  Shantung  Railway.    There  is,  however, 
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less  reason  now  to  fear  such  a  result,  since  the  Washington 
Conference  has  provided  machinery  which  will  make  for  a 
more  satisfactory  adjustment  than  heretofore  of  inter- 
national difficulties  in  the  Far  East. 

On  the  whole,  China  fared  well  at  the  Conference.  She 
did  not  get  all  that  she  desired  nor  all  that  she  deserved, 
but,  when  we  consider  the  limitations  under  which  the 
Conference  labored,  we  must  admit  that  China  obtained 
all  that  could  have  been  reasonably  expected.  True,  many 
of  the  benefits  are  yet  to  be  realized.  China  has  them  only 
in  promise.  But  the  benefits  will  be  realized  if  China  will 
fulfill  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  realization.  It  re- 
mains for  her  to  put  an  end  to  internal  strife  and  division, 
to  restore  concord  to  her  people,  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  make  the  Republic  a  practical  expression 
of  the  lofty  political  ideals  of  her  sages  and  philosophers 
of  old. 
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SCREEN  OF  SONGS 


RUTH   HARWOOD 


Though  gloom  enfolds  the  day 
And  night  a  sadness  brings, 
My  heart  that  always  sings 
Still  finds  a  secret  way 
To  keep  me  brave  and  gay 
By  threading  shining  words 
To  hang  in  glistening  strings 
Against  a  world  of  grey. 

O  brighter  far  are  they 
Than  butterflies  or  birds 
That  float  on  sunlit  wings, 
Much  brighter  and  more  gay! 

And  this  thing,  Life,  I  pray- 
That  I  may  always  find 
Somewhere  within  my  mind 

These  gladsome  sparkling  things 
To  hang  against  the  grey. 
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CHARTING  SOME  CALIFORNIA  AIR  LANES 


FORD   A.    CARPENTER 


In  July,  of  1919,  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Air 
Service  placed  an  airplane  at  my  disposal  for  the  photo- 
graphing of  clouds  and  the  general  survey  of  the  route 
from  March  Field  (near  Riverside)  across  the  mountains 
to  Rockwell  Field  (near  San  Diego),  and  from  Rockwell 
Field  over  Point  Loma  and  along  the  coast  to  Los  Angeles, 
thence  back  to  March  Field.  Since  that  time  the  writer 
has  accomplished  a  hundred  or  more  hours  in  the  air  by 
all  kinds  of  air  craft,  as  passenger,  observer,  meteorologist, 
and  pilot.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  worth-while 
flights  was  the  flight  of  July  26,  27,  1920,  when  I  was  again 
at  March  Field  making  ready  for  another  air-charting  flight. 

As  I  was  looking  about  for  something  to  stand  upon  so 
that  I  might  more  easily  fasten  a  hythergraph — a  tempera- 
ture-humidity instrument — to  one  of  the  wings  of  the  De 
Haviland  plane,  one  of  the  mechanics  suggested,  "Here, 
stand  on  'Dr.  Carpenter'  there,"  pointing  to  a  barley  sack 
full  of  rocks.  "That's  about  right  for  you  to  reach  the 
wing!"  "What — Where?"  I  exclaimed.  'Yes,"  said  the 
man,  "that  150-pound  sack  of  rocks  was  what  Alec  brought 
up  from  Rockwell  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  place;  he  dumped  it 
here.  He's  going  to  take  on  that  scientific  gent  for  an 
investigating  trip  to  San  Francisco." 

I  had  long  heard  of  the  man  who  tried  to  lift  himself 
by  his  bootstraps,  but  never  thought  to  have  the  unique 
distinction  of  using  my  counterpart  in  weight  to  make  me 
a  foot  higher!    This  incident  also  served  to  put  me  in  a 
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humble  state  of  mind,  for,  in  the  opinion  of  some  military 
aviators,  is  not  a  civilian  passenger  only  a  matter  of  weight, 
whether  it  happens  to  be  150  pounds  of  rocks  or  of  man? 

After  attaching  the  hythergraph  to  strut  No.  10  on  the 
port  wing,  I  was  introduced  to  my  pilot,  climbed  into  the 
rear  cockpit,  buckled  on  the  safety  belt,  and,  with  the 
familiar  roar  of  the  motors,  we  took  off  from  March  Field. 
Winging  our  way  over  Riverside,  through  the  Cajon  Pass, 
and  across  the  Mohave  Desert,  cresting  the  Tehachapi 
Mountains,  we  entered  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley  with 
San  Francisco  as  our  destination. 

This  air-charting  journey  was  not  a  "joy-ride,"  although 
it  is  readily  admitted  that  flying,  whether  it  be  by  airplane, 
seaplane,  or  dirigible  or  spherical  balloon,  is  aways  singularly 
fascinating.  Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons  is  that,  in 
addition  to  the  exhilarating  effects  of  flight,  there  is  that 
other,  mental  exaltation  of  pioneering  in  a  new  branch  of 
science. 

Weather  in  its  effects  on  flight  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  interest  to  the  writer  for  many  years,  so  that  all  air 
journeys  are  to  him  means  of  professional  advancement  in 
aeronautic  meteorology. 

The  objects  of  the  air-charting  journey  were  four:  first, 
to  obtain  a  profile  of  the  elevations  encountered;  second,  to 
obtain  temperature  and  relative  humidity  records  for  each 
moment  of  the  flight;  third,  to  make  cloud  observations 
and  to  take  photographs  of  the  various  forms;  fourth,  to 
photograph  the  regular  and  the  emergency  landing  fields 
en  route. 

The  instrumental  equipment  for  this  journey  was  the 
same  as  for  previous  and  subsequent  flights  by  the  writer 
in  California,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  consisted  of: 

(1)  Two  Richards  barographs,  which  automatically  dot 
the  varying  atmospheric  pressure  every  minute,  thus  show- 
ing changes  in  elevation.  The  recording  sheets  give  an  auto- 
graphic account  of  the  heights  encountered  during  the  trip. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  elevations  are  as  important 
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in  selecting  a  suitable  air  way  as  they  are  in  right-of-way 
engineering  for  a  railroad  or  an  automobile  highway.  It 
costs  power  to  overcome  gravity  in  the  air  as  well  as  on 
the  ground. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  automatic  records  of 
temperature  and  humidity,  a  thermo-hygrograph,  which  was 
designed  by  the  writer,  and  is  known  as  a  "hythergraph," 
was  taken.  The  instrument  weighs  less  than  three  pounds 
and  makes  a  permanent  record  in  any  position  and  under 
any  condition  of  weather  or  vibration. 

(3)  A  hand  camera,  equipped  with  a  fast  lens  and  shutter, 
and  a  collection  of  color-filters  for  photographing  clouds 
and  fields  completed  the  instrumental  outfit. 

The  great  speed  of  the  De  Haviland  plane  was  not 
noticeable  either  in  the  air  or  by  noting  the  objects  on  the 
ground,  but  the  great  vibration  of  the  plane,  occasioned 
by  the  powerful  Liberty  engines  in  a  comparatively  light 
ship,  was  very  apparent.  Other  types  of  planes  are  ad- 
mittedly more  comfortable,  but  the  sense  of  power,  with 
the  accompanying  ease  of  handling,  inspires  confidence. 

Gliding  over  the  Santa  Ana  River,  the  ship  entered  the 
picturesque  Cajon  Pass  and  followed  the  Santa  Fe  railroad 
track.  Big  Bear  and  Little  Bear  lakes  on  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains  looked  like  globules  of  quicksilver  in  the  after- 
noon sun. 

The  air  became  cooler  on  entering  the  higher  levels,  but 
the  effects  of  radiation  from  the  hot  desert  were  quite 
apparent  up  to  8,000  feet  above  the  ground.  The  ship 
rose  and  fell  through  a  range  of  200  feet;  this  was 
noticeable  in  comparing  our  movement  with  a  companion 
plane  which  accompanied  us  to  Fresno.  At  no  time  while 
on  the  desert  or  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  were  we  entirely 
free  from  these  "bumps,"  which  were  caused  by  atmo- 
spheric radiation.  Incidentally,  let  me  state  that  only  when 
flying  above  large  bodies  of  water,  such  as  a  large  lake  or 
the  ocean,  are  air  craft  of  any  kind  free  from  such  dis- 
turbances. 
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After  we  had  been  an  hour  en  route,  the  plane,  in  ap- 
proaching the  lee  of  a  mountain  range,  dropped  from  under 
me,  and  I  was  thrown  suddenly  forward.  Entering  the 
word  "nosing"  on  the  notebook  in  which  I  was  writing,  I 
glanced  at  the  duplicate  controls  and  saw  that  the  pilot 
was  wisely  letting  the  ship  right  itself.  This  the  plane  did 
after  dropping  500  feet  without  control.  As  we  had  four 
or  five  thousand  feet  between  us  and  the  ground,  this 
incident  passed  without  comment. 

This  occurrence  brings  into  consideration  one  of  the 
most  important  and  least  considered  effects  of  wind  blowing 
over  a  mountain  or  hill.  As  the  air  slides  upward  over 
such  a  physical  obstruction  and  carries  with  it  the  airplane, 
dirigible,  or  balloon,  the  pilot  of  any  kind  of  air  craft  should 
immediately  look  out  for  a  corresponding  drop  on  the  other 
side.  Neglect  of  this  simple  precaution  of  flying  high  when 
crossing  elevations  has  been  the  cause  of  numerous  accidents 
and  fatalities.  The  hazard  is  greatly  heightened  by  storm 
winds.  Records  show  that  a  majority  of  the  accidents  in 
cross-country  flying  over  mountains  have  occurred  because 
the  pilots  were  either  indifferent  to,  or  ignorant  of,  this 
simple  law  of  the  physics  of  the  air. 

The  summit  of  the  San  Francisco-Los  Angeles  air  way 
was  reached  at  3:30  p.m.  This  marked  the  lowest  temper- 
ature, which  the  hythergraph  showed  to  be  54  degrees. 
After  this  altitude  was  reached,  the  temperature  increased, 
registering  the  highest  (100  degrees)  at  the  time  of  landing. 

The  oil  fields  of  the  Bakersfield  district  and  the  vast 
grain  acreages  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  passed  beneath 
us  in  rapid  succession;  also  cotton  fields  (too  young  to  be 
white)  and  great  stretches  of  vineyards,  orchards,  and  other 
cultivated  areas,  each  with  its  own  silvery  patch  of  reservoir. 

Circling  Fresno,  we  spied  the  Forest  Patrol  landing  field, 
five  miles  to  the  north  of  that  town.  Here  we  landed  after 
a  little  over  two  hours  from  March  Field,  a  distance  of  250 
miles,  and  the  plane  was  put  into  shape  for  the  flight  the 
next  morning  to  San  Francisco.  The  Fresno  field  is  com- 
modious and  well  appointed,  but  the  great  clouds  of  dust 
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which  roll  to  high  heaven  every  time  a  plane  lands  or  takes 
off  jeopardize  the  safety  of  both  air  men  and  ground 
attendants. 

Fresno  is  headquarters  for  the  Forest  Patrol  of  the  Air 
Service.  The  practical  application  of  aeronautics  to  civil 
life  has  in  no  instance,  in  this  country  or  abroad,  equalled 
the  efficient  showing  made  by  the  Forest  Service  patrols  of 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Service.  The  liaison  between 
the  army  and  the  civil  branches  of  the  government  has 
never  been  so  perfect.  With  the  experience  of  only  one 
season  of  forest  fire  fighting,  their  successful  work  is  mar- 
velous. The  patrols  leave  at  9  a.m.  and  cover  vast  stretches 
of  territory,  and  the  expert  foresters  who  act  as  observers 
are  able  to  spot  the  fires  and  direct  their  control  from 
aloft  by  radio.  Each  plane  covers  a  range  of  forty  miles 
on  either  side,  or  a  belt  of  eighty  miles  in  width. 

Within  twenty  minutes  after  taking  off  at  Fresno  the 
next  morning  we  had  the  first  breath  of  sea  air.  About 
this  time  a  cloud  of  dust  over  the  Forest  Patrol  field  in- 
dicated that  our  companion  plane  had  also  risen  and  was 
on  its  way  to  Mather  Field  at  Sacramento. 

Cloud  observations  made  while  we  were  within  an  area 
of  cirro-cumulus  brought  most  interesting  facts  to  light.  For 
twenty  minutes  the  plane  was  in  a  mass  of  thin,  fleecy  clouds 
(see  plate  facing  p.  192).  At  11:12  a.m.  we  passed  through 
cirro-stratus  clouds  which  were  rapidly  changing  to  upward- 
flying  tufts  of  cirrus.  Eight  minutes  later,  their  structure 
altered  to  a  lower  form;  in  twelve  minutes,  the  plane  passed 
directly  under  a  canopy  of  cirro-cumulus  clouds,  and  shortly 
afterwards  we  outsailed  them  in  their  course.  Clouds  viewed 
from  aloft  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  whether  the  observer 
is  among  them,  beneath,  or  above  them.  At  even  a  moderate 
elevation,  the  background  of  sky  is  of  such  a  deep  blue  that 
their  wonderful  structure  and  changing  combinations  are 
fascinating  in  the  extreme.  In  passing  over  clouds  of  the 
higher  order,  such  as  cirro-cumulus,  it  is  an  odd  experience 
to  observe  them  over  a  background  of  green  fields  which 
are  dark  by  contrast.  Viewed  from  above,  a  cleared  space 
in  the  clouds  is  as  dark  as  a  pocket. 
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The  four  cloud  photographs  which  accompany  this 
article  are  examples  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  airscapes 
of  the  sky. 

If  the  higher  varieties  of  clouds  are  the  "  fairies  of  the 
sky,"  then  the  fog  is  the  demon  of  the  sky.  It  is  a  deadly 
menace  to  the  aerial  navigator,  as  it  is  the  well-nigh  un- 
conquerable enemy  of  the  seaman.  Looking  toward  the 
coast,  we  could  see  streamers  of  fog  like  white  storm  signals 
flying  over  the  lower  foothills  and  wreathing  the  head- 
lands about  San  Francisco  Bay,  which  shone  like  a 
sheet  of  silver.  Had  it  not  been  that  every  minute  we  noted 
the  advance  of  the  fog,  the  spectacle  would  have  been 
entrancing.  Mount  Diablo  stood  forth  impressively,  and 
the  double  peak  made  a  never  to  be  forgotten  landmark. 
The  fact  that  this  peak  held  steadily  for  over  ten  minutes 
of  our  flight  indicates  its  height  and  importance  as  a  great 
guidepost. 

Sailing  over  i\lameda  and  Oakland,  with  the  ferries  like 
toy  ships  beneath  and  the  campanile  of  the  University  of 
California,  at  Berkeley,  gleaming  in  the  distance,  our  ship 
took  a  sharp  bank  over  San  Francisco  at  the  Ferry  building 
and  skimmed  along  the  water-front  seeking  a  landing. 
Swooping  down  over  the  Presidio,  we  sought  the  army 
field,  but,  being  unsuccessful,  we  circled  over  San  Francisco 
Bay.  Again  we  vainly  looked  for  the  official  landing  field, 
and  again  were  disappointed,  for  the  strong  afternoon  gale 
flung  the  wreaths  of  fog  in  from  the  sea,  and,  although  the 
ship  flew  so  low  as  to  barely  clear  the  forested  slopes  of  the 
military  reservation,  it  was  impossible  to  pick  up  the  field. 
We  again  stood  out  over  the  Bay,  and  decided  to  land  at 
the  site  of  the  exposition,  near  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 
This  we  did,  successfully  clearing  the  high-voltage  wires 
near  the  shore. 

After  landing  at  the  Marina  (as  this  part  of  the  aban- 
doned site  is  known)  the  pilot  walked  to  the  nearest  telephone 
to  report  his  arrival.  While  he  was  absent,  an  orderly 
came  up  in  a  side  car:  "The  Commanding  Officer  presents 
his  compliments  and  says  your  ship  is  out  of  bounds  and 
that  you  are  to  land  at  the  proper  field  at  the  Presidio." 
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"Where  is  the  Presidio  field?"  I  asked.  "Right  over  the 
top  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,"  the  soldier  replied.  Com- 
municating this  information  to  the  pilot,  who  came  back 
after  half  an  hour,  we  started  the  motor  and  hopped  over 
the  dome  into  that  pocket-handkerchief  landing  field.  It 
was  no  wonder  we  could  not  see  it,  for  this  field  is  tucked 
away  between  a  long  row  of  army  buildings  to  the  east, 
banked  by  trees  of  the  Presidio  to  the  west  and  south, 
while  the  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay  skirt  the  north  side. 
This  final  flight  lasted  exactly  two  minutes,  during  which 
we  reached  an  elevation  of  350  feet;  the  dome  over  which 
we  flew  is  165  feet  high. 

What  had  we  accomplished?  We  had  discovered  five 
outstanding  facts:  first,  radiation  over  barren  ground  dis- 
turbs the  equilibrium  of  an  airplane  (or  any  air  craft)  up 
to  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  above  the  ground.  This  was 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and 
hygrometer.  Second,  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  heat  from 
cultivated  areas  is  effective  up  to  3,000  feet;  i.e.,  air  over 
stubble  fields  is  hot  in  comparison  to  the  air  over  alfalfa, 
vineyards,  or  thickly  planted  trees  in  orchards.  This  would 
prove  an  artificial  change  in  strictly  local  climatic  areas. 
Third,  within  the  region  of  the  higher  clouds  numerous 
eddies  were  noticed;  these  air  whirls  were  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  fast  DH  plane,  but  left 
their  record  on  the  hythergraph  and  barograph.  Fourth, 
in  traversing  the  aerial  region  between  a  moderately  high 
cloud  (such  as  the  cirro-cumulus)  and  light-colored  ground, 
the  air  is  extraordinarily  billowy,  and  air  craft  may  readily 
get  out  of  control  when  traversing  such  an  intervening  space. 
Fifth,  under  uniform  pressure  distribution  of  the  barometer, 
fog  formation  appears  to  be  simultaneous  over  a  wide  area. 
At  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  ground,  the  ex- 
tended view  permits  ready  observation  of  the  formation  of 
fog.  It  was  observed  that  both  sea  fog  and  valley  or  tule 
fog  appeared  simultaneously  although  these  formations 
were  separated  by  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  Sixth,  landing  fields 
should  be  located  in  regions  that  are  both  fog-free  and  dust- 
free,  should  be  of  ample  size,  and  should  be  well  marked. 
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WITCH  SHIPS 


HILDA    LAURA    NORMAN 


I've  heard  tell  of  a  road  to  sleep 

But  every  path  I  tried  last  night 

Ended  in  fence  or  thicket  deep 
With  never  a  road  in  sight. 

But  one  path  bordered  on  a  stream 

Where  hordes  of  shining  minnows  played, 

And  never  was  there  a  stranger  gleam 
Of  silver  fins  displayed. 

And  every  fin  became  a  mast, 

And  every  fish  a  silver  boat, 
And  I  saw  silver  seines  made  fast 

To  every  ship  afloat. 

I  watched  the  nets  grow  dim  with  night, 
And  counted  dimming  hulks  and  spars, 

And  marveled  at  the  witch  ships'  right 
To  seine  the  sea  for  stars. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR?* 


DAVID    P.    BARROWS 


I  present  herewith  the  University  of  California's  plan  of 
academic  compensation  together  with  certain  considerations 
which  have  been  influential  in  determining  our  scale  of 
salaries. 

American  university  teachers  were  afforded  an  unpre- 
cedented opportunity  to  exhibit  their  versatility  and  capac- 
ity during  the  months  of  the  War,  when  the  nation  had 
such  desperate  need  of  trained  and  informed  men.  The 
adaptability  of  university  teachers  to  all  sorts  of  situations, 
administrative  as  well  as  technical,  their  success,  and  the 
appreciation  which  their  services  evoked,  have  had  a 
stimulating  and  interesting  effect  upon  universities.  The 
academic  profession  has  gained  in  self-respect,  in  sense  of 
independence,  in  consciousness  of  its  own  worth.  This 
result  has  created  difficulties  for  the  universities  themselves, 
as  it  has  led  to  considerable  numbers  of  teachers  being 
drawn  away  into  public  and  business  careers.  It  may 
be  said  at  once  and  positively  that  universities  cannot 
compete  with  the  financial  rewards  of  private  business. 
University  salaries  must  be  based  upon  a  lower  and 
entirely  distinct  scale  from  the  compensation  paid 
by  American  business  for  comparable  talent  and  ad- 
ministrative capacity.  The  attractions  of  a  university 
career  to  men  of  intelligence  and  personality  must 
remain  other  than  financial.  The  university  professor,  like 
the  man  who  enters  the  public  service,  or  the  Army  or 

*A  statement  prepared  by  the  President  for  the  Board  of  Alumni   Visitors, 
January,  1922. 
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Navy,  must,  unless  he  has  independent  means,  be  reconciled 
to  the  prospect  of  remaining  a  relatively  poor  man.  The 
attractions  of  university  life  lie  in  its  freedom,  its  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  spiritual  activities, 
its  social  distinction,  and  finally,  in  the  surety  of  tenure, 
the  prospects  for  continuous  though  moderate  advancement, 
and  the  assurance  of  a  retiring  provision  when  the  uni- 
versity's interests  recommend  a  teacher's  withdrawal  from 
active  service.  If  university-trained  men  were  actuated 
primarily  by  economic  motives  the  prospects  of  recruiting 
university  faculties  would  be  hopeless,  but  economic  motives 
are  not  the  most  influential  with  the  class  of  men  fitted  by 
talent  and  training  for  university  careers.  The  appeals 
which  university  life  and  the  public  service  make  are  be- 
coming stronger  in  America.  The  teacher  who  combines 
specialized  knowledge  with  general  culture,  who  has  ad- 
vantaged by  foreign  travel  and  acquaintanceship,  and 
who  has  alternated  periods  of  academic  life  with  experi- 
ence in  public  affairs,  seems  to  be  the  nearest  approach 
in  America  to  the  class  of  English  public  men  who  by 
reason  of  rank,  breeding,  and  traditional  influence  play  so 
important  a  part  in  the  social  and  public  life  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  this  type  of  man  whom  American  universities 
should  seek  to  secure  as  their  scholars  and  teachers;  and 
to  accomplish  this  result  the  academic  profession  must  at- 
tract young  men  of  unusual  intellectual  endowment  and 
personality,  and  should  be  open  to  no  others.  It  appears 
that  for  a  considerable  period  in  America  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  university  teachers.  The  increase  of  demand 
through  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  university  attendance 
has  coincided  with  the  raising  of  standards  and  an  actual 
diminution  of  supply.  The  most  important  immediate 
task  which  universities  have  is  to  draw  into  the  life  of 
scholarship  and  university  service  an  increased  number  of 
brilliant  and  responsible  young  men.  To  effect  this  the 
career  and  its  compensation  must  be  clearly  understood 
by  senior  college  classes,  and  must  have  sufficient  appeal 
to  capture  the  most  gifted,  independent,  and  ambitious 
minds  of  each  college  generation. 
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American  universities  are  undoubtedly  making  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  increase  the  support  for  the  academic  pro- 
fession and  to  add  to  its  appeal.  The  enhanced  cost  of 
living  combined  with  other  alterations  of  the  War  to  make 
the  old  standards  of  compensation  obsolete  and  inequitable. 
I  have  the  impression,  however,  that  in  some  instances 
American  universities  have  proceeded  too  rapidly  and 
even  heedlessly  in  lifting  the  scale  of  salaries  and  particularly 
in  conferring  undue  rank  upon  immature  men  whose  scholar- 
ship has  not  been  fully  demonstrated.  The  University  of 
California  has  at  least  not  made  this  mistake.  We  have 
rather  fallen  appreciably  behind  other  American  uni- 
versities of  like  importance  and  reputation;  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  much  was  done  in  the  budgets  for  1919-20 
and  1920-21  to  better  salaries,  a  certain  retardation  of 
improvement  has  been  inevitable.  Even  to  accomplish  what 
was  done  a  large  deficit  was  incurred  by  the  University  in 
the  fiscal  year  1920-21.  In  the  present  year,  1921-22, 
owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  University's  income,  prac- 
tically no  advance  was  made  in  increasing  academic  salaries. 
The  generous  provision  for  the  University  made  by  the 
last  Legislature  now  makes  it  possible  for  the  University 
of  California  to  attain  an  improved  and  definite  scale  of 
academic  compensation  based  upon  a  plan  authorised  by 
the  Regents  in  March,  1920.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
University  that  this  plan  be  announced  and  receive  the 
careful  examination  of  alumni  and  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion. My  own  belief  is  that  our  plan  is  adequate  and  may 
stand  indefinitely  unless  social  conditions  in  America  ap- 
preciably alter.  In  presenting  this  plan  I  repeat  again  that 
what  the  true  university  teacher  covets  is  not  a  highly 
remunerative  personal  compensation,  but  a  salary  that  will 
give  reasonable  comfort  to  himself  and  his  family,  spare 
him  the  anguish  and  humiliation  of  debt,  provide  for  the 
proper  education  of  his  children  and  for  his  own  advanced 
years,  and  allow  him  freedom  and  opportunity  to  develop 
the  field  of  teaching  and  research  which  most  fully  repre- 
sents his  capacity  and  enthralls  his  imagination.  After  the 
first  necessities  of  life  his  interest  is  in  having  adequate 
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resources  for  carrying  through  those  disinterested  and  ser- 
viceable discoveries  of  which  universities  are  the  home. 

The  average  American  collegian  whose  education  has 
been  uninterrupted  and  who  has  been  trained  under  for- 
tunate conditions,  now  receives  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
about  the  age  of  twenty-two.  If  he  enters  at  once  and 
vigorously  upon  his  post-graduate  preparation,  three  years 
of  concentration,  embracing  usually  some  movement  from 
one  university  to  another,  will  bring  the  student  to  the 
completion  of  his  preparation  as  a  teacher  and  to  the 
traditional  recognition  of  this  attainment  in  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  is  now  twenty-five  and 
is  ready  for  university  appointment  at  the  beginning  scale 
of  the  academic  classification,  which  generally  bears  the 
title  of  "instructor."  Social  considerations  recommend  that 
he  marry  and  commence  the  acquisition  of  a  home.  The 
next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  as  in  all  professions,  must  be 
years  of  extremely  hard  work,  of  due  sacrifice  both  by 
himself  and  his  wife,  before  the  rewards  of  an  assured  and 
distinguished  place  in  his  profession  and  of  a  home  and 
family  are  secure.  The  young  instructor  must  be  prepared 
to  make  these  sacrifices,  but  he  should  have  the  assurance 
that  his  income  will  augment  steadily  with  the  increase  in 
size  of  his  family  and  the  needs  of  his  own  growth.  The 
University  of  California  has  adopted  a  four-year  probational 
period  for  the  teacher  of  this  category.  We  appoint  him 
at  1 1,800.  We  assure  him  of  a  $200  advance  each  year  for 
four  years.  At  the  end  of  four  years  he  is  presumably  be- 
tween twenty-nine  and  thirty  years  of  age  and  is  receiving 
a  salary  of  $2,400.  This  salary  has  permitted  no  relaxation 
of  effort,  no  degree  of  luxury  in  his  life,  and  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  travel;  but  it  has  permitted  him  to  marry, 
to  provide  for  the  birth  of  one  or  more  children,  to  add 
every  few  weeks  a  new  book  to  his  library,  to  subscribe 
to  learned  publications,  and  to  keep  out  of  debt.  If  he  has 
made  the  expected  progress  he  is  ready  for  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  "assistant  professor"  with  a  salary  of  $2,700. 
This  after  a  couple  of  years  may  be  followed  by  another 
promotion  to  $3,000. 
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The  grade  of  "associate  professor"  follows  at  about  the 
age  of  thirty-five  or  thirty-six,  and  as  now  arranged  in  this 
institution  has  three  scales  of  compensation — $3,300,  $3,600, 
and  $3,900.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  an  aspiring 
and  progressive  young  man  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving the  merited  recognition  of  a  university  as  often  as  every 
two  years.  This  plan  provides  a  possible  increase  in  salary 
of  $300  at  each  such  period.  At  the  age  of  thirty-nine  or 
forty  he  may  be  ready  to  be  considered  for  appointment 
to  the  highest  academic  distinction  which  a  university  can 
bestow,  the  grade  of  "professor."  In  the  University  of 
California  this  rank  is  given  only  after  a  most  careful 
weighing  of  a  man's  achievements  by  his  mature  colleagues. 
The  rank  of  professor  is  accorded  for  clear  demonstration  of 
the  possession  of  a  strong  and  cultivated  personality,  success 
as  a  teacher,  and  actual  achievement  in  some  field  of  scholar- 
ship. We  will  say  that  such  a  man  is  now  forty  and  receives 
the  lowest  compensation  of  a  professorship,  $4,000.  There 
is  a  considerable  latitude  in  the  authorized  salaries  of  pro- 
fessors, $4,000  to  $8,000  a  year.  The  higher  salaries  are  con- 
ditioned by  several  factors — a  man's  eminence  as  a  scholar 
and  teacher,  his  vitality  as  maturity  passes  into  advanced 
years,  his  serviceability  as  a  citizen  of  the  academic  com- 
munity, and  his  gifts  in  training  disciples  and  enlarging 
the  field  of  knowledge.  The  proposed  salary  figures  above 
$4,000  are  $4,500,  $5,000,  $5,500,  $6,000,  $6,500,  $7,000, 
$7,500,  $8,000.  The  highest  grades  are  reserved  for  men 
of  especial  eminence  and  value,  and  will  supposedly  be 
held  by  a  very  small  number  of  men.  The  years  from 
forty  to  fifty,  however,  should  be  years  of  a  man's  best 
academic  productivity;  the  rewards  of  life  are  now  flowing 
in;  the  years  of  obscure  work  and  hard  endeavor  are  re- 
ceiving their  recognition.  The  University  of  California  plan 
would  permit  the  typical  professor  between  the  ages  of 
forty  and  fifty  to  receive  at  least  four  times  an  augmenta- 
tion of  salary  of  $500  and  at  the  latter  age  arrive  at  a 
salary  of  $6,000.  He  has  fifteen  years  further  service  be- 
tween  the   ages  of  fifty   and   sixty-five   before   retirement 
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comes.  If  from  the  age  of  fifty  onward  it  appears  clear 
that  the  best  work  of  the  man  has  been  done,  and  that 
with  a  lowering  vitality  there  is  a  loss  of  interest  and  a 
diminution  of  productivity,  then  it  may  well  be  that  this 
salary  of  $6,000  should  remain  his  permanent  compensa- 
tion, but  the  man  of  unusual  mind  and  strength  should 
continue  to  advance  his  reputation  and  enhance  the 
value  of  his  service  during  this  period.  If  such  progress 
continues,  the  recognition  of  the  University  should  follow; 
if  it  does  not,  and  the  professor  remains  at  $6,000  until 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  he  then  leaves  the  active  teaching 
service  at  a  retiring  salary  of  $4,000.  The  research  oppor- 
tunities of  the  University  are  still  open  to  him,  and  the 
conditions  of  retirement  permit  the  University  to  take 
advantage  in  administration  and  in  counsel  of  his  mature 
experience. 

What  has  been  sketched  here  should  be  further  condi- 
tioned by  two  additional  statements:  the  salaries  here  given 
are  exclusively  "professorial;"  they  do  not  embrace  the 
"honoraria"  or  emoluments  paid  to  a  man  of  administrative 
gifts  who  fills  such  positions  as  those  of  "director"  or 
"dean."  It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  of  California  to 
pay  an  additional  sum  for  this  service,  which  represents  a 
surrender  of  a  considerable  part,  or  the  whole,  of  a  teacher's 
freedom  for  devotion  to  the  administrative  service  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  usual  honorarium  of  a  dean  or  director  is 
$1,000,  and  from  this  figure  advances  to  a  compensation  of 
$3,000  paid  to  the  burdensome  office  of  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulties. All  administrative  positions  within  the  University 
are  of  indefinite  tenure.  The  University  has  no  engagement 
to  continue  a  man  in  an  administrative  position  longer  than 
the  interests  of  the  institution  are  best  served  by  his  holding 
the  position.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a  natural  and  usual 
thing  for  a  professor  after  some  years  of  experience  in  an 
administrative  position  to  relinquish  this  care  with  its 
added  emolument  and  return  to  the  freer  status  of  a  pro- 
fessorship. 
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The  second  factor  is  this:  while  the  normal  advancement 
of  a  university  professor  is  much  as  is  sketched  above 
and  may  be  tabulated  as  set  out  below,  the  University 
is  eager  to  advance  a  man  more  rapidly  if  his  abilities 
so  recommend.  The  University  at  present  has  a  consider- 
able group  of  men  under  forty  who  are  distinguished  by 
early  brilliancy  of  achievement  and  who  have  gained  the 
professorial  grade  and  its  higher  emoluments  before  reach- 
ing the  normal  age  of  forty.  The  appearance  of  such  men 
is  to  be  welcomed  and  promptly  recognized.  In  introducing 
a  normal  rate  of  advancement  a  University  cannot  afford 
to  establish  a  fixed  routine  of  promotion  or  to  fail  to 
reward  youthful  results  that  are  brilliant  and  precious  to 
mankind.  Subject  to  these  conditions,  which  must  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind,  the  following  normal  plan  of  ad- 
vancement is  presented: 

Age  Grade  Salary 

25-26     Instructor $1,800 

26-27     Instructor 2,000 

28-29     Instructor 2,200 

29-30    Instructor 2,400 

30-31     Assistant  Professor 2,700 

32-33     Assistant  Professor 3,000 

35-36     Associate  Professor 3,300 

37-38     Associate  Professor 3,600 

39-40    Associate  Professor 3,900 

40-42     Professor 4,000 

42-44    Professor 4,500 

44-46     Professor 5,000 

46-48     Professor 5,500 

48-50     Professor 6,000 

Higher  recognition  for  exceptional  ser- 
vices and  great  distinction 6,500 

7,000 

7,500 

8,000 

65-66 usual  age  for 

retirement 
from  active 
teaching 
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The  salaries  as  here  presented  do  not  state  all  the 
advantages  of  the  academic  life.  Additional  advantages 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  In  most  colleges 
of  the  University  the  teacher  is  held  to  fixed  engage- 
ments for  hardly  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  year.  In  the 
long  summer  vacation,  unless  he  is  an  administrative  officer 
of  the  University,  he  may  utilize  his  freedom  as  he  will. 
He  may  require  and  seek  recuperation;  he  may  travel; 
he  may,  as  many  men  do,  continue  his  research  work 
and  writing;  he  may  teach  in  the  inter-session  and  sum- 
mer session  and  receive  additional  compensation  from  the 
University  for  this  service.  In  the  college  of  agriculture,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  this  college  has  a  more  immediate 
responsibility  to  the  needs  of  the  state,  teachers  are  usually 
engaged  on  the  basis  of  eleven  months  of  service  and  are 
denied  the  opportunity  of  outside  remunerative  employ- 
ment. For  this  additional  service  the  salaries  of  correspond- 
ing grades  in  the  college  of  agriculture  are  fixed  at  a  higher 
ratio  than  they  are  in  other  colleges.  A  teacher  in  the  college 
of  agriculture  may,  if  he  so  desires,  adopt  the  usual  status 
of  a  professor  at  a  compensation  on  a  parity  with  that  of 
other  colleges.  (2)  The  University  does  not  impose  any 
exact  or  arbitrary  limitations  upon  a  professor  that  prevent 
him  from  adding  to  his  income  by  the  use  of  his  professional 
knowledge  outside  the  University.  In  some  departments 
actual  participation  in  business  has  an  apparently  advan- 
tageous connection  with  the  development  of  a  man  as  a 
teacher  and  student.  All  that  the  University  asks  is  that 
this  employment  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits  and  that 
under  no  circumstances  it  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  fullest  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  officer  and  teacher 
of  the  University.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  university 
teachers  regularly  augment  their  incomes  by  university 
extension  lecturing,  by  writing,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  ser- 
vices as  consultants.  There  has  been  for  a  good  many  years 
in  academic  circles  a  discussion  as  to  whether  a  "full-time" 
university  teacher  should  have  this  privilege.    It  seems  to 
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be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia this  privilege  is  not  abused,  and  that  on  the  whole  it 
is  to  the  advantage  and  not  the  disadvantage  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  apparent  that  it  puts  large  dependence  upon 
the  conscientiousness  and  restraint  of  the  man  himself. 
(3)  The  University  of  California  particularly  seeks  to  en- 
courage its  teachers  in  the  development  of  their  knowledge 
and  in  its  pursuit  abroad.  Both  for  the  purpose  of  widening 
their  experience  and  giving  a  periodic  refreshment,  a  sab- 
batical year  on  two-thirds  pay  is  open  to  all  men  of  profes- 
sorial grade,  or  a  half-year's  sabbatical  leave  may  be 
taken  at  the  end  of  each  three  years  of  service.  The  Uni- 
versity, however,  expects  that  this  period  shall  not  be  used 
for  remunerative  employment,  and  contemplates  that  it  shall 
be  enjoyed  in  such  ways  as  will  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the 
man  who  takes  the  privilege.  During  the  present  year  there 
are  sixteen  members  of  our  teaching  force  on  sabbatical 
leave.  All  of  them  are  engaged  in  serious  studies  either  in 
Europe  or  at  university  centers  in  this  country.  To  have 
this  privilege  under  our  system  requires  that  savings  be 
made  in  advance  and  that  travel  be  kept  economical, 
inasmuch  as  expenses  are  augmented  and  the  salary  is 
reduced  to  two-thirds.  Yet  so  highly  is  this  advantage  of 
foreign  travel  regarded  that  sabbatical  privilege  is  being 
sought  by  increasing  numbers  of  the  faculty.  (4)  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  by  reason  of  its  situation  is  some  2,500 
miles  farther  from  the  usual  places  of  meeting  for  learned 
societies  and  conferences  than  are  its  sister  institutions  of 
comparable  size.  To  enable  our  professors  to  participate 
both  in  their  own  and  in  the  University's  interest,  the  Uni- 
versity has  a  travel  fund  out  of  which  a  certain  number 
of  men  each  year  have  their  actual  travel  expenses  paid 
from  California  to  the  point  of  conference  and  return.  The 
University's  part  is  limited  to  railroad  and  Pullman  charges, 
the  professor  himself  paying  his  own  maintenance  expenses. 
This  privilege  of  travel  to  learned  gatherings  is  eagerly 
sought,  and  the  entire  fund  appropriated  is  always  con- 
sumed.    Last   year   thirteen   benefitted   by   its   provisions, 
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and  this  year  the  number  to  date  has  been  fourteen.  (5) 
The  University  is  endeavoring  to  build  up  research  funds 
and  research  endowments  out  of  which  can  be  made  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  assist  men  in  the  prosecution  or  the  cul- 
mination of  scholarly  investigations.  The  cost  of  com- 
pleting certain  researches  is  sometimes  considerable  and 
cannot  be  met  by  the  private  resources  of  a  professor  or 
the  budget  allotments  to  his  department  for  "assistance 
and  expense."  Some  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  the 
University  required  each  year  a  fluid  sum  out  of  which 
allotments  could  be  made  to  men  whose  researches  prom- 
ised results  and  deserved  aid.  The  research  fund  of  the 
University  was  established  in  1916-17  in  the  sum  of  $2,000. 
It  has  now  been  augmented  to  an  annual  appropriation  in 
the  present  budget  of  $19,000.  Furthermore,  a  number  of 
gifts  have  created  endowment  for  such  work.  The  most 
notable  contribution  of  this  sort  is  the  gift  by  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Searles  of  property  which  has  an  estimated 
value  of  a  million  and  a  half.  This  property  is  only  in  part 
income  producing,  and  for  the  present  year  furnishes  $13,- 
649,  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  will  yield  a  large  annual 
amount.  The  Regents  for  two  successive  years  have  devoted 
the  whole  of  the  income  of  this  endowment  to  research  pur- 
poses. This  has  given  the  University  this  year  $32,667  for  the 
aid  above  described.  The  President  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  distributing  this  money,  but  he  does  so  on  the 
counsel  of  a  very  competent  committee  of  the  faculty,  who 
exercise  watchfulness  over  the  utilization  of  the  funds  allo- 
cated. Requests  upon  research  funds  this  year  presented  to 
this  committee  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $83,672.  Forty- 
three  grants  have  thus  far  been  made  aggregating  $29,967. 
The  knowledge  that  there  is  behind  him  and  his  endeavors 
such  assistance  to  discovery  is  of  more  influence  with  the 
true  university  man  than  the  temptations  of  high  salary. 
(6)  The  University  maintains  a  notable  series  of  learned 
publications.  This  series  was  established  by  President 
Wheeler  in  1904,  and  is  at  present  expressed  in  the  publica- 
tions of  twenty-five  departmental  series.    The  printing  is 
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done  at  the  University  of  California  Press.  Nothing  in  the 
University  of  California  has  stimulated  scholarship  more 
than  this  university  series  of  publications.  The  sale  of 
certain  numbers  has  brought  a  considerable  income  to  the 
University,  but  far  more  than  this,  exchanges  carried  out 
all  over  the  world  have  enriched  the  University  Library 
and  archives.  During  the  War  there  was  a  check  in  pub- 
lication and  an  accumulation  of  unpublished  materials. 
The  budget  of  the  present  year  has  appropriated  a  total 
sum  of  $75,000  to  clear  up  these  manuscripts  and  assure 
for  the  future  the  prompt  and  timely  publication  of  the 
results  of  scholarship.  The  annual  cost  of  these  publications 
has  averaged  $34,400  for  the  last  five  years.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  professors  issuing  their  publications  from  the 
University  derive  no  author's  benefits  therefrom. 

In  concluding  this  review  I  would  draw  attention  to  the 
varied  task  of  the  American  university  and  particularly 
the  American  state  university.  It  must,  in  the  first  place, 
teach;  and  in  large  part  the  object  of  its  teaching  is  rather 
to  form  character  and  fit  for  social  leadership  than 
to  advance  scholarship.  The  vast  proportion  of  students 
attending  the  University  of  California  are  here  to  gain 
preparation  for  various  life  employments;  they  are  a  select 
group  of  youth  recommended  to  us  in  large  part  by 
secondary  school  principals.  They  represent  an  elimination 
of  about  five-sixths  of  the  high  school  student  body.  With 
few  exceptions  they  are  young  men  and  women  of  unusual 
intelligence  and  character.  They  are  probably  not  so  well 
prepared  for  university  work  as  was  the  case  when  the 
high  school  curricula  were  more  definitely  planned 
for  college  entrance.  They  frequently  come  with  deficien- 
cies in  secondary  studies  that  have  to  be  removed  by 
instruction  at  the  University.  Life  at  the  University  of 
California  is  highly  competitive.  A  student  is  not  sur- 
rounded with  administrative  watchfulness,  but  on  the  whole 
stands  upon  his  or  her  resources.  There  are  few  or  no 
rules  governing  student  conduct  other  than  that  a  student's 
behavior  shall  be  for  the  "good  of  the  University."  Students 
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are  presumed  to  be  sufficiently  mature  and  sufficiently  ex- 
perienced so  that  they  will  not  be  heedless  of  proprieties  of 
conduct.  If  they  are  found  to  be  otherwise  the  University 
has  no  remedy  except  to  ask  them  to  retire.  Intellectually, 
the  life  is  a  struggle,  especially  in  the  first  one  or  two  years, 
where  the  method  of  instruction  is  frequently  different 
from  what  the  student  has  been  accustomed  to.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  students  fails  each  term  to  achieve 
the  University  requirement  of  ten  units  of  work  of  satis- 
factory grade.  The  student  body  suffers  a  usual  annual 
loss  of  about  fifteen  per  cent,  or  from  1,200  to  1,500  students 
through  disqualification.  Sometimes  this  failure  is  clearly 
due  to  lack  of  qualifications  or  to  unpardonable  heedless- 
ness, but  sometimes  it  appears  due  to  causes  not  wholly 
under  the  student's  control,  or  to  deficiencies  of  which  he 
himself  is  not  fully  aware.  Under  these  latter  circumstances 
it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  students  usually  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  the  University  keeps  open  for 
them  of  returning  after  a  disqualification  of  a  term.  Some- 
times admission  is  contingent  upon  securing  satisfactory 
preparation  during  disqualification  in  a  subject  in  which 
the  student  was  obviously  unprepared. 

Over  and  above  this  great  and  interesting  responsibility 
for  developing  the  powers  of  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  our  society  is  the  task  of  ad- 
vancing knowledge  and  training  scholars.  This  is  the  par- 
ticularly congenial  task  of  a  university.  It  must  replenish 
the  company  of  scholars  or  our  knowledge  instead  of  ad- 
vancing will  diminish  and  fail.  And  it  must  in  common 
with  other  centers  of  discovery  push  back  the  curtain  of 
darkness  which  surrounds  human  life,  and  rediscover  old 
truth  and  restate  for  each  generation  the  principles  of  our 
moral  and  social  life.  It  is  this  great  task  which  gives  to 
universities  their  large  influence  in  the  life  of  the  world. 

The  activities  of  a  university  teacher  must  be  conceived 
in  relation  to  this  varied  function  of  a  university.  A  typical 
professor  of  the  University  of  California  may  divide  his 
teaching  between  three  different  kinds:  he  may  instruct  a 
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large  freshman  or  sophomore  class  of  many  hundreds,  where 
his  influence  will  make  itself  felt  less  by  personal  contact 
than  by  what  he  is  able  to  say  from  the  lecture  platform. 
The  work  of  quizzing  and  personally  assisting  so  large  a 
class  of  students  in  this  case  is  performed  by  a  staff  of 
assistants  or  teaching  fellows  who  meet  students  weekly  in 
sections  of  about  twenty-five.  In  the  second  place,  a 
professor  will  usually  give  an  upper  division  course  to  a 
smaller  group  of  junior  or  senior  students.  These  classes 
run  all  the  way  from  twenty-five  to  two  hundred,  or 
even  more.  Nevertheless,  even  when  they  are  largest, 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  professor  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  at  least  a  considerable  number 
of  each  class  and  to  assist  in  their  preparation.  Finally,  a 
professor  usually  gives  a  graduate  course,  or  seminar,  to  a 
small  group  of  post-graduate  students  who  have  set  them- 
selves to  the  serious  task  of  becoming  scholars  in  his  field 
of  knowledge.  Under  our  plan  of  instruction  the  usual 
procedure  is  for  the  professor  to  admit  these  students  into 
intimate  collaboration  with  himself  in  the  study  of  some 
one  of  the  several  topics  which  occupy  his  thought  and 
interest  and  upon  which  he  is  striving  to  make  human 
understanding  clearer. 

Such  a  task  as  this  demands  about  eight  hours  of  fixed 
lecture  or  seminar  engagements  a  week.  To  speak  five  or 
six  times  a  week  from  a  platform  on  materials  that  con- 
stantly have  to  be  broadened  and  freshened  is  a  considerable 
tax  upon  a  man's  capacity  and  vitality.  Research  study  con- 
sumes the  entire  balance  of  the  time  which  a  man  should 
devote  to  work.  Thus  about  eight  hours  of  teaching  is  a 
normal  "load."  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  for  a 
man  to  attempt  to  teach  more  is  to  endanger  the  adequacy 
of  his  preparation  and  to  interfere  with  his  own  studies 
which  must  be  prosecuted  assiduously  if  he  is  to  remain 
a  successful  teacher.  Not  all  professors,  however,  can 
accommodate  their  work  to  a  typical  plan.  Some  are  mainly 
absorbed  in  researches,  and  their  great  service  lies  in  stim- 
ulating, the    research    activities    of   a    small    company    of 
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students  who  work  intimately  with  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  departments  of  instruction  where  the  work 
is  more  formal  as  it  is  in  elementary  language  and  mathe- 
matical studies,  a  professor  may  teach  as  much  as  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours. 

These  statements  are  made  because  of  the  interest  ex- 
pressed by  your  subcommittee  in  the  distribution  of  work 
in  a  teacher's  life. 

The  above  statements,  it  is  realized,  are  not  wholly 
adequate,  but  I  believe  they  reflect  the  best  practice  of 
the  University  of  California  at  the  present  moment.  For 
any  amplification  of  these  matters  please  be  assured  that 
I  am  wholly  at  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 
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THE  PROBABLE  COURSE  OF  PRICES— Concluded 


CARL    C.    PLEHN 


In  the  University  of  California  Chronicle  of  July,  1921, 
there  appeared  an  article  on  the  probable  course  of  prices. 
The  article,  written  nearly  a  year  before  it  was  printed,  had 
been  revised  for  publication  by  introducing  the  latest 
statistical  data  then  available.  The  coming  of  the  new 
year  has  been,  as  is  usual,  the  occasion  for  the  publication 
of  many  statistical  summaries  which  now  make  it  possible 
to  carry  the  original  study  a  little  further. 

Since  the  article  referred  to  was  written,  deflation  has 
progressed  and  the  country  has  passed  into — it  is  to  be 
hoped  has  passed  through — an  industrial  depression.  It 
may  prove  interesting  to  examine  some  of  the  features  of 
these  events.  With  each  month  which  passes,  the  "main 
trend"  of  prices  becomes  a  little  clearer. 

PRICES    DURING    I92I 

On  page  277  loc.  cit.,  Bradstreet's  index  numbers  of 
prices  are  given  for  the  period  from  January,  1914,  when  the 
index  stood  at  8.8857,  to  March,  1921,  when  it  stood  at 
11.8650,  and  show  that  in  the  interval  it  rose  to  over  20. 
The  table  continued  shows: 

bradstreet's  index  of  prices 

April,  1921 11.3749  September,  1921.. ..11.0868 

May,  1921 10.8208  October,  1921 11.1879 

June,  1921 10.6169  November,  1921. ...11.3514 

July,  1921 10.7284  December,  1921.. .11.3127 

August,  1921 11.0576 
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The  striking  feature  is  the  remarkable  degree  of  stability 
during  the  year,  which  was  especially  marked  from  March 
on.  The  seasonal  drop,  which  so  often  occurs  in  the  summer, 
is  apparent,  but  not  very  deep. 

THE    COST    OF    LIVING 

An  index  number  of  the  cost  of  living,  not  referred  to  in 
the  original  article,  is  that  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board.  It  is  a  modern  index  number  and  has  not 
yet  been  running  so  long  that  its  base  is  out  of  touch  with 
modern  conditions.  It  is  especially  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  cost  of  living  of  well-to-do  workers.  Prob- 
ably it  comes  nearer  than  do  some  of  the  others,  certainly 
nearer  than  do  the  business  or  wholesale  index  numbers,  to 
measuring  the  value  of  the  dollar  to  most  of  the  readers  of 
the  University  of  California  Chronicle.  It  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  assuming  that 
power  was  100  cents  in  1914. 

NATIONAL      INDUSTRIAL      CONFERENCE      BOARD.      PURCHASING 

POWER    OF    THE    DOLLAR.      BASED    ON    THE 

COST    OF    LIVING 

July,  1914 100  cents  January,  1921 55.2  cents 

July,  1915 99.5  cents         March,  1921 59.3  cents 

July,  1916 92  cents  May,  1921 60.4  cents 

July,  1917 76.2  cents         July,  1921 61.3  cents 

July,  1918 65.7  cents 

July,  1919 58.1  cents 

July,  1920 48.9  cents 

August,  1921 61.8  cents 

September,  1921  60.7  cents 

October,  1921 61.1  cents 

November,  1921  .61.1  cents* 


*Care  must  be  taken  to  observe  that  the  interval  of  time  between  these  figures 
is:  first  a  year,  then  two  months,  then  one  month,  except  that  there  is  a  jump  of 
six  months  between  July,  1920,  and  January,  1921. 
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According  to  this  index,  the  cost  of  living  is  still  63  per 
cent  above  that  of  July,  1914.  In  agreement  with  this,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  has  recently  announced  its 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  living  is  still  70  per  cent  above 
that  of  1913. 

A  word  of  warning  is  necessary  at  this  point.  It  is  that 
the  effort  to  get  the  very  latest  figures  results  in  an  arbitrary 
selection  of  a  date  of  comparison.  It  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  December,  1921,  was  "normal."  There  are,  in  fact, 
some  observers  who  gauge  the  price  level  just  now  as  below 
normal.  Attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  really  re- 
markable steadiness  of  prices,  both  at  wholesale  and  as 
entering  into  the  cost  of  living  during  the  past  year. 

These  figures  may  occasion  some  surprise  to  those  who 
peruse  regularly  the  "financial"  columns  of  the  daily  press 
and  other  accounts  of  "business  conditions"  now  so  fre- 
quently distributed.  For  from  these  sources  the  impression 
has  been  given  that  the  fall  in  prices  has  been  very  great 
and  it  is  often  asserted  that  "we  are  nearly  back  to  pre- 
war conditions,"  or  that  "prices  are  now  stabilized."  There 
is  nothing  to  disturb  the  conclusion  that  prices  will  follow 
in  a  general  way  during  the  next  few  years  the  course  in- 
dicated in  the  original  article. 

How  then  was  this  false  impression  created?  Very 
easily  indeed.  It  was  by  the  simple  process  of  running  all 
comparisons  with  an  extreme  "peak."  It  is  a  very  human 
sort  of  error.  Extremes  appeal  to  the  imagination  and 
lend  themselves  to  "vivid"  statements.  But,  as  suggested 
before,  the  height  of  a  wave  breaking  on  the  seashore 
should  not  be  measured  from  the  topmost  drop  of  high- 
flung  spray. 

HOW    FAR    HAS    DEFLATION    GONE 

The  direct  evidence  of  deflation  is  the  decrease  in  the 
circulating  media.  Money  in  circulation  decreased  from 
$6,340,000,000  to  $5,677,000,000  during  the  year,  a  de- 
crease per  capita  from  $59  to  $52.    Federal  reserve  notes, 
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the  most  potent  means  of  inflation,  decreased  from  $3,404,- 
000,000  to  $2,443,000,000,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
no  longer  represent  to  so  large  an  extent  as  before  the  ad- 
vances made  by  banks  and  individuals  to  financing  the 
war.  Moreover,  the  gold  reserve  rose  from  45  per  cent  to 
72  per  cent  during  the  year. 

The  improvement  in  the  gold  reserve  is  the  most  en- 
couraging of  all  the  "signs  of  the  times."  For  it  points  to 
the  possibility  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  the 
future,  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  desired.  Cast- 
ing a  grave  shadow  on  that  hope,  however,  is  the  exceedingly 
small  current  production  of  gold  at  the  mines.  Gold  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  has  dwindled  to  only  $44,000,- 
000  per  annum.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  gold  stock  of 
the  world  may  prove  an  insufficient  and  an  infirm  base  for 
the  enormous  credit  structure  already  built  and  which  will 
have  to  be  built  larger  as  post-war  reconstruction  proceeds. 

While  many  European  states  continue  to  run  the  print- 
ing presses  to  turn  out  paper  money,  much  of  that  paper 
money  is  so  discredited  that  the  new  inflation  from  that 
source  is  negligible.  On  the  other  hand,  British  exchange 
shows  that  par  for  the  pound  sterling  is  a  realizable  hope. 

INTEREST    RATES    AND    DEFLATION 

While  there  are  unsettled  questions  in  economic  theory 
as  to  whether  or  not  high  prices  and  high  interest  rates  are 
connected,  the  fact  remains  that  high  interest  rates  usually 
accompany  inflation  and  as  soon  as  deflation  is  thoroughly 
started  interest  rates  come  down.  Those  who  have  "vested 
incomes"  have  thus,  if  only  to  a  limited  extent,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recoup  some  of  their  losses  which  result  from  the 
advance  in  prices,  by  raising  the  rate  of  interest.  Call  rates 
for  money  were  8  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
5  per  cent  at  the  close.  The  eastern  federal  reserve  discount 
rate  was  7  per  cent  and  fell  to  A}A  per  cent.  But  the  return 
on  investments  in  good  railroad  bonds  is  probably  even 
more  significant. 
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AVERAGE    YIELD    OF    GOOD    RAILROAD    BONDS 
AT    MARKET     PRICES 

For  the  year  1916 47/8  per  cent 

For  the  year  1917 53/8  per  cent 

For  the  year  1918 53/4  per  cent 

For  the  year  1919 57/8  per  cent 

For  the  year  1920 63/8  per  cent 

In  January,  1921,  about  5  per  cent 

Without  assuming  any  causal  relations  between  prices  and 
interest,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fall  in  interest  rates 
that  deflation  is  well  under  way. 

THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION 

The  facts  so  carefully  reviewed  in  the  original  article 
showed  that  there  was  little  probability  of  a  crisis,  and  none, 
in  fact,  has  occurred.  Attention  was  called  also  to  the  coming 
industrial  depression  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
liquidation  then  forecast  would  be  completed  by  April. 
This  hope  was  not  realized,  for  the  depression  continued 
throughout  the  year  although  an  apparent  turn  of  the  tide 
started  in  September. 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  is  one  of  the  best  measures 
of  the  extent  of  an  industrial  depression.  During  1921  there 
occurred  some  20,000  failures,  not  grouped  in  any  one  period 
so  as  to  constitute  a  crisis,  but  scattered  fairly  evenly 
throughout  the  year.  Not  quite  1  per  cent  of  all  concerns 
failed.  This  was  slightly  larger  than  the  number  of  failures 
(19,000)  which  occurred  in  1914,  and  which  were  precipitated 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

In  the  former  article  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  small 
number  of  failures  occurring  during  1918,  1919,  and  1920 
might  be  regarded  as  an  ominous  sign.  For  it  is  certain  that 
business  does  not  run  along  for  three  years  without  the 
normal  number  of  mistakes,  and  although  the  steady  rise 
in  prices  made  it  difficult  for  these  mistakes  to  result  in 
failures  during  these  three  years,  yet  they  might  accumulate 
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and  have  to  be  cleaned  out  of  the  business  system  later. 
From  one  point  of  view,  this  seems  to  have  been  what 
occurred.  For  the  last  four  years  taken  together  show  an 
average  of  only  11,000  failures  a  year,  while  the  four  years 
from  1911  to  1914  showed  an  average  of  15,000  a  year. 
Business  enterprises  had  multiplied  in  the  interval  so  that 
in  1921  the  percentage  of  failures  to  all  enterprises  was 
only  ninety-seven  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  or  not 
so  large  as  in  1915,  when  it  ran  a  little  over  one  per  cent. 

The  liabilities  of  the  business  concerns  which  failed  were 
the  largest  on  record  amounting,  by  one  authority,  to 
$750,000,000  and  according  to  another,  to  $617,000,000. 
Even  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
measured  in  sixty-  or  seventy-cent  dollars,  they  are  still 
larger  than  in  any  preceding  year.  That  by  itself  is  not 
especially  significant  as  the  figures  represent  an  accumula- 
tion from  several  years,  as  already  pointed  out. 

Comparing  this  depression  with  other  periods  of  de- 
pression we  may  say  that,  judging  by  the  failures  alone, 
this  one  has  not  been  nearly  so  bad  as  that  of  1896  and  has 
been  about  as  extensive  as  that  following  the  sharp  crisis 
of  1907,  an  event  which  is  looked  upon  as  of  rather  minor 
importance. 

THE    DEPTH    OF    THE    DEPRESSION 

There  is  no  one  standard  which  can  be  easily  applied  to 
measure  how  deep  an  industrial  depression  is.  Moreover, 
so  far  as  human  welfare  is  concerned,  the  duration  is  more 
important  than  the  depth.  An  industrial  depression  throw- 
ing 20  per  cent  of  all  the  workers  out  of  employment  but 
lasting  only  a  month  or  two  may  not  be  so  severe  as  one 
affecting  ten  per  cent  for  many  months.  We  can  pick  out 
a  few  hints  as  to  the  depth.  Thus,  bank  clearings  fell  off 
17  per  cent  in  1921  as  against  1920.  This  gauge,  however, 
must  be  reread  making  allowance  for  the  fall  in  prices,  be- 
cause each  dollar  cleared  meant  more  goods  sold.  Railroad 
transportation  measured  in  revenue  ton  mileage  fell  off  23 
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per  cent  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads  in  money 
fell  off  21  per  cent.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  carries  a 
partial  index  of  the  physical  volume  of  trade  covering  the 
output  of  eight  manufacturing  industries  including,  it  so 
happens,  some  of  those  which  were  hard  hit  by  the  de- 
pression. It  shows,  up  to  June,  1911,  a  falling  off  of  25  per 
cent.  Foreign  trade,  which  in  ordinary  times  absorbs  the 
regular  surplus  of  some  great  industries,  notably  cotton, 
and  which,  by  affording  an  outlet  for  any  temporary  sur- 
pluses in  other  industries  protects  them  from  losses,  was  in 
1921  only  about  half  what  it  was  in  1920.  The  automobile 
industry,  which  is  assuming  the  position  of  a  significant 
index  of  general  conditions,  sold  half  a  million  less  cars  in 
1921  than  in  1920,  or  1,700,000  against  2,200,000,  but  the 
number  sold  exceeded  the  number  sold  in  1918  or  in  1917. 
The  iron  industry  was  once  regarded  as  a  fine  barometer  of 
business  conditions.  Pig  iron  tonnage  dropped  from  2,416,- 
000  tons  in  January  to  865,000  tons  in  July  and  rose  again 
to  1,648,000  tons  in  December.  The  price  fell  off  60  per 
cent.  The  United  States  Steel  Company's  orders  fell  from 
7,573,000  tons  in  January  to  4,268,000  in  December.  These 
are  but  uncoordinated  samples. 

On  the  brighter  side,  we  find  that  building  operations 
increased  27  per  cent.  But  this  industry  has  a  large  deficit 
to  make  up  from  past  years.  New  business  enterprises 
began  to  start  up  toward  the  close  of  the  year  and  a  total 
of  $2,520,000,000  of  new  securities  was  issued  during  the 
year.  The  fall  in  the  market  rate  of  interest  already  re- 
ferred to  makes  possible  the  obtaining  of  money  for  delayed 
betterments. 

Without  wearying  the  reader  with  more  figures,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  very  much  evidence  pointing  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  depression  reached  its  greatest  depth 
in  September,  and  there  has  been  a  distinct  upward  trend 
ever  since  then.  (This  is  written  in  February,  1922.) 
Business  forecasters,  nowadays  very  numerous,  are  op- 
timistic. The  danger  is  that,  owing  to  the  curtailment  of 
output  last  summer,  the  rise  in  prices  which  we  have  seen 
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is  liable  to  result  from  general  causes  may  be  so  great  as 
to  check  buying  and  bring  on  a  reaction.  That  will  depend 
to  no  small  extent  upon  an  unknown  quantity,  namely,  the 
amount  of  deflation  of  wages  that  has  taken  place,  for  on 
the  income  of  the  workers  depends  in  large  measure  the 
buying  power  of  the  public. 
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Income  is  something  with  which  we  are  all  very  familiar. 
Although  admittedly  hard  to  get,  some  of  us  have  income. 
All  those  who  have  none  of  their  "very  own"  live  on  that 
of  someone  else.  Hence  income  may  be  set  down  as  some- 
thing so  intimate  that  we  might  be  assumed  to  know  all 
about  it.  But  most  people  who  have  struggled  with  income 
tax  blanks  stand  ready  to  testify  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
accurately  what  is  the  income  of  a  single  family  or  business, 
and  until  very  recently  we  have  had  no  comprehensive 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  our  national  income,  that 
is,  of  the  total  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  was  established.  It  obtained  financial  support 
from  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion, and  from  public-spirited  individuals.  It  organized 
with  a  board  of  directors  so  selected  as  to  insure  that  it 
shall  do  only  "scientific  and  impartial  work,"  and  appointed 
as  its  staff  four  well  trained  scientists,  namely,  Wesley  C. 
Mitchell,  Frederick  R.  Macaulay,  Wilfred  T.  King,  and 
Oswald  W.  Knauth.  The  first  problem  attacked  was  to 
ascertain  the  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  results  of  something  over  a  year  of  work  by  the  staff 
have  recently  been  published  in  a  little  volume  (New  York, 
1921)  entitled  Income  in  the  United  States.  This  volume  is, 
however,  only  a  summary  of  a  larger  volume  now  in  prepar- 
ation. From  this  first  volume  the  following  information 
has  been  drawn. 
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How  much  income  do  the  people  receive? 

In  1910  the  incomes  received  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  totaled  31.1  billions  of  dollars  and  in  1919, 
66  billions  of  dollars.  Reduced  to  more  comprehensible 
figures,  it  was  $337  per  capita  in  1910  and  $629  per  capita 
in  1919.  Before  swelling  up  too  much  with  pride  over  this 
apparent  increase  in  opulence,  however,  it  will  be  well  to 
remember  that  the  629  dollars  per  capita  received  in  1919 
were  inflated  dollars  which  would  buy  only  as  much  as 
372  dollars  of  the  kind  used  in  1910  would  buy.  Still  there 
is  an  increase  in  incomes,  although  it  is  only  $35  a  year,  or 
10  per  cent. 

Who  produces  the  national  income^  or  in  what  proportion 
do  the  different  industries  contribute? 

Here  we  may  use  averages  for  the  ten-year  period 
covered,  that  is,  from  1909  to  1918.  The  basic  industries 
are  farming  and  mining.  The  farmers  produced  on  the 
average  17.4  per  cent  and  the  miners  3}^  per  cent  of  the 
national  income.  But  the  farmers  have  contributed  much 
more  just  lately,  in  fact,  in  1918,  they  contributed  21  per 
cent.  Of  the  other  industries  the  artisans  employed  in 
factories  and  in  construction  work  produced  on  the  average 
30  per  cent;  the  carriers  by  rail  and  water  contributed  9% 
per  cent;  government  employees  contributed  5.6  per  cent; 
the  bankers  produced  only  1.5  per  cent;  the  merchants, 
lawyers,  doctors,  domestic  and  other  servants,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  workers  not  separately  classified  produced  the 
remainder,  or  33  per  cent. 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  this  division  of  activities. 
Four-fifths  of  our  productive  labor  is  engaged  in  reshaping, 
carrying  about,  selling,  and  reselling  the  materials  furnished 
by  one-fifth.  May  we  not  be  overstressing  the  industries 
which  add  only  refinements  to  the  basic  stuffs?  In  the 
days  of  Louis  XV  the  good  Doctor  Francois  Quesnay 
warned  the  King  that  an  opulent  nation  might  speedily 
ruin  itself  by  "the  luxury  of  decoration."  His  warning  was 
too  late  to  save  France  from  grievous  ills. 
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How  many  people  have  incomes  in  the  United  States? 

In  1910  there  were  36,000,000  "income  receivers"  out 
of  a  total  population  of  90,000,000.  So  there  were  apparently 
54,000,000  dependents.  In  1919  there  were  40,000,000  in- 
come receivers  and  65,000,000  apparent  dependents  in  a 
total  population  of  105,000,000,  showing  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  income  receivers.  Roughly,  there  are 
five  persons  for  every  two  incomes.  But  the  wise  men  who 
made  these  estimates  would  not  have  us  infer  that  the 
millions  who  have  no  incomes  are  mere  idlers.  For  they 
point  out  that  "following  common  practice,  we  do  not 
count  as  part  of  the  national  income  anything  for  which  a 
price  is  commonly  not  paid."  Hence  the  value  of  "the 
services  of  housewives  to  their  families"  is  omitted.  What 
their  services  should  be  considered  to  be  worth  the  experts 
frankly  say  they  do  not  know.  But  estimated  only  as 
equivalent  to  the  pay  of  domestic  servants  they  might  be 
set  down  at  $500  each  before  the  war  and  $900  each  after 
the  war.  There  were  some  18  millions  such  housewives  in 
1910  and  over  20  millions  in  1919,  so  that  this  would  make 
a  very  material  addition,  some  18  billions  of  dollars  in  1919, 
if  included.  "These  figures,"  they  say,  "are  of  the  sort  that 
any  one  can  alter  to  suit  himself,"  a  permission  not  granted 
by  them  in  connection  with  the  other  estimates.  It  might 
be  added  that  if  we  hunted  about  we  should  probably  find 
other  large  items  of  income  character  "for  which  a  price  is 
commonly  not  paid." 

How  fairly  is  the  national  income  divided?  Do  the  rich 
take  most  of  it  and  leave  but  little  for  the  poor? 

This  question  was  studied  for  the  year  1918  only.  In 
that  year  the  average  income  (arithmetical  mean)  was 
$1543.  This  is  not  the  average  per  capita,  which  in  that 
year  was  $586,  but  is  the  average  obtained  by  dividing  the 
total  income  by  the  number  of  persons  receiving  incomes, 
thus  leaving  out  the  apparent  dependents.  In  the  same 
year  half  the  income  receivers  had  less  than  $1140  a  year, 
and,  of  course,  the  other  half  had  more  than  that.    Similarly 
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three-quarters  had  less  and  one-quarter  more  than  $1574. 
Unfortunately  one-quarter  received  less  than  $833.  In  their 
desire  for  accuracy,  these  experts  counted  200,000  as  getting 
less  than  nothing,  receiving  negative  or  Dutch  incomes, 
or  a  net  loss  for  the  year.  Most  people  will  think  that  this 
is  outgo,  not  income.  If  we  cut  these  unfortunates  out  and 
put  them  with  the  dependents,  the  averages  cited  above 
would  be  a  little  higher. 

Approaching  the  question  from  another  angle,  we  may 
take  the  income  tax  base  as  a  point  of  division  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich.  The  income  tax  law  regards  a  man  and 
wife  having  less  than  $2000  a  year  income  as  too  poor  to 
pay  an  income  tax.  In  1910  there  were  only  1,411,000 
incomes  large  enough  to  have  given  their  receivers  the 
privilege  of  paying  an  income  tax,  had  there  been  one  in 
force  at  that  time.  But  in  1919  there  were  5,508,000  in- 
comes over  $2000,  excluding  those  which,  for  reasons  legal 
or  illegal,  did  not  pay  an  income  tax.  We  may  not,  however, 
jump  at  the  conclusion  that  there  were  four  times  as  many 
persons  as  well  off  as  were  the  1,411,000  who  in  1910  had 
incomes  of  $2000  or  more,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  income  tax  is  in  no  small  part  a  tax  on  inflated  money. 
In  1918  only  14  per  cent  of  the  income  receivers  had  over 
$2000  a  year.  On  this  basis,  then,  86  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  poor  and  14  per  cent  well  to  do  and  rich. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  assured  that  only  1 
per  cent  of  the  income  receivers  have  over  $8000  a  year. 
Yet  this  1  per  cent  of  income  receivers  enjoy  14  per  cent  of 
the  total  income.  Stated  differently,  there  were  37,569,000 
people  who  in  1918  received  incomes,  and  of  these  only 
370,000  had  over  $8000  a  year.  Yet  these  370,000  incomes 
added  together  equal  over  $8,000,000,000  before  the  income 
tax  is  taken  out.  But  these  370,000  persons  pay  very 
heavy  income  taxes,  which  together  amount  to  nearly  $1,- 
000,000,000,  leaving  only  $7,000,000,000.  Divide  this  $7,- 
000,000,000  equally  among  all  the  people  whose  providers 
have  less  than  $8000  a  year  and  it  would  amount  to  about 
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per  capita.  That  is  about  what  it  costs  us  to  have 
whatever  good  or  ill  the  rich  may  do. 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  figures  seem  to 
show  that  the  rich  are  growing  poorer  and  the  poor  are 
getting  better  off.  But  this  may  be  due  primarily  to  the 
war.  Thus  the  investigators  say:  "If  we  consider  the  5  per 
cent  of  those  gainfully  employed  who  had  each  year  the 
largest  incomes,  we  find  their  share  in  the  aggregate  of 
personal  incomes  declined  from  about  33  per  cent  in  1913-16 
to  about  25  per  cent  in  1918-19." 

One  leaves  the  figures  with  a  distinct  sense  that  there 
is  something  quite  mysterious  about  them.  We  distinctly 
feel  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  not  maintain 
the  standard  of  living  they  do  maintain  on  an  average  in- 
come of  a  dollar  a  day  per  capita  in  pre-war  dollars.  It  is 
distinctly  surprising  to  learn  that  only  a  bare  1  per  cent  of 
all  income  receivers  have  over  $8000  a  year.  The  explanation 
may  be  found  to  be  in  part  the  exclusion  of  services  and 
products  "  for  which  a  price  is  not  commonly  paid."  Thus,  if 
we  add  in  housewives'  services  as  suggested  by  the  investi- 
gators, we  would  at  once  increase  the  per  capita  income  by 
some  $180  per  annum.  Garden  products  and  farm  products 
not  sold  but  used  at  home  would  add  another  considerable 
sum.  There  are  a  good  many  mutual  and  cooperative  ser- 
vices which  are  not  counted.  In  short,  the  estimate  deals 
strictly  with  money  incomes.  This  in  part  explains  why 
the  rich  appear  to  have  so  large  a  portion  of  the  whole  in- 
come, because  their  incomes  are  all  in  money,  while  the 
incomes  of  those  who  have  less  money  income  are  supple- 
mented by  important  items  not  measured  in  money.  One 
cannot  but  suspect  also  that,  since  "income"  is  net,  some 
things  deducted  as  expense  may  be  in  reality  "living  ex- 
penses." 
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HOW  SUPERSMART  ATE  THE  ELEPHANT 

Translated  from  the  Panchatantra,  iv.  10 


ARTHUR   W.    RYDER 


Sway  patrons  with  obeisance; 

In  heroes  raise  a  doubt; 
Fling  petty  bribes  to  flunkeys.; 

With  equals,  fight  it  out. 


There  was  once  a  jackal  named  Supersmart  in  a  part  of 
a  forest.  One  day  he  came  upon  an  elephant  that  had  died 
a  natural  death  in  the  wood.  But  he  could  only  stalk  about 
the  body;  he  could  not  cut  through  the  tough  hide. 

At  this  moment  a  lion,  in  his  wanderings  to  and  fro, 
came  to  the  spot.  And  the  jackal,  spying  him,  obsequiously 
rubbed  his  scalp  in  the  dust,  clasped  his  lotus-paws,  and 
said:  "My  lord  and  king,  I  am  merely  a  cudgel-bearer, 
guarding  this  elephant  in  the  king's  interest.  May  the 
king  deign  to  eat  it." 

Then  the  lion  said:  "My  good  fellow,  under  no  circum- 
stances do  I  eat  what  another  has  killed.  I  graciously 
bestow  this  elephant  upon  you."  And  the  jackal  joyfully 
replied:  "It  is  only  what  our  lord  and  king  has  taught  his 
servants  to  expect." 

When  the  lion  was  gone,  a  tiger  arrived.  And  the  jackal 
thought  when  he  saw  him:  "Well,  I  sent  one  rascal  packing 
by  doing  obeisance.    Now,  how  shall  I  dispose  of  this  one? 
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To  be  sure,  he  is  a  hero,  and  therefore  can  be  managed  only 
by  intrigue.    For  there  is  a  saying: 

Where  bribes  and  flattery  would  fail, 
Intrigue  is  certain  to  avail. 

And  indeed,  all  creatures  are  held  in   bondage  by  heart- 
piercing  intrigue.    As  the  saying  goes: 

Even  a  pearl,  so  smoothly  hard  and  round, 
Is  fastened  by  a  thread  and  safely  bound, 
After  a  way  to  pierce  its  heart  is  found." 

So  he  took  his  decision,  went  to  meet  the  tiger,  and 
slightly  stiffening  his  neck,  he  said  in  an  agitated  tone: 
"Uncle,  how  could  you  venture  into  the  jaws  of  death? 
This  elephant  was  killed  by  a  lion,  who  put  me  on  guard 
while  he  went  to  bathe.  And  as  he  went,  he  gave  me  my 
orders.  'If  any  tiger  comes  this  way,'  he  said,  'creep  up 
and  tell  me.  I  have  to  clear  this  forest  of  tigers,  because 
once,  when  I  had  killed  an  elephant,  a  tiger  helped  himself 
while  my  back  was  turned,  and  I  had  the  leavings.  From 
that  day  I  have  been  death  on  tigers.'" 

On  hearing  this,  the  tiger  was  terrified,  and  said:  "My 
dear  nephew,  make  me  a  gift  of  my  life.  Even  if  he  is  slow 
in  returning,  don't  give  him  any  news  of  me."  With  these 
words  he  decamped. 

When  the  tiger  had  gone,  a  leopard  appeared.  And  the 
jackal  thought  when  he  saw  him:  "Here  comes  Spot.  He 
has  powerful  teeth.  So  I  will  use  him  to  cut  into  this  ele- 
phant-hide." 

With  this  in  mind,  he  said:  "Well,  nephew,  where  have 
you  been  this  long  time?  And  why  do  you  seem  so  hungry? 
You  come  as  my  guest,  according  to  the  proverb, 

A  guest  in  need 
Is  a  guest  indeed. 
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Now  here  lies  this  elephant,  killed  by  a  lion  who  appointed 
me  its  guardian.  But  for  all  that,  you  may  enjoy  a  square 
meal  of  elephant-meat,  provided  you  cut  and  run  before 
he  gets  back." 

"No,  uncle,"  said  the  leopard,  "if  things  stand  so,  this 
meat  is  not  healthy  for  me.   You  know  the  saying: 

A  man  to  thrive 
Must  keep  alive. 

Never  eat  a  thing  that  doesn't  sit  well  on  the  stomach.  So 
I  will  be  off."  "Don't  be  timid,"  said  the  jackal.  "Pluck 
up  courage  and  eat.  I  will  warn  you  of  his  coming  while 
he  is  yet  a  long  way  off."  So  the  leopard  did  as  suggested, 
and  the  jackal,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  hide  cut  through, 
called  out:  "Quick,  nephew,  quick!  Here  comes  the  lion." 
Hearing  this,  the  leopard  vanished  also. 

Now  while  the  jackal  was  eating  meat  through  the 
opening  cut  by  the  leopard,  a  second  jackal  came  on  the 
scene  in  a  great  rage.  And  Supersmart,  esteeming  him  an 
equal  whose  prowess  was  a  known  quantity,  recited  the 
stanza: 

Sway  patrons  with  obeisance; 

In  heroes  raise  a  doubt; 
Fling  petty  bribes  to  flunkeys; 

With  equals,  fight  it  out — 

made  a  dash  at  him,  tore  him  with  his  fangs,  made  him  seek 
the  horizon,  and  himself  comfortably  enjoyed  elephant- 
meat  for  a  long  time. 
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ROERICH'S  MESSAGE 


ALEXANDER    KAUN 


Nicholas  Roerich  is  one  of  the  noblest  sons  of  spiritual 
Russia,  for  he  is  wondrously  synthetic.  One  is  struck  by 
his  versatility:  jurist,  poet,  publicist,  professor  of  archae- 
ology, director  of  an  art  school,  member  of  the  Academy, 
president  of  the  "World  of  Art"  association,  etc.,  etc.  As 
a  painter  Roerich  has  produced  frescoes  for  churches, 
palaces,  public  buildings,  and  designs  for  drama,  opera, 
ballet;  he  has  gauged  the  Stone  Age,  has  plumbed  complex 
modernity,  and  has  endeavored  to  fathom  the  dim  future; 
he  has  instilled  life  into  old  Russian  architecture,  has  re- 
created folk  legends,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastic,  and  he 
has  given  expression  to  the  inexpressible  — to  the  twilight 
of  our  consciousness.  But  it  is  not  versatility  that  composes 
Roerich's  major  force.  The  essence  of  his  irresistible  appeal 
lies  in  the  unity  of  his  complex  personality,  in  the  rhythmic 
oneness  of  his  multifarious  motives,  in  the  synthetic  harmony 
which  pervades  the  universe  created  by  his  brush.  A 
descendant  of  the  Norse  vikings,  Roerich  typifies  composite 
Russia,  happily  combining  in  his  person  the  vigor  of  the 
Varangians  with  the  spontaneous  expansiveness  of  the 
Slavs,  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  West  with  the  mystic 
wisdom  of  the  East.  He  typifies  Russia,  for  the  history  of 
his  country  presents  a  continuous  painful  striving  toward 
a  synthesis  — political,  ethnical,  spiritual,  economic.     .     .     . 
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Roerich  opposes  contemporary  civilization,  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  mechanistic,  because  it  lacks  unity  but  bristles 
with  multiplicity.  He  refuses  to  accept  a  disunited  universe, 
split  into  divergent  elements,  differentiated  into  matter  and 
spirit,  nature  and  man,  reason  and  feeling,  past,  present, 
and  future.  As  against  mechanistic  civilization,  Roerich 
champions  spiritual  culture,  a  synthesis  of  "wisdom 
and  beauty,"  based  on  the  conviction  of  a  perpetual  uni- 
versal unity.  His  art  might  use  for  its  motto  Carlyle's 
dictum  that  "There  is  a  divine  idea  pervading  the  visible 
universe."  Instead  of  reproducing  the  visible  world,  Roerich, 
as  a  true  artist,  recreates  this  world  in  his  mind,  immerses 
it  in  the  calm  waves  of  contemplation,  and  brings  it  forth 
radiant  and  pervaded  with  "the  divine  idea."  With  the 
imperious  persuasiveness  of  a  creator  he  breathes  life  into 
earth's  "wrinkles  of  thought"— its  rocks  and  hills,  gorges 
and  canyons,  he  instils  a  throb  into  his  trees  and  huts, 
churches  and  towers,  ramparts  and  vessels,  he  bewings  his 
clouds  and  shapes  them  into  knights  and  dragons  and 
messengers,  he  bestows  a  rhythm  of  vitality  upon  his  rivers 
and  seas  and  creatures  under  the  sea,  he  brings  down  the 
moon  and  stars  in  a  choral  dance,  down  to  where  we  can 
reach  and  pluck  them,  and  thus  fulfil  the  dream  every  one 
of  us  dreamed  in  his  childhood.  For  life  is  a  saga  to  Roerich 
the  Norseman,  a  fairy  tale  pregnant  with  that  mystery  of 
awe,  of  whose  thrill  Goethe  said: 

Das  Schaudern  ist  der  Menschheit  bestes  Teil. 

The  three  poems  here  presented  express  succinctly 
Roerich's  simple  faith  and  his  wistful  quest  for  the  "sacred 
signs."  The  translator  has  aspired  to  nothing  more  ambi- 
tious than  preserving  the  original  essence,  and  he  regrets 
to  admit  only  a  partial  success. 
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THE  GUARDS  AT  THE  GATES 

(The  Russian  word  nielzia  has  two  meanings,  "impossible"  and  "forbidden. 
The  word  mozhno  may  signify  "permitted"  and  "possible."    Professor  Roerich, 
in  talking  with  me,  spoke  of  his  use  of  these  words  in  the  following  poem  with 
their  double  meaning.   In  order  that  the  original  idea  might  be  clearer,  the  trans- 
lator has  kept  the  two  Russian  words  untranslated.) 

We  were  told:  nielzia. 

But  we  entered,  nevertheless. 

We  are  approaching  the  gates. 

Everywhere  we've  heard  the  word  nielzia. 

We  have  desired  to  see  the  signs. 

They  told  us  nielzia. 

We  wished  to  kindle  the  light. 

They  told  us  nielzia. 

"O  hoary  guards,  ye  who  have  seen,  ye  who  know! 

You  are  in  error,  O  guards ! 

The  master  has  permitted  to  know. 

To  see  the  master  has  permitted. 

Surely,  'tis  his  wish 

That  we  know, 

That  we  see. 

Behind  the  gates  a  messenger  stands. 

He  has  brought  for  us  something. 

Let  us  in,  O  guards!" 

Nielzia^  we  were  told. 

And  they  shut  the  gates. 

But  still  many  gates 

We've  passed  through.    Squeezed  through. 

And  mozhno  has  been  left  behind  us. 

The  guards  at  the  gates  watched  us. 

And  besought  us,  and  threatened  us. 

Warned  us. 

Everywhere  we  were  reminded  nielzia. 

Nielzia  everything.    Nielzia  about  everything. 

Nielzia  toward  everything. 

And  only  behind  us  was  mozhno. 

But  on  the  last  gates 

Mozhno  will  be  inscribed. 

Nielzia  will  lie  behind  us. 

Thus  ordered  inscribed 

The  master,  on  the  last  gates. 
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THE  SACRED   SIGNS 

We  do  not  know.    But  they  know. 

The  rocks  know.    Even  the  trees  know. 

And  remember. 

Remember  who  named  mountains  and  rivers. 

Who  laid  cities  that  are  no  more. 

Who  gave  names  to  lands  no  longer  remembered. 

Words  unknown  to  us.    They  are  all  full  of  meaning. 

Everything  is  full  of  heroic  deeds. 

Everywhere  heroes  passed  through. 

To  know,  is  a  dulcet  word.    To  remember,  is  an 

awesome  word. 
To  know  and  to  remember.    To  remember  and  to  know. 
This  means  — to  believe. 

Aerial  ships  soared.    Liquid  fire  poured  forth.    Flashed 

the  spark  of  life  and  death. 
By  the  power  of  the  spirit  rose  masses  of  rocks. 
A  wondrous  blade  was  forged. 
The  runes  guarded  the  wise  secrets.    And  once  anew  all 

is  clear.    All  is  new.   The  saga-tradition 

became  life. 
And  once  again  we  live.    And  once  again  we  shall  change. 
And  once  again  we  shall  hug  the  earth. 
The  great  "to-day"  will  grow  dim  to-morrow. 
But  forth  will  spring  the  sacred  signs. 
Then,  when  the  time  will  come, 
They  will  not  be  noticed.   W7ho  knows?   But  they  will 

build  up  life. 
Where,  then,  are  the  sacred  signs? 
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We  are  going  in  search  of  the  sacred  signs. 

We  are  going  with  caution,  and  in  silence. 

Men  go  by;  they  laugh,  bid  us  to  follow  them. 

Others  hasten,  in  displeasure. 

Others  still  threaten  us. 

They  want  to  take  from  us  that  which  we  have. 

They  know  not,  the  passersby,  that  we  have  come  out 

To  search  for  the  sacred  signs. 

But  they  who  threaten  will  pass  on. 

They  have  so  much  to  do. 

While  we  shall  seek  the  sacred  signs. 

No  one  knows  where  the  master 

Has  left  the  sacred  signs. 

Most  likely,  they  are  on  the  stones  by  the  road. 

Or  on  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

Or  on  flowers,  or  on  the  waves  of  the  river. 

We  think  that  one  may  seek  them 

On  the  vaults  of  the  clouds. 

To  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  the  light  of  the  moon; 

To  the  light  of  the  pitch  and  bonfire; 

To  the  light  of  the  fire-flies  of  St.  John. 

We  shall  seek  the  sacred  signs. 

Long  we've  been  walking, 

And  we  look  fixedly. 

Many  men  have  passed  us  by. 

In  truth,  it  would  seem  they  know 

The  command:  To  find  the  sacred  signs. 

It  is  growing  dark. 

'Tis  hard  to  discern  the  road. 

Incomprehensible  seem  the  places. 

Where  may  they  be, 

The  sacred  signs? 

To-day  we  shall,  perhaps, 

No  longer  find  them. 

But  to-morrow  will  be  light. 

I  know,  we  shall  perceive  them. 
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NEWTON'S  DISCOVERY  OF  GRAVITATION 


FLORIAN    CAJORI 


The  content  of  the  phrase  from  the  pen  of  a  noted  critic, 
"the  history  of  science  as  an  error  breeder,"  is  nil,  when 
considered  from  the  standpoint  that  errors  can  be  avoided 
only  when  there  are  no  historians.  If  taken  from  the  point 
of  view  that  the  history  of  science  is  less  accurate  than 
political  and  military  history,  then  few  men  could  claim 
sufficient  breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge  to  pass  judgment. 
If  it  be  argued  that  historians  of  science  are  less  able  and 
less  painstaking  than  they  should  be,  then  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  critics  will  become  historians  and  set  higher  stand- 
ards. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  different  sciences  have  had  such  able  and  thorough 
historians  as  the  present.  The  perusal  of  the  journals  de- 
voted to  the  history  of  science  brings  the  realization  that 
this  history  has  undergone  as  radical  changes  as  have  the 
sciences  themselves.  If  on  some  special  topic  there  is  still 
a  tendency  "to  transmit  the  sacred  despotism  of  error  from 
age  to  age,"  then  some  painstaking  investigator  is  certain 
to  appear. 

One  of  the  unsettled  historical  questions  relates  to  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  encountered 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Law  of  Gravitation.  A  few 
accounts  contain  the  more  recent  view,  set  forth  in  1888  at 
the  bicentenary  of  the  publication  of  Newton's  Principia, 
by  the  astronomer  John  Couch  Adams  and  the  mathema- 
tician J.  W.  L.  Glaisher.  According  to  this  view,  Newton's 
chief  concern,  which  caused  a  postponement  of  some  twenty 
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years  (from  1665  to  about  1685)  in  announcing  the  new  law, 
was  the  question,  how  a  body  like  the  earth  behaves  in  its 
attraction  of  outside  particles;  does  it  attract  such  particles 
as  it  would  if  all  its  mass  were  concentrated  at  its  center,  or 
does  it  attract  in  some  other  way,  so  that  in  applying  the 
law  of  gravitation,  distances  must  not  be  measured  from 
center  to  center  of  the  attracting  bodies?  The  problem  at 
issue  is  subtle,  but  may  be  viewed  as  follows:  Think  of  a 
sphere  as  composed  of  many  small  particles,  each  of  which 
attracts  a  particle  outside.  This  attraction  may  be  visual- 
ized by  threads — a  thread  connecting  each  particle  within 
the  sphere  with  the  one  particle  outside.  The  threads  will 
have  different  lengths  and  different  directions.  Different 
lengths  symbolize  attractions  of  different  intensities;  differ- 
ent directions  of  the  threads  symbolize  different  directions 
of  attraction.  If  now  one  single  attraction  were  to  be  sub- 
stituted as  the  equivalent  of  the  many  small  attractions, 
what  would  be  the  resultant  direction,  and  at  what  one 
spot  must  we  think  all  the  particles  of  the  sphere  concen- 
trated, in  order  that  this  spot  of  compressed  mass  may  exert 
the  same  pull  upon  the  particle  outside?  The  problem  is 
easy  to  see,  but  difficult  to  solve.  The  answer  might  be 
guessed,  but  Newton  craved  scientific  rigor.  A  wrong  loca- 
tion of  the  spot  and  a  wrong  distance  would  bring  error 
into  all  computation  involving  the  formula  of  the  inverse 
squares  of  the  distances.  Hence,  it  was  argued,  Newton 
delayed  his  announcement  of  the  law  until  he  had  proved 
the  theorem  that  a  solid  sphere  attracted  outside  particles 
as  if  all  its  mass  were  concentrated  at  its  center.  This 
explanation  of  the  twenty  years'  delay  suggested  itself  to 
Adams  while  he  was  examining  some  manuscripts  of  Newton 
in  the  "Portsmouth  Collection." 

But  in  most  modern  articles  is  given  the  old  version  of 
the  discovery,  as  found  in  Sir  David  Brewster's  well-known 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  According  to  this  version, 
Newton,  in  testing  his  gravitational  hypothesis  by  applying 
it  to  the  earth's  attraction  of  the  moon,  used  in  1665  too 
small  a  value  for  the  earth's  radius  and  got  in  consequence 
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a  theoretical  result  for  the  distance  a  body  falls  from  rest, 
per  second,  near  the  earth's  surface,  which  was  considerably- 
less  than  the  known  experimental  figure.  Some  years  later, 
Picard's  measurements  in  France  yielded  a  better  value  for 
the  earth's  radius,  whereupon  Newton  found  very  close 
agreement  between  theoretical  and  experimental  results, 
and  thus  verified  the  law  of  gravitation. 

This  second  version  is  given  in  the  article  "Newton,  Sir 
Isaac"  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  and  in  the  most  recent  general  history  of  physics,  that 
of  E.  Gerland  (1913).  It  is  found  also  in  Gino  Loria's  most 
attractive  booklet  on  Newton,  recently  (1920)  published  in 
Italy.  It  is  the  view  set  forth  in  short  papers  prepared  by 
some  leading  American  physicists.  In  none  of  these  accounts 
are  the  reasons  given  for  rejecting  the  Adams-Glaisher  ex- 
planation, nor  is  there  even  a  word  of  reference  to  it.  That 
explanation  appears  to  have  been  completely  overlooked! 
Which  account  of  the  reason  for  the  twenty  years'  delay  is 
correct?  Was  it  the  one  placing  the  cause  in  the  lack  of  a 
theorem  on  the  attraction  due  to  a  spherical  body?  Or  was 
it  simply  a  wrong  value  for  the  size  of  the  earth?  Or  was  it 
perhaps  both  difficulties  combined,  as  is  assumed  in  A. 
Schuster  and  A.  E.  Shipley's  recent  book  entitled  Britain's 
Heritage  of  Science  (1917)? 

The  query  arises,  what  are  the  known  facts  and  how 
much  is  mere  surmise?  We  begin  with  statements  of  fact 
by  Newton  himself.  In  the  Portsmouth  Collection  of  New- 
tonian manuscripts,  there  is  a  memorandum  in  Newton's 
handwriting.  For  some  reason  he  decided  not  to  make  use 
of  it;  so  he  drew  his  pen  through  the  entire  passage.  Never- 
theless, there  is  no  good  reason  for  rejecting  the  evidence  it 
contains.  We  copy  from  it  the  following:  *"And  the  same 
year  [1665]  I  began  to  think  of  gravity  extending  to  ye  orb 
of  the  Moon  and  .  .  .  compared  the  force  requisite  to  keep 
the  Moon  in  her  Orb  with  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  found  them  answer  pretty  nearly.    All 

*W.  W.  R.  Ball,  An  Essay  on  Newton's  Principia  (London,  1893),  P-  7« 
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this  was  in  the  two  plague  years  of  1665  and  1666."  Notice 
the  phrase,  "and  found  them  [to]  answer  pretty  nearly." 
In  his  Principia  (Bk.  Ill,  Prop.  42),  using  Picard's  value 
for  the  radius  of  the  earth,  he  performs  the  verification  on 
the  supposition  that  the  orbit  of  the  moon  is  circular.  But 
he  gives  here  no  information  relating  to  his  computation 
of  1665.  About  1685  Newton  determined  the  attraction  of 
a  spherical  body  on  an  external  particle.  He  refers  to  this 
important  achievement  in  the  following  passage  in  a  letter 
written  to  E.  Halley,  dated  June  20,  1686: 

I  never  extended  the  duplicate  proportion  lower  than  to 
the  superficies  of  the  earth,  and  before  a  certain  demonstra- 
tion I  found  the  last  year,  have  suspected  it  did  not  reach 
accurately  enough  down  so  low;  and  therefore  in  the  doctrine 
of  projectiles  never  used  it  nor  considered  the  motions  of 
the  heavens;  and  consequently  Mr.  Hooke  could  not  from 
my  letters,  which  were  about  projectiles  and  the  regions 
descending  hence  to  the  centre,  conclude  me  ignorant  of  the 
theory  of  the  heavens.  That  what  he  told  me  of  the  duplicate 
proportion  was  erroneous,  namely,  that  it  reached  down 
from  hence  to  the  center  of  the  earth. 

We  proceed  to  statements  more  or  less  conjectural,  made 
by  Pemberton,  Whiston,  and  Biot.  Pemberton  states  in 
the  Preface  to  his  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  s  Philosophy 
(London,  1728): 

In  this  computation,  being  absent  from  books,  he  took  the 
common  estimate  in  use  among  geographers  and  our  seamen, 
before  Norwood  had  measured  the  earth,  that  60  English 
miles  were  contained  in  one  degree  of  latitude  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  But  as  this  is  a  very  faulty  supposition,  each 
degree  containing  about  69}4  of  our  miles,  his  computation 
did  not  answer  expectation;  whence  he  concluded,  that  some 
other  cause  must  at  least  join  with  the  action  of  the  power 
of  gravity  on  the  moon.  On  this  account  he  laid  aside  for 
that  time  any  farther  thoughts  upon  this  matter. 
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Whiston  says  in  his  autobiography:* 

What  the  Occasion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  leaving  the 
Cartesian  Philosophy,  and  of  discovering  his  amazing  Theory 
of  Gravity  was,  I  have  heard  him  long  ago,  soon  after  my 
first  Acquaintance  with  him,  which  was  1694,  thus  relate, 
and  of  which  Dr.  Pemberton  gives  the  like  Account,  and 
somewhat  more  fully,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Explication  of 
his  Philosophy.  .  .  Taking  this  Postulatum,  which  had  been 
thought  of  before,  that  such  Power  might  decrease,  in  a 
duplicate  Proportion  of  the  Distances  from  the  Earth's 
Center.  Upon  Sir  Isaac's  first  Trial,  when  he  took  a  Degree 
of  a  great  Circle  on  the  Earth's  Surface,  whence  a  Degree 
at  the  Distance  of  the  Moon  was  to  be  determined  also,  to 
be  60  measured  Miles  only,  according  to  the  gross  Measures 
then  in  use.  He  was,  in  some  Degree,  disappointed.  .  .  Upon 
this  Disappointment,  which  made  Sir  Isaac  suspect  that  this 
Power  was  partly  that  of  Gravity,  and  partly  that  of  Carte- 
sius's  Vortices,  he  threw  aside  the  Paper  of  his  Calculation, 
and  went  to  other  studies.  However,  some  time  afterward, 
when  Monsieur  Picart  had  much  more  exactly  measured  the 
Earth,  and  found  that  a  Degree  of  a  great  Circle  was  69^2 
such  miles,  Sir  Isaac,  in  turning  over  some  of  his  former 
Papers,  light[ed]  upon  this  old  imperfect  Calculation;  and 
correcting  his  former  Error,  discovered  that  this  Power,  at 
the  true  correct  Distance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth,  not 
only  tended  to  the  Earth's  Center,  as  did  the  common  Power 
of  Gravity  with  us,  but  was  exactly  of  the  right  Quantity. 

The  claim  that  Newton's  thoughts  on  gravitation  were 
suggested  by  the  fall  of  an  apple,  as  narrated  by  Biot,  rests 
according  to  W.  W.  R.  Ball,t  on  the  following: 

It  is  explicitly  stated  to  be  the  fact  by  Conduitt,  who,  as 
the  friend  and  assistant  of  Newton  at  the  Mint,  and  as  the 
husband  of  Newton's  favourite  niece,  had  exceptional  means 
of  information.  It  was  repeated  later  by  Mrs.  Conduitt  in 
a  conversation  with  Voltaire.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  R. 
Greene  on  the  authority  of  Martin  Folkes,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Royal  Society  during  the  last  few  years  of  Newton's 
tenure  as  President. 

^Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  William  Whiston  by  himself  (London,  1749),  Vol. 

I,  PP-  35-38. 

fW.  W.  R.  Ball,  op.  cit.,  pp.  11,  12. 
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On  the  above  statement  of  facts  and  conjectures,  we 
submit  the  following  comments.  Newton  nowhere  gives 
the  details  of  his  computation  made  in  1665,  nor  does  he 
state  what  value  he  then  used  for  the  radius  of  the  earth, 
nor  does  he  say  that  the  radius  then  used  was  too  small. 
It  is  Pemberton  and  Whiston  who  make  these  statements. 
They  say  that  in  1665  Newton  used  60  miles  for  a  degree 
of  latitude  and  got  13.9  feet  as  the  calculated  distance  a 
body  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  falls  from  rest,  in  one 
second,  the  experimental  value  being  about  16.1  feet.  We 
are  not  sure  that  Pemberton  and  Whiston  were  correctly 
informed  on  these  matters.  Certainly  there  is  lack  of  agree- 
ment with  Newton  on  the  one  point  of  which  Newton 
happened  to  make  mention.  As  we  have  pointed  out  above, 
Newton  compared  his  computation  with  the  observed  value 
"and  found  them  [to]  answer  pretty  nearly."  Pemberton, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  that  Newton  "was  in  some  degree 
disappointed;"  Whiston  says  Newton's  "computation  did 
not  answer  expectation."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while 
some  estimates  of  the  earth's  degree  of  latitude  found  in 
print  in  1665  were  60  miles,  other  estimates  were  much 
more  accurate,  namely  66V3  miles  and  69l/2  miles.  Accord- 
ing to  Pemberton  and  Whiston,  Newton  happened  to  use 
the  poorest  of  these.  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  in  1672 
Newton  knew  that  these  larger  estimates  existed.  For  it 
was  in  1672  that  Newton  himself  brought  out  a  new  edition 
of  the  Geographia  of  Varenius  which  gave  Willebrord  Snell's 
fairly  accurate  value.  Moreover,  it  was  on  January  11  and 
February  1,  1672,  that  Picard's  value  was  mentioned  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  Newton  was  a 
member.  Either  Newton  was  absorbed  with  other  matters 
or  he  was  then  not  particularly  interested  in  the  size  of  the 
earth.  An  additional  period  of  12  or  13  years  passed  by, 
before  Newton  resumed  his  computation  on  gravity.  Why 
this  long  delay?  If  in  1665  he  used  only  60  miles  to  a  degree 
and  got  answers  that  were  too  small,  why  did  he  not  in 
1672  devote  a  few  hours  to  a  recomputation,  using  Picard's 
69}4  miles  ?    As  far  as  we  know,  he  did  not  recompute  in  1 672, 
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but  he  did  do  so  about  1685.  Apparently,  there  was  some 
other  cause  for  the  delay  than  imperfect  observational  data. 
What  could  it  have  been?  We  know  from  Newton's  own 
statement  that  there  was  a  point  in  gravitational  theory 
which  he  did  not  clear  up  until  about  1685.  We  have 
quoted  from  Newton's  letter  to  Halley  of  June  20,  1686,  in 
which  he  states  that  "before  a  certain  demonstration" 
which  he  "found  the  last  year"  he  had  "suspected  it  [the 
law  of  inverse  squares]  did  not  reach  accurately  enough 
down  so  low"  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  for  that 
reason  "never  used  it"  "in  the  doctrine  of  projectiles"  nor 
"in  the  motions  of  the  heavens."  The  actual  proof  of  the 
theorem  relating  to  the  action  of  a  spheriod  on  an  external 
particle  was  first  made  public  in  1687  in  Newton's  Principia, 
Book  1,  Prop.  91. 

"No  sooner,"  says  Glaisher,  "had  Newton  proved  this 
superb  theorem  .  .  .  than  all  the  mechanism  of  the  uni- 
verse at  once  lay  spread  before  him." 

It  is  altogether  clear  that  the  Adams-Glaisher  hypothesis 
on  the  origin  of  the  law  of  gravitation  in  Newton's  mind  is 
by  far  the  most  probable.  Why  then  should  this  hypothesis 
be  ignored  by  the  majority  of  the  twentieth  century  historical 
writers  on  Newton? 
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HESPERIDES 


ISAAC    FLAGG 


One-act  Play,  with  Chorus 
Designed  for  Presentation 

in  the  Greek  Theatre 
University  of  California 


lOLAUS 

Heracles 

Chorus  of  Hesperides 

Ladon 

Atlas 

N:  north  entrance  to  stage  or  orchestra,  spectators'  right  hand; 
S:  south  entrance;  C:  central  entrance. 

The  orchestral  circle  represents  a  garden  with  trees,  shrubbery, 
and  flowers.  One  tree  in  the  centre  larger  than  the  others;  under 
it  a  large  stone  as  stand  for  the  chorus-leader.  The  stage  also 
presents  a  garden-like  appearance. 

Enter  N  upon  the  stage  Iolaus  and  Heracles,  the  former  in 
advance.  They  stop  and  contemplate  the  lower  scene  a  few 
moments  in  silence. 

Iol.  We've  got  there  at  last,  Here.  This  must  be  the 
place.   Here's  one  of  their  gardens. 

Her.    But  I  don't  see  any  apples  and  a  dragon. 

Iol.  No  matter.  This  must  be  the  place.  Didn't 
Prometheus  say,  "Go  west,  to  where  sky  and  water  meet; 
take  the  ferry;  then  keep  going  till  you  come  to  gardens 
and  can't  go  any  farther." 

Her.  But  why  can't  we  go  any  farther?  I  see  more 
sky  and  water  out  there. 
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Iol.  We  don't  want  to  go  any  farther,  do  we,  now  we've 
got  to  the  gardens? 

Her.  But  what's  the  good  of  gardens  when  there  ain't 
any  apples  and  a  dragon?  Besides,  he  said  we'd  come  to 
seven  singing  maidens  in  a  garden.  I  don't  hear  anything 
singing. 

Iol.  O,  have  a  little  patience,  Here.  We've  got  here; 
now  wait  a  bit.  They  can't  spend  their  whole  time  singing 
in  the  garden;  and  we  don't  know  yet  where  they  keep 
their  apples.  If  you  owned  a  tree  that  bore  golden  apples, 
you  wouldn't  leave  'em  on  the  tree  after  they  got  ripe, 
would  you? 

Her.     But  these  don't  look  like  apple  trees,  anyway. 

Iol.  Of  course  they  don't.  You  never  saw  this  kind 
of  apple  tree  before,  did  you  ? 

Her.  That's  just  what  I  say.  How  do  we  know  it's 
the  place  when  we  don't  see  anything  here  that  looks  like 
it? 

Iol.  Well,  suppose  we  wait  until  we  see  what  it  does 
look  like.  You  can  go  ahead  and  look  farther,  if  you  feel 
the  need  of  more  exercise.  For  my  part,  I'm  ready  for  a 
little  rest.  [As  Heracles  goes  out  S]  If  you  don't  see 
anything  that  looks  like  it,  come  back  and  let  us  know. 

Iolaus  lies  down  on  the  grass  and  sleeps. 

Fine  strains  of  music  are  heard.  The  seven  Hesperides  enter 
the  orchestra  S  in  dancing  manner.  Their  Grecian  dresses  are 
respectively  of  the  seven  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Red  is 
the  Leader;  the  others  follow  singly  in  the  order  Violet,  Indigo, 
Blue,  Green,  Yellow,  Orange.  All  wear  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
hold  little  golden  harps. 

Arriving  at  the  central  tree  the  Leader  mounts  her  stand  and 
strikes  her  harp  in  accord  with  the  music,  while  the  others  move 
about  her  in  a  ring-round  dance. 

Presently,, as  the  music  ceases,  the  dancers  come  to  a  stand- 
still, and  the  Leader  sings,  her  sisters  joining  in  the  refrain. 
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Leader 


Breaking  over  Ocean's  stream, 

Hesperus,  of  all  the  sky 
Best  and  brightest  is  thy  beam: 

To  thy  beam  our  songs  reply. 

Sunset  rays  our  dresses  wove, 

Rainbow  hues  without  the  rain. 
Golden  fruit  in  every  grove, 

Tinkling  to  our  fond  refrain. 

Chorus 

Best  and  brightest  in  the  sky, 
To  his  beam  our  harps  reply. 
We  his  singing  children  are, 
Daughters  of  the  Evening  Star. 

{Dance) 

Leader 

Seven  sisters  born  of  mother  Night, 

Our  father  took  us  on  his  knees. 
She  faded  when  we  saw  the  light, 

And  left  us  all  Hesperides. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Gods  are  here; 

These  founts,  these  flowers  our  emblems  are. 
Our  father's  eye  is  ever  near, 

Our  mother's  spirit  never  far. 

Chorus 

Seven  sisters  born  of  mother  Night, 
She  faded  when  we  saw  the  light. 
Our  father  took  us  on  his  knees, 
And  christen'd  us  Hesperides. 

{Dance) 
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Iolaus,  awakened  by  the  singing,  having  at  first  merely 
lifted  his  head  to  look,  now  rises  to  a  sitting  posture,  so  that  he 
is  seen  by  the  Leader  from  her  elevated  stand  about  on  a  level 
with  his  position,  seated  near  the  edge  of  the  stage. 

Lead.  Girls,  there's  a  man  here!  [To  Iolaus]  Where 
did  you  come  from  ? 

Iol.    From  the  other  coast. 

Lead.   And  you  have  come  all  this  way  alone? 

Iol.    No;  there's  a  pair  of  us. 

Lead.   Where's  the  other  man? 

Iol.  He  thought  we  hadn't  got  here  yet;  so  he  stepped 
out  to  look  farther. 

Lead.    But  this  is  the  jumping-off  place  right  here. 

Iol.  Well,  Here  will  jump  off  if  he  sees  a  chance  for  a 
fight  on  the  other  side. 

Lead.    But  there  isn't  any  other  side. 

Iol.  So  much  the  better.  But  he'll  be  back  soon,  any- 
way.  He's  the  one  that  does  things. 

Lead.   You  are  his  charioteer,  I  suppose. 

Iol.   No;  I'm  his  purveyor  of  ideas. 

Lead.   His  purveyor  of  ideas !  How  do  you  purvey  them  ? 

Iol.  O,  you  will  see  that  fast  enough,  when  he  comes 
back. 

Lead.    But  hasn't  he  any  ideas  of  his  own? 

Iol.  Yes,  he  has  a  few.  But  Here's  a  man  of  action  and 
doesn't  need  a  great  many  ideas.  Then,  you  see,  they 
don't  always  come  to  him  in  the  right  order.  That's  where 
I  come  in. 

Lead.   What  do  you  say  his  name  is? 

Iol.  I  call  him  Here  for  short.  His  real  name  is  Heracles. 
He's  the  strongest  man  in  the  world.  You  have  heard  of  him, 
no  doubt. 

Lead.  No;  it's  one  of  the  beauties  of  this  place,  that  we 
don't  have  to  hear  of  things.    But  what  is  your  name? 

Iol.    Iolaus. 

Lead.   What  does  he  call  you  for  short? 

Iol.  Nothing;  when  he  has  anything  to  say  to  mc  he 
just  says  it. 
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Lead.   He  is  a  sensible  man. 

Iol.    But  your  name? 

Lead.   Hesperethusa. 

Iol.    Is  that  your  real  name? 

Lead.   Yes. 

Iol.    What  do  they  call  you  for  short? 

Lead.  You  might  call  me  Tkoose  perhaps;  only  you 
couldn't  always  be  sure  that  I  would  come  when  you  call 
me  that  way;  one  of  my  sisters  is  named  Arethusa.  But 
what  brings  you  two  away  over  here? 

Iol.  We  came  for  apples;  but  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
much  of  a  crop  this  season. 

Lead.  O,  we  have  already  gathered  the  first  crop.  This 
is  the  tree.    But  how  many  apples  do  you  want? 

Iol.   The  order  is  for  three. 

Lead.  It's  the  correct  number.  There's  always  ten  to  a 
crop;  then  there  are  three  left,  after  each  of  us  girls  has 
eaten  one  to  keep  us  young.  It's  the  tree  of  life  and  re- 
juvenation. 

Iol.  Then  I  suppose  you  are  all  really  a  great  deal  older 
than  you  look. 

Lead.  We  are  always  young.  There  are  no  old  maids 
here;  no  men  either — except  Ladon. 

Iol.    Ladon — who  is  he? 

Lead.  He  keeps  guard  for  us  over  the  other  three 
apples. 

Iol.   O,  Ladon's  the  dragon,  then. 

Lead.  He  is  no  more  a  dragon  than  you  are.  But  he 
passes  easily  for  a  dragon  because  he  wears  such  a  Dra- 
conian aspect. 

Iol.  You  will  give  Here  a  chance  to  interview  him,  I 
suppose. 

Lead.  Were  you  interviewed  very  often  yourselves  on 
the  way  here? 

Iol.  Several  times.  Only  the  day  before  yesterday  a 
neighbor  of  yours,  a  big  bully  named  Antaeus,  interviewed 
us  in  great  style. 

Lead.   A  neighbor  of  ours! 
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Iol.  Well,  not  very  far  off.  This  Antaeus,  it  appeared, 
had  an  unpleasant  way  of  holding  up  all  passengers — 
wouldn't  let  'em  through  his  section  till  he  tried  a  wrestling 
match  to  the  death  with  every  one.  He  showed  us  his 
Hall  of  Education,  built  entirely  of  skulls — of  the  numb- 
skulls he  had  downed  in  wrestling.  (His  own  skull  is  to  be 
seen  over  the  front  porch  now.)  He  was  a  head  taller  than 
Here,  but  Here  was  downing  him  right  along,  when  I 
noticed  that  every  time  Anty  picked  himself  up  he  showed 
twice  as  lively  as  before.  Mother  Earth  was  his  affinity  and 
no  mistake.  Here  was  so  busy  throwing  him  that  he  never 
observed  the  phenomenon;  but  I  yelled,  Hold  him  high, 
Here!  hold  him  high!  Don't  let  him  make  another  touch- 
down. Ante  up!  Ante  up!  And  when  Here  finally  caught 
on  to  the  idea  and  kept  the  beggar  well  above  the  ground- 
floor,  he  choked  him  off  in  short  order. 

Lead.  Well,  your  friend  will  not  need  to  interview 
Ladon  in  that  way.  It  wouldn't  do  any  good.  That  wouldn't 
make  him  give  you  the  apples. 

Iol.  But  we  could  make  him  tell  us  where  they  are, 
couldn't  we? 

Lead.  No,  you  could  not.  He  doesn't  know  where  the 
apples  are  himself. 

Iol.   Then  what  good  is  he  anyway? 

Lead.  We  consider  it  a  good  thing  to  have  at  least  one 
man  in  the  house.  We  couldn't  feel  quite  safe  otherwise. 
And  Ladon  is  the  nearest  relative  we  have  got,  except 
Uncle  At. 

Iol.   Who  is  Uncle  At? 

Lead.  His  real  name  is  Atlas,  but  we  call  him  At  for 
short. 

Iol.  Why  don't  you  let  your  uncle  live  here  and  keep 
guard  for  you  instead  of  Ladon  ? 

Lead.  Indeed  we  should  like  to  have  him  with  us,  if  it 
were  possible,  but  he  can  not  leave  his  job. 

Iol.    What  is  his  job? 

Lead.   Holding  up  the  sky. 

Iol.   What! 
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Lead.  He  holds  up  the  sky.  It's  a  good  position,  life 
tenure;  but  it's  an  onerous  one.  Only  on  very  rare  occasions 
can  he  have  a  day  off,  or  even  half  a  day,  it  is  so  hard  to 
find  a  substitute.  We  all  go  over  there  and  sing  for  him 
once  in  a  while,  so  he  may  not  feel  too  lonely;  and  we  should 
like  ever  so  much  to  have  him  over  here  with  us  some- 
times, if  he  could  leave — and  you  may  be  sure  Uncle  would 
like  nothing  better  himself. — Ah,  I'll  tell  you!  Did  you  say 
that  your  friend  is  the  strongest  man  in  the  world? 

Iol.    Certainly  he  is.    Everybody  knows  that. 

Lead.  Then  do  you  think  he  could  hold  up  the  sky 
for  an  hour  or  two? 

Iol.  Well,  I  should  say!  He'll  hold  up  either  end  of  it, 
for  as  many  hours  as  you  please. 

Lead.    It's  a  herculean  task. 

Iol.   Here's  the  man  for  it  all  the  same. 

Lead.  Now  that's  just  lovely!  Only  think,  girls,  we 
are  going  to  have  Uncle  At  over  here.  [To  Iolaus]  And  it  so 
happens,  Uncle  is  the  only  man  who  can  get  the  apples  for 
you.  He  will  be  delighted  to  oblige  you,  if  you  can  furnish 
him  with  a  substitute  in  this  way.  But  you  haven't  told 
us  yet  what  you  want  the  apples  for. 

Iol.  It's  Here's  commission.  He  doesn't  want  any 
apples  himself,  but  he's  under  orders  to  get  three. 

Lead.    Under  orders! 

Iol.   Yes;  for  a  cove  called  Eurystheus. 

Lead.  What!  Is  Eurystheus  strong  enough  to  give  orders 
to  the  strongest  man  in  the  world? 

Iol.  No  indeed!  He's  a  weakling  of  pronounced  type; 
but  he  had  a  cinch  on  Here  before  he  was  born. 

Lead.  Before  he  was  born!  I  don't  see  how  that  could 
be. 

Iol.  It  couldn't  be  any  other  way.  You  have  to  begin 
early,  to  get  the  bulge  on  Here.  It's  foreordained,  pre- 
destined— one  of  those  things  there's  no  getting  out  of. 
Eurystheus  has  for  years  been  sending  Here  all  over  creation 
to  do  all  sorts  of  impossible  things,  and  Here  just  has  to 
go  and  do  'em.  We  are  due  in  Mycenae  with  the  apples 
Friday  noon. 
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Lead.  Well,  I  never  heard  anything  like  it!  I'm  just 
dying  to  see  your  friend.    Is  he  better  looking  than  you  are? 

Iol.  O,  well — he's  a  lot  bigger  certainly.  You  won't 
mind  his  club,  I  suppose;  nor  the  lion's  skin  he  wears,  with 
the  head  on. 

Lead.   No;  not  if  it's  a  dead  head. 

Iol.  It's  dead  now;  but  you  would  have  thought  it  was 
alive  if  you  had  seen  it  and  heard  it  when  he  yanked  the 
critter  by  the  tail  out  of  its  den  in  Nemea.  Talk  about 
roaring! 

Lead.    Did  he  do  that  for  Eurystheus  too? 

Iol.  He  does  everything  for  Eurystheus.  He's  the  most 
unselfish  man  in  the  world;  never  did  anything  for  himself 
in  his  whole  life. 

Lead.  O,  I  do  hope  he  will  be  back  soon.  We  will  give 
him  a  song  and  a  dance  when  he  gets  here;  won't  we,  girls? 
— I  declare,  there  he  comes  now!  [Indicating  S  entrance  to 
the  stage,  as  Heracles  re-enters .] 

Iol.  It's  the  place  for  certain,  Here.  It's  the  right 
garden,  singing  maidens  and  all. 

Her.    Can  they  sing? 

Iol.   Well,  I  should  say  so! 

Her.    But  where's  the  dragon? 

Iol.    She  says  there  isn't  any  dragon. 

Her.  Then  how  are  we  going  to  get  the  apples,  if  there 
ain't  any  dragon? 

Iol.  We  are  going  to  have  the  apples,  Here.  There's 
just  three  left.   They've  eaten  up  the  other  seven. 

Her.   Then  how  can  they  sing? 

Iol.    Sing?   They're  just  birds!   There;  look  now;  listen. 
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Leader  (sings) 

An  Hesperian  ovation 
Is  the  least  consideration, 

V.  I.  (with  dance) 
Violet  and  Indigo, 

Indigo  and  Violet: 
Darkest-hued  our  fountains  flow 

While  with  dew  our  trees  are  wet. 

Leader 

When  a  club-man  comes  to  see  us 
After  choking  off  Antaeus. 

Iol.    Clubs  is  trumps,  Here;  and  you're  the  Right  Bower. 
Her.    But  I  don't  see  any  cards. 

Iol.    It's  Seven-Up  all  the  same.    She  has  got  the  cards 
up  her  sleeve,  don't  you  mind! 

Her.    But  her  sleeves  ain't  long  enough. 

Leader 

He's  a  stout  one  and  a  fistic, 
And  his  notion  is  artistic, 

B.  G. 

Green  and  Blue,  and  Blue  and  Green 
Sun-god  draws  no  line  between: 

You  may  say  we  do  not  chime, 

Sun-god  beats  you  every  time. 

Leader 

That  a  lion-skin  looks  better 
Than  an  ordinary  sweater. 

Iol.    It's  the  cut  of  your  suit  that  suits  'em,  Here. 
Her.    It's  a  lot  too  big  for  her,  though. 
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Leader 

Now,  if  it's  really  in  his  power 

To  hold  up  heaven  for,  say,  an  hour, 

Y.  O. 

Yellow,  Orange;  Orange,  Yellow: 

That's  for  apples  turning  mellow. 

If  you  see  no  golden  fruit, 

Take  us  for  its  substitute. 

Leader 
Atlas  will  be  in  a  position 
To  fill  the  apple  requisition. 

Iol.   Think  you  can  do  it,  Here? 

Her.    Do  what? 

Iol.  Why,  you  see  there's  an  old  chap  named  Atlas 
settled  here  in  the  neighborhood  somewhere.  He's  a  near 
relative  of  theirs;  he's  the  only  man  that  knows  where  the 
apples  are;  and  he  would  be  glad  to  come  over  here  and  get 
'em  for  us,  only  he  can't  leave  his  job. 

Her.   What  is  his  job? 

Iol.    Holding  up  the  sky. 

Her.   Why  don't  he  hang  it  up? 

Iol.  He  can't  have  a  day  off,  nor  even  half  a  day,  unless 
he  can  find  a  substitute.   And  you're  just  the  man  for  it. 

Her.    Is  that  all? — ain't  there  going  to  be  any  fight? 

Iol.  No;  I'm  afraid  we  can't  have  a  fight  this  time. 
But  it  will  never  do  to  go  back  without  the  apples. 

Her.  No,  it  '11  never  do  to  go  back  without  the  apples. 

Iol.   All  right,  then.  [To  the  Leader]  Take  the  ferry? 

Lead.  Yes,  take  the  ferry;  then  turn  to  the  right  and 
keep  going  straight  on  till  you  see  him  looming  up. 

Iol.  Straight  it  is.  Get  a  move  on,  Here.  [The  two  men 
go  out  N.] 
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The  Leader  sings  from  her  stand.    She  directs  the  others' 
dance  movements  on  either  side  while  they  sing. 


Leader 

Looming  up 

As  a  mountain  tall, 
There  where  sky  and  water  meet, 
Earth  and  ocean  at  his  feet. 

On  this  side  the  stars  are  turning, 

On  this  side  the  sun  is  burning. 

He  upbears  them  all, 

As  a  mountain  tall 

Looming  up. 

Chorus 

He  upbears  them  all. 
V.  I.  B. 
On  this  side  the  stars  are  turning. 

G.  Y.  O. 
On  this  side  the  sun  is  burning. 

Chorus 

As  a  mountain  tall 
Looming  up,  looming  up. 
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II 


Leader 

Looming  up 

As  a  mountain  tall, 
There  where  sky  and  water  meet, 
Earth  and  ocean  at  his  feet. 

Here  the  forked  lightning  flashes, 

Here  each  frothy  breaker  dashes. 

He  withstands  them  all, 

As  a  mountain  tall 

Looming  up. 

Chorus 

He  withstands  them  all. 
I.  B.  G. 
Here  the  forked  lightning  flashes. 

Y.  O.  V. 
Here  each  frothy  breaker  dashes. 

Chorus 

As  a  mountain  tall, 
Looming  up,  looming  up. 
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III 

Leader 

Looming  up 

As  a  mountain  tall, 
There  where  sky  and  water  meet, 
Earth  and  ocean  at  his  feet. 

Now  the  lurking  thunder  mutters, 

Now  its  moan  each  cavern  utters. 

He  forfends  them  all, 

As  a  mountain  tall 

Looming  up. 

Chorus 

He  forfends  them  all. 
B.  G.  Y. 
Now  the  lurking  thunder  mutters. 

O.  V.  I. 
Now  its  moan  each  cavern  utters. 

Chorus 

As  a  mountain  tall 
Looming  up,  looming  up. 

Enter  Ladon  upon  the  stage  S.  A  small,  wiry  figure;  tightly 
fitting  one-piece  garment,  green  mottled  with  brown,  serpent  or 
lizard  style,  short  tail.  He  carries  several  large  keys  on  a  ring. 
At  first  peering  cautiously  about  him,  he  seems  reassured  on  seeing 
the  Leader. 

Lead.  Why  didn't  you  come  in  sooner,  Ladon?  You 
would  have  seen  the  strongest  man  in  the  world.  Every- 
body admires  such  a  man  as  that. 

Lad.  Yes,  I  overheard  him  remarking  how  he  would 
like  an  interview  with  me. 

Lead.  Well,  you  are  too  late  now  to  be  interviewed; 
but  you  are  just  in  time  to  stay  and  keep  guard  here  while 
we  go  to  the  refectory  for  a  minute  or  two.  Don't  go  away 
and  leave  things.  Come,  girls.  [The  Chorus  go  out  S  in 
dancing  manner^  singly ',  the  Leader  last.] 
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Enter  Atlas  upon  the  stage  N.  He  is  taller  than  Heracles, 
with  broad  shoulders  padded  very  round  and  high. 

Lad.  Well,  well!  This  is  unexpected.  How  in  thunder 
did  you  get  off,  At? 

Atl.  Thunder's  the  word,  and  no  mistake!  I  ain't  had 
a  chance  like  this  before,  Lade,  for  just  three-hundred  years. 
It  almost  makes  me  feel  light-headed. 

Lad.  Well,  the  girls  will  be  mighty  glad  to  see  you. 
They've  just  gone  in  to  take  a  snack.  They'll  be  back 
again  in  a  jiffy. 

Atl.  I  don't  need  to  wait  for  the  girls.  I've  got  to 
have  the  apples  first  thing. 

Lad.   What  apples? 

Atl.   The  apples  you're  keeping  for  'em,  of  course. 

Lad.    I  ain't  keeping  no  apples. 

Atl.   There's  always  three  left,  ain't  there? 

Lad.  Yes;  but  I  don't  know  where  they  are.  I  don't 
keep  'em. 

Atl.   Yes,  you  do. 

Lad.    No,  I  don't. 

Atl.   What  do  you  carry  them  keys  for,  then? 

Lad.  Haven't  I  got  something  to  take  care  of  besides 
apples? 

Atl.   No;  there  ain't  nothing  else  here. 

Lad.   How  about  the  tree? 

Atl.  The  tree'll  take  care  of  itself  when  there  ain't  any 
apples  on  it. 

Lad.    Don't  I  get  paid  for  taking  care  of  it? 

Atl.    You  don't  get  paid  in  anything  but  apples. 

Lad.   Well,  ain't  they  worth  their  weight  in  gold? 

Atl.  No;  not  if  you  don't  know  where  they  are.  Gimme 
them  keys! 

Lad.    Not  if  I'm  a  snake! 

Atl.    I'll  have  justice  though  the  sky  should  fall. 

Lad.   Yes,  and  lose  your  job. 

Atl.    I  can  get  another  job  easy  enough. 

Lad.   Where'll  you  go  to  get  it? 

Atl.    Right  here.    I  can  have  your  job  if  I  want  it. 
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Lad.    No,  you  can't. 

Atl.   Yes,  I  can.    I'm  their  uncle  on  the  father's  side, 
and  you  are  only  a  second  cousin. —Gimme  them  keys! 
Lad.   Gimme  a  rest! 

As  Atlas  bends  over  to  seize  the  keys,  Ladon  suddenly 
ducks  down,  and  pulling  the  other's  feet  from  under  him  causes 
him  to  fall  on  his  back.  Quickly  recovering  himself,  Atlas 
grasps  Ladon,  and  rises  to  his  feet  with  the  dragon  on  his  shoulders, 
holding  him  firmly  by  the  legs.  Meanwhile  the  Chorus  have 
briskly  re-entered  the  orchestra.  The  Leader,  in  advance,  mounts 
her  stand. 

Lead.  For  heaven's  sake,  Uncle  At,  where  did  you  come 
from? — and  what  are  you  holding  Ladon  up  for  in  that 
ridiculous  manner? 

Lad.  O,  he  ain't  happy  without  he's  balancing  some 
heavenly  thing  or  other  on  his  topknot. 

Atl.   He  won't  tell  me  where  the  apples  are. 

Lead.  But  he  doesn't  know  where  they  are  himself, 
Uncle  At. 

Atl.  He's  got  to  tell  me  where  they  are  all  the  same. 
How  can  he  keep  guard  over  'em,  if  he  don't  know  where 
they  are? 

Lead.  He  can  guard  them  all  the  better  for  that.  If 
he  knew  where  they  are,  he  would  be  sure  to  eat  them  up 
himself. 

Lad.  That's  just  what  I  told  him;  but  he  carries  his 
head  so  high  all  the  time  he  can't  never  listen  to  an  or'nary 
proposition. 

Atl.  All  the  same  he's  got  to  tell  me  where  they  are. 
I  won't  let  him  come  down  till  he  does  tell  me. 

Lad.  Who  wants  to  come  down,  you  old  cloud-buffer? 
Ain't  it  healthy  at  this  elevation? 

Lead.  Now  just  look  here!  Come  down  here,  both  of 
you,  immediately.  Come  down  here  to  me,  if  you  want  me 
to  talk  to  you,  Uncle  At. 
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[Atlas,  with  Ladon  still  on  his  shoulders,  descends  to  the  or- 
chestra.} 

Now  let  Ladon  drop  off  on  to  his  tree,  where  he  belongs. 
He  ought  to  have  been  there  before  you  came.  [Atlas 
allows  the  dragon  to  alight  on  the  tree.}  Now,  Uncle  At,  how 
did  you  ever  get  here?  And  what  has  given  you  such  an 
appetite  for  apples  all  of  a  sudden? 

Atl.  It  ain't  no  appetite  for  apples.  I  don't  want  no 
apples  myself,  but  I've  promised  to  get  three  for  my 
substitute.  If  it  wasn't  for  him,  like  enough  I'd  be  goin' 
another  three-hundred  years  without  gettin'  a  half-day  off. 

Lead.  Can  your  substitute  hold  up  the  sky  for  half  a 
day? 

Atl.  Half  a  day!  He  could  hold  'er  up  half  a  century. 
When  the  little  feller  who  acts  as  his  manager  explained 
how  he  wanted  the  apples,  I  said  I'd  go  and  get  'em  for 
him  if  he  cared  to  take  on  my  job  an  hour  or  so.  All  right, 
he  says;  and  when  I  shifted  to  him  he  straightened  up 
under  the  load  as  if  't  was  a  bird-cage;  said  he  never  knew 
before  as  how  'twas  a  hollow  sphere;  he'd  always  understood 
'twas  a  solid  gob.  He's  a  dandy!  and  if  all  the  pay  he  wants 
is  just  three  apples,  I'm  goin'  to  take  'em  to  him.  You'd 
think  he'd  ask  twice  as  much  as  that  for  holdin'  her  up. 

Lead.    But  he  doesn't  want  them  for  himself,  Uncle  At. 

Atl.    Don't  want  'em  for  himself! 

Lead.  No;  he's  the  most  unselfish  man  in  the  world; 
never  wants  anything  for  himself. 

Atl.   Who  does  he  want  'em  for,  then? 

Lead.   He  wants  them  for  a  cove  called  Eurystheus. 

Atl.   Who's  he?   Where  does  he  live? 

Lead.    In  Mycenae. 

Atl.   Where's  that? 

Lead.   On  the  other  coast. 

Atl.  Why  don't  Eurystheus  come  and  get  the  apples 
himself? 
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Lead.  He  can  not;  he's  a  pronounced  weakling;  never 
does  anything  himself.  But  here  comes  the  manager  now. 
[To  Iolaus  re-entering  upon  the  stage]  Well,  did  you  leave 
your  friend  comfortably  settled? 

Iol.  Steady  as  a  rock!  While  I  was  banking  up  his 
feet  a  little  to  keep  the  salt  water  out,  he  remarked  that  if 
he  had  his  own  way  about  it  he  believed  he  was  naturally 
fitted  for  a  job  like  this  better  than  going  after  apples. 

Lead.   He  isn't  in  a  great  hurry  to  have  them,  then? 

Iol.  He  wouldn't  be  in  any  hurry  about  it  if  the  orders 
weren't  express.  [To  Atlas  in  the  orchestra]  I  suppose  we'll 
be  ready  to  take  the  fruit  to  him  directly,  governor? 

Atl.    I'd  be  ready  soon  enough  if  I  had  'em. 

Iol.   Haven't  you  got  'em  yet? 

Atl.    No;  I  don't  know  where  they  are  yet. 

Iol.  [To  the  Leader]  Didn't  you  say  your  uncle  was 
the  only  man  who  knows  where  the  apples  are? 

Lead.  O,  no;  I  said  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  get 
them  for  you.  But  he  can  not  get  them  till  he  knows  where 
they  are. 

Iol.  Then  perhaps  he  had  better  rustle  round  and  be 
looking  for  'em. 

Atl.  That's  just  what  I  am  doing.  But  they  ain't  in 
sight  yet. 

Lad.  [Looking  down  from  his  perch  directly  over  the 
Leader's  head]  They  ain't  very  far  out  of  sight,  though, 
old  man. 

[As  Ladon  speaks,  the  Leader  draws  the  three  golden  apples 
forth  from  her  bosom  and  holds  them  up  to  view.  They  are  attached 
to  a  gold  chain.] 

Iol.    Ye  gods!  but  it's  an  odd  place  to  look  for  apples. 

Lad.  [Taking  the  cluster  from  the  Leader  and  hanging  it 
conspicuously  on  a  branch  of  the  tree]  It's  an  odd  number,  too. 

Iol.   Yes,  three  is  an  odd  number. 

Atl.    So  \sfive. 

Iol.  Well,  it's  only  three  we  have  orders  for  just  at 
present. 
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Atl.   Who  ordered  'em  ? 

Iol.   We've  got  to  take  'em  to  a  cove  called  Eurystheus. 

Atl.   Where's  he? 

Iol.    In  Mycenae,  on  the  other  coast. 

Atl.  Well,  I'll  take  'em  to  Mycenae  myself,  if  that's 
all.   You  can  show  me  the  way? 

Iol.   Yes,  I  can  show  you  the  way. 

Atl.    Start  now? 

Iol.  Perhaps  we  had  better  wait  till  I  go  and  let  Here 
know  you're  going  to  take  the  fruit  to  Eurystheus  for  him. 
He  might  be  expecting  you  back  for  a  shift  toward  evening. 

Atl.  How  long  will  it  take  us  to  go  to  Mycenae  and 
back  again? 

Iol.  We  are  due  there  next  Friday.  You  would  hardly 
be  able  to  get  back  to  your  job  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Atl.  Well,  tell  him  if  he  don't  mind  substituting  a  bit 
longer,  I'd  like  to  have  him  hold  the  position  till  I  get  back 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  will  give  me  a  chance  to  see  the 
country. 

Iol.    All  right;  I'll  fix  it  up  with  him.    Don't  you  worry. 

[Iolaus  goes  out  N.] 

The  Chorus  dance  sometime  three-and-three,  sometime  all 
together  (ring-round).  Atlas  and  Ladon  dance  in  very  lively 
manner,  standing  still  at  no  moment  from  the  first. 
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G.  Y.  O. 

This  is  Orange,  Yellow,  Green; 
Better  match  was  never  seen. 
If  you  try  to  mix  us  up, 
You  will  get  a  buttercup. 

Leader 

Red  leads  off  at  either  end, 
Intermediary  friend. 

V.  I.  B. 

Violet,  Indigo,  and  Blue; 
That's  the  tune  we're  stepping  to. 
If  we  seem  no  more  than  kids, 
Call  us  only  Hesperids. 

Leader 

Join  a  circle  all-hands-round; 
Place  to  break  it  can't  be  found. 

G.  Y.  O. 

When  the  golden  fruit's  all  gather'd, 
And  the  dragon's  claws  are  tether'd, 
You  would  search  for  it  in  vain; 
Better  spare  yourself  the  pain. 

La  don  [in  the  tree) 

But  be  careful,  if  you  please, 
Or  he'll  rap  you  with  his  keys. 

V.  I.  B. 

But  the  apples  when  you  see 
Dangling  high  upon  the  tree, 
Then  he  crawls  out  of  his  lair; 
It's  enough  to  raise  your  hair. 

Ladon  [dropping  to  the  ground] 

It's  as  good  as  second  crop 
When  his  snakeship  lets  her  drop. 
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Leader 
There  the  shiny  bunch  is  hanging, 
While  our  little  harps  are  twanging. 

Atlas 

It's  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
First  dance  in  three-hundred  years. 

Ladon 
That  was  when  they  saw  the  dragon 
Waltzing  here  without  a  rag  on. 

Leader 

And  forgot  to  paint  his  tail 
On  the  true  prismatic  scale. 

Atlas 

Uncle  can't  kick  half  so  high 
When  he's  holding  up  the  sky. 

Ladon 

We  know  what  conditions  suit 
Candidates  for  substitute. 

Atlas 

That  fandango's  a  whole  lot 
Harder  than  this  turkey-trot. 

Ladon 
They  ain't  thinking  where  they're  at; 
Ladon  holds  the  key  to  that. 

Atlas 

Seems  as  though  one  foot  almost 
Scratch'd  dirt  on  the  other  coast. 
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The  dancing  continues,  but  ceases  suddenly,  as  Iolaus  re- 
enters upon  the  stage  N.  The  Leader  mounts  her  stand;  Ladon 
climbs  to  his  branch;  Atlas  halts  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading 
to  the  stage,  while  the  Chorus  come  to  a  standstill  in  a  semicircle 
facing  the  stage. 

Lead.  Well,  have  you  succeeded  in  fixing  it  up  with 
your  friend  ? 

Iol.   Yes,  I  have  fixed  it  up  with  him. 

Atl.   He's  satisfied  with  the  terms? 

Iol.  I  explained  the  terms  to  him.  He  said  that  was 
all  right;  provided  Eurystheus  received  the  goods  on  time, 
for  his  own  part  he  didn't  mind  holding  on  to  the  job  a  little 
longer.    There's  only  one  trifling  matter  that  bothers  him. 

Atl.   What's  that? 

Iol.  He  thinks,  if  he  is  going  to  stand  under  it  a  week 
or  two  longer,  he  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  a  pad  or  cushion 
for  his  head. 

Atl.   Ain't  his  head  hard  enough? 

Iol.  His  head  is  hard  enough  and  thick  enough.  But 
the  sphere  itself  isn't  exactly  soft  on  the  convex  edge.  It's 
perfectly  easy  on  his  arms  and  shoulders;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  head,  he  says  there  ain't  quite  enough  give 
to  it. 

Atl.    Can't  he  rub  a  dent  in  the  sphere? 

Iol.  He  might  do  that,  of  course,  if  he  held  the  per- 
manent job;  but  for  a  short  shift  like  this  he  thinks  it's 
easier  and  simpler  to  have  a  tule-cushion  under  his  head,  if 
you  would  just  step  over  and  hold  her  up  again  a  few 
minutes  while  he  makes  one. 

Atl.    Does  he  know  how  to  make  tule-cushions  himself? 

Iol.  Yes,  he  used  to  make  'em  for  his  little  sister  when 
he  was  a  boy. 

Atl.   Where  will  he  get  the  tules? 

Iol.   Plenty  of  'em  growing  right  by  the  ferry. 

Atl.  How  long  do  you  say  it  will  take  him  to  make  the 
cushion? 

Iol.  O,  about  ten  minutes.  You  want  to  leave  him 
comfortable,  don't  you? 
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Atl.    Yes,  I  want  to  leave  him  comfortable. 

Iol.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  you  couldn't  have  had 
a  dance  here  to-day,  let  alone  a  trip  across  the  continent. 

Atl.  No;  it's  a  fact,  I  ain't  had  a  lay-off  like  this  since 
Deucalion.  It's  a  dicker.  ['Turning  as  he  ascends  to  the 
stage]  Put  a  little  extra  polish  on  the  fruit,  Lade.  Label  'em 
Mycenae. 

Lad.    Leave  'em  on  the  tree? 

Atl.  Yes,  leave  'em  on  the  tree;  they  won't  rot  before 
I  get  back. 

Lad.    All  right,  old  man. 

Atl.    See  you  later.    [Iolaus  and  Atlas  go  out  N.] 

Round  dances  by  the  whole  Chorus.  Song  and  dance  both 
alternately  and  simultaneously,  the  dancing  more  rapid  during 
the  intervals  of  singing,  the  whole  becoming  more  and  more 
tumultuous  toward  the  last.  Ladon  now  and  then  with  a  red 
handkerchief  whisks  the  cluster  hanging  on  the  tree. 


Chorus 

'Tis  sweet;  O,  'tis  sweet 

In  the  Garden  of  Hera  to  dance  and  to  sing; 

To  whirl  in  the  merry  round  ring 

With  mad,  mazy  feet. 

In  the  Garden  of  Hera, 
Where  flowers  and  dew 
Reflect  every  hue 
Of  the  flounces  we  fling, 
That  we  flaunt  and  we  fling; 

That  we  flaunted  and  flung 

When  the  hymen  was  sung 

Long  ago  in  that  fabulous  era, 

When  we  danced  at  the  wedding  of  Hera, 

Olympian  Hera. 
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'Tis  sweet;  O,  'tis  sweet 

To  dance  and  to  sing; 

To  whirl  in  the  merry  round  ring 

With  mad,  mazy  feet, 

While  flowers  and  dew 

Reflect  every  hue. 

Yellow,  Orange,  and  Red 
By  Violet  led; 

Blue,  Orange,  and  Green 
With  Yellow  between; 

Indigo,  Blue  beset 
By  Red,  Violet; 

Blue  and  Green,  Green  and  Yellow, 
Each  match'd  to  her  fellow; 

Violet,  Indigo, 

Red  above,  Green  below; 

Yellow,  Orange  betwixt 
Blue,  Green,  and  Red  mixt. 

[Repeat  couplets  ad  libitum] 

Enter  upon  the  stage  N  Heracles  and  Iolaus,  the  former  in 
advance.  Ladon  upon  seeing  Heracles  quickly  drops  from  his 
perch  and  disappears.  The  two  men  gaze  down  upon  the  dancing 
which  continues. 

Iol.   What  does  it  look  like,  Here? 

Her.  It's  a  lot  like  when  I  looked  through  the  ladies' 
telescope. 

Iol.   The  ladies'  telescope! 

Her.  Well,  some  kind  of  a  ladies'  scope.  But  this  beats 
it  to  a  frazzle. 

The  Leader,  at  length  perceiving  the  men,  remounts  her 
stand,  and  the  dancing  ceases. 

Iol.  [coming  forward].  Well,  I  suppose  there's  nothing 
to  stand  any  longer  between  us  and  the  promised  fruit. 

Lead.  But  where  is  Uncle  At?  What  is  he  doing?  Isn't 
he  going  to  take  the  apples  to  Mycenae? 

Iol.  No;  at  present  your  uncle  is  doing  the  celestial- 
globe  act,  and  his  proposed  trip  across  the  continent  has 
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been  indefinitely  postponed.  We  told  him  we  had  con- 
cluded that  't  was  best  on  the  whole  to  take  the  goods  to 
the  party  that  ordered  them  ourselves,  and  not  entrust 
such  a  valuable  consignment  to  a  green  hand — that  we 
felt  ourselves  under  a  heavy  responsibility  to  carry  out  the 
order  strictly. 

Lead.   And  what  did  Uncle  say  to  that? 

Iol.  He  said  he  thought  he  knew  how  to  sympathize 
with  us  there;  in  fact  he  believed  he  never  realized  so  fully 
before  what  a  heavy  responsibility  he  was  under  himself. 
So  we  feel  about  ready  now  to  pluck  the  gilded  bunch. 

Lead.  You  are  welcome  to  it  at  any  time,  of  course. 
Only  I  feel  bound  to  remind  you  that  it  is  considered  an 
exceedingly  bad  omen  to  pull  fruit  off  a  tree  just  before 
starting  on  a  long  journey. 

Iol.  [turning].  How  is  that,  Here?  We  don't  like  to 
start  for  home  inauspiciously,  do  we? 

Her.    No,  we  don't  like  to  start  for  home  inauspiciously. 

Iol.  Then  I  suppose  we  might  as  well  take  the  apples 
tree  and  all. 

Her.   Yes,  it's  the  easiest  way. 

Iol.  [turning  to  the  Leader].  Yes,  thank  you;  we  cer- 
tainly prefer  not  to  begin  our  journey  with  bad  omen.  So 
we  have  decided  not  to  pull  off  any  fruit,  but  to  take  it  tree 
and  all.  [Meanwhile,  Heracles,  passing  his  club  to  Iolaus, 
has  descended  to  the  orchestra,  and  lifting  up  the  tree,  shoulders 
it  and  mounts  again  to  the  stage.] 

Lead.    So  you  are  really  going  now? 

Iol.  Yes,  we  are  really  going  now.  And — I  came  near 
forgetting  it — your  Uncle  Atlas  sent  word  he  would  like 
very  much  to  have  you  all  come  over  this  evening,  if  con- 
venient, and  sing  Looming  Up  to  him.  He  says  that's  the 
song  he  likes  the  best. 

Lead.  The  very  thing!  Come,  girls,  we  will  start  right 
now.    We'll  go  right  along  with  them  as  far  as  the  ferry. 

With  demonstrations  of  approval  the  Chorus  in  a  close  throng 
ascend  briskly  to  the  stage,  and  all  parties  go  out  C,  the  Leader 
last. 
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REVIEWS 

The  Unity  of  Homer.  By  John  A.  Scott,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Northwestern 
University,  Sather  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  the  University  of 
California,  1921.   The  University  of  California  Press.    1921.    $3.25. 

This  remarkable  series  of  eight  lectures  sums  up  with  force, 
lucidity,  and  sobriety  the  case  for  the  unity  of  Homer  as  it  has 
been  presented  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  by  the  studies 
of  many  scholars,  among  whom  the  author  takes  an  eminent 
place. 

Though  I  myself  am  to  be  reckoned  among  those  whose  posi- 
tion is  being  attacked,  I  frankly  admit  that  in  some  respects  the 
assault  has  been  successful;  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  maintain 
many  of  the  outposts  which  seemed  defensible  thirty  years  ago. 
Professor  Scott's  third  lecture,  on  "The  Linguistic  Arguments", 
seems  to  me  conclusive;  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  argue  that  there 
are  linguistic  differences  either  between  different  books  of  the 
Iliad,  or  between  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  such  as  would  afford  even 
a  prima  facie  ground  for  proof  of  differences  in  authorship  or  age. 
Indeed  I  would  go  further,  and  say  that  there  is  not  any  such 
difference  in  vocabulary  and  style  between  any  parts  of  Homer 
as  exists  between  the  Paradiso  and  the  two  earlier  books  of  the 
Divina  Commedia  of  Dante,  where  the  common  authorship  is 
of  course  beyond  a  doubt.  On  this  A.  J.  Butler  says  in  his  Preface 
to  the  Paradiso,  "A  few  words  may  perhaps  be  added  in  reference 
to  certain  forms  peculiar  to  the  last  part  of  the  Commedia.  First 
among  them  comes  that  remarkable  series  of  reflexive  verbs 
compounded  with  in,  which  are  usually  quite  untranslatable  ex- 
cept by  a  periphrasis.  Of  these  I  have  counted  twenty-six  which 
occur  only  in  this  Cantica.  That  chiarezza,  chiarita,  chiarire, 
should  be  found  here  and  not  elsewhere,  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
special  need  of  terms  implying  brightness;  but  this  is  not  enough 
to  account  for  parvente  and  parvenza,  which  occur  pretty  fre- 
quently, though  entirely  absent  from  the  former  parts  of  the 
poem,  nor  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  words  given  in  the  Gloss- 
ary."   In  view  of  this,  and  of  the  arguments  so  ably  put  forward 
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by  Professor  Scott,  I  frankly  abandon  all  the  linguistic  criteria 
which  thirty  years  ago  seemed  to  have  weight.  I  do  not  think 
that  when  I  published  the  second  edition  of  my  Iliad  twenty 
years  ago  they  counted  for  much  with  me. 

In  dealing,  in  his  fifth  lecture,  with  the  contradictions,  I 
cannot  think  that  Professor  Scott  is  so  successful;  nor  can  I 
accept  his  statement  of  the  problem  as  he  gives  it  on  pp.  139-140, 
or  agree  that  "all  these  contradictions  or  shifts  of  poetic  purpose 
may  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  one  creative  genius." 

That  creative  genius  can  commit  such  contradictions  is  certain. 
We  have  a  clear  case  in  Virgil,  who  wrote  two  entirely  contra- 
dictory accounts  of  the  attitude  of  Helen  at  the  capture  of  Troy, 
in  Aen.  ii.  567-588,  and  vi.  513-530.  But  the  poem  was  left  in- 
complete, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  omitted 
one  of  them  in  a  final  revision.  His  editors,  as  the  story  goes — 
and  it  appears  to  me  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  true  story — did  wish 
to  omit  the  former  passage,  but  only  partially  succeeded;  a  few 
MSS  have  fortunately  preserved  it.  There  is  at  least  one  similar 
contradiction  in  Goethe's  Faust,  where  we  know  the  history  of 
the  composition  of  the  poem. 

But  even  after  recognising  this  certain  fact,  it  remains  clear 
to  me  that  such  lapses  do  not  account  for  the  state  in  which  the 
Homeric  narrative  is  found.  The  contradictions  are  too  constant 
and  too  pervading  to  be  regarded  as  mere  oversights  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  single  conception.  Materials  must  have  been  brought 
together  from  various  sources  and  only  incompletely  joined  to- 
gether. That  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad  is  the  work  of  a  great 
single  poet  I  for  one  have  always  held.  But  that  there  have  been 
large  additions  to  it  seems  to  me  no  less  clear.  I  will  not  take 
my  stand  upon  the  original  "Menis",  and  endeavour  once  more 
to  support  it  by  argument;  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the 
kernel  may  have  been  different.  But  that  there  have  been  accre- 
tions to  the  original  poem,  whatever  it  was,  remains  to  me  tolerably 
certain;  how  large  the  accretions  may  have  been,  and  what  they 
were,  is  a  matter  for  enquiry,  and  may  very  likely  not  admit  of 
even  an  approximate  answer. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  There  is  one  great  Epic  of  which  we 
know  the  origin — the  Shahnamah  of  Firdausi.  He  himself  tells 
us  in  it  the  whole  story  of  his  sources  and  his  methods.  The 
Shahnamah  was  written  under  royal  patronage,  and  versified  a 
prose  collection  of  the  Persian  national  traditions  from  the  purely 
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mythical  days  down  to  the  fall  of  the  old  Persian  monarchy 
before  Mohammedanism  in  the  year  637  A.D.  The  task  had  been 
begun  by  one  Daqiqi,  who  had  written  some  2000  couplets  when 
he  was  assassinated.  Firdausi  tells  us  that  he  incorporated  these 
in  his  work,  pointing  out  where  they  begin  and  where  they  end. 
He  is  never  tired  of  letting  us  know  all  about  the  composition  of 
his  colossal  poem,  giving  even  the  date  at  which  it  was  completed 
— in  our  reckoning  Feb.  25,  1010  A.D.  His  was  an  eminently 
literary  age;  poets  were  proud  of  their  reputation,  and  thoroughly 
conscious  of  their  importance.  Firdausi's  original  MS  must  have 
been  regarded  as  a  national  treasure.  One  would  suppose  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  his  text  free  from  interpolation. 
Yet  what  do  we  find?  No  two  extant  MSS  agree  even  approx- 
imately in  their  contents.  "Of  some  thirty  manuscripts  of  which 
the  lines  have  been  counted,  one  contains  as  many  as  61,266 
couplets,  another  as  few  as  39,851,  the  majority  between  48,000 
and  52,000.  Macan's  edition  has  an  appendix  of  some  5000 
couplets — nearly  as  much  as  the  Odyssey — 'which,'  in  the 
editor's  words,  'are  found  in  some  manuscripts,  but  are  not 
certainly  from  the  pen  of  Firdausi,  and  indeed  are  probably  not 
by  him.'  "*  If  then  it  were  desired  to  establish  for  official  purposes 
a  text  of  the  Shahnamah  to-day,  the  editors  would  be  faced  by  a 
superhuman  task.  All  they  could  do  would  be  to  select  what 
seemed  most  suitable  out  of  the  mass.  It  is  certain  that  they 
would  include  the  lines  of  Daqiqi,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
they  would  include  a  great  many  episodes  which  are  not  the 
work  of  Firdausi. 

Now  this  I  take  it  was  the  task  which  lay  before  Athens  in 
the  sixth  century  B.C.  when  it  was  decided  to  make  an  official 
copy  of  Homer  for  public  recitation.  The  original  poem  of  Homer 
had  been  overlaid  by  just  such  accretions  as  overlay  the  Shahnamah, 
but  in  all  probability  on  a  much  larger  scale,  inasmuch  as  the 
"Dark  Ages"  in  Greece  were  not  a  writing  generation  like  that 
in  which  Firdausi  composed.  It  was  necessary  to  select,  without 
any  critical  guidance,  the  parts  which  seemed  to  suit  best  for 
continuous  declamation.  No  doubt  this  was  done  with  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  as  far  as  possible  the  original  poem;  but  that,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  Persian  parallel,  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  even  if  written  copies  of  the  poem,  or  poems,  were  in 
existence. 

*I  quote  from  an  article  by  myself  on  "The  Making  of  an  Epic"  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  July,  1909. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  I  assume  the  existence  of  the  Attic  official 
copy;  I  do  so  because  this  seems  to  me  the  only  possible  means 
of  explaining  the  existence  of  the  vulgate  text  which  the  critics 
of  Alexandria  took  as  the  basis  of  their  studies.  No  other  source 
for  it  has  ever  been  suggested;  and  though  the  history  of  it  ends 
in  the  foolish  stories  of  Tzetzes  about  the  "commission  of  Peisis- 
tratos",  these  no  more  impugn  the  foundation  of  the  legend  than 
similar  tales  impugn  the  existence  of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  arguments  of  Professor  Scott  in  his  second 
chapter  seem  hardly  to  face  the  real  question.  Against  Wolf 
they  have  a  certain  force;  but  no  one  now  maintains  Wolf's 
position.  That  the  Athenians  interpolated  lines  into  the  text 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing;  that  was  the  accusation 
of  their  enemies  the  Megarians,  and  it  would  seem  that  they 
entirely  failed  to  support  it.  But  the  story  of  the  dispute,  which 
of  course  goes  back  to  Aristotle,  is  at  least  good  evidence  for  the 
statement  that  Athens  had  an  official  text  to  adduce — whether 
in  the  days  of  Peisistratos  or  Solon  does  not  really  matter.  The 
existence  of  this  text  explains  what  no  other  theory,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  explained,  the  existence  of  the  vulgate;  and  the  official 
Homer  of  Athens  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  whether  introduced 
by  Solon,  Peisistratos  or  Hippias,  is  a  hypothesis  which  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  invent,  even  if  the  highly  reasonable 
tradition  had  not  been  preserved  in  Diogenes  Laertius  from  the 
third  century. 

To  sum  up,  then,  I  regretfully  regard  the  final  solution  of  the 
Homeric  problem  as  unattainable.  The  poems,  so  far  as  I  can 
guess,  seem  to  have  passed  through  the  following  stages.  (1) 
Court  poems  nearly  contemporary  with  the  Trojan  War,  composed 
largely  on  the  mainland,  many  of  them,  I  fancy,  at  Pylos,  the 
foundation  of  the  Odyssey.  (2)  These  poems  are  carried  across 
the  sea,  and  preserved  and  cultivated  in  the  aristocratic  courts 
of  the  sea-board  of  Asia  Minor,  "Smyrna,  Rhodos,  Colophon" 
and  the  rest,  gradually  growing,  but  maintaining  their  archaic 
setting.  (3)  A  great  poet  arises  who  combines  a  certain  number 
of  them  into  a  continuous  "Iliad" — whether  written  or  not  we 
cannot  tell,  and  it  does  not  really  matter.  He  may  or  may 
not  have  been  the  same  who  composed  the  "Odyssey"  out  of 
similar  materials.  (4)  This  poem,  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  acquires 
a  dominant  position;  but,  through  continuous  recitation,  is  added 
to  or  diminished  in  various  versions,  like  the  Shahnamah.    The 
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additions,  and  other  unauthorised  versions,  are  continually  re- 
acting upon  one  another.  (5)  Athens  in  the  sixth  century,  desirous 
of  taking  its  proper  place  in  the  main  current  of  Greek  develop- 
ment, from  which  it  has  hitherto  been  excluded,  decides  that  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  shall  be  publicly  recited,  and  takes  steps 
to  produce  an  authorised  version,  which  is  based  on  an  honest 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  original  poems  of  Homer,  but  has  no 
sufficient  critical  basis  on  which  to  proceed,  and  represents  a 
selection  which  will  pass  muster  for  purposes  of  recitation,  though 
it  often  combines  elements  which  are  really  independent  in  their 
origin.  (6)  This  public  copy  forms  the  basis  on  which  the  Athenian 
book  trade  in  the  fifth  century  issued  the  copies  which,  as  the 
"vulgate",  passed  to  the  Alexandrine  critics,  and  became  our 
"Homer",  improved  by  the  criticism  and  collection  of  variants 
which  Zenodotos  and  his  followers  employed,  with  the  aid  of  the 
treasures  of  the  great  library  of  Alexandria. 

And  there  I  must  leave  the  problem,  only  expressing  my  warm 
thanks  to  Professor  Scott  for  the  temper,  ability  and  lucidity 
with  which  he  has  treated  it.  Such  contributions  can  only  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  science. 

WALTER   LEAF. 

Fugitive  Essays.   By  Josiah  Royce.   Introduction  by  J.  Loewenberg.    Cambridge, 
Harvard  University  Press,  1920,  pp.  429.    $4.00. 

In  this  volume  are  gathered  together  fifteen  essays.  All  but 
three  were  written  while  Royce  was  a  teacher  of  English  at  the 
University  of  California,  and  are  thus  representative  of  his  thought 
in  its  early  stages.  Most  of  these  essays  have  not  been  readily 
accessible  for  many  years,  and  four  are  here  published  for  the 
first  time.  Among  those  hitherto  unpublished  are  the  only  two 
purely  technical  papers  included  in  this  collection:  "Purpose 
in  Thought"  and  "Tests  of  Right  and  Wrong."  The  other  essays 
vary  in  the  degree  of  their  technicality,  several  being  primarily 
literary  studies.  All,  however,  are  philosophical,  for,  whether 
Royce  attacks  the  conflicts  inherent  in  life  directly,  or  as  they 
are  represented  in  literature,  his  concern  is  always  with  the 
theoretical  solution  of  human  problems. 

Such  being  the  case,  this  book  should  have  a  wide  appeal. 
While  to  the  general  reader  there  is  much  here  that  should  prove 
stimulating,  to  all  students  of  philosophy,  whether  they  be  in 
accord  or  no  with  the  later  developments  of  Royce's  thought, 
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this  collection  of  essays  giving  insight  into  the  motives  of  his 
philosophic  system  should  be  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  real 
value  of  a  philosophy  as  suggesting  solutions  to  the  problems  which 
gave  it  birth  can  be  far  better  appreciated  when  it  is  seen  in 
process  of  growth  and  not  as  a  finished  system.  These  essays 
should  thus  be  invaluable  to  those  who  are  in  any  way  disciples 
of  Royce.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  out  of  sympathy 
with  his  mature  and  systematized  idealism  should  be  helped  by 
them  toward  a  juster  estimate  and  more  constructive  criticism 
of  his  work  as  a  whole. 

In  his  excellent  introduction,  the  editor,  Dr.  Loewenberg,  has 
added  just  what  is  necessary  to  give  these  essays  their  fullest 
suggestiveness.  He  traces  in  outline  the  salient  features  of  Royce's 
philosophy  and  points  to  the  remarkable  way  in  which  they  are 
foreshadowed  in  his  earliest  work.  Here  it  can  clearly  be  seen 
that,  as  Royce  himself  later  said,  his  "deepest  motives  and  prob- 
lems have  centered  about  the  idea  of  the  Community."  Prominent 
too,  is  his  insistence  that  knowledge  is  activity,  an  idea  a  "plan 
of  action."  These  essays  may  help  the  pragmatist  to  discover 
how  theories  so  like  his  own  central  theses  can  also  be  basic  in 
an  idealistic  system.  We  even  have  here  the  germ  of  Royce's 
later  technique.  In  the  two  technical  essays  and  in  the  illuminat- 
ing extracts  from  Royce's  diary  included  in  the  introduction,  we 
find  him  elaborating  his  conviction  that  the  present  moment  alone 
is  real,  but  that  it  derives  its  meaning  from  an  ideal  past  and 
future.  Those  who  in  philosophy  still  seek  the  deeper  reality 
giving  meaning  to  everyday  experience,  but  who  can  not  feel 
satisfied  with  Royce's  solutions  to  their  common  problems,  should 
find  in  this  constructive  analysis  of  time  the  most  important 
clue  to  the  divergence  of  his  thought  from  theirs. 

Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  indicate  with  what  vital 
problems  Royce  is  here  engaged.  He  has  recently  been  charac- 
terized by  Santayana  as  "a  Gothic  and  scholastic  spirit  intent 
on  devising  problems  and  honoring  God  in  systematic  works." 
In  the  light  of  these  essays  this  is  manifestly  unfair.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  make  it  more  readily  understandable  that  Royce 
should  have  such  great  influence  on  American  philosophy,  an 
influence,  as  Hoernle  has  pointed  out,  due  not  so  much  to  his 
technique  as  to  his  power  of  inspiring  individual  thinkers  along 
the  many  lines  of  his  own  varied  but  always  human  interests. 

UNA    BERNARD    SAIT. 
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LABOREMUS 

Everybody  likes  a  compliment,  said  Lincoln.  I  hope  that 
C.  R.  Lanman,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Harvard,  will  like  this, 
though  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  compliment,  as  it  contains 
no  pleasant  window-dressing.  It  is  a  mere  statement  of  facts, 
plus  a  moral  lesson  for  the  rest  of  us — the  writer  is  of  New  England 
ancestry. 

Professor  Lanman  went  to  Harvard  in  1880.  His  early  years 
there  were  occupied  as  the  years  of  professors  are.  His  publi- 
cation dating  from  those  years  enhances,  but  does  not  create,  his 
lasting  title  to  gratitude. 

Then  came  the  task  that  fitted  his  attainments  and  his  nature. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Warren,  who  was  (I  hope  to  be  believed)  an  Orientalist 
and  a  man  of  substance,  left  a  generous  sum  of  money  and  an 
admirable  volume  on  Buddhism  from  his  own  pen,  as  a  foundation 
for  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series.  For  more  than  thirty  years, 
Professor  Lanman  has  been  the  editor  of  this  series.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  man  and  a  task  more  fully  absorbing  each  other. 

The  Series  now  comprises  some  twenty-five  stately  volumes. 
The  contributors  live  in  America,  in  Europe,  in  India.  Every 
volume  is  competent,  a  fair  percentage  of  high  excellence. 

Professor  Lanman  is  the  Napoleon  of  editors.  If  a  contributor 
dies,  Professor  Lanman,  with  prodigious  sang-froid,  completes  his 
volume.  If  any  detail  is  wrong,  he  sets  it  right.  If  right,  he 
makes  triply  sure  that  it  is  wholly  right.  He  illustrates  the  manly 
sentiment  of  an  old  Hindu  (all  the  verses  quoted  are  translated 
from  a  Sanskrit  text  published  in  the  Oriental  Series) : 

Mount  Meru  is  not  very  high, 

Hell  is  not  very  low, 
The  sea  not  shoreless,  if  a  man 

Abounding  vigor  show. 
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Or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  he  runs  the  last  snake  to  ground,  realizing 
the  wisdom  of  the  Sanskrit  saying: 

In  houses  where  no  snakes  are  found, 
One  sleeps;  or  where  the  snakes  are  bound; 
But  perfect  rest  is  hard  to  win 
With  serpents  bobbing  out  and  in. 

Or,  in  yet  another  form: 

The  final  penny  of  a  debt, 

The  final  foeman  dire, 
The  final  twinges  of  disease, 

The  final  spark  of  fire — 
Finality  on  these  imposed 

Leaves  nothing  to  desire. 

Of  the  difficulties,  the  heartbreaking  delays  and  frustrations 
involved  in  this  world-wide  cooperative  work,  it  is  vain  to  give  a 
list.  Let  one  illustration  stand  for  a  thousand.  Here  is  a  recent 
note: 

Volumes  21  and  22  and  23.  ...  Dr.  Belvalkar,  when 
returning  to  India  in  1914  from  his  studies  at  Harvard, 
shipped  his  manuscript-collations  and  other  papers  and  his 
books  by  the  German  freighter,  Fangturm.  In  August,  1914, 
the  Fangturm  was  interned  at  the  port  of  Palma,  Balearic 
Islands.  In  1919,  she  was  released.  In  May,  1920,  Dr. 
Belvalkar  recovered  his  papers. 

Volume  21  was  issued  in  1915,  complete. 
Of  volume  22,  the  first  92  pages  .  .  .  have  been  in  print 
since  January,  1915,  awaiting  for  over  five  and  one-half 
years  the  recovery  of  the  material  for  the  rest  of  the  book. 
.  .  .  manuscripts  .  .  .  from  Nepal  to  Madras,  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Bombay  .  .  .  the  generous  assistance  of  His 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  .  .  . 
There  is  hope  now  that  volumes  22  and  23  may  be  issued. 

Through  the  tangled  mass  of  troubles  raised  by  man's 
machinery  and  by  cantankerous  man,  Professor  Lanman  ploughs 
his  sturdy  way,  trampling  obstacles  like  a  rhinoceros  in  the 
jungle.  It  might  be  more  graceful  to  proceed  like  a  serpent,  but 
there  would  then  be  no  broad  trail  for  followers.    It  is  inspiring. 

One  bold  and  plucky  fighter 

Will  give  an  army  pluck; 
One  broken,  routed  blighter 

Diffuses  evil  luck. 
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Now  for  the  moral  lesson.  It  is  plain  enough — nothing  but 
the  power  of  devoted  work  on  worthy  material  to  raise  a  massive 
memorial,  if  life  be  spared.  But  it  is  a  needed  lesson,  when  the 
natural  sciences,  having  seized  much  ground  from  mathematics, 
find  themselves  defeated  by  the  nature  of  their  victory,  themselves 
yielding  in  turn  to  baser  things;  when  the  modern  foreign  languages, 
having  stolen  upon  the  serene  classics,  themselves  give  way  to  the 
so-called  "study"  of  English,  while  other  subjects,  nameless  here, 
are  beginning  to  make  Shakespeare  actually  appear  almost  a 
"study,"  no  longer  the  joyful  recreation  of  the  educated.  The 
power  of  work  is  forgotten,  the  joy  of  work  is  missed.  Hurrah  for 
Professor  Lanman!    Laboremus. 

Professor  Lanman  studied  in  early  life  under  the  direction  of 
W.  D.  Whitney.  Filled  with  veneration  for  his  teacher,  he  would 
be  indignant  were  it  stated  that  his  own  native  abilities  or  achieve- 
ments attain  the  white  grandeur  of  that  Himalayan  peak  of 
philology.  But  in  dogged  work  the  two  men  are  equal.  Hence  we 
may  quote: 

While  water  is  given 

By  fate  out  of  heaven, 

If  men  dig  a  well, 

It  bubbles  from  hell. 

Man's  effort  (sufficiently  great) 

Can  equal  the  wonders  of  fate. 

And  since  we  like  this,  we  shall  continue  the  quotation: 

Success  complete 

In  any  feat 

Is  sure  to  bless 

True  manliness. 

Man's  effort  (sufficiently  great) 

Is  just  what  a  dullard  calls  fate. 

And  why  not  have  the  last  stanza? 

There  is  no  toy 

Called  easy  joy. 

But  man  must  strain 

To  body's  pain. 

Even  Vishnu  embraces  his  bride 

With  arms  that  the  churn-stick  has  tried. 
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Beside  the  massive  dignity  of  this  laborious  life,  how  mean 
seems  all  cleverness! 

The  lion's  majesty  derives 
From  nature,  rich  because  he  strives 
To  crown  his  feats  with  nobler  feats. 
What  golden-collared  dog  competes  ? 

—A.  W.  R. 


^ 


Peter  Ames  Vincent 
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THE  LAST  RIDE  OF  DON  QUIXOTE 


HOWARD  MUMFORD  JONES 


".   .   .   followed  Truth  and  found  her, 
Where  all  may  hope  to  find, 
Not  in  the  ashes  of  the  burned-out  mind, 
But  beautiful  with  Danger's  sweetness 
round  her." — The  Commemoration  Ode. 


I 

How  Don  Quixote  was  Buried  as  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  Tells  in  Arabic,  and 
Cervantes  in  Spanish;  and  How,  after  Many  Years,  He  Aroused  and  Went  Forth  on 
His  Quest.     .     . 

Of  Don  Quixote's  last  wild  ride 
But  random  words  like  stones  abide 
As  from  a  palace  in  whose  walls 
The  pride-devouring  jackal  crawls, 
And  yet,  of  all  strange  toils  he  had, 
This  was  the  strangest  and  most  mad. 

In  the  poor  tomb  Carrasco  made 
The  body  of  this  knight  was  laid 
Meetly  for  slumber  and  was  clad 
In  armor  that  he  wore  when  mad. 
In  the  right  hand  his  lance  grew  red, 
The  basin  rested  on  his  head, 
The  empty  saddle  spoiled  with  must, 
And  sword  and  target  gathered  dust. 
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And  like  great,  gray-winged  birds  the  years 

Circled  above  his  head  as  steers 

To  some  far  land  a  vagrant  ship 

And  the  wild  seagulls  round  it  dip. 

So,  fluttering  above  his  skull, 

Each  unmarked  year,  a  gray-winged  gull, 

Grew  tired  at  length  and  on  his  breast 

As  on  smooth  water  sank  to  rest. 

Without,  upon  the  world  he  knew 

The  slow  fire  Time  burned  thin  and  blue, 

Eating  along  the  inn-room  beams 

Where  the  gaunt  don  had  fought  with  dreams, 

Eating  the  castle  walls  where  lords 

Like  spiders  slept  above  their  hoards, 

Eating  great  city  gates  with  flame, 

Eating  men's  pride  and  sin  and  shame, 

And  with  envenomed,  lustful  tooth 

Eating  the  sweet  white  flesh  of  youth, 

Until  on  that  oblivious  tomb 

The  aged  roses  ceased  to  bloom 

Because  the  years  like  spots  of  rust, 

The  withering  years  like  motes  of  dust, 

Choked  their  thin  sap,  and  men  forgot 

What  was  immortal  in  this  spot. 

And  had  men  known,  they  would  have  thought, 

'He  can  not  rise,  he  is  as  naught 

We  of  the  living  know.'   And  some, 

'Only  the  tale  speaks:  he  is  dumb.' 

And  others:  'Here  it  was,  or  here, 

The  village  stood,  but  not  the  bier — 

This  is  another's.'   And  they  died, 

For  all  their  wisdom  and  their  pride 

Forgot  and  rotten,  and  the  hours 

Blossomed  above  them  like  red  flowers 

Upon  the  twisted  tree  of  Time. 
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Time  is  a  bellman  with  his  chime. 
Time  is  a  hunter,  cheering  hounds 
Upon  each  hour  that  breaks  his  bounds; 
And  one,  as  swift  as  the  dogs  that  follow, 
Sped  down  the  days,  a  quick,  fleet  swallow, 
Until  upon  Quixote's  tomb 
It  lay  and  panted,  fraught  with  doom, 
And  rousing  as  men  rouse  who  weep 
On  death,  Quixote  woke  from  sleep. 

The  moon,  a  gaunt,  white  ship  whose  bars 

But  hardly  hid  the  eclipsed  stars, 

Through  shoals  of  cloud  in  the  silent  sky 

Fled  phantom-like  and  dreamily. 

The  don  awoke.    In  his  dim  brain 

An  impulse  gathered  like  slow  pain. 

Under  the  midnight  wings  of  death, 

A  thought  took  furtive  life  like  breath, 

And  from  his  crumbling  tomb  he  stepped 

With  stiffened  joints,  and  could  have  wept 

To  see,  where  once  the  town  had  lain, 

The  vacant,  moonlit,  desert  plain. 

But  a  vague  purpose  blurred  his  eyes 

And  stilled  the  gesture  of  surprise; 

Slowly  he  turned:  his  feet  awoke 
Light  clouds  of  dust  like  silver  smoke, 
And  from  the  ruined  bier  he  took 

Sword,  shield,  and  lance,  and  somewhat  shook 

The  ages  from  his  saddle-bow. 

Again  he  slowly  turned,  and  lo! 

As  though  corruption  had  not  made 

The  horseman  and  the  horse,  a  shade, 

As  though  the  intervening  years 

Had  never  been  or  been  as  tears 

In  dreams  that  vanished  when  men  woke, 

Out  of  the  misting  shadow  broke 

One  that  had  served  him  well  at  need, 

His  broken,  windgalled,  deathless  steed. 

The  dead  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Face 

Fitted  his  saddle  to  its  place 
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With  awkward  ringers  and  slow  feet, 
Then  clambered  silently  to  his  seat, 
And  with  bowed  head  and  lance  at  rest 
Began  his  last,  mad,  lifeless  quest. 

Ah,  where  was  Sancho?   Where  the  ass? 
Where  curate  and  where  niece?   Alas, 
They  rest  in  beds  which  nurse  decay 
Spread  for  their  sleep  and  went  away, 
And  only,  like  a  vagrant  rime 
Out  of  that  golden,  glorious  time, 
The  spirit  of  Quixote  rides 
The  phantom  horse  his  ghost  bestrides, 
Upon  a  search  for  lifeless  hosts 
That  never  were,  or  were  as  ghosts! 


II 

Now  there  are  Three  Matters  that  no  Clerkly  Man  may  Lack;  the  Matter  oj  France, 
the  Matter  of  Britain,  and  the  Matter  of  Rome  the  Great;  and  How  Quixote  was  Told 
that  the  Matter  oj  Rome  was  A  Deceitful  Fable  and  a  Bream.     .    . 

The  first  night  that  Quixote  dreamed  and  rode, 
He  came  to  where  a  phantom  water  glowed, 
A  weird  stream  weaving  through  a  world-old  wood, 
Dim-moon-colored  and  still,  and  strange  flowers 

stood 
Like  a  rich  sunset  on  a  glimmering  sea 
Under  that  water  running  eerily. 
And  as  a  great  wind  blows  bright  petals  past 
Along  the  bank  a  fairy  troop  came  fast 
Upon  white  fairy  steeds  with  manes  of  gold, 
Their  arms  like  flashing  ice,  their  faces  cold. 
And  at  their  head  a  lifeless  woman  rode 
With  sea-green,  streaming  hair  and  lips  that  glowed 
Like  sunrise;  her  long  gown  was  poppy  flower, 
Girdled  with  grass-green  silk  of  wizard  power, 
A  fairy  girdle  broidered  with  dim  runes 
That  could  eclipse  red  suns  and  alter  moons. 
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These  were  dead  lovers,  riding  two  by  two, 
Whom  the  old,  happy  world  for  living  knew 
In  blossomy  springs  that  faded  like  swift  flames. 
And  now  they  called  each  other  by  sweet  names: 
Campaspe  and  Eurydice  and  rare 
Leander,  Helen  sweet  and  Daphne  fair, 
And  now  their  thin  lips  shaped  a  wandering  song: 
'Ah,  youth  is  sad  and  age  is  very  long! 
Turn  back,'  they  cried,  'the  gray  world  sets  apace. 
Turn  back  and  seek  no  more  a  hapless  race. 
Our  kisses,  fluttering  down  the  ageing  years 
Are  like  white,  ghostly  petals  wet  with  tears, 
Love  is  a  sea-bird  dying  on  the  wave, 
And  joy,  the  drifted  rose-leaves  o'er  a  grave. 
Turn  back,'  they  sang,  'your  quest  is  ashen  fruit. 
The  withering  years  are  as  white  hands  to  mute 
The  golden  harpstrings  of  forgotten  time. 
Men  can  not  hear  that  glorious,  silver  chime, 
Men  can  not  hear  because  their  ears  are  fed 
With  sodden  dreams.   Turn  back  and  sleep!'  they 
said. 

But  Don  Quixote,  never  drawing  rein, 

Answered  with  ghostly  lips:  'Your  songs  are  vain. 

I  have  had  my  dreams,  and  though  men's  laughter 

grieve, 
I  have  had  my  dreams,'  he  said,  'and  I  believe.' 
And  while  the  water  echoed  with  his  word, 
Into  that  stream  the  fairy  riders  spurred 
And,  treading  on  those  wave-enchanted  flowers, 
Vanished  away  like  sleep-forgotten  hours, 
And  where  the  waters  were,  stood  ancient  night 
Save  where  the  thinning  sky  with  dawn  grew  white. 
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III 

How  Don  Quixote  Rode  a  Second  Night;  and  How  the  Matter  of  France — That  is 
to  say,  of  Charlemagne  and  Roland  and  of  the  Douzepairs — is  no  better  than  a  Vision 
and  a  Lying  Tale.     .     . 

The  second  night  that  Don  Quixote  dreamed, 

Storm-like  he  fled  where  a  black  valley  streamed 

Between  two  walls  of  fiery  carbuncle 

Over  hot  sands  upon  the  way  to  hell. 

A  lurid  moon  and  hot,  distempered  stars 

Shone  on  that  land  like  prophecies  of  wars, 

And  where  he  stepped,  the  frightened  horse  was  shod 

With  crimson  horror  and  bright,  steaming  blood. 

But  the  knight  sped  until  he  stood  before 

A  mighty  castle  on  a  barren  shore, 

Fearful  with  tempest,  battles,  and  low  thunder, 

Confusion,  howlings,  dreams,  all  passing  under 

The  moonless  waters  of  the  shaken  lake. 

And  though  the  shadow  felt  his  thin  heart  quake, 

He  spurred  across  that  water  in  the  night, 

And  came  to  a  dead  eagle,  and  a  light, 

And  reined  his  gray  steed  up  the  castle  stair 

To  a  gray  portal,  ruining  everywhere. 

There,  where  a  sea-green  light  shone  on  his  head, 

He  came  upon  a  crumbling  banquet  spread, 

And  where  a  grass-green  light  was  on  his  feet, 

A  host  of  phantoms  had  their  phantom  seat. 

Their  drink  was  mouldy  wine;  their  musty  bread 

Held  cobwebs,  and  on  ghostly  meat  they  fed. 

There,  shadowy  knights  were  girt  with  shadowy 

swords, 
And  shadowy  ladies  dozed  beside  their  lords, 
And  at  their  sleepy  elbows,  shadowy  pages 
Poured  into  goblets  greening  with  dim  ages. 
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The  knight  rode  in.    And  now  an  old,  gray  king 
Sat  on  a  throne  o'er  that  enchanted  ring, 
A  phantom  of  a  king,  on  whose  white  hair 
A  red-gold  crown  burned  dimly  through  gray  air; 
His  robes  were  thick  with  cobweb,  and  his  shoes, 
Evil  with  rust  and  white  with  rotting  dews. 
And  when  the  knight  had  won  beside  that  king 
He  heard  a  giant  trumpet  leap  and  sing, 
And  with  a  shout  like  mighty  eagles  crying, 
Their  gusty  throats  to  that  wild  horn  replying, 
The  shadowy  host  flashed  up  with  sudden  swords; 
'Roncesveaux!  Roncesveaux!'  they  cried,  and  with 

those  words 
Vanished,  and  a  voice  spoke  in  the  dark: 
'The  dream  that  never  was,  behold!  And  mark 
How  Roland  never  blew  among  the  hills. 
Time  flashes  like  the  lifted  axe  that  kills: 
This  was  a  lying  mist,  a  phantom  pale. 
Go  back,'  it  said.    'You  seek  a  hollow  tale!' 

Then  to  the  haunted  night  Quixote  spoke: 
'Because  men's  scorn  surged  up  at  me  and  broke, 
I  will  believe,'  he  said.    'I  can  not  fail. 
I  will  believe  that  dreams  do  yet  avail! 
And  since  my  heart  was  a  lone  nest  of  pain, 
I  will  go  on,'  he  said,  'and  dream  again.' 
And  he  spurred  on,  unchecked  by  any  spell, 
Down  the  dun  ways  and  frightful  coast  of  hell. 
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IV 

How  Don  Quixote  Encountered  the  Phantoms  of  King  Arthur  and  Sir  Launcelot 
du  Lake  and  Queen  Guenevere;  and  How  Merlin  Advised  Him  they  were  Lies,  Wherefore 
he  Vowed  to  Continue  his  Quest  in  the  Living  World.     .     . 

And  the  third  night  that  Don  Quixote  dreamed, 

He  rode  where  a  great  mere  like  moonlight  gleamed 

With  sad  waves  breaking  on  a  misty  shore; 

And  a  white  ship  across  that  water  bore 

Three  maidens  with  wan  eyes  and  wandering  hair. 

Also  a  dead  man  by  the  pale  waves  there 

Stood  with  stone  face  and  gold-bright,  shimmering 

sword. 
And  they  upon  the  barge  with  one  accord 
Held  up  thin  hands  and  wept  because  of  him. 
Also  upon  that  deck  there  was  a  grim, 
Earth-colored,  hideous  bed,  and  thereupon, 
Two  lovers  envious  death  had  set  thereon. 
And  he  that  stood,  though  dead,  upon  the  sands 
Was  a  great  knight  of  old,  and  in  far  lands 
Remembered,  and  a  sorrowful  king,  and  he 
On  the  black  bed  was  Lancelot,  and  she 
With  pearl-pale  lips  and  moth-white,  crumbling  hair, 
Queen  Guenevere  that  Arthur  had  found  fair. 
These  two  had  kissed  while  the  sweet  days  fled  fast 
In  ruining  Usk,  but  death  had  them  at  last. 

When  the  don  came,  a  maid's  voice  like  a  clear 
Thin  wind  in  summer  wandered  to  his  ear: 

'The  gray-green  lichens  flourish  not, 
The  sweet  wild  roses  never  bloom 

Upon  the  walls  of  Camelot, 

Within  the  cracks  of  Arthur's  tomb. 

'And  the  brown  bat  flits,  the  gray  rat  crawls 
In  the  gold  house  where  Caesar  rests, 

But  in  Tintagil's  broken  walls 

The  hawks  shall  never  build  their  nests. 
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'For  who  can  say  where  Arthur  sleeps? 

And  how  shall  the  night-hawks  make  their 
home 
Where  the  white  gulls  fly,  and  the  salt  sea  weeps, 

And  Tintagil  lies  in  the  creaming  foam?' 

And  when  the  voice  died  on  a  hollow  wave, 
He  wept  to  hear  that  had  perturbed  the  grave 
On  this  last  quest,  and  fled  at  quickening  pace 
Along  the  marbled  sands  with  backward  face. 
And  as  he  fled,  the  ship  like  breaking  foam 
Vanished,  and  the  dreary  bed  like  loam, 
The  lovers,  and  that  king  upon  the  shore 
Tumbled  into  the  mere  and  were  no  more. 
And  in  their  stead  was  Merlin  in  a  cloud, 
Weary  and  pale,  and  wrapped  in  a  gray  shroud, 
And  the  dim  cloud  was  lit  with  yellow  fires, 
And  to  a  broken  sound  of  twangling  wires: 
'The  tale  of  Arthur:  how  he  woke  from  sleep 
To  dream  a  little  and  a  little  weep. 
Ah  why,  when  we  had  nothingness  for  home, 
Must  we  awake  and  sorrow?   No  more  roam!' 
Said  Merlin,  'These  are  also  dreams.    Pass  on!' 
And  streaming  into  darkness,  he  was  gone. 

Then  the  pale  horseman  sighed  in  the  stark  night. 

'The  Table  Round  was  but  a  broken  light! 

I  have  held  with  lies,'  he  said,  'and  I  have  fed 

On  fables  that  beguiled  the  foolish  dead. 

That  order  never  was,  was  never  kept — 

I  am  a  fool,  a  fool,'  he  said,  and  wept. 

'All  knightly  tales  are  flying  dreams  and  hollow!' 

But  to  his  lips  his  heart  said:  'I  will  follow! 

I  have  kept  my  faith,  I  dare  adventure  more! 

Surely  the  swallow,  wheeling  to  the  shore, 

Spans  not  the  time  that  knighthood  lives  and  dies. 

It  is  the  dead  who  tell  me  they  are  lies; 

And  since  I  have  my  madness  in  my  head 

I  will  go  search  the  living  world  instead!' 

And  so,  a  broken  laughter  in  his  heart, 

Dawn  saw  Quixote  shudder  and  depart. 
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How  Don  Quixote  Adventured  to  the  Wars  in  France,  and  Of  the  Ending    f 
his  Quest.     .     . 

The  trenches  sweep  in  the  fields  of  France 

From  the  gray  North  Sea  to  the  mountain  snow, 

And  where  old,  mournful  rivers  dance 
The  painful  battles  come  and  go, 

And  where  red  dawns  on  Flanders  glance, 
The  mud  has  a  stranger,  redder  glow. 

A  thousand  meadows  of  Belgium  lie 

Unclean,  abhorrent  to  star  and  sun, 

And  there  beneath  the  lonely  sky 

The  weird  battalions  creep  and  run, 

And  the  desolate  dead  to  the  moon's  wild  eye 
Are  a  leprous  dead  and  a  thing  to  shun. 

And  there,  red  flowers  like  little  shields 
Burn  on  the  trenches'  hideous  lip, 

And  birds  sing  in  the  lifeless  fields 

Where  wild  wheat  reaches  to  the  hip 

And  sways  in  yellow  clouds  and  yields 
Like  sea-waves  to  a  passing  ship. 


But  the  red  flowers  spring  from  dead  men's  eyes, 
And  the  trenches  intrude  on  dead  men's  graves, 

For  the  dead  sleep  there  in  companies 

As  the  living  sleep  in  the  dripping  caves 

Wherever  the  fearless  larks  arise, 

Wherever  a  greening  wheatfield  waves. 
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By  day  and  night,  by  sun  and  moon, 

In  pleasant  and  in  bitter  sky, 
At  dawn  and  midnight  and  at  noon 

Men  deafen,  if  they  live  or  die, 
Asleep  or  waking,  late  or  soon, 

To  thunderous  artillery. 

By  day  the  trunks  of  the  twisted  trees 

Are  the  land's  agonies  visible, 
And  what  the  stagnant  waters  freeze 

Lacks  any  name  or  sign  in  hell, 
And  what  is  borne  on  the  rotting  breeze 

No  living  man  may  truly  tell. 

By  night  the  star  shells  rise  and  drift 

And  drench  the  world  with  greening  light, 

And  corpses  crawl  about  and  shift, 

And  a  wild  yell  goes  through  the  night 

Where  the  bright  bayonets  lunge  and  lift 
And  reek,  and  are  not  half  so  bright. 

And  there,  Quixote,  wandering,  came 

To  the  stark  fields  of  No-Man's-Land 

When  dawn  was  yet  a  creeping  flame 
No  larger  than  a  pallid  hand, 

And  blear  and  hideous  with  shame 

Death  breathed  like  a  slow-burning  brand. 

He  paused  and  wondered.   On  his  ears 

Sounded  the  brute  artillery, 
And  overhead  like  whistling  spears 

The  streaming  shells  went  fiercely  by, 
And  God  himself  in  angry  years 

Could  dream  no  horror  like  that  sky. 
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On  either  hand  the  trenches  were 
Like  sullen  serpents  in  the  dark, 

And  the  torn  wire  was  sinister 

With  bodies  agonized  and  stark, 

Glooming  against  the  dusky  blur 

Of  puddles  that  the  star  shells  mark. 

He  paused  and  shuddered.    '  I  have  learned,' 
He  said,  'that  madness  like  great  seas 

Bursts  over  me,  and  have  returned 
At  length  from  my  insanities. 

I  will  go  sleep  ere  day  has  burned.' — 

But  a  voice  answered:  'Look  on  these!' 

And  suddenly  Arthur  and  his  knights 
Like  statues  moving  wondrously 

Shone  in  high  air,  as  on  black  heights 
Above  a  waste  of  starless  sea, 

A  bending  line  of  pallid  lights 

Burns  through  the  darkness  piercingly. 

And  as  white  flames  leap  once  and  tire 
That  cloudy  chivalry  drew  sword, 

And  faint  horns  blew  like  thinning  wire, 
And  at  a  sighing  battle  word, 

The  long  line  like  a  rolling  fire 

Swept  on  behind  their  phantom  lord. 

And  by  his  side  a  phantom  maid 

Rode  a  white  charger,  reined  with  gold, 

Her  armor  like  a  shining  blade; 

And  a  flag  floated,  fold  on  fold, 

Gold  lilies  that  seemed  to  gleam  and  fade 
And  glitter  like  the  starlight  cold. 
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The  white  flag  caught  against  a  star, 

Her  white  horse  trampled  the  dim  air, 

Along  the  skyline,  faint  and  far, 

Legends  and  dreams  behind  her  there 

Streamed  up  to  high,  aerial  war, 

Their  phantom  lances  glancing  fair. 

They  gleamed  and  faded,  and  the  sky 

Was  torn  with  the  old,  thunderous  shout, 

And  wild  with  iron  artillery, 

Day  broke,  and  night  was  put  to  rout, 

And  to  that  devils'  battle  cry 

A  plodding  line  of  brown  crept  out, 

Young  soldiers  from  a  strange  new  world 
In  whose  wild  mountains  eagles  scream, 

And  over  far  savannahs  hurled, 

Lonely  and  white,  the  lightnings  gleam, 

And  round  their  hearts  lay  madness  curled, 
Young  madness,  beautiful  as  dream. 

And  lads  from  Oregon  and  Maine, 

And  where  the  brown  Missouri  goes, 

And  where  the  Rocky  Mountains  stain 
The  skyline  with  their  lonely  snows 

Were  on  that  melancholy  plain 

And  in  the  line  that  bends  and  flows. 

Out  of  the  wild  trench  came  the  line, 

Into  the  mud  and  reek  and  smoke, 
And  through  Quixote's  brain  like  wine 

A  sudden  exultation  broke, 
And  hope  crept  upward  like  a  vine, 

And  in  his  heart  a  whisper  spoke: 
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'Now  is  my  madness  truth,'  he  said, 
'And  my  desire  and  my  despair! 

The  knighthood  that  I  dreamed  was  dead, 
And  the  far  horns  of  faith  are  there, 

Belief  like  a  blown  banner  red, 

Andjionor  like  a  sword  kept  fair. 

'My  quest!'  he  cried,  and  high  and  keen 
His  heart  leaped,  and  within  his  skull 

The  madness  broke  like  a  thin  screen 
From  eyes  of  dream  no  longer  dull. 

'My  quest!'  he  cried.    'Earth  hath  not  seen 
Armies  more  mad  and  beautiful!' 

And  with  a  windy  shout  he  spurred, 
A  phantom  in  that  slow  advance; 

And  no  man  saw  him,  and  none  heard 
The  cry  ring  o'er  his  cloudy  lance 

As  a  tall  shadow,  gray  and  blurred, 

In  crazy  armor,  charged  for  France! 


August,  191 8. 
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THE  POPE'S  LAST  APPEARANCE 


GRANT    SHOWERMAN 


The  Pope  is  Ailing,  The  Pope  is  Critically  111,  The  Pope 
is  Dying,  The  Pope  is  Dead, — all  in  the  successive  editions 
of  the  newspapers  of  two  days.  The  first  serious  news  is  on 
Friday,  and  with  the  burning  out  of  night's  candles  at  six 
on  Sunday  morning  as  jocund  day  stands  tiptoe  on  the 
misty  tops  of  the  Apennines,  the  candle  of  the  Pope's  life 
also  burns  out. 

The  dead  is  to  lie  in  state  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday;  three  days,  according  to  custom.  But  no,  it 
is  rumored  on  Monday  forenoon  that  the  Pope's  last  will 
and  testament  declared  against  embalming,  and  that  the 
entombment  will  take  place  tonight.  The  word  is  winged, 
and  flies  from  mouth  to  mouth;  by  noon  the  streets  that 
converge  on  the  Borgo  are  fluid  with  the  human  stream. 
Carriages  are  trotting  all  in  one  direction,  taxies  are  madly 
scurrying,  the  trams  from  the  Castelli  are  discharging  loads 
to  swell  the  crowd,  the  trams  of  the  city  are  packed  and 
wedged  to  the  limit,  and  there  are  those  who  even  brave 
the  rigors  of  a  ten-cent  fine  by  clinging  to  the  steps  and 
"doing  the  human  grape"  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
carabinieri. 

The  rain  begins  to  float  down  from  a  thickening  sky. 
The  immense  elliptical  field  of  the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro 
suddenly  blossoms  out  in  round  black  umbrella-flowers. 
The  long  flights  of  steps  are  free  at  the  moment;  the  great 
doors  have  just  closed  after  admitting  one  vast  congrega- 
tion of  beings,  and  at  the  base  of  the  steps  the  deep  cordon 
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of  soldiers  opposes  a  solid  wall  to  other  accumulating 
crowds  until  the  Church  shall  open  its  portals  again.  The 
mass  grows  rapidly  blacker  and  denser.  The  rain  falls 
thicker  and  thicker.  The  drip  from  the  umbrellas  becomes 
a  rivulet  that  spills  onto  the  hats  of  men  and  into  and 
through  the  hats  of  women;  the  rivulets  become  streams 
that  cascade  into  bosoms  and  down  the  backs  of  necks. 

The  crowd  increases  in  numbers  and  pressure.  It  be- 
gins to  surge  and  sway.  Its  humors  rise  and  fall  with 
every  fluctuation  of  light  and  shadow  in  the  sky,  with  every 
flying  word  of  hope  or  despair  from  those  in  front  where 
the  troopers  wall  the  way.  The  umbrellas  are  uneasy,  and 
jostle  and  poke  each  other;  the  tired  among  them  try  to 
get  down,  the  restless  try  to  go  up,  and  there  is  room  for 
neither.  At  last,  when  endurance  seems  no  longer  possible, 
sudden  commotion  seizes  them  all.  They  flutter  and  claw 
each  other  in  universal  wild  collapse,  and  their  owners 
are  swayed  or  lifted  by  tremendous  paroxysms  of  pressure 
from  every  side  at  once.  But  there  is  no  progress.  The 
movement  spends  its  force;  and  spirits  go  down,  and  um- 
brellas up,  once  more. 

Another  endless  wait,  more  futile  pattering  of  wit  and 
philosophy  in  the  despairing  effort  to  forget  increasing  wet- 
ness and  exhaustion.  Finally,  another  spasm  of  the  um- 
brellas. Something  has  given  way.  The  multitude  surges, 
sways,  and  rolls  forward.  The  slighter  are  caught  from  their 
feet  and  carried  along  like  chips  in  the  rapids.  The  weaker 
are  crushed  into  breathlessness  and  terror.  The  nervous  weep 
and  scream.  The  stronger  and  the  more  impatient  set 
their  teeth  and  swear  a  prayer  or  two  in  the  Roman  idiom. 
Somehow  they  are  up  the  long  flights  of  steps  and  at  the 
door, — to  be  jammed  against  the  immense  closed  grating 
of  the  church's  entrance. 

Another  wait,  more  rain,  more  jest  and  lament  and 
exchange  of  protest,  and  the  iron  chancels  swing  apart. 
Ten  minutes  of  murderous  thrust  and  squeeze  that  rack 
body  and  soul  almost  to  the  sundering  of  the  parts,  and  the 
relentless  barrier  closes  again.    Eavespouts  hundreds  of  feet 
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above  spew  heavy  gobs  of  water  on  the  helpless  mites 
below.  The  lofty  windows  of  the  Vatican  at  one  side,  the 
huge  colonnades  with  their  scores  of  colossal  saints  on  both 
sides,  the  giant  obelisk  and  the  majestic  fountains  between, 
look  down  unmoved  upon  this  latest  recurrence  of  the  oft- 
repeated  scene. 

Another  paroxysm,  and  the  gratings  part  again.  In 
the  tempestuous  crush  through  the  channel  between  the 
iron  posts,  the  human  anatomy  is  rolled  and  kneaded  like 
a  pellet,  to  expand  with  relief  that  is  like  an  explosion  as 
the  whirling  pressure  shoots  it  with  sudden  violence  into 
the  calmer  spaces  under  the  lofty  portico.  From  the  bodily 
stress  and  mental  perturbation  of  the  struggle  outside  of 
the  doors,  the  multitude,  grown  suddenly  gentler,  streams 
through  the  solemn  portals  into  the  spacious  obscurity  of 
Christendom's  mightiest  temple.  Slowly  and  compactly,  it 
flows  on  under  the  immense  vault  toward  distant  giant 
pillars  upon  which  a  faintly  reflected  gleam  suggests  the 
near  presence  of  the  chapel  in  which  the  Pope  is  making  his 
last  appearance  to  men. 

Once  beyond  the  pillars,  all  eyes  strain  forward  to  the 
great  chancel  through  whose  monumental  bars  there  issues 
a  richly  blended  radiance  of  color  and  light.  The  light  is 
from  eighteen  giant  tapers,  burning  in  serene  vigil  suggestive 
of  everlasting  time  at  the  sides  and  rear  of  the  catafalque 
and  figure  the  multitudes  have  come  to  see;  the  color  is 
from  the  catafalque  and  figure  themselves.  Eight  feet 
above  the  pavement  and  near  at  hand,  on  the  inclined 
resting  place  of  purple  and  gold,  in  majestic  golden  mitre 
and  lace  and  gold  and  purple  vestments,  guarded  by  four 
towering  giants  in  gold  and  silver  helmets  and  gold  and 
scarlet  uniform,  lies  the  mortal  remnant  of  Benedict  XV, 
Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God,  reigning  Pope  since  eight 
years  ago,  when  the  heart  of  Pius  the  Tenth  was  broken 
by  the  world  war. 

Is  this  what  has  brought  out  on  a  dark  and  inclement 
day  in  the  Roman  winter  a  hundred  thousand  men  and 
women   and   children,    and   will   bring   other   hundreds   of 
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thousands  (for  the  rumor  of  entombment  tonight  was 
false), — a  dead  man  awaiting  the  hour  of  his  laying  away  in 
earth  with  the  unnumbered  millions  that  slumber  in  its 
bosom?  It  is  more  than  this.  There  are,  indeed,  the  merely 
curious,  who  would  have  come  with  almost  equal  eagerness 
to  look  upon  the  remnant  of  another  man  who  had  stirred 
the  public  interest,  and  would  follow  any  crowd  to  any 
place;  but  even  these  have  dropped  their  jest  and  chatter 
now,  and  move  on  through  the  dim  vistas  more  nearly  in 
the  spirit  of  those  whose  bending  knees  and  whispered 
prayers  are  testimony  to  something  deeper  than  curiosity. 
The  gorgeously  vested  figure  beneath  the  serene  light  of 
the  candles  is  not  a  dead  man:  it  is  a  symbol.  To  the  en- 
lightened devout,  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  farthest-reaching 
communion  in  the  world;  a  communion  embracing  men  and 
women,  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  nameless,  bond  and  free, 
untaught  and  erudite,  a  communion  that  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  the  earth;  a  communion  reaching 
into  time  as  well  as  space,  and  bringing  together  the  sons 
of  ancient  days  and  modern  in  the  one  great  family  of 
those  that  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him, 
and  find  him.  To  the  ignorant  devout,  it  is  a  symbol  of 
the  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  to  grant  indulgence, 
to  bless  by  the  making  of  a  mystic  sign  or  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  to  ease  the  soul  in  its  passage  from  this  world  and 
insure  its  repose  in  the  next.  To  the  skeptic,  it  is  the  symbol 
of  intrigue,  chicanery,  and  the  love  of  power,  of  the  fondness 
for  mummery  and  the  spectacular,  of  the  inertness  and 
sloth  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  human  willingness  to  be 
deceived  by  others  and  by  self.  To  the  student,  it  is  the 
symbol  of  continuity  in  history  and  of  the  eternity  of 
Rome,  who  ruled  first  by  force  of  arms,  a  second  time  by 
force  of  reason,  and  still  continues  her  sway  by  the  power 
of  sentiment.  To  the  philosopher,  it  symbolizes  all  of  these, 
and  sums  them  up  in  the  persistent  and  instinctive  longing 
of  the  human  heart  to  yield  itself  to  an  Infinite  Authority. 
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In  a  time  of  rapidly  changing  social  environment,  it 
becomes  peculiarly  important  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
that  kind  of  conduct  which  the  body  of  society  actually 
and  habitually  does  approve  as  ethical  and  the  kind  of 
conduct  which  by  its  adaptation  to  changing  circumstances 
would  really  be  calculated  to  achieve  the  ends  that  society 
desires.  In  accordance  with  the  significance  of  the  Latin 
mores,  I  think  that  we  may  fairly  preserve  the  word  moral 
to  designate  the  human  behavior  which  society  does  custom- 
arily consider  right  and  proper  and  use  the  term  socially 
desirable  for  that  more  thoroughly  rationalized  behavior 
which  would  really  be  conducive  to  social  welfare.  The 
following  paragraphs  attempt  a  partial  description  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  moral,  and  a  consideration  of  reasons 
why  the  moral  not  only  tends  to  lag  behind  the  socially 
desirable,  but  in  some  cases  actually  to  differ  from  the 
socially  desirable  in  essential  and  fundamental  ways.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  main  part  of  our  task,  however,  we 
may  say  a  few  words  in  justification  and  explanation  of  the 
meanings  which  we  attach  to  these  words,  moral  and  socially 
desirable. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  disparaging  sense  in 
which  we  shall  use  the  term  moral,  to  designate  the  socially 
approved  rather  than  the  socially  desirable,  has  been  chosen 
without  due  consideration.  The  social  world  has  come  upon 
an  age  of  such  rapid  environmental  change  and  such  lagging 
readjustment   that   the  difference  between   the   two  kinds 
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of  conduct  is  unusually  and  tragically  evident,  and  this  dis- 
astrous difference  has  bred  a  salutary,  if  sometimes  violent 
and  inchoate,  spirit  of  revolt.  In  recognition  of  the  essential 
sanity  of  this  revolt  and  as  an  earnest  of  the  true  purpose 
in  hand,  we  have  deliberately  chosen  to  restrict  the  meaning 
of  the  word  moral  to  the  worst  of  many  possible  meanings. 
By  the  mere  choice  of  definition,  we  thus  throw  suspicion 
upon  a  word  which  for  our  fathers  always  had  a  desirable 
if  uncriticized  connotation,  and  hence  gain  a  momentum 
in  the  desired  direction  of  revolt.  Indeed,  we  can  now 
state,  to  the  dismay  of  our  ancestors,  that  it  is  an  evident 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  social  reform  that,  in  order 
to  have  any  large  significance,  it  must  certainly  controvert 
existing  social  habits  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  immoral. 

As  to  the  phrase,  socially  desirable,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  with  considerable  definiteness  that  we  can  mean  by 
this  term  merely  the  kind  of  behavior  that  will  lead  to 
ends  which  satisfy  in  the  largest  measure  the  interests 
which  the  individuals  of  society  actually  do  hold  or  will 
hold  as  these  ends  come  into  fulfillment.  Social  welfare 
certainly  could  not  consist  in  obtaining  things  which  in 
the  long  run  do  not  satisfy  the  instincts  and  predispositions 
with  which  men  are  actually  endowed.  It  is  necessary  to 
point  this  out  with  some  clearness  in  order  to  avoid  any 
of  those  fallacious,  absolutistic  considerations  as  to  what 
the  interests  of  society  ought  to  be.  Such  considerations 
are,  I  believe,  entirely  meaningless,  since  there  never  could 
be  any  criteria  for  judging  what  this  "ought"  is.  In  place 
of  such  speculations,  we  have  on  our  hands  the  very  prac- 
tical business  of  finding  out  by  the  scientific  methods  of 
experimentation  and  reflection  what  men  actually  do  want 
and  then  planning  the  methods  by  which  they  can  get  it. 
The  difficulties  of  such  a  task  can  not  deter  us  from  its 
essay.  It  is  in  fact  the  chief  and  never-ending  business  of 
man. 

Let  us  now  try  to  obtain  some  partial  idea  as  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  moral  concepts.  Without  being  so 
presumptuous  as  to  attempt  any  complete  analysis,  we  can 
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distinguish  rather  clearly  four  distinct  reasons  which  ac- 
count for  the  introduction  or  perpetuation  of  certain  moral 
ideas  in  the  community.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  fairly  evident 
evolutionary  reason  for  the  social  presence  of  those  moral 
ideas  which  have  been  advantageous  in  the  competitive 
struggle  for  existence  between  social  groups  or  between 
groups  and  their  natural  environment,  and  hence  have 
tended  to  persist  in  accordance  with  the  evolutionary 
principle  of  natural  selection.  A  second  reason  for  the 
perpetuation  and  introduction  of  moral  ideas  can  be  found 
when  the  ideas  involved  have  been  advantageous  to  the 
ruling  groups  within  the  body  of  society,  since  in  such 
cases  there  is  a  conscious  or  unconscious  tendency  for  the 
ruling  groups,  political,  religious,  or  economic,  to  impose 
upon  the  whole  of  society  the  moral  ideas  which  react  to 
their  own  advantage.  A  third  reason  why  moral  concepts 
may  be  introduced  or  preserved  can  lie  in  the  fact  that  they 
correspond  with  the  general  idea  of  the  whole  group  as  to 
what  actually  leads  to  social  welfare,  i.e.,  in  the  long  run 
to  the  satisfaction  of  interests.  And  a  final  and  very  im- 
portant reason  for  the  survival  of  almost  any  moral  ideas 
lies  in  the  momentum  which  they  obtain  after  they  become 
customary,  a  momentum  which  as  we  shall  see  may  bear 
little  relation  to  the  desirability  of  the  idea  either  for  the 
social  group  as  a  whole  or  for  its  ruling  classes.  We  thus 
have  four  agencies  at  work  determining  the  moral  ideas 
of  a  community:  natural  selection  of  ideas  having  survival 
value;  conscious  or  unconscious  imposition  of  ideas  ad- 
vantageous to  the  ruling  groups;  general  social  approval; 
and  momentum.  Let  us  now  consider  in  more  detail  the 
action  of  these  four  agencies,  to  determine  in  particular 
how  far  they  will  tend  to  perpetuate  a  system  of  morals 
which  is  really  socially  desirable. 

At  first  sight,  it  might  seem  obvious  that  the  great 
group  of  moral  ideas  which  have  had  survival  value  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  of  the  community  that  held  them 
must  necessarily  be  ideas  which  are  socially  desirable,  since 
we  may  tacitly  accept  the  optimistic  and,  strictly  speaking, 
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un-Christian  assumption  that  "this-lifeness"  is  desirable. 
Reflection,  however,  shows  us  three  reasons  why  moral 
ideas  which  have  survival  value  may  not  be  socially  desir- 
able. 

In  the  first  place,  moral  ideas  which  have  had  survival 
value  in  the  past  are  sure  to  persist  in  the  community  even 
when  the  environment  has  been  greatly  altered.  In  some 
cases,  the  ideas  which  have  thus  remained  may,  under  the 
new  conditions,  not  only  lose  their  survival  value  but 
actually  become  extremely  destructive  to  the  society  that 
holds  them.  Thus  the  belief  of  the  Arab  warrior  that  sal- 
vation and  bliss  are  the  lot  of  those  who  die  on  the  field 
of  battle  was  undoubtedly  advantageous  to  the  tribe  as  a 
whole  in  its  competitive  struggle  for  existence  with  hostile 
tribes  of  somewhat  the  same  size  and  using  similar  methods 
of  warfare.  When  today,  however,  this  same  moral  con- 
cept leads  the  Mussulman  warriors  of  North  Africa  to 
charge  blindly  the  machine  guns  of  trained  European 
troops,  it  provides  a  contributory  cause  for  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  warlike  nomadic  tribes  and  their  replace- 
ment by  peoples  of  less  warlike  and  more  industrial  temper. 
In  other  cases  the  retention  of  moral  notions  which  no 
longer  have  survival  value  may  merely  be  ludicrous  and 
inconvenient.  Thus  the  abstinence  of  Jews  from  pork  and 
their  insistence  on  special  rites  for  the  preparation  of  kosher 
meat  have  their  origin  in  customs  of  real  hygienic  value  in 
the  original  Jewish  environment. 

A  second  consideration  which  will  make  us  proceed 
cautiously  in  our  valuation  of  moral  ideas  which  have 
survival  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  buy 
mere  physical  survival  at  too  high  a  price.  Thus,  to  use 
a  somewhat  timeworn  example,  the  system  of  morals  which 
was  inculcated  in  Sparta  in  classical  times  was  certainly 
distinguished  by  its  success  in  promoting  Lacedaemonian 
supremacy  in  the  competitive  struggles  between  the  Greek 
states,  and  yet  can  hardly  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
Sparta  rather  than  Athens  has  been  the  greater  contributor 
to    social    welfare.    Thus,    although    a    certain    period    of 
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survival  is  obviously  necessary,  it  is  certainly  not  true  that 
survival  efficiency  is  an  exclusive  criterion  of  a  nation's 
success  in  obtaining  the  socially  desirable.  Similar  con- 
siderations apply  to  the  acts  of  individuals  and  may  be 
used  somewhat  sparingly  to  justify  the  voluntary  assump- 
tion of  martyrdom  and  to  explain  the  essentially  Christian 
doctrine  of  success  achieved  through  failure. 

A  third  reason  why  moral  ideas  which  have  survival 
value  may  not  necessarily  be  socially  desirable  arises  when 
the  ideas  in  question  have  survival  value  only  for  a  par- 
ticular social  group  and  are  actually  harmful  to  other 
groups  which  have  just  as  legitimate  a  claim  upon  the 
interests  of  society  as  a  whole.  Thus  the  kind  of  national 
patriotism  which  leads  to  a  desire  for  military  victory  with- 
out reference  to  the  world  order  which  will  result  therefrom 
is  not  unknown.  Let  us  hope  that  this  blind  "my  country, 
right  or  wrong"  patriotism  may  some  day  cease  to  be 
present  in  the  so-called  historical  teaching  of  our  primary 
schools.  Why  is  it  that  the  vicious  ideas  of  a  labor  union 
are  "propaganda"  and  those  of  a  chamber  of  commerce 
"history"? 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  second  of 
the  reasons  which  were  listed  as  useful  in  explaining  the 
system  of  morals  actually  held  by  any  society,  namely,  the 
fact  that  moral  ideas  which  are  advantageous  to  the  ruling 
groups  will  tend  to  be  introduced  and  perpetuated  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  by  the  prestige  of  these  groups. 
To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  should  be  stated  at  once 
that  there  is  nothing  inherently  socially  undesirable  in  the 
perpetuation  of  ideas  which  react  to  the  advantage  of  the 
ruling  classes  in  the  community.  Such  an  anarchistic 
notion  could  only  be  held  by  one  who  believes  that  it  is 
possible  and  desirable  for  a  society  to  live  and  progress 
without  the  presence  of  ruling  and  controlling  groups  at 
all.  The  majority  of  social  reformers  in  occidental  societies, 
however,  are  merely  dissatisfied  with  the  ideals  and  per- 
formance of  the  groups  now  in  control,  and  understand  the 
desirability  of  a  system  of  moral  ideas  which  would  react 
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to  the  advantage  of  more  enlightened  ruling  classes  and 
tend  to  their  perpetuation.  Thus,  respect  for  constituted 
authority,  a  moral  idea  which  has  always  been  fostered 
by  the  ruling  classes,  is  always  socially  desirable  when  the 
behavior  of  the  ruling  classes  is  itself  on  the  whole  socially 
desirable.  It  is  the  blind,  unreasoning  persistence  of  this 
moral  idea  in  the  face  of  facts  and  census  reports,  surveys 
and  industrial  investigations,  war  and  famine,  that  we  must 
deplore. 

The  fact  that  moral  ideas  which  do  react  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  ruling  classes  are  pretty  generally  fostered  by 
them  will  be  evident  on  an  examination  of  the  facts.  Thus, 
in  the  field  of  politics  the  ruling  groups  promote  with  par- 
ticular attention  a  respect  for  their  authority,  employing 
not  only  direct  punishments  for  such  offenses  as  contempt 
of  court  or  resistance  to  an  officer,  but  indirectly  bolstering 
their  authority  by  pomp  and  regalia,  from  the  gowns  and 
wigs  of  justices  to  the  melodramatic  gesture  with  which  a 
petty  federal  investigator  throws  open  his  coat  to  show 
his  badge  of  office.  In  the  economic  world,  the  groups  in 
power  have  sanctified  the  rights  of  private  property  until 
an  institution  which  had  the  original  function  of  assuring 
the  convenience  afforded  by  the  individual  control  of  such 
personal  belongings  as  clothes  and  implements  of  the 
chase  has  been  extended  to  a  point  where  single  individuals 
may  now  actually  own  and  control  the  very  land  and  tools 
of  production  which  the  great  masses  of  people  need  for 
their  life  work,  and  thus  levy  in  effect  a  tax  on  the  actual 
producers  for  the  right  to  labor.  And  even  in  the  field  of 
religion  there  are  advantages  for  the  ruling  classes,  since 
the  sacredness  of  the  priestly  office  is  still  some  consolation 
for  a  controlling  group  whose  prestige  has  in  general  suf- 
fered a  severe  decline. 

That  the  above  and  many  other  moral  notions  have 
been  preserved  partly  because  of  their  advantage  to  the 
ruling  classes  seems  evident.  A  description  of  one  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  ruling  classes  in  the  primitive  tribes 
of   the    Bismarck    Archipelago    maintain    their    supremacy 
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will  furnish  interesting  analogies  for  those  who  are  able  to 
preserve  a  certain  degree  of  scientific  detachment  in  view- 
ing the  antics  of  their  own  social  group. 

'There  is,"  writes  Mr.  Romilly,  who  witnessed  some 
Dukduk  initiations,  "a  most  curious  and  interesting 
institution,  by  which  the  old  men  of  the  tribe  band 
themselves  together,  and,  by  working  on  the  super- 
stitions of  the  rest,  secure  for  themselves  a  comfortable 
old  age  and  unbounded  influence.  .  .  .  The  Dukduk  is 
a  spirit,  which  assumes  a  visible  and  presumably  tangible 
form  and  makes  its  appearance  at  certain  fixed  times. 
Its  arrival  is  invariably  fixed  for  the  day  the  new  moon 
becomes  visible.  It  is  announced  a  month  beforehand 
by  the  old  men,  and  is  always  said  to  belong  to  one  of 
them.  During  that  month  great  preparations  of  food 
are  made,  and  should  any  young  man  have  failed  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  on  the  occasion  of  its  last 
appearance,  he  receives  a  pretty  strong  hint  to  the 
effect  that  the  Dukduk  is  displeased  with  him,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  his  offending  twice.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  old  men,  who  alone  have  the 
power  of  summoning  the  Dukduk  from  his  home  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  are  too  weak  to  work,  and  to 
provide  themselves  with  food  or  dewarra,  the  reason 
for  this  hint  seems  to  be  pretty  obvious. 

"At  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  singing  and  drum- 
beating  is  heard  out  at  sea,  and,  as  soon  as  there  is 
enough  light  to  see  them,  five  or  six  canoes,  lashed  to- 
gether with  a  platform  built  over  them,  are  seen  to  be 
slowly  advancing  towards  the  beach.  Two  most  extra- 
ordinary figures  appear  dancing  on  the  platform,  utter- 
ing shrill  cries,  like  a  small  dog  yelping.  They  seem  to 
be  about  ten  feet  high,  but  so  rapid  are  their  movements 
that  it  is  difficult  to  observe  them  carefully.  However, 
the  outward  and  visible  form  assumed  by  them  is  in- 
tended to  represent  a  gigantic  cassowary,  with  the  most 
hideous   and   grotesque   of  human    faces.     The   dress, 
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which  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  draconaena,  certainly 
looks  much  like  the  body  of  this  bird,  but  the  head  is 
like  nothing  but  the  head  of  a  Dukduk.  It  is  a  conical- 
shaped  erection,  about  five  feet  high,  made  of  very  fine 
basket  work,  and  gummed  all  over  to  give  a  surface  on 
which  the  diabolical  countenance  is  depicted.  No  arms 
or  hands  are  visible,  and  the  dress  extends  down  to  the 
knees.  The  old  men,  doubtless,  are  in  the  secret,  but 
by  the  alarmed  look  on  the  faces  of  the  others  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  they  imagine  that  there  is  nothing  human 
about  these  alarming  visitors.  As  soon  as  the  canoes 
touch  the  beach,  the  two  Dukduks  jump  out,  and  at 
once  the  natives  fall  back,  so  as  to  avoid  touching  them. 
If  a  Dukduk  is  touched,  even  by  accident,  he  very 
frequently  tomahawks  the  unfortunate  native  on  the 
spot.  After  landing,  the  Dukduks  dance  round  each 
other,  imitating  the  ungainly  motion  of  the  cassowary, 
and  uttering  their  shrill  cries.  During  the  whole  of 
their  stay  they  make  no  sound  but  this.  It  would  never 
do  for  them  to  speak,  for  in  that  case  they  might  be 
recognized  by  their  voices.  Nothing  more  is  to  be  done 
now  till  evening,  and  they  occupy  their  time  running 
up  and  down  the  beach,  through  the  village,  and  into 
the  bush,  and  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  turning  up  in  the 
most  unexpected  manner,  and  frightening  the  natives 
half  out  of  their  wits.  During  the  day  a  little  house  has 
been  built  in  the  bush,  for  the  Dukduk's  benefit.  No 
one  but  the  old  men  knows  exactly  where  this  house  is, 
as  it  is  carefully  concealed.  Here  we  may  suppose  the 
restless  spirit  unbends,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  has  his 
meals.  Certainly  no  one  would  venture  to  disturb  him. 
In  the  evening  a  vast  pile  of  food  is  collected,  and  is 
borne  off  by  the  old  men  into  the  bush,  every  man 
making  his  contribution  to  the  meal.  The  Dukduk,  if 
satisfied,  maintains  a  complete  silence;  but  if  he  does 
not  think  the  amount  collected  sufficient,  he  shows  his 
disapprobation  by  yelping  and  leaping." 
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Could  this  "yelping  and  leaping"  bear  any  analogy  to 
the  behavior  of  dissatisfied  members  of  our  own  ruling 
class? 

To  return  now  to  our  task  of  explaining  the  stock  of 
moral  ideas  actually  present  in  society,  we  must  consider 
the  important  fact  that  many  moral  ideas  agree  with  the 
results  of  what  actual  ethical  thinking  the  group  has  carried 
out,  so  that  society  as  a  whole  pretty  well  believes  that 
moral  conduct  will  really  lead  to  social  welfare.  Indeed, 
the  very  fact  that,  in  common  thinking,  no  clear  distinction 
has  been  made  between  the  moral  and  the  socially  desirable 
indicates  the  universality  of  such  a  sanction  for  much  of 
our  system  of  morals.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  typical 
Anglo-Saxon  is  questioned  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  desir- 
ability of  chastity,  he  is  almost  sure,  if  he  can  overcome 
his  natural  aversion  to  an  attempt  at  clear  thinking  with 
regard  to  so  important  a  matter,  to  say  without  hesitation 
that  chastity  makes  for  social  welfare,  and  by  calling 
attention  to  the  dangers  of  venereal  disease,  to  the  disaster 
of  children  without  fathers  to  assist  in  their  training  and 
education,  and  to  the  emotional  unsatisfactoriness  of  pro- 
miscuity, he  will  make  it  clear  that  the  ideal  of  chastity  does 
correspond,  in  so  far  as  he  has  done  any  thinking,  with  his 
notion  as  to  what  will  work  for  social  welfare. 

The  reason  why  we  must  proceed  cautiously  in  evalu- 
ating moral  ideas  which  thus  appeal  to  the  popular  mind  as 
leading  to  social  well-being  is  of  course  the  obvious  one  that 
the  popular  mind  is  neither  well  informed,  nor  accurate  and 
industrious  in  its  habits  of  thought,  and  in  particular,  under 
the  influence  of  a  church  whose  chief  ethical  interest  was 
in  the  affairs  of  another  world,  has  paid  little  attention 
to  the  more  sensible  ethical  study  of  what  kind  of  conduct 
will  bring  a  happy  fruition  in  this  world  of  the  actual  wishes 
which  mankind  possess.  Thus,  for  example,  in  pointing 
out  the  very  obvious,  although  none  the  less  real,  pitfalls 
which  can  be  avoided  by  a  chaste  life,  it  is  usually  evident 
that  the  typical  Anglo-Saxon  is  more  interested  in  finding 
reasons  to  support  his  own  highly  emotional  and  unanalyzed 
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moral  convictions  as  to  the  desirability  of  chastity  than  in 
subjecting  the  important  and  difficult  problems  of  the  sexual 
life  to  an  intelligent  investigation.  For  one  really  interested 
in  a  rational  determination  of  the  social  desirability  of 
chastity,  the  serious  pathological  disturbances  which  under 
certain  conditions  result  from  a  life  of  continence  would 
loom  fully  as  big  as  the  isolated  dreadfulnesses  of  the  world 
of  vice.  Considerations  of  this  kind  should  make  us  cautious 
in  accepting  a  popular  verdict  as  to  the  social  desirability 
of  any  particular  moral  idea. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  fourth  and  last  agency  which 
we  classified  as  useful  in  explaining  the  system  of  morality 
actually  present  in  a  society,  namely,  the  inherent  mo- 
mentum which  tends  to  preserve  the  actually  existing  moral 
ideas  whatever  they  may  be.  To  a  certain  degree,  this 
momentum  is  merely  an  expression  of  that  general  inertia 
of  the  human  mind  which  longs  for  peace  and  fixity  even 
in  the  most  neutral  of  human  affairs.  The  unwillingness  of 
the  clerk  to  change  his  methods  of  bookkeeping,  the  satis- 
faction of  the  country  laborer  in  telling  over  and  over  again 
the  small  incident  of  yesterday,  and  the  contentedness  of 
the  professor  in  repeating  to  dwindling  classes  lectures  once 
thrilling  in  the  good  old  days  when  the  principle  of  econ- 
omic determinism  was  unsuspected,  when  Freud  was  still 
a  name,  and  sociology  a  pleasant  mythology — all  testify 
to  the  human  desire  for  an  uneventful  heaven.  In  the  case 
of  moral  ideas,  however,  we  often  have,  added  to  this 
general  intellectual  sluggishness  which  would  preserve  an 
unchanging  point  of  view,  an  extraordinary  emotional 
coloring  which  guards  our  moral  notions  against  even  the 
most  rational  attack. 

These  emotional  forces  which  are  so  strong  in  preserving 
the  existing  system  of  morals  are  sometimes  due  to  the  long 
habituation  of  the  race  to  the  idea  in  question — long  an- 
cestral experience  with  any  mode  of  action  often  involving 
an  unreasoned  attachment  to  that  procedure,  as  illustrated 
perhaps  by  the  trivial  example  of  the  agreeableness  of  the 
open   fire   compared   with   the   uninspiring   convenience   of 
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the  steam  radiator.  A  second  element  in  the  emotional 
coloring  which  accompanies  moral  ideas  arises  from  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  moral  code  is  learned  in  childhood, 
at  the  mother's  knee  or  in  the  hypnotic  surroundings  of 
the  church,  circumstances  more  favorable  to  emotional 
acceptance  than  to  rational  investigation.  Finally,  the 
moral  code  obtains  tremendous  emotional  support  from 
that  powerful  gregarious  instinct  which  makes  even  the 
clearest  thinkers  ache  to  conform  to  the  opinions  of  their 
fellows. 

In  order  to  prevent  misunderstandings,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  we  can  have  no  quarrel  with  any  emotional 
support  for  those  moral  ideas  which  stand  in  agreement 
with  what  is  socially  desirable.  Indeed  the  stabilizing  effect 
of  such  support,  in  tending  to  prevent  too  rapid  and  un- 
considered changes  in  the  moral  code,  has  an  undoubted 
although  probably  overestimated  value.  The  emotional 
coloring  which  transfuses  the  moral  system  is,  however, 
peculiarly  vicious,  not  when  it  defers  our  decision  to  act 
in  accordance  with  a  new  ethical  insight,  but  when  it  pre- 
vents the  discussion  and  rational  investigation  of  the  moral 
code  to  determine  the  measure  of  its  agreement  with  the 
socially  desirable.  Such  restrictions  are  a  denial  of  the 
supreme  function  of  creative  intelligence. 

Attempted  restriction  of  the  proper  field  for  rational 
investigation  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  common  as  it  is 
harmful.  The  emotional  support  for  moral  ideas  will  often 
cover  them  with  the  veil  of  sacredness  or  protect  them  with 
a  set  of  mental  taboos  which  renders  them  inviolate  to 
discussion  or  investigation.  In  a  preceding  generation,  the 
protection  of  religious  ideas  from  rational  consideration, 
with  its  accompaniments  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  was  a 
common  phenomenon,  which  is  now  happily  restricted  to 
the  more  provincial  communities.  In  the  present  genera- 
tion, thanks  partly  to  the  activity  of  such  great  figures  as 
Freud  and  Havelock  Ellis,  and  partly  to  such  minor 
prophets  as  Ellen  Key  and  Margaret  Sanger,  we  are  grad- 
ually   bringing    the    difficult   and   complex  field  of  sexual 
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behavior  into  the  realm  of  rational  control.  And  the  first 
straws  are  indicating  that  even  patriotism,  and  the  pos- 
sessive instinct,  with  its  bulwark  of  institutionalized  private 
property,  may  soon  have  the  benefit  of  rational  and  con- 
structive criticism. 

This  completes  our  discussion  of  four  agencies  which 
are  active  in  determining  the  moral  ideas  of  a  community, 
namely:  natural  selection  of  ideas  having  survival  value; 
conscious  or  unconscious  imposition  of  ideas  advantageous 
to  the  ruling  groups;  general  social  approval;  and  momentum. 
The  discussion  has  been  both  amateurish  and  incomplete. 
It  will,  nevertheless,  have  served  its  purpose  if  it  calls 
attention,  however  feebly,  to  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
present  tragic  discrepancy  between  the  moral  ideas  held 
by  occidental  communities  and  those  socially  desirable  ideas 
which  would  really  be  conducive  to  social  welfare. 

The  actual  discovery  of  the  socially  desirable  is  a  never- 
ending  task.  To  it  we  must  bring  all  the  devotion  that  we 
can  muster  and  all  the  aids  that  intelligence  can  offer.  We 
must  trust  the  conclusions  of  the  trained  thinker  in  phil- 
osophy and  sociology  against  the  clever  aphorisms  of  those 
who  appeal  to  conventionality  and  to  the  obvious  emotions. 
We  must  distinguish  between  short-run  desires  and  the 
long-run  satisfaction  of  the  fundamental  aptitudes  and  in- 
stincts of  man.  And  above  all  we  must  not  fear  to  run  the 
risk  of  experimentation  and  failure  in  determining  the 
nature  of  these  instincts  and  the  methods  best  calculated 
for  satisfying  them. 
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THE  WEAVER  WHO  LOVED  A  PRINCESS 

Translated  from  the  Panchatantra,  i.  8 


ARTHUR    W.    RYDER 


Not  even  Brahma  sees  the  end 
Of  well-devised  deceit: 

The  weaver,  taking  Vishnu's  form, 
Embraced  the  princess  sweet. 


In  the  Molasses  Belt  is  a  city  called  Sugarcane  City. 
In  it  lived  two  friends,  a  weaver  and  a  carpenter.  Since 
they  were  past  masters  in  their  respective  crafts,  they  had 
earned  enough  money  by  their  labors  so  that  they  kept 
no  account  of  receipt  and  expenditure.  They  wore  soft, 
gaily  colored,  expensive  garments,  adorned  themselves  with 
flowers  and  betel-leaves,  and  diffused  odors  of  camphor, 
aloes,  and  musk.  They  worked  nine  hours  a  day,  after 
which  they  adorned  their  persons  and  met  for  recreation 
in  such  places  as  public  squares  or  temples.  They  made  the 
rounds  of  the  spots  where  society  gathered — theaters,  con- 
versaziones, birthday  parties,  banquets,  and  the  like — then 
went  home  at  twilight.    And  so  the  time  passed. 

One  day  there  was  a  great  festival,  an  occasion  when 
the  entire  population,  wearing  the  finest  ornaments  that 
each  could  afford,  began  sauntering  through  the  temples  of 
the  gods  and  other  public  places.  The  weaver  and  the 
carpenter,  like  the  rest,  put  on  their  best  things,  and  in 
squares  and  courtyards  inspected  the  faces  of  people  dressed 
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to  kill.  And  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  princess  seated  at 
the  window  of  a  stucco  palace.  The  vicinity  of  her  heart 
was  made  lovely  by  a  firm  bosom  with  the  curve  of  early 
youth.  Below  the  slender  waist  was  the  graceful  swell  of 
the  hips.  Her  hair  was  black  as  a  rain-cloud,  soft,  glossy, 
with  a  billowy  curl.  A  golden  earring  danced  below  an 
ear  that  seemed  a  hammock  where  Love  might  swing.  Her 
face  had  the  charm  of  a  new-blown,  tender  water-lily. 
Like  a  dream  she  took  captive  the  eyes  of  all,  as  she  sat 
surrounded  by  girl  friends. 

And  the  weaver,  ravished  by  lavish  loveliness,  since  the 
love-god  with  five  fierce  arrows  pierced  his  heart,  con- 
cealed his  feelings  by  a  supreme  effort  of  resolution,  and 
tottered  home,  seeing  nothing  but  the  princess  in  the 
whole  horizon.  With  long-drawn,  burning  sighs  he  tumbled 
on  the  bed  (though  it  had  not  been  made  up)  and  there  he 
lay.  He  perceived,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  her,  just  as 
he  had  seen  her,  and  there  he  lay,  reciting  poetry: 

Virtues  with  beauty  dwell: 

So  poets  sing, 
This  contradiction  not 

Considering: 
That  she,  so  cruel-sweet, 

Far,  far  apart, 
Tortures  my  body  still, 

Still  in  my  heart. 

Or  does  this  explain  it? 

One  heart  my  darling  took; 

One  pines  as  if  to  die; 
One  throbs  with  feeling  pure: 

How  many  hearts  have  I? 

If  all  the  world  from  virtue  draws 

A  blessing  and  a  gain, 
Why  should  all  virtue  in  my  maid, 

My  fawn-eyed  maiden,  pain? 


And  yet 
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Each  guards  his  home,  they  say; 
Yet  in  my  heart  you  stay, 
Burning  your  home  alway, 
Sweet,  heartless  one! 

That  these — her  bosom's  youthful  pride, 
Her  curling  hair,  her  sinuous  side, 
Her  blood-red  lip,  her  waist  so  small — 
Should  hurt  me,  is  not  strange  at  all: 
But  that  her  cheeks  so  clear,  so  bright, 
Should  torture  me,  is  far  from  right. 

Her  bosom,  like  an  elephant's  brow 
Swells,  saffron-scented.    How,  ah,  how 
May  I  thereon  my  bosom  lay, 
When  weary  love  is  tired  of  play, 
So,  fettered  in  her  arms,  to  keep 
A  vigil  waking  half,  half  sleep? 

If  fate  has  willed 

That  I  should  die, 
Are  there  no  means 

Save  that  soft  eye? 

You  see  my  love,  though  far  apart, 
Before  you  ever,  O  my  heart! 
Should  vision  cease  to  satisfy, 
Oh,  teach  your  magic  to  my  eye: 
For  even  her  presence  will  distress, 
If  bought  by  too  great  loneliness, 
Since  none — the  merciful  are  blest — 
Of  selfishness  may  stand  confessed. 

She  stole  his  luster  from  the  moon — 

The  moon  is  dull  and  cold; 
The  lily's  sheen  is  in  her  eyes — 

No  charge  of  theft  will  hold; 
The  elephant's  majesty  she  seized — 

Naught  knows  he  of  her  art; 
From  me  the  slender  maiden  took, 

Ah,  strange!  a  feeling  heart. 
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In  middle  air  I  see  my  love, 
On  earth  below,  in  heaven  above; 
In  life's  last  hour,  on  her  I  call: 
She  is,  like  Vishnu,  all-in-all. 

All  mental  states,  the  Buddha  said, 
Are  transient;  he  was  wrong: 

My  meditations  on  my  love 
Are  infinitely  long. 

In  such  lamentation,  his  thoughts  tossing  to  and  fro, 
the  night  dragged  drearily  away.  On  the  next  day  at  the 
customary  hour,  the  carpenter,  wearing  an  elegant  costume, 
came  as  usual  to  the  weaver's  house.  There  he  found  the 
weaver  with  arms  and  legs  sprawled  over  the  unmade  bed, 
heard  his  long-drawn,  burning  sighs,  and  noticed  his  pallid 
cheeks  and  trickling  tears.  Finding  him  in  this  condition,  he 
said:  "My  friend,  my  friend,  why  are  you  in  such  a  state  to- 
day?" But  the  poor  weaver,  though  questioned  repeatedly, 
was  too  embarrassed  to  say  a  word.  At  last  the  carpenter 
grew  weary  and  dropped  into  poetry: 

No  friend  is  he  whose  anger 
Compels  a  timid  languor, 

Nor  he  whom  all  must  anxiously  attend; 
But  when  you  trust  another 
As  if  he  were  your  mother, 

He  is  no  mere  acquaintance,  but  a  friend. 

Then,  after  examining  the  weaver's  heart  and  other  mem- 
bers with  a  hand  skilled  in  detecting  symptoms,  he  said: 
"Comrade,  if  my  diagnosis  is  correct,  your  condition  is  not 
the  result  of  fever,  but  of  love." 

Now  when  his  friend  voluntarily  introduced  the  subject, 
the  weaver  sat  up  in  bed  and  recited  a  stanza  of  poetry: 

You  find  repose  in  sore  disaster 
By  telling  things  to  clear-eyed  master, 
To  virtuous  servant,  gentle  friend, 
Or  wife  who  loves  you  to  the  end. 
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Then  he  related  his  whole  experience  from  the  moment 
he  laid  eyes  on  the  princess.  And  the  carpenter,  after  some 
reflection,  said:  "The  king  belongs  to  the  warrior  caste, 
while  you  are  a  business  man.  Have  you  no  reverence  for 
the  holy  law?" 

But  the  weaver  replied:  "The  holy  law  allows  a  warrior 
three  wives.  The  girl  may  be  the  daughter  of  a  woman  of 
my  caste.  That  may  explain  my  love  for  her.  What  says 
the  king  in  the  play? 

Surely,  she  may  become  a  warrior's  bride; 

Else,  why  these  longings  in  an  honest  mind? 
The  motions  of  a  blameless  heart  decide 

Of  right  and  wrong,  when  reason  leaves  us  blind. 

Thereupon  the  carpenter,  perceiving  his  determined  pur- 
pose, said:  "Comrade,  what  is  to  be  done  next?"  And  the 
weaver  answered:  "I  don't  know.  I  told  you  because  you 
are  my  friend."    And  to  this  he  would  not  add  a  word. 

At  last  the  carpenter  said:  "Rise,  bathe,  eat.  Say  fare- 
well to  despondency.  I  will  invent  something  such  that 
you  will  enjoy  with  her  the  delights  of  love  without  loss 
of  time." 

Then  the  weaver,  hope  reviving  at  his  friend's  promise, 
rose  and  returned  to  seemly  living.  And  the  next  day  the 
carpenter  came  bringing  a  brand-new  mechanical  bird,  like 
Garuda,  the  bird  of  Vishnu.  It  was  made  of  wood,  was 
gaily  painted  in  many  colors,  and  had  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  plugs. 

"Comrade,"  he  said  to  the  weaver,  "when  you  mount 
the  bird  and  insert  a  plug,  it  goes  wherever  you  wish.  And 
the  contrivance  alights  at  the  spot  where  you  pull  out  the 
plug.  It  is  yours.  This  very  night,  when  people  are  asleep, 
adorn  your  person,  disguise  yourself  as  Vishnu — my  wit 
and  skill  are  at  your  service — mount  this  Garuda  bird, 
alight  on  the  maidens'  balcony  of  the  palace,  and  make 
whatever  arrangements  you  like  with  the  princess.  I  have 
ascertained  that  the  princess  sleeps  alone  on  the  palace 
balcony." 
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When  the  carpenter  had  gone,  the  weaver  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  a  hundred  fond  imaginings.  He  took  a 
bath,  used  incense,  powders,  ointments,  betel,  scents  for 
the  breath,  flowers,  and  so  forth.  He  put  on  gay  garlands 
and  garments,  rich  in  fragrance.  He  adorned  himself  with 
a  diadem  and  other  jewelry.  And  when  the  night  came 
clear,  he  followed  the  carpenter's  instructions. 

Meanwhile  the  princess  lay  in  her  bed  alone  on  the 
palace  balcony  bathed  in  moonbeams.  She  gazed  at  the 
moon,  her  mind  idly  dallying  with  the  thought  of  love. 
All  at  once  she  spied  the  weaver,  disguised  as  Vishnu  and 
mounted  on  his  heavenly  bird.  At  sight  of  him  she  started 
from  her  bed,  adored  his  feet,  and  humbly  said:  "O  Lord, 
to  what  end  am  I  honored  by  this  visit?  Pray  command 
me.   What  am  I  to  do?" 

To  the  princess'  words  the  weaver,  in  dignified  and 
sweetly  modulated  accents,  made  stately  answer:  "Your- 
self, dear  maiden,  are  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to  earth." 
"But  I  am  merely  a  mortal  girl,"  said  she.  And  he  con- 
tinued: "Nay,  you  have  been  my  bride,  now  fallen  to  earth 
by  reason  of  a  curse.  It  is  I  who  have  so  long  protected 
you  from  contact  with  a  man.  I  will  now  wed  you  by  the 
ceremony  used  in  heaven."  And  she  assented,  for  she 
thought:  "It  is  a  thing  beyond  my  fondest  aspirations." 
And  he  married  her  by  the  ceremony  used  in  heaven. 

So  day  followed  day  in  the  enjoyment  of  love's  delights, 
each  day  witnessing  a  growth  in  passion.  Before  dawn  the 
weaver  would  mount  his  mechanical  Garuda,  would  bid 
her  farewell  with  the  words:  "I  depart  for  Vishnu's  heaven," 
and  would  always  reach  his  house  undetected. 

One  day  the  guards  at  the  women's  quarters  observed 
indications  that  the  princess  was  meeting  a  man,  and  in 
fear  of  their  very  lives  made  a  report  to  their  master. 
"O  King,"  they  said,  "be  gracious  and  confirm  our  personal 
security.  There  is  a  disclosure  to  be  made."  And  when  the 
king  assented,  the  guards  reported:  "O  King,  we  have 
used  anxious  care  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  men.  Yet 
indications  are  observed  that  Princess  Lovely  has  meetings 
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with  a  man.    Not  unto  us  does  it  fall  to  take  measures. 
The  king,  the  king  alone  is  prime  mover." 

Upon  this  information  the  king  pondered  with  troubled 
spirit: 

You  are  worried  when  you  hear  that  she  is  born; 

Picking  husbands  makes  you  anxious  and  forlorn; 

When  she  marries,  will  her  husband  be  a  churl? 

It  is  tough  to  be  the.  father  of  a  girl. 

Again: 

At  her  birth  she  steals  away  her  mother's  heart; 
Loving  friends,  when  she  is  older,  fall  apart; 
Even  married,  she  is  apt  to  bring  a  stain: 
Having  daughters  is  a  business  full  of  pain. 

When  a  poem  or  daughter  comes  out, 
The  author  is  troubled  with  doubt, 

With  a  doubt  that  his  questions  betray; 
Will  she  reach  the  right  hands? 
Will  she  please  as  she  stands? 

And  what  will  the  critics  say? 

Having  thus  considered  the  matter  from  every  point  of 
view,  he  sought  the  queen  and  said:  "My  dear  queen,  pray 
give  careful  attention  to  what  these  chamberlains  have  to 
say.  Who  is  this  offender  whom  the  death-god  seeks  today?" 

Now  when  they  had  related  the  facts,  the  queen  hastened 
in  great  perturbation  to  the  maidens'  apartments  and  found 
her  daughter  with  lips  sore  from  kissing  and  with  telltale 
traces  on  he-  limbs.  And  she  cried:  "You  wicked  girl! 
You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  family!  How  could  you  throw 
your  character  away?  Who  is  the  man  that  comes  to 
you?  The  death-god  has  looked  upon  him.  Dreadful  as 
things  are,  at  least  tell  the  truth."  Then  the  princess,  with 
shamefaced,  drooping  glances  recounted  the  whole  story 
of  the  weaver  disguised  as  Vishnu. 

Thereupon  the  queen,  with  laughing  countenance  and 
thrilling  in  every  limb,  hastened  to  the  king  and  said:  "O 
King,  you  are  indeed  fortunate.  It  is  blessed  Vishnu  who 
comes  each  night  in  person  to  our  daughter's  side.    He  has 
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married  her  by  the  ceremony  used  in  heaven.  This  very 
night  you  and  I  are  to  hide  in  the  window  niche  and  have 
sight  of  him.  But  with  mortals  he  does  not  exchange 
words." 

On  hearing  this,  the  king  was  glad  at  heart,  and  somehow 
lived  through  the  day,  which  seemed  a  hundred  years. 
When  night  came,  the  king  and  queen  stood  hidden  in  the 
window  niche  and  waited,  their  gaze  fixed  on  the  sky. 
Presently  the  king  descried  one  descending  from  heaven, 
mounted  on  Garuda,  grasping  the  conch-shell,  discus,  mace, 
marked  with  the  familiar  symbols.  And  feeling  as  if  drenched 
by  a  shower  of  nectar,  he  said  to  the  queen:  "There  is  none 
other  on  earth  so  blest  as  you  and  I,  whose  child  blessed 
Vishnu  seeks  with  love.  All  the  desires  nearest  our  hearts 
are  granted.  Now,  through  the  power  of  our  son-in-law,  I 
shall  reduce  the  whole  world  to  subjection." 

At  this  juncture  envoys  arrived  to  collect  the  yearly 
tribute  for  King  Valor,  monarch  of  the  south,  lord  of  nine 
million,  nine  hundred  thousand  villages.  But  the  king, 
proud  of  his  new  relationship  with  Vishnu,  did  not  show 
them  the  customary  honor,  so  that  they  grew  indignant 
and  said:  "Come,  King!  Pay-day  is  past.  Why  have  you 
failed  to  offer  the  taxes  due?  It  must  be  that  you  have 
recently  come  into  possession  of  some  unanticipated,  super- 
natural power  from  some  source  or  other,  that  you  irritate 
King  Valor,  who  is  a  flame,  a  whirlwind,  a  venomous 
serpent,  a  death-god."  Upon  this  the  king  showed  them 
his  bare  bottom.  And  they  returned  to  their  own  country, 
exaggerated  the  matter  a  hundred  thousand  fold,  and 
stirred  the  wrath  of  their  master. 

Then  the  southern  monarch,  with  his  troops  and  re- 
tainers, at  the  head  of  an  army  with  all  four  service  branches, 
marched  against  the  king.    And  he  angrily  cried: 

This  king  may  climb  the  heavenly  mount, 

May  plunge  beneath  the  sea; 
And  yet — I  promise  it — the  wretch 

Shall  soon  be  slain  by  me. 
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So  Valor  reached  the  country  by  marches  never  inter- 
rupted, and  ravaged  it.  And  the  inhabitants  who  survived 
the  slaughter  besieged  the  palace  gate  of  the  king  of  Sugar- 
cane City,  and  taunted  him.  But  what  he  heard  did  not 
cause  the  king  the  slightest  anxiety. 

On  the  following  day  the  forces  of  King  Valor  arrived  and 
invested  Sugarcane  City,  whereupon  hosts  of  counsellors 
and  chaplains  interceded  with  the  king:  "O  King,"  they 
said,  "a  powerful  enemy  has  arrived  and  invested  the  city. 
How  can  the  king  show  himself  so  unconcerned?"  And  the 
king  replied:  "You  gentlemen  may  be  quite  comfortable. 
I  have  devised  a  means  of  killing  this  foe.  What  I  am 
about  to  do  to  his  army,  you  too  will  learn  tomorrow 
morning."  After  this  address,  he  bade  them  provide  ade- 
quate defense  for  the  walls  and  gates. 

Then  he  summoned  Lovely  and  with  respectful  coaxing 
said:  "Dear  child,  relying  on  your  husband's  power,  we 
have  begun  hostilities  with  the  enemy.  This  very  night 
pray  speak  to  blessed  Vishnu  when  he  comes,  so  that  in 
the  morning  he  may  kill  this  enemy  of  ours." 

So  Lovely  delivered  to  him  at  night  her  father's  mes- 
sage, complete  in  every  particular.  On  hearing  it,  the  weaver 
laughed  and  said:  "Dear  love,  how  little  a  business  is  this, 
a  mere  war  with  men!  Why,  in  days  gone  by  I  have  with 
the  greatest  ease  slain  mighty  demons  by  the  thousand, 
and  they  were  armed  with  magic;  there  was  Hiranyakashipu, 
and  Kansa,  and  Madhu,  and  Kaitabha,  to  name  but  a 
few.  Go  then  and  say  to  the  king:  'Dismiss  anxiety.  In 
the  morning  Vishnu  will  slay  the  host  of  your  enemies  with 
his  discus.'" 

So  she  went  to  the  king  and  proudly  told  him  all.  Where- 
at he  was  overjoyed  and  commanded  the  doorkeeper  to 
have  proclamation  made  with  beat  of  drum  throughout  the 
city,  in  these  words:  "Whatever  any  shall  lay  hands  on 
during  tomorrow's  battle  in  the  camp  of  Valor  slain,  whether 
coined  money  or  grain  or  gold  or  elephant  or  horse  or 
weapon  or  other  object,  that  shall  remain  his  personal 
possession."    This  proclamation  delighted  the  citizens,  so 
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that  they  gossiped  together,  saying:  "This  king  of  ours  is 
a  lofty  soul,  unalarmed  even  in  the  presence  of  the  hostile 
host.    He  is  certain  to  kill  his  rival  in  the  morning." 

Meanwhile  the  weaver,  forgetting  love's  allurements, 
took  counsel  with  his  brooding  mind:  "What  am  I  to  do 
now?  Suppose  I  mount  the  machine  and  fly  away,  then  I 
shall  never  meet  my  pearl,  my  wife  again.  King  Valor  will 
drag  her  from  the  palace  after  killing  my  poor  father-in- 
law.  Yet  "if  I  accept  battle,  I  shall  meet  death,  who  puts 
an  end  to  every  heart's  desire.  But  death  is  mine  if  I  lose 
her.  Why  spin  it  out?  Death,  sure  death,  in  either  case. 
It  is  better,  then,  to  die  game.  Besides,  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  enemy,  if  they  see  me  accepting  battle  and  mounted 
on  Garuda,  will  think  me  the  genuine  Vishnu  and  will  flee. 
For  the  proverb  says: 

Let  resolution  guide  the  great, 
However  desperate  his  state, 
However  grim  his  hostile  fate: 

By  resolution  lifted  high, 
With  shrewd  decision  as  ally, 
He  grimly  sees  grim  trouble  fly. 


When  the  weaver  had  thus  resolved  on  battle,  the 
genuine  Garuda  made  respectful  representations  to  the 
genuine  Vishnu  in  heaven.  "O  Lord,"  he  said,  "in  a  city 
on  earth  called  Sugarcane  is  a  weaver  who,  disguising  him- 
self as  my  Lord,  has  wedded  a  princess.  As  a  result,  a 
more  powerful  monarch  of  the  south  has  marched  to  extir- 
pate the  king  of  Sugarcane  City.  Now  the  weaver  today 
takes  his  resolution  to  befriend  his  father-in-law.  This  then 
is  what  I  must  refer  to  your  decision.  If  he  meets  death  in 
battle,  then  scandal  will  arise  in  the  mortal  world  to  the 
effect  that  blessed  Vishnu  has  been  killed  by  the  king  of 
the  south.  Thereafter  sacrificial  offerings  will  fail,  and 
other  religious  ceremonies.  Then  atheists  will  destroy  the 
temples   of  the   Lord,   while   pilgrims   of  the   triple   staff, 
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devotees  of  blessed  Vishnu,  will  abstain  from  pious  journey- 
ings.  Such  being  the  condition  of  affairs,  decision  rests 
with  my  Lord." 

Then  blessed  Vishnu,  after  exhaustive  meditation, 
spoke  to  Garuda:  "O  King  of  the  winged,  your  reasoning  is 
just.  This  weaver  has  a  spark  of  divinity  in  him.  Therefore 
he  must  be  the  slayer  of  yonder  king.  And  to  bring  this 
about,  you  and  I  must  befriend  him.  My  spirit  shall  enter 
his  body,  you  are  to  inspire  his  bird,  and  my  discus,  his 
discus."    "So  be  it,"  said  Garuda,  assenting. 

Hereupon  the  weaver,  inspired  by  Vishnu,  gave  instruc- 
tions to  Lovely:  "Dear  love,  when  I  set  out  for  battle,  let 
all  things  be  made  ready  that  bring  a  benediction."  He 
then  performed  auspicious  ceremonies,  assumed  ornaments 
seemly  for  battle,  and  permitted  worshipful  offerings  of 
yellow  pigment,  black  mustard,  flowers,  and  the  like.  But 
when  the  friend  of  day-blooming  water-lilies,  the  blessed, 
thousand-beamed  sun  arose,  adorning  the  bridal  brow  of 
the  eastern  sky,  then  to  the  victorious  roll  of  the  war- 
drums,  the  king  issued  from  the  city  and  drew  near  the 
field  of  battle,  then  both  armies  formed  in  exact  array,  then 
the  infantry  came  to  blows.  At  this  moment  the  weaver, 
mounted  on  Garuda,  and  scattering  largess  of  gold  and 
precious  gems,  flew  from  the  palace  roof  toward  heaven's 
vault,  while  the  townspeople,  thrilling  with  wonder,  gazed 
and  adored,  then  beyond  the  city  he  hovered  above  his 
army,  and  drew  from  Vishnu's  conch  a  proud,  grand  burst 
of  martial  sound. 

At  the  blare  of  the  conch,  elephants,  horses,  chariots, 
foot-soldiers,  were  dismayed  and  many  garments  were 
fouled.  Some  with  shrill  screams  fled  afar.  Some  rolled  on 
the  ground,  all  purposive  movement  paralyzed.  Some  stood 
stock  still,  with  terrified  gaze  fixed  unwavering  on  heaven. 

At  this  point  all  the  gods  were  drawn  to  the  spot  by 
curiosity  to  see  the  fight,  and  Indra  said  to  Brahma: 
"Brahma,  is  this  some  imp  or  demon  who  must  needs  be 
slain?  For  blessed  Vishnu,  mounted  on  Garuda,  has  gone 
forth  to  battle  in  person."  At  these  words  Brahma  pondered: 
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"Lord  Vishnu's  discus  drinks  in  flood 
The  hostile  demons'  gushing  blood, 

And  strikes  no  mortal  flat: 
The  jungle  lion  who  can  draw 
The  tusker's  life  with  awful  paw, 

Disdains  to  crush  a  gnat. 

What  means  this  marvel?"  Thus  Brahma  himself  was 
astonished.    That  is  why  I  told  you: 

Not  even  Brahma  sees  the  end 

Of  well-devised  deceit: 
The  weaver,  taking  Vishnu's  form, 

Embraced  the  princess  sweet. 

While  the  very  gods  were  thus  pondering  with  tense 
interest,  the  weaver  hurled  his  discus  at  Valor.  This  discus, 
after  cutting  the  king  in  twain,  returned  to  his  hand.  At 
the  sight,  all  the  kings  without  exception  leaped  from  their 
vehicles,  and  with  hands,  feet,  and  head  drooping  in  limp 
obeisance,  they  implored  him  who  bore  the  form  of  Vishnu. 
"OLord, 

An  army,  leaderless,  is  slain. 

Be  mindful  of  this  and  spare  our  lives.  Command  us. 
What  are  we  to  do?" 

So  spoke  the  whole  throng  of  kings,  until  he  made  answer 
who  bore  the  form  of  Vishnu:  "Your  persons  are  secure 
henceforth.  Whatever  commands  you  receive  from  the 
local  king,  King  Stout-mail,  you  must  on  all  occasions 
unhesitatingly  perform."  And  all  the  kings  humbly  re- 
ceived his  instructions,  saying:  "Let  it  be  as  our  Lord 
commands." 

Thereupon  the  weaver  bestowed  on  Stout-mail  all  his 
rival's  wealth,  whether  men  or  elephants  or  chariots  or 
horses  or  stores  of  merchandise  or  other  riches,  while  he 
himself,  having  attained  the  special  majesty  of  those 
victorious,  enjoyed  all  known  delights  with  the  princess. 
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About  a  year  ago  I  published  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Mobility  of  the  Coast  Ranges"  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  not  only  geologists  but  also  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  general  public.  The  paper  was  a  discussion  of 
certain  observations  made  at  the  time  of  the  California 
Earthquake  of  1906  in  an  effort  to  comprehend  the  geo- 
logical significance  of  that  notable  disturbance  of  the 
earth's  crust;  and  was  in  particular  an  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  elastic  rebound  to  the  mechanics  of  crustal 
movement.  This  doctrine  states:  (1)  that  an  earthquake 
is  due  to  a  slip  on  a  rupture  in  the  earth's  crust  which  re- 
lieves a  condition  of  local  elastic  strain  in  the  rocks  which 
compose  it;  (2)  that  the  slip  occurs  only  when  the  stress 
has  accumulated  sufficiently  either  to  overcome  the  strength 
of  the  rocks,  thereby  creating  the  rupture,  on  which  the 
slip  is  effected,  or,  if  the  slip  occur  on  an  old  rupture,  to 
overcome  the  frictional  resistance  to  movement  on  that 
rupture;  (3)  that  when  the  slip  occurs  there  is  a  differential 
displacement  of  the  two  sides  of  the  slip,  which,  being  of 
the  nature  of  an  elastic  fling,  is  sudden  and  is  limited  to 
the  amount  necessary  to  relieve  the  immediate  impelling 
strain.  The  differential  displacement  due  to  the  slip  is 
called  in  geology  a  fault,  and  faults  are  among  the  most 
common  phenomena  with  which  the  geologist  has  to  deal 
in  his  studies  of  the  earth's  crust.  They  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  are  known  to  have  been  formed  at 
all   times  from   the  Archean   to  the  present.    Very  many 
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faults  show  large  displacements  measurable  in  thousands 
of  feet,  some,  indeed,  in  scores  of  miles.  These  large  faults 
can  not  be  supposed  to  have  been  effected  in  any  case  by 
a  single  slip,  since  the  amount  of  slip  is  limited  to  relief 
of  immediate  strain;  and  the  great  amount  of  displacement 
must  be  the  sum  of  many  movements  recurrent  on  the 
same  fracture  by  renewal  of  strain.  From  the  prevalence 
of  faults  and  their  distribution  in  time  it  is  a  fair  inference 
that  the  commotion  which  we  call  an  earthquake  is,  and 
always  has  been,  a  normal,  though  fitful,  condition  of  the 
earth's  crust;  and  this  inference  is  sustained  by  our  daily 
experience,  as  recorded  by  seismographs  the  world  over. 
In  my  application  of  the  doctrine  of  elastic  rebound  to 
the  earthquake  of  1906  it  became  obvious  that  the  slip 
which  caused  the  shock  must  have  been  preceded  by  a 
banking  up  of  elastic  stress,  and  that  this  accumulation 
should  have  found  expression  in  a  slow  strain  creep  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Evidence  of  this  strain  creep  was  found  both 
in  the  recorded  geodetic  data  and  in  certain  astronomical 
observations  that  had  been  carried  on  through  a  series  of 
years  at  the  International  Latitude  Service  station  at 
Ukiah  and  at  Lick  Observatory.  The  recognition  of  this 
strain  creep  as  a  preliminary  to  the  slip  which  caused  the 
earthquake  was  hailed  by  certain  scientific  men  who  saw 
its  implications,  as  well  as  by  publicity  agents  and  news- 
papers, as  a  discovery  of  the  means  of  predicting  earth- 
quakes; and  I  was  thereby  given  much  undue  notoriety. 
Newspapers  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  have 
proclaimed  that  earthquakes  may  now  be  predicted  with 
the  same  facility  and  certainty  as  the  weather  is  forecast. 
The  analogy  with  the  weather  has  afforded  opportunity 
for  gibes  at  the  degree  of  certainty  with  which  the  predic- 
tions may  be  made;  but  the  notion  of  prediction  seems  to 
have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  journalistic  mind  and 
if  I  am  not  forehanded  with  an  announcement  of  the  time 
of  the  next  important  shock  I  fear  I  shall  be  held  culpable 
of  criminal  negligence.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that, 
in   the   measurement   of  the   progress   of    strain   creep   in 
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seismically  active  regions,  we  have  a  means  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  elastic  strain  which  presages  an  earth- 
quake is  approaching  the  limit,  I  have,  nevertheless,  dis- 
claimed on  all  possible  occasions  any  intention  of  predicting 
earthquakes.  Fulfillment  of  prediction  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  best  tests  of  any  hypothesis  which  serves  as  the  basis 
of  prophecy,  and  seismologists,  like  other  scientists,  will 
always  strive  to  apply  that  test  in  their  efforts  to  formulate 
a  consistent  and  acceptable  theory  of  the  mechanics  of  the 
earth.  But  testing  the  truth  of  an  hypothesis  by  predicting 
its  consequences  is  one  thing;  and  public  prediction  of  im- 
pending calamity  is  another.  In  the  one  case  we  resort  to 
a  simple  device  of  scientific  method,  perform  an  experiment, 
and  note  the  result;  in  the  other  the  hypothesis  is  assumed 
to  be  true  and  is  made  the  basis  of  action  affecting  the 
welfare  of  millions  of  people.  Even  if  the  hypothesis  were 
by  repeated  tests  proved  to  be  true,  and  the  limits  of  strain 
could  be  determined  with  accuracy,  it  is  doubtful  on  grounds 
of  public  policy  whether  earthquake  prediction  should  be 
undertaken. 

The  best  protection  against  the  danger  of  earthquakes 
is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  dates  upon  which 
they  will  occur,  but  the  realization  that  they  may  occur 
at  any  time,  and  that  foundations  and  structures  should 
be  built  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  their  shocks.  It 
is  probable  that  the  fear,  anxiety,  and  anguish  that  would 
be  caused  in  the  minds  of  a  large  fraction  of  the  population 
by  the  belief  that  a  heavy  earthquake  would  occur  on  a 
certain  day  would  far  transcend  the  damage  immediately 
due  to  the  shock.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  that  would  ensue 
from  the  failure  of  a  prediction  to  come  true,  which  would 
be  inevitable  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  precise 
data,  would  very  properly  react  on  the  prophet  and  make 
him  an  undesirable  citizen,  with  all  the  inconveniences 
and  dangers  that  beset  such  a  person. 

With  this  disclaimer  of  any  intention  to  give  seismology 
the  same  sort  of  role  that  the  Weather  Bureau  now  plays 
in  our  efforts  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  vagaries  of  nature, 
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I  may  go  on  to  say  something  about  the  probable  condition 
of  the  earth's  crust  in  our  own  neighborhood,  the  recognition 
of  which  has  led  to  the  interest  in  the  question  of  predic- 
tion of  earthquakes. 

In  the  course  of  its  regular  work  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  has  made  several  trigonometric  surveys 
of  the  Coast  Ranges  of  California  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  exact  geographical  position  of  particular 
stations.  Many  of  these  stations  are  mountain  peaks  from 
which  a  wide  range  of  telescopic  view  may  be  obtained, 
such  as  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  triangulation.  The 
starting  points  of  such  surveys  are  stations  the  positions 
of  which  are  determined  astronomically  with  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy.  There  may  be  slight  unavoidable  errors 
in  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  these  starting  points,  but 
these  errors  do  not  affect  the  relative  positions  of  stations 
in  the  triangulation  net  which  is  constructed  upon  a  base 
line  of  known  length  and  azimuth.  Historically  these 
trigonometrical  surveys  may  be  for  convenience  grouped 
in  three  periods:  (i)  those  made  from  1851  to  1866  or  be- 
fore the  earthquake  of  1868;  (2)  those  made  from  1874  to 
1 89 1  or  between  the  earthquakes  of  1868  and  1906;  and 
(3)  those  made  in  1906  and  1907  after  the  earthquake  of 
1906.  The  surveys  of  the  first  two  periods  consisted  of  a 
gradual  extension  of  the  triangulation  over  the  middle 
Coast  Ranges;  those  of  the  third  period  consisted  of  a  re- 
occupation  of  selected  stations  of  the  older  surveys  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  how  their  positions  had  been 
affected  by  the  shifting  of  the  ground,  which  was  so  notable 
a  phenomena  of  the  then  recent  earthquake. 

The  earthquake  of  1906  was  caused  by  a  horizontal 
slip  on  a  long  vertical  fault  which  has  since  become  known 
as  the  San  Andreas  fault.  The  fault  extends  from  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Mendocino,  along  the  coast  and  obliquely 
across  the  Coast  Ranges  to  the  Tejon  Pass,  thence  along 
the  southwest  side  of  Mojave  Desert  to  the  Cajon  Pass 
and  thence  across  the  southern  flank  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Range  to  the  Colorado  Desert,  a  distance  of  over  600  miles, 
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with  a  spur  extending  along  the  western  flank  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Mountains.  The  portion  of  the  fault  on  which  the 
slip  occurred  in  1906  is  known  with  certainty  from  San  Juan 
Bautista  in  San  Benito  County,  to  Point  Arena,  a  distance 
of  190  miles;  but  beyond  the  latter  point  the  movement 
probably  extended  beneath  the  ocean  to  Shelter  Cove  near 
Cape  Mendocino,  a  further  distance  of  80  miles.  The  max- 
imum horizontal  displacement  due  to  the  slip  on  the  San 
Andreas  fault  was  at  Tomales  Bay  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  region  immediately  affected.  Here  the  displacement 
was  21  feet;  and  displacements  ranging  from  8  to  16  feet 
were  easily  observable  at  numerous  places  along  the  trace 
of  the  fault  for  nearly  the  whole  distance  of  190  miles, 
between  San  Juan  and  Point  Arena. 

Now  a  considerable  number  of  the  stations  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  exact  relative  positions 
of  which  had  been  established,  are  situated  in  the  region 
traversed  by  the  fault,  some  on  one  side  of  it  and  some  on 
the  other.  It  was  obvious  that  the  stations  so  situated 
were  no  longer  in  the  relative  positions  which  had  been 
determined  for  them  by  the  geodetic  survey.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  fault,  at  least,  there  had  certainly  been  a  change  of 
both  latitude  and  longitude  of  numerous  points  throughout 
a  portion  of  the  coast  190  miles  long.  The  distribution  of 
this  change  of  position  was,  however,  unknown.  The 
phenomena  of  displacement  observable  at  the  fault  were 
susceptible  of  various  explanations.  The  west  side  might 
have  remained  stationary  and  all  the  displacement  might 
have  been  due  to  the  movement  of  the  east  side  past  it;  or 
the  west  side  might  have  been  mobile  and  the  east  side  im- 
mobile; or  both  sides  might  have  moved.  Moreover,  the 
width  of  the  belt  affected  by  the  differential  movement  was 
entirely  unknown.  The  change  in  geographical  position 
of  so  many  of  its  stations  was  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  when  it  was 
requested  by  the  State  Earthquake  Investigation  Com- 
mission to  undertake  a  resurvey  of  the  region,  as  the  only 
means  of  determining  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the 
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slip  on  the  San  Andreas  fault,  it  promptly  did  so.  The 
results  of  this  survey,  made  in  the  years  1906-7,  showed 
that  the  two  sides  of  the  fault  had  moved  in  opposite 
directions  since  the  previous  survey,  but  that  stations  on 
the  west  side  had  been  displaced  much  more  than  those  on 
the  east  side.  It  was  made  clear  also  that  the  movement 
on  both  sides  had  been  greater  for  points  near  the  fault 
than  for  those  more  distant.  This  diminution  of  the  amount 
of  displacement  of  points  more  and  more  remote  from  the 
fault  indicates  an  apparent  deformation  of  the  earth's  crust 
as  it  existed  prior  to  the  earthquake.  If  we  think  of  a 
straight  line  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  normal  to  the  trace 
of  the  fault  just  prior  to  the  earthquake,  the  ends  being  so 
remote  from  the  fault  that  they  remained  unmoved,  this 
line  would  have  been  severed  by  the  slip  which  caused  the 
earthquake;  the  segments  would  have  become  curved,  that 
on  the  west  side  being  concave  to  the  north,  and  that  on 
the  east  concave  to  the  south.  The  curvature  of  the  seg- 
ments is  a  measure  of  the  apparent  deformation.  The  result 
is  precisely  the  same  as  if  an  elastic  prism  be  held  fixed  at 
one  end,  the  other  being  moved  forward  and  a  straight  line 
be  drawn  across  the  prism  while  it  is  bent.  When  the 
prism  snaps  the  elastic  strain  which  has  been  developed 
in  the  prism  will  be  at  once  relieved  by  the  rebound  of  the 
two  free  segments,  the  one  springing  back  to  its  former 
position  and  the  other  forward  to  the  position  determined 
by  the  advancing  movement.  It  is  supposed  that  what 
happened  in  1906  is  closely  analogous  to  the  case  of  the 
prism.  The  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  are  known  to  be 
highly  elastic,  and  a  northerly  movement  of  the  region 
west  of  the  fault,  restrained  by  a  relatively  immobile  region 
east  of  it,  would  induce  a  state  of  elastic  strain,  which,  on 
reaching  a  certain  limit,  would  be  relieved  by  rupture  and 
slip.  The  east  side  would  spring  back  to  a  position  of  no 
strain  and  the  west  side  would  advance  to  a  position  of  no 
strain;  thus  producing  the  conditions  actually  observed  in 
so  far  as  displacement  is  concerned.  The  imaginary  line 
which  has  been  severed  and  deformed,  was  assumed  to  be 
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straight  up  to  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  when  the  rocks 
of  the  region  were  in  a  state  of  intense  strain  close  to  the 
snapping  point.  But  this  state  of  strain  is  a  matter  of 
growth.  It  requires  time  for  the  accumulation  of  stress;  and 
as  it  accumulates  the  region  undergoes  elastic  deformation,  or 
compression.  This  deformation  is  manifest  at  the  surface 
as  a  slow  creep  or  change  of  geographical  position  of  points 
which  may  be  under  observation.  The  apparent  deforma- 
tion of  our  straight  line  at  the  time  of  the  slip  is,  therefore, 
the  expression  of  a  sudden  recovery  from  a  state  of  real 
deformation  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  This  may  be 
made  clear  by  recourse  to  the  diagram,  figure  1.  Let  ABC  be 
a  straight  line  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  normal  to  the  trace 
of  the  San  Andreas  fault,  f-fi,  at  a  time  of  no  deformation, 
that  is,  before  the  development  of  the  strain  which,  when 
it  reaches  the  limit,  is  relieved  by  a  rupture  and  slip  causing 
an  earthquake. 

As  the  strain  grows,  by  movement  of  the  region  to  the 
west  past  the  immobile  region  to  the  east,  the  line  will  be 
deformed  and  assume  the  curved  position  A^C.  Suppose 
now  that  at  this  stage  a  geodetic  survey  be  under  way  and 
the  position  of  the  points  Ai  and  Bi  be  determined  relatively 
to  C,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  immobile.  After  the 
results  of  this  survey  have  been  recorded,  decades  may 
elapse  during  which  the  growth  of  strain  continues.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  when  the  strain  has  almost  reached 
the  limit  and  a  rupture  is  imminent,  the  originally  straight 
line  will  be  further  deformed  to  the  position  A2B2C.  If 
now  the  line  be  severed  by  a  slip  on  the  fault,  causing  an 
earthquake,  the  curved  segment  A2B2  will  spring  forward, 
straighten  out,  and  occupy  the  position  A2B3,  while  the 
segment  CB2  will  spring  back  to  the  original  straight  posi- 
tion CB.  By  another  geodetic  survey,  undertaken  after 
the  earthquake,  the  positions  of  A2  and  B3  relative  to  C 
may  be  determined.  We  have  now  the  positions  of  the  points 
B,  Bi,  and  B3,  but  not  B2.  The  segments  A2B3  and  CB  after 
the  slip  would  not  be  quite  straight,  since  there  would  still 
be  a  residual  deformation  due  to  frictional  resistance  to 
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motion  on   the  fault  plane;  but  in  order  to  simplify  the 
discussion  this  will  be  ignored. 

From  these  data  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  distance  BB3 
we  have  the  exact  measure  of  the  amount  of  the  horizontal 
slip  on  the  fault,  or  the  total  differential  displacement;  and 
this  is  the  sum  of  two  displacements,  BiB  on  the  east  side 
of  the  fault,  and  B^  on  the  west  side,  the  latter  being 
much  larger  than  the  former.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
U.  S.  Geodetic  Survey  found  the  displacement  on  the  west 
side  of  the  fault  to  be  much  greater  than  that  on  the  east  side. 
But  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  up  to  the  moment  of  the  slip, 
in  our  ideal  case,  the  state  of  strain  would  be  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  the  fault  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  If  this 
be  so  then  the  elastic  fling  of  the  two  free  segments  would 
be  the  same  in  amount  though  opposite  in  direction.  That 
is  to  say,  B2B  is  equal  to  B2B3.  The  position  of  B2  is  there- 
fore also  known,  being  halfway  between  B  and  B3.  But 
BB2  is  the  measure  of  the  total  elastic  strain  which  the 
rocks  along  the  line  of  the  fault  will  stand.  When  the 
deformation  proceeds  so  far  that  the  originally  straight 
line  ABC  takes  the  position  A2B2C,  then  rupture  and  slip 
ensue. 

Moreover,  since  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  date  of 
the  survey  whereby  the  position  of  Bi  was  determined  and 
the  date  of  the  earthquake  is  known,  that  is,  the  time 
necessary  for  the  line  AiBxC  to  move  to  the  position  A2B2C, 
we  have  the  rate  of  strain  creep.  If  then  we  assume  that 
the  growth  of  elastic  strain  is  a  persistent  process  in  this 
region,  proceeding  at  a  uniform  rate  and  relieved  from 
time  to  time  by  a  sudden  slip,  when  it  reaches  a  certain 
limit,  that  limit  being  known  as  the  quantity  one-half  of 
BB3,  we  have  as  a  result  of  this  simplified  discussion,  ig- 
noring all  practical  difficulties,  a  direct  means  of  predicting 
the  time  of  the  next  slip  on  the  fault.  The  assumption  that 
the  rate  of  strain  creep  is  uniform  is,  however,  scarcely 
warranted  by  any  facts  we  know,  and  the  method  of 
prediction  suggested  would  be  placed  on  a  much  sounder 
basis  if  we  had  actual  extended  observations  as  to  the  rate 
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of  strain  creep.  This  information  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  geodetic  surveys  which 
will  give  us  the  amount  of  change  of  geographical  position 
of  a  series  of  selected  points  at  short  intervals  of  time. 
From  such  surveys  we  could  ascertain  the  actual  rate  of 
elastic  deformation  of  the  crust  throughout  the  region, 
whether  it  were  uniform  or  not,  and  so  know  when  the 
strain  is  approaching  the  limit  indicated  by  the  quantity 
BB2. 

Assuming  then  that  the  principles  involved  in  the 
theory  of  elastic  rebound  are  entirely  correct,  these  prin- 
ciples suggest  a  simple  method  of  prediction  of  earthquakes, 
as  above  outlined.  We  must,  however,  endeavor  to  appre- 
ciate some  of  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
application  of  the  method.  A  brief  consideration  of  some 
factors  which  complicate  the  problem  will  enable  us  to 
realize  that  the  method  is  by  no  means  so  easy  of  applica- 
tion as  it  appears  to  be,  and  that  the  prospects  of  exact 
prediction  are  yet  remote. 

In  the  case  of  the  San  Andreas  fault  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  very  long  and  deep  rupture.  If  at  any  part  of  this 
rupture,  extending  over  hundreds  of  miles  in  length  and  a 
score  of  miles  or  more  in  depth,  the  elastic  strain  reach 
the  limit  and  a  slip  be  inaugurated,  the  local  relief  of  strain 
at  the  point  of  initiation  of  movement  instantly  augments 
the  strain  in  neighboring  parts  of  the  region.  It  is  this 
sudden  redistribution  of  strain  from  the  focus  where  it 
first  reaches  the  breaking  point,  and  from  innumerable 
other  foci  as  they  each  in  turn  are  strained  to  the  same 
limit,  that  makes  the  extremely  rapid  propagation  of  the 
rupture  and  slip  possible.  The  effect  would  probably  be  to 
increase  suddenly  the  rate  of  strain  creep  at  all  points 
along  the  fault  plane,  except  the  point  of  initial  rupture, 
for  a  very  brief  interval  immediately  preceding  the  slip. 
This  increase  of  rate  would  also  probably  vary,  since  the 
point  of  initial  rupture  in  successive  slips  would  change  in 
position.  The  fore-shocks  which  are  preliminary  to  a  heavy 
earthquake  are  also  probably  significant  of  a  redistribution 
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of  strain,  which  would  affect  the  rate  of  strain  creep  in  the 
region  traversed  by  the  fault  just  before  the  slip.  This 
change  in  the  rate  of  strain  creep  introduces  a  factor  of  un- 
certainty which  ordinarily  could  not  be  resolved  by  geodetic 
surveys,  unless  these  were  continuously  maintained. 


Fig.  1.  The  line  AC  is  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  normal  to  the  San 
Andreas  fault  ffi  at  a  time  of  no  strain,  C  being  immobile.  By  strain  creep  the 
line  is  deformed  to  the  successive  positions  A1B1C  and  A2B2C  When  in  the  latter 
position  a  slip  occurs  on  the  fault,  the  segment  to  the  west  springs  forward  to  the 
position  A2B3  and  that  to  the  east  back  to  the  position  CB.  The  distance  BB3 
is  the  measure  of  the  dislocation,  and  half  this  is  the  measure  of  the  elastic  fling  on 
each  side  of  the  fault. 

Another  difficulty  in  applying  the  method  is  the  un- 
certainty of  position  of  the  stable  or  immobile  point  C, 
figure  1.  The  distance  from  Bi  to  B3  in  the  diagram  is  based 
on  the  relative  position  of  each  of  these  points  to  C.  But 
if  C  itself  be  within  the  zone  of  strain  creep,  and  therefore 
have  moved  in  the  interval  between  the  location  of  Bi  and 
that  of  B3,  then  there  is  an  error  in  distance  B!-B3.  In  the 
case  of  the  San  Andreas  fault  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
determine  how  far  east  of  the  fault  we  must  go  to  reach 
immobile  ground;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  assumption 
made  in  this  regard  for  the  surveys  of  1906-7  was  erroneous. 
This  difficulty  could,  however,  be  eventually  overcome  by 
repeated  and  extended  geodetic  surveys. 

A  third  practical  difficulty  in  applying  this  method  is 
that  after  every  slip  there  is  a  residual  strain  due  to  the 
checking  of  the  full  elastic  fling  of  the  free  segments  by 
friction  on  the  fault  plane.  This  may  be  overcome  by 
assuming  that  the  residual  strain  after  a  slip  is  the  same  as 
that  which  remained  after  the  previous  slip;  but  it  is  not 
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clear  to  what  extent  this  assumption  is  warranted.  It  may- 
be that,  by  repeated  slipping  and  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  an  unctuous  fault-gouge  which  would  serve  as  a 
lubricant,  the  amount  of  residual  strain  might  progressively 
diminish.  The  development  of  such  a  lubricant  throughout 
the  extent  of  the  fault  plane  would,  moreover,  diminish  the 
amount  of  strain  necessary  to  induce  slipping. 

If  new  stresses  appeared  in  the  region  which  tended  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  state  of  compression  in  the  direc- 
tion normal  to  the  fault  plane,  these  would  modify  not  only 
the  amount  of  residual  strain  but  also  the  limit  of  strain 
which  would  induce  slipping.  If  again  there  were  even 
slight  curvatures  in  the  fault  surface,  these  would  cause 
differences  in  the  amount  of  residual  strain  in  different 
parts  of  the  dislocated  zone.  Moreover,  a  region  subject 
to  strain  may  be  traversed  by  more  than  one  active  fault, 
and  a  slip  on  one  of  these  would  redistribute  the  strain 
throughout  the  entire  region,  and  so  greatly  complicate 
the  process  of  estimating  the  time  at  which  a  slip  is  due  on 
another,  say  parallel,  fault  ten  miles  away.  And  there  are 
doubtless  other  difficulties  and  complications  which  would 
be  encountered  if  the  situation  were  more  exhaustively- 
analyzed. 

The  method  above  suggested  for  the  prediction  of  earth- 
quakes, crude  and  inexact  as  it  is,  depends  upon  the  measure- 
ment of  strain  creep;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  describe 
briefly  how  that  may  be  done.  When  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  undertook  in  1906-7  to  determine  the 
amount  of  displacement  of  their  triangulation  stations,  and 
the  extent  of  the  area  within  which  this  displacement 
occurred,  it  assumed  that  all  of  the  displacement  which  had 
occurred  since  the  date  of  the  previous  survey  was  due  to 
the  sudden  shifting  of  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake of  1906.  The  officers  who  conducted  the  investiga- 
tion were  neither  geologists,  nor  students  of  seismology, 
and  at  the  time  their  work  was  done  the  notion  of  strain 
creep  and  elastic  rebound  had  not  been  broached.  The 
dislocation  of  the  earth's  crust  along  the  San  Andreas  fault 
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was  so  prominent  and  so  impressive  a  fact  that  it  seemed 
naturally  enough  to  account  for  all  the  change  of  geographical 
position  which  their  surveys  revealed. 


Fig.  2.  Curve  of  variation  of  latitude  of  Ukiah  station  of  the  International 
Latitude  Service,  showing  the  northerly  migration  of  the  station  from  1900  to  1917. 
After  Dyson. 

When,  however,  in  the  course  of  their  studies  they 
found  evidence  that,  in  addition  to  the  shift  of  position 
which  their  stations  had  suffered  in  the  interval  between 
the  surveys  of  the  second  and  third  periods,  there  had  also 
been  a  change  of  position  in  the  interval  between  those  of 
the  first  and  second  periods,  another  explanation  was  called 
for.  They  found  this  in  the  earthquake  of  1868  which 
occurred  in  the  earlier  interval.  If  the  sudden  shift  of  the 
ground  in  1906  accounted  for  the  change  of  position  in  the 
later  interval,  surely  there  must  have  been  a  similar  sudden 
shift  in  1868  to  account  for  the  change  of  position  in  the 
earlier  interval.  The  cause  of  the  rupture  and  the  condi- 
tions of  strain  in  the  earth's  crust,  which  are  mechanically 
prerequisite  to  such  a  rupture,  were  not  considered;  that 
being  a  problem  not  for  geodesists  but  for  geologists.  For- 
tunately some  geologists  were  thinking  about  that  problem, 
and  the  elastic  rebound  theory  of  faults  and  earthquakes  in 
general  is  the  outcome  of  their  studies.  Thus  the  great 
earthquake  of  1906  was  not  an  unmixed  evil;  since  it  has 
given  us  the  elastic  rebound  theory,  a  fruitful  scientific 
conception  explanatory  of  many  obscure  phases  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  earth's  crust  and  of  its  structural  features.* 

The  elastic  rebound  theory  demands  that,  before  a  fault 
slip  causing  an  earthquake  can  occur,  there  must  have  been 

*An  admirable  discussion  of  the  "Elastic  Rebound  Theory  of  Earthquakes," 
by  H.  F.  Reid,  may  be  found  in  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Bull.  Dept.  Geol.,  Vol.  6,  No.  19, 
pp.  413-444,  1911. 
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an  accumulation  of  strain.  The  strain  which  is  relieved  by 
a  horizontal  slip,  as  in  the  case  of  the  San  Andreas  fault, 
should  be  manifest  in  a  horizontal  creep  of  the  surface. 
In  the  region  north  of  the  Golden  Gate  the  displacement 
of  geodetic  stations  which  occurred  between  the  two  earlier 
geodetic  surveys  may,  in  the  effort  to  apply  the  theory,  be 
better  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  strain  creep  than  as 
the  result  of  a  sudden  shift  in  1868,  of  which  we  have  no 
independent  evidence.  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by 
certain  astronomical  observations.  Since  1900  there  has 
been  maintained  at  Ukiah  a  station  of  the  International 
Latitude  Service  established  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  variation  of  latitude  due  to  the  movement  of  the  pole 
of  rotation  around  the  pole  of  figure  of  the  earth.  The 
results  of  the  observations  at  Ukiah  for  the  first  17  years 
have  been  compiled  and  published  by  Sir  F.  W.  Dyson. 
These  results  are  expressed  in  a  curve  which  is  shown  in 
the  diagram,  figure  1.  From  this  curve  it  is  apparent  that 
the  latitude  of  Ukiah  varies  through  a  range  of  about  .6", 
or  about  60  feet,  in  a  fairly  regular  periodic  fashion.  But 
the  median  line  of  the  curve  slopes  upward,  and  this  can 
only  mean  that,  in  addition  to  the  periodic  variation  in 
the  value  for  latitude,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  mean 
latitude  of  the  station.  Such  an  increase  is  significant  of 
a  northerly  migration  of  the  station  and  this  migration  is 
at  the  rate  of  .29  meters  per  year.  We  thus  have  independent 
evidence  of  northerly  crustal  creep  to  support  the  interpre- 
tation placed  upon  the  geodetic  data  by  the  elastic  re- 
bound theory. 

Certain  observations  which  have  been  made  at  the  Lick 
Observatory  since  1893  have  a  similar,  though  somewhat 
less  certain,  significance.  Meridian  circle  observations  for 
latitude  have  been  made  by  Astronomer  R.  H.  Tucker  on 
circumpolar  and  zenith  stars  for  an  average  of  68  nights  per 
year  from  1893  to  191 8,  except  for  an  interval  between 
1908  and  191 2.  His  results  are  shown  in  the  diagram, 
figure  3,  in  which  the  values  for  the  latitude  of  the  station 
are  plotted  in  averages  by  quarter  years  as  dots  against 
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a  scale  at  the  left.  The  figures  for  the  latitude  are  a  by- 
product of  investigations  having  another  purpose,  and  are 
not  so  reliable  as  the  observations  for  latitude  obtained  at 
Ukiah.  But  the  mean  line  AB  through  the  quarterly  averages 
again  slopes  distinctly  to  the  north  for  the  first  period  of 
ten  years,  suggestive,  if  not  demonstrative,  of  a  northerly 
migration  of  the  station  by  crustal  creep  at  the  rate  of 
about  1.24  meters  per  year.  In  1903  the  values  suddenly 
dropped  about  the  time  of  a  rather  severe  earthquake,  and 
beyond  that  the  mean  line  again  slopes  to  the  north  at  a 
less  rapid  rate.  But  after  1903  the  observations  are  not 
so  numerous  as  before  that  date,  and  the  inference  as  to 
migration  not  so  clear. 


Fig.  3.  Determinations  of  latitude  of  Lick  Observatory,  from  1893  to  1918, 
showing  a  northerly  migration  of  the  station,  based  on  the  observations  of  Astron- 
omer R.  H.  Tucker. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  value 
for  latitude  at  Ukiah  and  at  Mount  Hamilton  are  much 
greater  than  that  deduced  from  the  geodetic  data  for  the 
triangulation  stations  given  below.  In  a  recent  discussion 
of  the  data  obtained  at  Ukiah,  Mr.  W.  W.  Lambert*  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  applied  more  rigorous 
methods  of  calculating  the  rate  of  change,  and  has  reduced 
my  figures  from  .29  to  .25  meters  per  year.  This  progressive 
increase  of  latitude  at  Ukiah,  he  suggests,  may  be  ex- 
plained partly  by  a  southerly  migration  of  the  North  Pole 
toward  the  North  American  continent,  and  partly  by  cumu- 
lative errors  in  the  declination  of  the  stars  used  to  determine 
the  latitude.  In  view  of  the  large  value  for  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  latitude  of  Ukiah,  compared  with  that  of  the 
geodetic  stations,  it  may  well  be  that  there  are  factors  con- 
cerned other  than  crustal  creep;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  observations  at  Ukiah  will  be  continued  in  the  effort 

*  "The  Latitude  of  Ukiah  and  the  Motion  of  the  Pole,"  Journal,  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  12,  No.  2,  1922. 
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to  evaluate  these  factors,  if  they  are  real.  But  from  a 
geological  standpoint  the  inherent  probability  of  strain 
creep  as  a  prerequisite  condition  of  rupture  and  elastic 
rebound  is  very  great.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  some 
of  the  increase  of  latitude  in  this  seismicly  active  region  is 
due  to  crustal  creep  than  that  the  whole  of  it  is  due  to  com- 
bined errors  of  declination  and  a  migration  of  the  pole, 
both  of  which,  after  all,  are  hypothetical.  It  is  mechanically 
impossible  that  a  slip  and  rebound,  such  as  occurred  on 
the  San  Andreas  fault  in  1906,  could  happen  without  the 
banking  up  of  elastic  strain,  and  such  strain  would  in- 
evitably be  manifest  as  a  crustal  creep.  The  fact  of  crustal 
creep  is  established  by  the  geodetic  surveys,  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  doubt  as  to  the  immobility  of  the  Mt.  Diablo- 
Mocho  base,  we  should  have  a  certain  measure  of  the  creep. 
It  seems  to  me  highly  probable,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Lambert's  interesting  suggestions,  that  Ukiah  participates 
in  this  creep. 

While  the  investigations  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  sur- 
vey failed  to  give  us  the  full  explanation  of  the  change  of 
geographical  position  of  the  triangulation  stations,  they  have 
the  supreme  scientific  merit  of  placing  on  record  a  body  of 
extremely  valuable  data  available  to  anybody  who  desires 
to  use  them.  In  arriving  at  these  data  the  geodetic  survey 
of  1906-7  was  based  on  a  line  extending  from  Mt.  Diablo 
to  Mocho.  (See  fig.  4.)  This  base  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  Coast  Ranges  as  far  from  the  San  Andreas 
fault  as  was  conveniently  possible  and  approximately  par- 
allel to  it.  It  was  supposed  to  be  so  far  from  the  San  Andreas 
fault  that  it  had  not  participated  in  the  shift  of  the  ground 
in  1906.  The  possibility  of  its  having  participated  in  a 
crustal  strain  creep  prior  to  the  earthquake  was  of  course 
not  considered.  This  line  served  as  the  base  for  a  triangula- 
tion net  extending  over  the  coastal  region  from  Monterey 
Bay  to  the  vicinity  of  Point  Arena.  It  established  the 
position  of  numerous  points,  in  the  belt  of  country  traversed 
by  the  fault,  relatively  to  one  another  and  to  the  adopted 
base.    These  same  points  had  been  established  relatively  to 
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the  same  base  by  earlier  surveys  and  the  amount  of  change 
of  position  was  thus  definitely  ascertained.  Thus  in  the 
diagram,  figure  5,  let  A  be  the  position  of  Mt.  Tamalpais 
relatively  to  the  Diablo-Mocho  base  as  determined  in  1854, 
B  the  position  in  1882,  and  C  the  position  in  1906  after  the 
earthquake.    The  interpretation  placed  upon  these  changes 
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Fig.  4.  Sketch  map  showing  the  position  of  the  Mt.  Diablo-Mocho  base  line 
and  the  geodetic  stations  Tamalpais,  Chaparral,  and  Farallon  in  relation  to  the 
San  Andreas  fault. 

was  that  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  of  1868  there  was 
a  sudden  shift  from  A  to  B  of  1.64  meters,  and  in  1906  a 
sudden  shift  from  B  to  C  of  .58  meters.  In  the  light  of  the 
elastic  rebound  theory  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
movement  from  A  to  B  represents  a  slow  strain  creep  at 
the  rate  of  .058  meters  per  year.  The  movement  probably 
did  not  stop  in  1882,  and  proceeding  at  the  same  rate  in 
the  same  direction  Tamalpais  should  have  arrived  at  D, 
1.4  meters  from  B,  in  1906,  just  before  the  earthquake. 
This  marks  the  culmination  of  the  strain.  On  April  18, 
1906,  the  rupture  occurred  and  the  whole  region  to  the  east 
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of  the  fault,  including  Mt.  Tamalpais,  sprang  back  and  was 
so  relieved  of  strain.  After  the  earthquake  Mt.  Tamalpais 
was  found  at  C  and  the  total  displacement  was  1.97  meters 
from  D. 


Fig.  5.  Mount 
Tamalpais  moved 
3.04  meters  from  A 
to  D  between  1854 
and  1906  by  strain 
creep,  and  1.97 
meters  from  D  to  C 
in  1906  by  rebound. 


Fig.  6.  Chaparral 
moved  2.61  meters 
from  A  toD  between 
1856  and  1906  by 
strain  creep,  and 
2.06  meters  from  D 
to  C  in  1906  by 
rebound. 


Similarly  in  the  diagram,  figure  6,  let  A  be  the  position 
of  Chaparral  as  determined  in  1856,  B  its  position  in  1891, 
and  C  in  1906,  after  the  earthquake.  According  to  the 
elastic  rebound  theory  the  displacement  from  A  to  B  of 
1.83  meters  was  due  to  slow  strain  creep  at  the  rate  of 
.052  meters  per  year.  The  creep  continued  after  1891, 
probably  at  the  same  rate  in  the  same  direction,  and  in 
1906,  immediately  before  the  earthquake,  Chaparral  should 
have  been  at  D,  .78  meters  beyond  B.  The  distance  from 
D  to  C,  2.06  meters,  represents  the  elastic  fling  of  the 
country  to  the  east  of  the  fault  at  the  time  of  the  slip  in 
1906. 

The  migrations  of  the  Farallon  Light  House  are  shown 
in  the  diagram,  figure  7.  While  Tamalpais  and  Chaparral 
are  both  to  the  the  east  of  the  fault,  Farallon  lies  to  the 
west.    Let  A  be  the  position  of  Farallon  as  determined  in 
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i860  and  B  its  position  in  1891.  In  1906  after  the  earth- 
quake it  was  found  at  C.  As  before,  the  displacement  from 
A  to  B  represents  the  slow  strain  creep,  amounting  to  1.39 
meters,  or  at  the  rate  of  .045  meters  per  year,  which  before 
the  earthquake  had  carried  the  station  a  further  distance  of 
.67  meters  to  D.  At  the  time  of  the  slip  in  1906  the  west 
side  shifted  suddenly  to  the  northwest  and  the  station  moved 
from  D  to  C.  Farallon  is,  however,  37  kilometers  from  the 
fault  and  the  amount  of  the  displacement  is  not  so  great 
as  it  was  closer  to  the  fault. 

In  all  three  of  these  stations  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
apparent  direction  of  displacement  by  elastic  fling  in  1906, 

as  indicated  by  the  line  DC  in  each  of 
the  diagrams,  does  not  correspond  with 
the  direction  of  the  fault  itself,  indicated 
by  the  line  bbi.  Chaparral,  for  example, 
is  close  to  the  fault,  and  the  displace- 
ment by  elastic  fling  must  have  been 
parallel  with  the  course  of  the  fault. 
This  discrepancy  casts  doubt  upon  the 
fundamental  assumption  upon  which 
the  determinations  of  position  in  1906-7 
were  based,  namely,  that  the  Diablo- 
Mocho  base  line  had  not  been  affected 
by  the  movements  which  displaced  the 
stations  nearer  the  fault.  If  the  base 
line  itself  had  moved  northerly  by 
strain  creep  a  certain  amount,  this 
discrepancy  would  vanish.  But  if  the  base  line  had  moved 
and  the  amount  of  this  movement  could  be  ascertained, 
say  by  triangulation  from  the  crest  line  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  then  all  the  results  of  the  survey  would  have  to 
be  revised  in  accordance  with  this  correction.  The  question 
here  raised  exemplifies  in  a  very  practical  way  the  difficulty 
before  alluded  to  of  determining  the  position  of  the  immo- 
bile point  C  in  the  diagram,  figure  I. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  above  statements  regarding 
the  three  stations  Tamalpais,  Chaparral,  and  Farallon  in 


Fig.  7.  Farallon  moved 
2.06  meters  from  A  to  D 
between  1860  and  1906 
by  strain  creep,  and  1.29 
meters  from  D  to  C  in 
1906  by  rebound. 
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what  sense  we  may  arrive  at  the  rate  of  crustal  strain  creep 
and  the  amount  of  elastic  fling  at  the  moment  of  release  by 
the  slip  which  causes  an  earthquake.  Now,  these  three 
stations  lie  at  the  three  corners  of  a  triangle  which  is  in- 
dicated on  the  map,  figure  4.  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  strain  creep  of  the  entire  triangle  up  to  1906  cor- 
responds to  the  movement  recorded  for  the  three  corners. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  at  about  the  rate  of  .05  meters  per 
year  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Andreas  fault,  in  a  direction 
more  nearly  meridional  than  the  fault  itself.  Within  the 
triangle  lies  Tomales  Bay  traversed  by  the  fault.  About 
Tomales  Bay  and  fairly  close  to  the  fault  there  are  10 
geodetic  stations,  5  on  each  side  of  it,  which  were  determined 
in  position  by  the  survey  of  the  first  period  but  not  by  that 
of  the  second.  They  were  all  again  reoccupied  and  rede- 
termined in  1906-7  after  the  earthquake.  The  record  of 
displacement  in  each  group  of  5  stations  is  sufficiently 
accordant  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  average  value  for  the 
total  change  of  position  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
surveys,  that  of  1856  and  that  of  1906-7  after  the  earth- 
quake. In  the  diagram,  figure  8,  let  A  be  a  small  circle  on 
the  fault  the  position  of  which  was  determined  in  1856. 
By  1906  just  before  the  earthquake  it  would  have  moved 
to  B  a  distance  of  2.75  meters,  applying  the  rate  of  .05 
meters  per  year,  which  we  have  found  for  the  whole  tri- 
angle within  which  these  stations  lie.  It  would  still  be  on 
the  fault,  for  the  fault  itself  must  have  moved  forward 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.  At  the  time  of  the  slip  in 
1906  this  circle  would  have  been  severed,  the  semicircle  on 
one  side  would  have  been  suddenly  translated  to  the  south- 
east, and  the  other  to  the  northwest.  By  the  latest  survey 
in  1906-7  one  semicircle  was  found  at  c  and  the  other  at 
c'.  The  amount  of  displacement  from  B  to  c'  is  3.00  meters 
and  that  from  B  to  c  is  3.03  meters,  indicating  an  equality 
of  elastic  rebound  on  the  two  sides  of  the  fault  at  the  moment 
of  release.  Here  again  the  apparent  directions  of  displace- 
ment by  elastic  fling,  as  indicated  by  the  lines  Be  and  Be', 
do  not  accord  with  the  direction  of  the  fault;  although  all 
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ten  stations  at  Tomales  Bay  are  close  to  the  fault.  Again, 
the  discrepancy  may  be  made  to  disappear  by  assuming 
that  the  primary  base  of  the  triangulation  had  participated 
in  the  creep  movement,  to  a  certain  amount. 

The   relations   brought   out   in   the   diagram,   figure   8, 
illustrative  of  the  conditions  at  Tomales  Bay,  exemplify  in 

a  concrete  case  how,  by 
geodetic  methods,  we 
may  arrive  at  the  data 
which  may  perhaps  prove 
available  for  purposes  of 
prediction.  Here,  barring 
residual  strain,  we  have 
in  one-half  c-c'  the  meas- 
ure of  strain  which  the 
crust  will  stand  before  a 
slip  occurs  on  the  fault, 
and  we  have  the  rate  of 
strain  creep  for  the  whole 
block  of  ground  within 
which  the  stations  lie;  so 
that,  starting  with  a  state 
of  no  strain  after  the 
earthquake  of  1906,  rely- 
ing upon  this  particular 
set  of  observations  and 
ignoring  the  various  pos- 
sible complications  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and 
which  would  undoubted- 
ly modify  the  result,  the  time  which  should  elapse  between 
1906  and  the  next  slip  on  the  fault  would  be  about  58 
years.  When,  however,  we  take  another  group  of  stations, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ross,  similarly  distributed  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  fault,  and  subject  the  data  regarding  their 
displacement  to  a  similar  analysis,  we  get  the  results  which 
are  indicated  in  the  diagram,  figure  9.  The  position  of 
these  stations  was  determined  in  1891  and  again  after  the 


Fig.  8.  Tomales  Bay  group.  A  small 
circle  located  at  A  in  1856  on  the  San 
Andreas  fault  had  moved  2.75  meters  to  B 
by  strain  creep  up  to  1906.  By  slip  and 
rebound  in  that  year  one-half  of  the  cricle 
moved  3.03  meters  to  c  and  the  other  half 
3.00  meters  to  c'. 
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earthquake.     Applying   the    rate    and   direction    of  strain 

creep  ascertained  for  the  nearby  station  Chaparral,  a  small 

circle  on  the  fault  should  have  moved 

from  A  to  B,  a  distance  of  .78  meters, 

in    the    interval   between    1891    and 

1906.    After  the  slip  in  that  year  the 

two  semicircles  were  found  at  c   and 

c'  respectively,  on  opposite   sides   of 

the  fault.    Taking  half  the  distance 

c-c'    as    the    measure    of   the    strain 

creep  precedent  to  rupture,  and  the 

rate    of    creep    at 

.05  meters  per  year 

as  before,  3  s  years   A  Fis-9-.  Fo"  Rosf  gr°uP- 

,  .  A  small  circle  located  at  A  in 

WOuld     have     been    1891    on    the    San    Andreas 
„  .  „      .       •        fault  had  moved  .78  meters 

necessary  to  strain  to  B  by  strain  creep  up  to 

the    region     tO    the    ,1906-     By  slip  and  rebound 

r       ..        .  in    that    year    one-half    the 

point    of     Slipping;    circle  moved  1.43  meters  to 

and  the  same  inter-  c  and    the,  other  half  2-2 

meters  to  c  . 

val  would  have  to 

elapse  after    1906  before  another  earth- 
quake might  be  expected. 

Similarly  treated,  a  group  of  stations 
near  Point  Arena  (see  figure  10),  the 
positions  of  which  were  determined  also 
in  1 89 1  and  again  after  the  earthquake, 

Fig.  10.    Point  Arena      •  •  ,        r      /■  ■,  /  i  •    i 

group.    A  small  circle  glyes   an   interval    of  46K  years  which 
located  at  A  in  1891  on  should  elapse  after  1906  before  another 

the   ban   Andreas   fault  L 

had  moved  .7  meters  to    slip  On   the  fault  OCCUrS. 

?906y  s  BTsfip'L"/™-        The  discrepancy  in   these  estimates 

bound  in  that  year  one-  of  58,  35,  and  46^  years  is  significant 

half    the    circle    moved       r     1        •         1  r      ^  1       1    • 

2.43  meters  to  C  and  the  °*  the  inadequacy  or  the  method  in  its 
other  half  2.23  meters  simplest  application,    taking  cognizance 

of  none  of  the  complicating  factors  which 
modify  the  deductions.  It  may  be  due  to  an  error  in  the 
fundamental  assumption  upon  which  the  geodetic  surveys 
are  based,  namely,  that  the  Mt.  Diablo-Mocho  base  line 
is  immobile   and  was  wholly  unaffected  by  either   strain 
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creep  or  sudden  shift.  If  so,  that  can  be  corrected. 
Such  an  error,  however,  would  probably  affect  the 
estimates  uniformly;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  dis- 
crepancy is  due  to  some  variation  in  the  rate  of  strain 
creep.  If  that  be  true  a  much  closer  approximation  to  the 
true  acceleration  of  strain  creep  can  be  obtained  by  repeated 
geodetic  surveys.  If  other  factors  enter  largely,  then  the 
problem,  from  the  point  of  view  of  exact  prediction,  is 
probably  insoluble,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  data  on  those  factors.  At  present  the  best  that 
can  be  done  is  to  take  an  average  of  the  three  values  found, 
and  this  gives  us  an  interval  of  45  years  between  1906  and 
the  next  earthquake  on  the  San  Andreas  fault.  This  average 
is,  however,  very  far  from  satisfactory  and  I  have  little 
confidence  in  it. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that, 
while  I  am  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  prediction  of 
earthquakes  as  a  device  for  testing  the  validity  of  the 
theory  of  elastic  rebound,  I  am  no  earthquake  prophet. 
Some  feeble  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  de- 
veloping a  method,  and  although  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
are  great,  some  of  these  at  least  may  be  overcome,  and  the 
method  may  be  further  developed,  by  the  cooperation  of 
scientific  workers,  into  a  useful  instrument  of  geological 
investigation.  I  am  particularly  hopeful  of  improvement  in 
the  method  by  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  geodetic 
surveys,  which  will  give  us  more  exact  information  regarding 
the  rate  of  strain  creep  throughout  the  region  traversed  by 
the  San  Andreas  fault. 
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II 


J.  W.  SCOTT 


Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus  contains  a  certain  view  of 
human  life;  and  in  these  studies  we  have  been  proceeding 
on  the  assumption  that  the  business  of  criticism  with 
respect  to  it,  or  at  least  one  part  of  its  business,  is  to  try 
to  understand  what  this  representation  of  life  means  (or  is 
capable  of  meaning)  to  us;  to  see  what  may  be  made  of  it,  in 
the  light  of  present  knowledge.  To  get  at  the  serious  teach- 
ings of  the  book  one  has  to  strip  it,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
adventitious  wrappings  and  paraphernalia  with  which  it 
was  Carlyle's  humor  to  invest  it;  so  we  proceed  now  to 
complete,  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  that  process  of  unwrapping. 

The  book  is  professedly  a  collocation  of  Teufelsdrockhian 
pages,  culled  together  by  a  certain  worthy  person  styled 
the  "Editor,"  who  keeps  mediating  between  the  reader  and 
that  rugged  and  inaccessible  Author,  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  whose  thought  he  is  striving  editorially  to  present 
in  what  order  he  may,  and  with  what  apologetic  commentary 
he  thinks  necessary.  The  Editor's  story  is  that  Teufels- 
drockh  had  sent  him  a  presentation  copy  of  his  now  com- 
pleted philosophical  masterpiece,  the  great  work  on  Clothes; 
together  with  the  hint  that  he,  the  Editor,  might  do  some- 
thing toward  floating  these  opinions  among  the  British. 
But  the  Editor,  however  anxious  to  comply  with  his  ven- 
erable friend's  request,  is  baffled  by  the  question,  How  to 
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do  it?  For  to  launch  a  work  containing  such  highly  ex- 
plosive material  on  the  staid  and  conservative  British  Public 
is  an  operation  not  without  its  risks.  However,  just  as 
despair  is  overtaking  him,  he  has  one  day  an  unexpected 
inspiration.  There  existed  in  Germany  a  common  friend 
of  himself  and  the  great  Professor,  one  Heuschrecke,  from 
whom  a  letter  has  just  arrived  bursting  with  the  idea  of 
having  an  English  book  produced  on  Teufelsdrockh,  and 
suggesting,  with  much  untoothsome  flattery,  that  he,  the 
Editor,  was  the  very  man  to  do  it — a  life  of  Teufelsdrockh, 
in  the  "National  Library  Series,"  he  suggests,  or  some  other 
of  those  Series  "which  are  the  present  glory  of  British 
Literature."  Moreover,  he,  Heuschrecke,  here  in  Germany 
and  on  the  spot,  will  collect  all  the  necessary  materials  and 
documents  and  send  them  over.  Upon  all  which,  a  plan  of 
campaign  darted  into  the  Editor's  mind — so  he  says — like 
an  arrow,  and  it  will  immediately  be  carried  out.  A  life 
will  be  written.  It  will  appear  by  chapters  in  this  very 
Frazer  s  Magazine  where  he  is  now  writing.  It  will  begin 
right  away  in  the  next  number.  True,  the  documents  are 
not  here  yet.  But  they  will  come.  Meanwhile,  will  the 
readers  of  Frazer  permit  a  few  instalments  of  Teufelsdrockh's 
opinions  and  philosophy,  as  derived  from  the  book?  They 
won't  understand  much  of  it,  perhaps.  They  mustn't  ex- 
pect to.  But  the  documents  are  coming,  and  they  will  make 
all  the  difference.  Once  they  are  in  a  position  to  read  the 
author's  life,  and  his  opinions  in  the  light  of  his  life,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  latter  are  not  only  intelligible  but  even 
important.  Thus  does  it  fall  out  that  Sartor  is  composed 
of  three  "Books,"  first,  a  series  of  papers  giving  some  of 
the  opinions;  next,  a  series  giving  the  life  of  the  man  who 
held  them;  and,  thirdly,  a  series  containing  a  further  selec- 
tion of  the  opinions;  which  last,  however,  did  not  appear 
in  Frazer;  because  by  the  end  of  the  "Life"  the  readers 
were  tired,  and  the  supreme  editor  "famous  redoubtable 
Oliver  Yorke"  had  even  to  write  to  the  struggling  Author 
and  ask  him  to  desist.  All  this  palaver,  of  course,  is  very 
elephantine  play,  with  a  thin  strand  of  actual  history  beneath 
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it,  not,  perhaps,  much  worth  the  labor  of  disentangling. 
But  the  real  gesture  of  Carlyle  is  in  those  high  pseudo- 
solemnities  of  his;  and  to  catch  his  gesture,  I  think,  is  almost 
an  indispensability  to  those  who  would  really  enjoy  him. 

But,  critically  speaking,  is  there  anything  specially  to 
say  about  this  mass  of  opinions  called  the  Philosophy  of 
Clothes?  What  I  should  be  inclined  to  hazard  is  this: 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  philosophy  of  clothing 
oneself,  if  Teufelsdrockh  had  ever  really  got  to  it.  "Any 
road — even  this  simple  Ente-pfuhl  road — leads  to  the  end 
of  the  world;"  and  the  philosophy  of  anything  is  all  right, 
if  you  really  do  get  to  the  end  of  it. 

To  put  this  a  little  more  explicitly.  We  have  said  that 
the  book  is  an  account  of  what  "being  a  man"  involves. 
It  might  also  have  been  entitled — there  are  many  titles  it 
might  have  had,  and  this  is  another — "a  Philosophy,  and 
how  the  philosopher  got  to  it."  In  terms  of  this  title, 
the  view  which  I  wish  to  hazard  might  be  expressed  by 
saying  that  there  is  nothing  amiss  about  the  general  in- 
tention of  the  Philosophy,  if  it  had  only  been  really  carried 
out.  The  philosopher  was  sailing  for  the  right  enough  port, 
to  use  another  metaphor,  if  only  he  had  fairly  made  it: 
which  one  doubts  if  he  quite  did. 

The  subject  is  "How  man  is  made."  I  doubt  whether 
the  story  of  Teufelsdrockh's  making  is  a  perfectly  typical 
story  of  how  men  really  are  made;  at  any  rate,  of  what 
they  are  made  into  when  they  are  fully  and  properly  made. 
One  may,  of  course,  doubt  the  philosophy  itself.  But  if  I 
do  not  doubt  that — and  I  see  no  reason  to — then  I  am 
compelled  to  put  it,  that  Teufelsdrockh  has  not  really  got 
there;  because  it  is  in  any  case  perfectly  clear,  I  think,  that 
he  isn't  a  finished  man.  He  is  a  very  wonderful  man.  He 
is  wonder-compelling.  But  he  is  not  a  rounded,  central 
type;  rather,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  man  with  some  great 
essential  lack  about  him,  which  a  just  criticism  might  be 
interested  to  try  to  define. 

Wonder-compelling  he  is,  however;  and  one  must  realize 
this  fact  first.   In  illustration,  I  would  cite  the  vast,  haunting 
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ambiguities  that  are  in  his  character.  Haunting  ambiguities 
are  not  an  infallible  sign  of  human  greatness;  but  they 
are  compatible  with  greatness  and  always,  perhaps,  to  some 
extent  accompany  it. 

We  shall  see  these  best,  though,  if  we  look  at  other 
aspects  of  Teufelsdrockh  at  the  same  time.  Let's  look  for  a 
moment  simply  at  the  height  of  him.  Because  surely,  for 
sheer  height,  this  little  man  is  incomparable.  He  seems  to 
see  just  everything  at  once.  The  "Editor  of  these  sheets" 
is  full  of  reminiscences  of  this  aspect  of  his  hero.  One  feels 
tempted  to  quote  some  of  his  reports — but  perhaps  we  had 
better  pass  these,  and  take  Teufelsdrockh  himself,  and  at 
a  moment  where  he  is  actually  exhibiting  the  quality.  Here 
is  a  passage.  "I  look  down,"  he  says  (he  is  standing  in  his 
garret,  the  high  garret  where  he  sleeps,  and  looking  from 
a  window  out  over  the  city), 

"I  look  down  into  all  that  wasp-nest  or  bee-hive 
and  witness  their  wax-laying  and  honey-making,  and 
poison-brewing,  and  choking  by  sulphur.  From  the  Palace  es- 
planade, where  music  plays  while  serene  highness  is  pleased 
to  eat  his  victuals,  down  to  the  low  lane,  where  in  her  doorsill 
the  aged  widow,  knitting  for  a  thin  livelihood,  sits  to  feel  the 
afternoon  sun,  I  see  it  all.  Couriers  arrive,  bestrapped  and 
bebooted  .  .  .  bearing  Joy  and  Sorrow  bagged-up  in  pouches 
of  leather,"  etc.,  etc. 

And  he  concludes: 

"That  living  flood,  pouring  through  these  streets,  of  all 
qualities  and  ages,  knowest  thou  whence  it  is  coming,  whither 
it  is  going?  Aus  der  Ewigkeit  zu  der  Ewigkeit  hin:  From 
Eternity  onward  to  Eternity.     .     ." 

Surely  here  is  height.  " Ach"  he  says  to  the  Editor  at 
another  time — it  was  on  returning  to  the  garret  from  the 
coffee-house  one  starry  midnight — 
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" Ach,  mein  Lieber,  it  is  a  true  sublimity  to  dwell  here. 
These  fringes  of  lamp  light  (pointing  to  the  lights  of  the 
town)  struggling  up  through  smoke  and  thousand-fold  ex- 
halation, some  fathoms  into  the  ancient  reign  of  Night, 
what  thinks  Bootes  of  them  as  he  leads  his  Hunting  Dogs 
over  the  Zenith  in  their  leash  of  sidereal  fire?" 

And,  looking  down  again  at  the  sleeping  city,  'That 
hum,"  he  continues, 

"that  stifled  hum  of  Midnight,  when  Traffic  has  lain  down 
to  rest,  and  only  Vice  and  Misery,  to  prowl  or  to  moan  like 
night-birds,  are  abroad;  that  hum,  I  say,  like  the  stertorous 
unquiet  slumber  of  sick  Life,  is  heard  in  Heaven.  .  .  But 
I,  mein  Werther,  I  sit  above  it  all;  I  am  alone,  with  the  Stars." 

Height  he  has,  undoubtedly;  but  along  with  it,  surely,  this 
haunting  thing  which  I  am  calling  ambiguity,  also.  Notice 
the  end  of  it.   ''We  looked  into  his  face,"  says  the  Editor, 

to  see  whether  in  the  utterance  of  such  extraordinary  night- 
thoughts,  no  feeling  might  be  traced  there.  But  with  the 
light  we  had,  which  indeed  was  only  a  single  tallow  light, 
and  far  enough  away  from  us,  nothing  save  the  old  calmness 
and  fixedness  was  visible. 

Nothing  visible!  There  is  in  Teufelsdrockh  then  an 
inscrutableness;  an  impenetrable,  enigmatic  reserve.  No 
perspicuity  is  here,  no  easy  readableness.  Memorable  have 
been  the  utterances  to  which  he  has  just  been  giving  voice; 
but  no  change  of  countenance,  no  trace  of  feeling,  nothing 
whatever  is  visible,  save  that  "old  calmness  and  fixedness." 
This  is  what  I  have  referred  to  as  the  ambiguity.  And  it  is 
haunting  to  a  degree. 

Or,  to  strike  this  ambiguity  from  another  side,  take 
another  feature  of  this  man.  Note  the  state  of  his  mental 
composition,  as  illustrated  when  you  find  him  in  company; 
the  degree  of  ability  which  he  can  show,  in  the  way  of 
entering  into  the  common  interests  and  amusements  of 
other  men.  This  little  man  is  in  no  way  deficient  there.  If 
nothing  else  were  available  on  the  point,  that  one  brave 
night  would  settle  it,  when  he,  the  grave  Professor  of 
Things-in-General,  is  found  in  the  tavern  of  his  town  (not 
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much,  but  just  a  little  bit)  drunk;  a  place  he  doesn't  mind 
going  to,  and  sitting  and  smoking  in,  and  sometimes — very 
occasionally — letting  flow  floods  of  talk.  Apparently  he  is 
quite  in  character  in  such  scenes.  He  can  enter  into  the  game. 
Whether  himself  entertained  much  in  such  places  might  be 
a  question,  but  he  at  least  could  entertain;  and,  if  he  liked, 
could  occasionally  utter  just  one  word,  at  the  psychological 
moment,  which  would  electrify  the  assembly;  as  on  that 
memorable  night  when  he  rose  up  in  full  house  and,  raising 
his  huge  glass,  dared  what  none  of  the  rest  dared,  namely, 
proclaim  himself  a  democrat.  His  mere  standing  up  hushed 
the  whole  assembly.  And  at  his  declaration  for  "The  cause 
of  the  poor,  in  God's  name  and  the  Devil's,"  the  audience 
simply  went  wild.  Theirs  was  plainly  a  feeling,  as  of  some 
sudden  release  from  the  strain  of  a  long  uncertainty.  "We 
understand  him  now,  we  have  him  now,"  their  jubilation 
seemed  to  be  saying,  "and  by  the  L— d,  he  is  one  of  us!" 
But  was  he?  And  had  they  really  got  him?  No;  I  think 
most  certainly  not.  But  here  is  the  scene,  and  the  reader 
can  judge  for  himself.   It  is  again  the  Editor  who  is  speaking. 

Well  do  we  recollect  the  last  words  he  spoke  in  our  hearing; 
which,  indeed,  with  the  Night  they  were  uttered  in,  are  to 
be  forever  remembered.  Lifting  his  huge  tumbler  of  Guk-guk, 
and  for  a  moment  lowering  his  tobacco-pipe,  he  stood  up  in 
full  Coffee-house;  .  .  .  and  there,  with  low,  soul-stirring  tone, 
and  the  look  truly  of  an  angel,  though  whether  of  a  white  or 
of  a  black  one  might  be  dubious,  proposed  this  toast:  Die  Sac  he 
der  Armen  in  Gottes  und  Teufels  Namen.  One  full  shout,  break- 
ing the  leaden  silence;  then  a  gurgle  of  innumerable  empty- 
ing bumpers,  again  followed  by  universal  cheering,  returned 
him  loud  acclaim.  It  was  the  finale  of  the  night;  resuming 
their  pipes;  in  the  highest  enthusiasm,  amid  volumes  of 
tobacco  smoke;  triumphant,  cloud-capped,  without  and  with- 
in, the  assembly  broke  up,  each  to  his  thoughtful  pillow. 
A  gallows-bird  yet,  said  several;  meaning  thereby,  that  one 
day,  he  would  probably  be  hanged  for  his  democratic  senti- 
ments. Where  is  he,  the  scamp?  added  they,  looking  round;  but 
Teufelsdrockh  had  retired  by  private  alleys,  and  the  Compiler 
of  these  pages  beheld  him  no  more. 
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No,  they  have  not  got  him.  That  retiral  is  symbolic. 
He  is  not  just  one  of  that  crowd  either.  Even  the  Editor 
can  see  that.    Notice  his  beautiful  ending. 

In  such  scenes  has  it  been  our  lot  to  live  with  this  Philoso- 
pher, such  estimate  to  form  of  his  purposes  and  powers.  And 
yet,  thou  brave  Teufelsdrockh,  who  could  tell  what  lurked  in 
thee?  Under  those  thick  locks  of  thine,  so  long  and  lank, 
overlapping  roof-wise  the  gravest  face  we  ever  in  this  world 
saw,  there  dwelt  a  most  busy  brain.  In  thy  eyes,  too,  deep 
under  their  shaggy  brows,  and  looking  out  so  still  and  dreamy, 
have  we  not  noticed  gleams  of  an  ethereal  or  else  a  diabolic 
fire,  and  half  fancied  that  their  stillness  was  but  the  rest  of 
infinite  motion,  the  sleep  of  a  spinning  top?  .  .  .  Thy  little 
figure  there,  as,  in  loose,  ill-brushed,  threadbare  habiliments, 
thou  sattest,  amid  litter  and  lumber,  whole  days,  "to  think 
and  smoke  tobacco,"  held  in  it  a  mighty  heart.  The  secrets 
of  man's  Life  were  laid  open  to  thee;  thou  sawest  into  the 
mystery  of  the  Universe  farther  than  another;  thou  had'st 
in  petto  thy  remarkable  volume  on  Clothes.  .  .  Already, 
when  we  dreamed  not  of  it,  the  warp  of  thy  remarkable 
Volume  lay  upon  the  loom;  and  silently,  mysterious  shuttles 
were  putting  in  the  woof. 

Personally,  I  am  always  in  two  minds  as  to  this  ambi- 
guity of  Teufelsdrockh,  whether  to  reckon  it  among  the 
symptoms  of  unfinishedness  in  the  character,  or  not.  I 
doubt  if  it  is  to  be  so  reckoned.  He  is  an  unfinished  man; 
but  not  in  that.  That  ambiguity  is,  I  think,  just  superiority. 
It  is  superiority  to  ordinary  men.  Greatness  seems  always 
to  have  a  touch  of  ambiguity  in  it.  But  the  ambiguity  is 
just  that  we  do  not  understand.  It  is  not  real.  It  is  not 
final.  If  it  were  it  would  only  be  duplicity,  slickness;  and 
that  is  not  any  attribute  of  a  great  mind.  I  always  thus 
find  myself  drawn  back  to  what  one  might  call  the  higher 
interpretation  of  this  ambiguity.  It  is  not  here  that  Teufels- 
drockh is  an  unconvincing  or  unfinished  character. 
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But  returning  to  Teufelsdrockh  as  a  symbol  of  victory  in 
the  battle  of  life,  there  is  a  respect  in  which  unfinishedness 
is,  I  think,  clear.  I  think  we  must  say  that  that  "stillness  and 
fixedness"  which  accompanied  all  his  spiritual  height  is  a 
genuine  symptom  of  it.  In  this  physiognomical  aspect  of 
his,  a  melancholy  is  traceable;  a  melancholy  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  a  man  who  has  really  attained.  It  is  the 
melancholy  of  a  partially  beaten  man,  whether  he  feels 
himself  so,  or  whether  he  does  not.  Teufelsdrockh  does  not 
feel  himself  beaten  in  any  degree,  even  partially.  But  this 
does  not  show  but  that  he  may  really  be  so.  And  I  am 
compelled  to  take  the  latter  view.  He  is  a  little  like  the 
general  defending  a  beleaguered  camp,  who,  having  been 
worsted  everywhere  till  he  came  to  his  last  ditch,  succeeded 
in  triumphantly  holding  that.  Saving  that,  he  saves  every- 
thing essential;  yet  that  is  not  quite  everything.  Teufels- 
drockh holds  his  last  rampart  and  he  will  hold  it,  too.  It 
will  never  be  taken.  We  feel  sure  of  that.  But  it  is,  never- 
theless, his  last  rampart.  When  he  is  really  serious  about 
the  great  question  whether  he  has  won-through  in  life, 
whether  in  his  task  of  confronting  the  world  he  has  come 
out,  and  when  he  is  giving  us  evidence  on  the  point,  there 
can  be  no  mistake  that  he  is  indeed  strong;  but  neither  can 
there  be  any  mistake,  I  think,  that  he  is  sad;  and  to  a  degree 
which  betrays  imperfection. 

One  place  where  the  reader  is  definitely  struck  with  a 
sense  of  the  imperfection  of  Teufelsdrockh's  victory  in  the 
warfare  of  life,  is,  I  think,  where,  in  the  course  of  writing 
up  his  autobiography,  it  occurs  to  him  to  record  what  he 
passed  through,  as  a  young  man,  upon  the  death  of  his 
foster  father.  In  that  passage  he  speaks  as  one  having 
suddenly  realized  that  the  only  earthly  father  he  ever  knew 
was  dead,  and  that  he  would  never  see  him  again.  And  he 
is  eloquent. 

The  dark,  bottomless  abyss  that  lies  underneath  our  feet 
had  yawned  open.  The  pale  kingdoms,  with  all  their 
innumerable  silent  nations  and  generations  stood  before  me. 
The  inexorable   word  never  now  first  showed  its   meaning. 
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And  then  he  glides — this  singular  man  glides — from  what 
he  felt  then  to  what  he  now  feels;  and  to  what  he  considers 
his  resource,  his  eternal  refuge,  his  impregnable  citadel, 
now.    As  a  youth,  he  records,  he  got  over  it. 

The  unworn  spirit  is  strong.  Life  is  so  healthful  that  it 
finds  nourishment  even  in  Death:  these  stern  experiences, 
planted  down  by  Memory  in  my  Imagination,  rose  there  to 
a  whole  cypress  forest,  sad  but  beautiful;  waving,  with  not 
unmelodious  sighs,  in  dark  luxuriance,  in  the  hottest  sun- 
shine, through  long  years  of  youth — as  in  manhood  also  it 
does,  and  will  do;  for  I  have  now  pitched  my  tent  under  a 
Cypress-tree;  the  Tomb  is  my  unexpugnable  fortress,  ever 
close  by  the  gate  of  which  I  look  upon  the  hostile  armaments 
and  pains  and  penalties  of  tyrannous  Life  placidly  enough, 
and  listen  to  its  loudest  threatenings  with  a  still  smile. 

Here  that  same  calmness  and  fixedness  is  unmistakable; 
that  still  smile.  It  does  not  reassure  us.  There  can,  indeed, 
be  no  possible  doubt  that  he,  and  not  the  Gehenna  bailiffs, 
has  won  the  victory  here;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
he  feels  it  to  be  so.  But  neither  can  one  quite  lie  down  to 
the  fact,  or  rather,  to  the  presumption,  that  no  better  victory 
than  this  is  possible;  that  no  more  joyous  rise  into  what 
St.  Paul  calls  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  is  con- 
ceivable. The  fact  is  that  Teufelsdrockh  is  not  a  real  type 
of  what  a  man  gets  to,  when  he  really  wins  through.  The 
battle  is  too  haggard  in  his  case;  too  fiercely  drawn,  for  the 
picture  to  be  a  true  picture.  The  lines  are  too  severe.  The 
reason  of  it,  I  think,  is  that  the  plunge  from  the  calm  into 
the  tempest,  from  the  peace  of  childhood  into  the  Sturm 
und  Drang  period  of  life,  is  too  abrupt  and  too  complete; 
the  negative  movement  in  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the 
developing  spirit  is  overdrawn;  and  the  picture  of  human 
life  given  us  in  this  book  is  consequently,  in  that  respect, 
an  imperfect  picture. 

But  one  may  have  a  very  instructive  picture  although  it 
is  not  a  very  perfect  one.  That  the  confronting  of  the 
world  should  be  done  to  a  perfect  issue  is  less  'mportant  if 
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the  general  manner  of  it  is  right,  and  if,  from  it,  we  can  see 
some  way  into  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  I  think  in  the 
case  of  Sartor  Resartus  this  is  so;  the  general  manner  of  it 
is  right;  and  its  significance  for  us  is  consequently  of  the 
highest;  and  this  will  be  the  burden  of  what  I  endeavor  to 
bring  out  in  my  next,  and  concluding  paper. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


SONNET 


EVA   HELEN    PLOTNIK 


My  heart  cries  out  for  love  throughout  the  day, 
It  hungers  in  the  stillness  of  the  night; 
It  thirsts  for  joy  as  lilies  yearn  for  light, 
And  welcomes  gladly  every  feeble  ray. 

A  star,  a  sweep  of  cloud,  a  child  at  play, 
A  rivulet  with  streaming  fingers  bright, 
Give  whisp'ring,  fleeting  moments  of  delight; 
For  love  alone  can  loneliness  dismay. 

O  love,  O  fragrant  white-limbed  laughing  love, 
Hide  not  from  me  who  walk  so  long  in  grief, 
But  kiss  my  tears  away;  with  gladness  move 
This  too-sad  heart  whose  light  has  been  so  brief. 

Oh,  keep  my  bleeding  feet  from  paths  of  pain, 
And  breathe  pure  song  into  my  soul  again. 
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CLIO 

FREDERICK  J.  TEGGART 


Clio,  the  Glorifier,  the  first  of  the  Nine,  is  commonly 
known  among  us  as  the  Muse  of  History. 

To  the  men  who  paid  adoration  to  Clio  as  the  Glorifier, 
the  word  'history'  meant  'inquiry,'  'investigation,'  're- 
search.' "These,"  begins  the  Father  of  History,  "These 
are  the  researches  [histories]  of  Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus." 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Ionian 
philosophers,  the  first  physicists,  also  published  histories 
[researches]  "concerning  the  Nature  of  Things."  This  early 
identification  of  the  word  'history'  with  'research'  has  not 
been  lost  even  in  English,  for,  however  puzzled  by  it,  we 
still  employ  the  term  'Natural  History';  and  long  before 
"The  Coming  of  Evolution"  we  had  "The  History  of 
Animated  Nature." 

Tbe  word  'history'  began  its  long  and  varied  career  as 
the  general  term  for  scientific  inquiry;  it  has  come  to  be 
the  name  for  a  particular  type  of  literature.  It  has  lost 
its  association  with  the  investigation  of  "the  nature  of 
things"  (Physics  and  Physiology);  it  now  stands  for  the 
presentation  of  the  results  of  inquiry  as  to  the  deeds  of 
men  in  the  past.  When  the  work  of  Herodotus  was  first 
translated  into  English,  the  title  given  to  the  book  was 
'The  Histories  of  Herodotus."  Later  usage  reduced  this 
enigmatical  plural  to  "The  History,"  thus  emphasizing  the 
unitary  literary  product  as  it  has  come  to  us,  rather  than 
the  inquiries  which  were  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
author. 
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Men  have,  in  fact,  long  since  recognized  that  the  im- 
portant element  in  what  we  call  History  is  the  literary 
form,  not  the  antecedent  research.  Let  me  emphasize  this 
point.  Viscount  Haldane,  an  Englishman  unusually  con- 
versant with  the  humanistic  learning  of  the  Continent, 
has  defined  with  great  care  "The  Meaning  of  Truth  in 
History."  "Art  alone,"  he  says,  "can  adequately  make 
the  idea  of  the  whole  shine  forth  in  the  particulars  in  which 
it  is  immanent."  The  materials  afforded  by  state  papers 
and  other  historical  documents  must  be  used  "by  a  man 
who  possesses  the  gifts  requisite  for  presenting  the  narrative 
as  that  of  an  organic  whole,  and  that  organic  whole  must 
in  its  expression  be  born  afresh  in  his  mind."  Investigation, 
he  says,  is  indispensable,  "only  it  is  not  history  until  it 
has  been  refashioned  in  the  mind  of  the  historian."  "Truth 
in  history  requires  in  order  to  be  truth  in  its  completeness, 
that  the  mind  of  the  reader  should  find  itself  satisfied  by 
that  harmony  and  sense  of  inevitableness  which  only  a 
work  of  art  can  give."  Remark  that  in  this  analysis  there 
is  no  shrinking  from  the  converse  of  the  view  expressed: 
research  in  itself  can  never  arrive  at  truth  in  the  field  of 
history.  "The  knowledge  of  the  historian  is  only  partially 
derived  from  research.  .  .  .  History  founded  on  merely 
scientific  methods  would  be  a  mockery." 

The  immediate  aim  of  the  historian  is  the  presentation, 
in  writing  or  in  speech,  of  a  series  of  facts,  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  constituting  a  narrative  of  important 
events  or  happenings  in  the  domain  of  public  affairs.  Every 
narrative  implies  a  specific  interest  or  point  of  view,  an 
interpretation  of  the  facts  viewed  as  a  whole.  The  selection 
of  the  facts,  and  the  form  of  the  presentation,  are  determined 
by  the  requirements  of  literary  art. 

The  underlying  object  or  motive  of  the  historian  has 
never  been  expressed  more  definitely  or  intelligibly  than 
by  Herodotus.  'These  are  the  researches  of  Herodotus  of 
Halicarnassus,  which  he  offers  in  the  hope  of  thereby  pre- 
serving from  oblivion  the  remembrance  of  what  men  have 
done,  and  of  preventing  the  great  and  wonderful  deeds  of 
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the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  from  losing  their  due  meed 
of  glory."  The  first  book  of  Herodotus,  of  which  this  passage 
is  the  opening  sentence,  is  entitled  "Clio";  as  we  might 
say,  it  is  dedicated  to  the  Glorifier. 

Since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  all  'histories'  have  been 
similarly  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  memory  of 
deeds  which  men  have  agreed  upon  to  consider  'great' — 
and  to  their  glorification.  The  effects  of  this  glorification 
of  the  past  have  been  amazing,  more  particularly  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  No  other  form  of  literature  has 
given  evidence  of  such  power  to  arouse  the  passions  and  to 
dominate  the  actions  of  men. 

Until  the  War  came  to  clarify  men's  minds,  historians 
had  been  content  to  exercise  their  powers  of  analysis  on 
everything  but  the  nature  of  their  own  activities.  With  a 
composure  that  no  exterior  criticism  could  disturb,  they 
held  to  the  belief  that,  from  the  time  of  Ranke,  the  study 
of  the  past  had  been  divorced  from  the  passions  of  the  pre- 
sent. The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  study  of  history, 
during  the  last  century,  has  been  but  the  mental  reflection 
of  the  consciousness  of  national  existence.  In  the  hands  of 
the  great  masters,  the  purpose  of  history  has  been  to  stir 
nations  to  action.  For  the  last  hundred  years  we  have 
had  in  every  country  a  guild  of  professional  scholars  de- 
voted to  creating  and  keeping  alive  national  aspirations  and 
antagonisms.  In  every  country,  to  use  the  words  of  John 
Morley,  the  historian  has  been  the  hearth  at  which  the 
soul  of  the  country  has  been  kindled  and  kept  alive.  Thus, 
to  cite  but  a  single  example,  in  Germany,  the  historians 
were  the  political  schoolmasters,  and  they  braced  their 
countrymen  to  the  efforts  which  culminated  in  the  creation 
of  a  mighty  empire.  Bismarck  is  reported  to  have  said 
that,  next  to  the  Prussian  army,  the  German  professors  of 
history  had  done  most  to  create  the  new  Germany  under 
the  hegemony  of  Prussia. 

Formerly,  historians  took  pride  in  this  work  of  evoking 
national  feeling  in  countries  great  and  small.  Today, 
however,  there  are  many  evidences  that  they  have  begun 
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to  take  alarm  at  the  effectiveness  of  their  own  activities. 
There  is  more  than  sufficient  reason  for  this  alarm.  It  is 
one  thing  to  see  German  chancellors  encouraging  the  study 
of  history  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  the  sundered  frag- 
ments of  their  own  empire;  it  is  another  to  witness  them 
utilizing  the  services  of  historians  to  undermine  the  unity 
of  the  empires  of  their  neighbors.  It  is  one  thing  to  dwell 
upon  "the  almost  immeasurable  advance  in  historical 
studies";  it  is  quite  another  to  be  forced  to  admit  that 
"too  many  historians  in  every  belligerent  country  have 
lost  their  heads  and  degenerated  into  shrieking  partisans." 
It  is  one  thing  to  enlarge  upon  the  services  of  historians 
in  calling  into  life  the  national  spirit  of  Italy,  Portugal, 
Bohemia,  Poland,  Roumania,  and  other  European  groups; 
it  is  another  matter  to  look  on  while  the  same  means  are 
employed  for  the  incitement  of  Egyptians,  Filipinos,  and 
Hindoos. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  'history'  became  the  recog- 
nized instrument  for  the  stimulation  of  national  patriotism; 
in  the  twentieth  century,  it  has  already  become  the  typical 
form  of  propaganda  for  party  programs.  Even  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  organiza- 
tions at  work  devoting  their  energies  to  the  revision  of  the 
histories  written  of  this  country,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  a  purer  and  more  patriotic  presentation  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  past.  The  aim  of  this  new  historical 
activity  is  to  eliminate  from  our  histories  every  suggestion 
that  obscures  the  Truth — as  it  appears  to  the  leaders  of 
particular  organizations. 

The  representations  of  Clio  which  have  come  down  to 
us  display  a  figure  calm,  contemplative,  dignified,  sedate. 
To  the  men  of  any  nation,  she  is  the  Truth-Teller,  the  Pre- 
server of  what  is  Glorious.  But  the  Glorifier  is  more  than 
this — she  is  the  Soul-Stirrer,  the  Passion-Worker,  the 
Mother  of  Discord,  the  Creator  of  Baleful  Ambitions,  the 
War-Bringer. 

What  I  have  designed  to  bring  before  you  is  a  suggestion 
of  the  universal  and  inevitable  result  of  research  focused 
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upon  the  deeds  of  men.  Every  school,  college,  and  uni- 
versity within  the  limits  of  civilization  takes  pride  in  main- 
taining this  'Study  of  History,'  and  in  promoting  this  type 
of  research.  Every  institution  of  learning  maintains  a 
shrine  to  Clio,  and  before  this  shrine  keeps  burning  the 
sacred  and  perpetual  fire  which  from  time  to  time  breaks 
forth  to  envelop  the  world. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  possible 
way  of  escape  from  the  situation  created  by  the  promotion 
of  'history'  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  present  state  of  the  world  does  not  permit  us  to 
place  a  high  value  upon  the  type  of  knowledge  which  is 
relied  upon  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  governance 
of  men.  To  settle  our  difficulties,  national  and  inter- 
national, we  have  recourse  to  Conferences.  At  these  con- 
ferences we  have  many  men,  many  interests,  many  opinions 
— but  we  have  no  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  a  familiar 
truism  that  the  War  was  won  by  the  enlistment  of  scientific 
workers.  It  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  political  conditions  have  become  steadily 
worse  since  the  War,  because  there  has  been  no  scientific 
knowledge  available  which  might  be  applied  in  dealing  with 
political  problems.  In  this  field,  all  we  have  for  our  guidance 
is  opinion — and  the  supposed  advantage  of  a  political  party. 
We  have  some  scientific  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
atoms,  none  of  the  relations  of  men.  The  hopelessness  of 
the  world-conditions  which  confront  us  is  only  clear  to 
those  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  have  no  knowledge 
applicable  to  the  situation — and  that,  in  the  world  today, 
no  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  acquire  such  knowledge. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  common 
understanding  that  if  we  are  to  direct  the  affairs  of  men 
intelligently  we  must  be  prepared  to  investigate  these 
affairs  in  a  scientific  spirit.  The  work  of  Malthus  bears 
witness  to  the  method,  vision,  and  devotion  of  the  investi- 
gators of  the  period.  Unfortunately,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  point  of  view  was 
abandoned.     It    was    superseded    by    the    movement    for 
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nationalistic  historiography;  a  movement  instituted  in 
Germany  for  political  purposes.  "In  the  year  1818,"  said 
the  Baron  von  Stein,  "I  gave  an  impulse  to  this  under- 
taking, because  I  thought  it  for  the  honor  of  the  nation  to 
collect  and  set  out  properly  the  monuments  of  its  history, 
because  I  considered  history  an  efficacious  means  of  ex- 
citing patriotism,  and  sustaining  it  against  the  influence 
of  self-interest."  The  scholars  of  Western  Europe  elected 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  Prussian  statesmen  rather  than 
that  of  the  Scotch  and  English  humanists  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  place  the  study  of  Man  upon  a  scientific  basis. 
As  a  consequence,  there  now  stands  between  the  world  and 
its  ordering  by  intelligence  the  ominous  figure  of  the 
Glorifier. 

If  we  are  ever  to  reach  the  position  of  utilizing  human 
intelligence  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  break  with  the  tradition  which  accepts  'history' 
as  the  investigation  of  the  deeds  of  men,  stating  its  results 
in  chronologized  narratives,  and  to  adopt  in  this  field  the 
method  which  has  been  perfected  in  the  study  of  the  Natural 
Sciences. 

Here,  however,  we  must  go  warily,  since  the  devotees 
of  Clio  are  insistent  that  their  work  also  is  'scientific'  In 
making  this  claim,  historians  confuse  the  two  different 
elements  of  'method'  and  'technique.'  Let  me  explain. 
From  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  moment,  scholarship 
has  been  occupied  primarily  with  the  editing  of  texts.  This 
work  is  of  high  value  and  importance,  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  past  reposes,  in  the  main,  upon  documentary  evidence. 
It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  the  critical  editing  of  texts 
should  continue,  and,  indeed,  that  it  should  be  widely  ex- 
tended. But  what  I  am  concerned  to  point  out  here  is 
that  the  work  of  the  textual  critic  ends  simply  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  particular  facts.  The  editing  of  texts  involves 
a  highly  elaborate  and  difficult  'technique,'  but  this  tech- 
nique has  no  relation  to  the  procedure  which  we  designate 
'scientific  method.' 
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The  collection  and  editing  of  historical  materials  is  not 
an  end  in  itself.  What  follows  this  step  in  historical  work 
is  the  examination  and  comparison  of  different  sources, 
and  the  construction  of  restatements  of  the  facts,  with 
the  object  of  replacing  the  old  narratives.  The  expressed 
and  conscious  purpose  of  modern  scholars  is  this  revision 
of  the  statements  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  regard 
to  what  has  happened  in  the  past.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  the  aim  of  the  historian  is  the  presentation  in  literary 
form  of  a  series  of  facts  constituting  a  narrative  of  events 
regarded  as  of  importance  in  the  domain  of  public  affairs. 
Obviously,  again,  this  activity,  interesting  as  it  may  be  in 
itself,  is  in  no  sense  what  we  understand  by  the  term  'scien- 
tific method.' 

It  appears,  then,  that  historical  scholarship  is  im- 
mediately interested  in  documentary  materials  which 
record  the  activities  of  human  beings  within  specific  geo- 
graphical areas.  Its  business  may  be  regarded  as  the 
preparation  and  elucidation  of  these  materials — for  some 
ultimate  purpose  which  has  not  yet  been  defined.  Indeed, 
this  statement,  that  the  present  work  of  historical  scholar- 
ship is  merely  a  labor  performed  for  some  remote  posterity, 
is  accepted  categorically  by  eminent  scholars  in  France, 
England,  and  America.  It  is  acknowledged  by  historians 
in  our  own  time  that  the  activities  of  historical  scholarship 
consist  simply  in  the  assemblage  of  materials  for  scientific 
utilization  in  the  future.  The  weakness  of  this  position 
lies,  obviously,  in  the  fact  that  no  man  can  tell  whether 
these  materials  will  ever  be  used,  for  no  one  can  say  what 
evidence  will  be  required  until  the  problem  to  be  investigated 
has  been  actually  undertaken. 

Science,  I  take  it,  sets  out  from  the  assumption  that 
the  phenomena  which  we  are  given  in  the  world  of  experience 
are  the  results,  not  of  whim  or  caprice  on  the  part  of  some 
supermundane  being,  but  of  the  operation  of  processes 
which  may  be  determined  and  described.  It  follows,  that 
the  method  of  science  consists  in  the  active  endeavor  to 
discover  "how  things  work."    What  we  are  given  in  the 
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world  about  us  are  results;  what  we  want  to  find  out  is 
"how"  these  results  have  been  brought  about.  The  sole 
function  of  Science  is  to  construct  systematic  schemes 
forming  conceptual  descriptions  of  actually  observed  pro- 
cesses. 

Here,  however,  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  a  distinction 
which  is  of  importance  for  this  discussion,  but  which  is  not 
commonly  made.  If  we  turn  to  compare  the  work  of  the 
different  sciences,  it  will  be  to  find  that  all  processes  of 
nature  are  not  of  the  same  general  type.  Newton's  law  of 
gravitation  and  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection  are 
alike  in  being  descriptions  (correct  or  incorrect)  of  "how 
things  work,"  but  they  do  not  refer  to  the  same  order  of 
phenomena.  In  actual  procedure,  the  difference  is  marked, 
for  in  experimenting  with  the  action  of  falling  bodies  we 
consider  certain  data  apart  from  any  historical  setting  or 
circumstance;  to  use  an  expression  in  Logic,  we  "abstract 
from"  the  historical  series.  In  the  study  of  an  evolution, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  forced  to  consider  the  evidences 
of  historical  change,  and  the  theory  of  natural  selection  is 
one  attempt  to  show  how  something  new  could  possibly 
have  emerged  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  distinction  made  runs  through  all  the  different 
fields  of  scientific  inquiry.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology, 
Psychology,  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  a  type  of 
science  which  seeks  to  discover  "how  things  are  con- 
stituted"; Historical  or  Evolutionary  Astronomy,  Geology, 
Biology,  represent  a  type  which  is  occupied  in  the  endeavor 
to  find  out  "how  things  have  come  to  be  as  they  are." 

To  study  the  processes,  let  us  say,  of  chemical  change, 
it  is  necessary  to  isolate  materials  from  the  actual  setting 
or  environment  in  which  they  may  have  been  found,  and 
to  consider  them  apart  from  an  actual  position  in  historical 
time.  The  investigation  proceeds  under  the  artificial  con- 
ditions set  up  in  a  laboratory,  and  not  under  the  conditions 
characteristic  of  the  actual  world.  Inquiries  of  this  type 
involve,  at  each  step,  a  progressive  isolation  or  abstraction 
from  the  results  given  in  experience. 
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When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  inquire  "how- 
things  have  come  to  be  as  they  are,"  a  wholly  different 
situation  confronts  us.  Here,  the  laboratory  gives  place 
to  the  world,  and  analysis  under  experimental  conditions 
is  succeeded  by  the  study  of  'kinds'  (stars,  strata,  and 
species)  in  their  actual  distribution  in  space,  and  their 
actual  relation  in  time.  While  the  first  type  of  inquiry 
aims  at  results  which  are  dissociated  from  any  limitation 
of  time  and  space,  the  second  concerns  itself  directly  with 
the  interaction  of  specific  objects  in  their  temporal  and 
geographical  distribution. 

Obviously  it  is  with  the  second  of  these  types  of  scientific 
inquiry  that  the  historical  study  of  man  is  concerned;  in 
this  field,  the  first  type  is  represented  by  the  established 
science  of  Psychology. 

The  adoption  of  the  method  of  science  in  the  field  of 
human  study  implies  the  shifting  of  interest  and  attention 
from  the  narration  of  events  and  the  glorification  of  actions 
to  the  investigation  of  the  processes  through  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  human  activity  have  come  to  be  as  we  find  them 
in  the  world  today. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  transfer  of  interest  can  not 
be  effected  without  difficulty.  Let  me  offer  an  example. 
The  historian  who  desires  to  bring  his  work  into  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  science  will  be  disposed  to  turn 
to  Biology  for  an  illustration  of  established  procedure.  He 
will  find  at  once  that,  in  the  field  of  Biology,  scientific  pro- 
cedure is  intimately  associated  with  the  general  concept 
of  "Evolution."  Following  this  suggestion,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  he  should  decide  that  the  concept  of  "Pro- 
gress" stands  in  the  same  general  relation  to  the  study  of 
man  as  the  concept  of  "Evolution"  to  the  study  of  Biology. 
It  is  true  that  Historical  Biology,  in  its  effort  to  discover 
how  the  forms  of  life  have  come  to  be  as  they  are,  has  made 
notable  use  of  the  idea  of  "Evolution."  The  need  for  this 
concept  arose  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  period  in  biological  study,  there  was  entrenched  in 
men's  minds  another  explanation  of  the  origin  of  species. 
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The  traditional  belief  entertained  in  Europe  was  that  the 
forms  of  life  had  been  separately  created.  In  opposition 
to  this  explanation,  "Evolution"  stood  for  the  idea  that 
the  forms  of  life  had  come  to  be  as  we  find  them  through 
changes  which  they  had  undergone  in  the  past. 

Now,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  humanistic  study, 
the  theory  of  "Evolution"  represents  simply  the  carrying 
over,  into  the  study  of  animate  nature,  of  the  general  idea 
of  "history,"  that  is,  the  idea  that  all  things  have  undergone 
change  in  the  course  of  time.  While  the  biologist,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  another  view,  was  forced  to  maintain  that 
the  forms  of  life  had  undergone  change,  the  student  of 
human  "history"  has  never  been  forced  to  demonstrate 
that  inventions,  institutions,  and  ideas  have  been  subject 
to  modification  in  time.  Hence  the  historian  experiences 
some  difficulty  and  embarrassment  in  the  effort  to  utilize 
the  concept  of  Evolution;  indeed,  he  would  seem  to  regard 
the  terms  "history"  and  "evolution"  as  in  some  sort 
interchangeable. 

The  difficulty  thus  presented  is  not  hard  to  resolve. 
There  is  nothing  'scientific'  about  the  concept  of  Evolu- 
tion, as  such.  Indeed,  this  concept  goes  back,  not  merely 
to  the  Greeks,  but,  as  Frazer  has  recently  shown,  to  the 
earliest  stages  of  human  thought.  "Evolution"  became  of 
scientific  interest  only  when,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
men  began  to  ask  "how"  the  forms  of  life  could  possibly 
have  undergone  change  in  time.  Observe  that  this  question 
could  not  be  answered  by  the  presentation  of  chronological 
statements  of  changes  which  had  taken  place;  the  answer 
to  the  question  "how"  could  only  consist  in  the  description 
of  the  processes  of  change.  Among  other  attempts  to 
determine  and  describe  these  processes  that  embodied  in 
Charles  Darwin's  theory  of  Natural  Selection  has,  up  to 
the  present,  proved  the  most  acceptable. 

While  historians  have  shown  a  disposition  to  equate 
the  idea  of  Progress  in  the  human  field  with  that  of  Evolu- 
tion in  the  study  of  Biology,  they  have  not  followed  the 
example  of  Darwin  in   attempting  to  show  how  progress 
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works.  "Evolution"  provided  a  general  directive  concept 
in  the  study  of  Biology,  and  led  to  scientific  results  when 
men  came  to  ask  "how."  "Progress,"  on  the  other  hand, 
has  not  led  to  scientific  results.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to 
discover.  The  idea  of  Progress  owes  its  attractiveness  to 
the  implication  which  it  carries  with  it  of  progressive  better- 
ment. It  has  not  stimulated  inquiry  as  to  "how"  better- 
ment has  been  brought  about,  but  has  provoked  endless 
discussion  as  to  what  constitutes  "betterment."  It  has 
led  men,  not  to  the  formulation  of  scientific  hypotheses, 
but  to  the  elaboration  of  philosophies  of  history  exhibiting 
the  march  of  Progress,  or  of  the  Absolute,  in  the  world. 
So,  while  we  have  had  innumerable  attempts  to  define 
"Progress";  while  we  have  had  many  histories  setting 
forth  what  one  or  another  author  conceives  to  be  its  funda- 
mental elements;  we  have  had  no  formulation  of  a  theory 
to  show  what  are  the  processes  through  which  progress  is 
brought  about. 

In  any  event,  the  idea  of  "Progress"  is  simply  a  rough 
generalization  of  history, '  arrived  at  by  allowing  Europe 
to  occupy  the  center  of  attention,  and  by  magnifying  its 
place  in  human  achievement  at  the  expense  of  the  part 
played  by  men  in  other  areas. 

This  brings  us  to  a  second  difficulty  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  application  of  scientific  method  to  the 
study  of  history.  This  consists  in  the  apparently  inveterate 
disposition  of  historians  to  conceive  of  all  history  as  a 
unit.  History,  whether  we  consider  the  history  of  a  given 
country,  or  the  history  of  man  generally,  is  thought  of  as 
a  linear  series  of  determinate  facts  arranged  chronologically. 

The  idea  of  history  as  constituting  a  single  series  of 
events  became  firmly  rooted  in  European  thought  through 
the  teachings  of  Christianity,  and  its  historical  exposition 
of  the  "Plan  of  Salvation."  How  strongly  this  view  has 
influenced  modern  thought  may  be  seen  in  the  teachings 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  historians  of  the  later  nine- 
teenth century.  Thus,  Freeman  held  that,  whereas  the 
records   of  Athenian    archons    and    Roman    consuls    were 
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essential  to  the  study  of  'history,'  the  records  of  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  rulers  lay  altogether  outside  the  historian's 
consideration.  Stubbs  went  farther,  and  stated  that  it  was 
practically  useless  to  study  anything  that  had  happened 
previous  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Christianity,  he  said,  gave 
a  living  unity  to  the  modern  world,  and  cut  it  off  from 
"the  death  of  the  past." 

The  idea  that  all  history  constitutes  a  unit  fits  in,  further- 
more, with  the  type  of  study  to  which  the  historian  is 
accustomed  in  dealing  with  the  record  of  events  in  indi- 
vidual national  units.  We  have  one  'history'  of  Rome  or 
of  England;  logically,  therefore,  we  should  have  one  history 
of  the  world;  and  just  as  the  historian  is  accustomed  to 
make  selection  of  episodes  for  his  national  history,  he  makes 
selection  of  episodes  for  his  universal  history. 

The  attempt  to  represent  the  history  of  mankind  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  chronological  series  falls  to  the  ground, 
however,  when  once  we  lose  our  traditional  Europocentric 
point  of  view,  and  accept  the  histories  of  Asiatic  countries 
as  equally  significant.  Despite  the  teachings  of  Hegel,  the 
history  of  man  is  not  unitary,  but  pluralistic.  What  we 
have  to  deal  with  is  not  a  single  history,  but  an  infinite 
series  of  histories.  The  mere  mention  of  China,  India, 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  indicates 
sufficiently  the  impossibility  of  reducing  the  varied  experi- 
ence of  mankind  to  the  compass  of  one  narrative.  We  may 
apply  here  an  interesting  passage  in  Bury's  Ancient  Greek 
Historians: 

"To  write  the  history  of  Greece,"  he  says,  "at 
almost  any  period  without  dissipating  the  interest  is  a 
task  of  immense  difficulty,  as  any  one  knows  who  has 
tried,  because  there  is  no  constant  unity  or  fixed  center 
to  which  the  actions  and  aims  of  the  numerous  states 
can  be  subordinated  or  related." 

This  statement  is  just  as  applicable  to  "General  History" 
as  to  the  history  of  Greece.  We  may  go  further.  It  is  applic- 
able to  the  history  of  any  country,  for,  within  the  larger 
unit  held  together  by  a  central  administration,  there  are 
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smaller  units  which  the  national  historian  simply  ignores. 
So  we  write  the  history  of  England  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  central  government,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization  within  the  British  Isles  has  been 
amazingly  irregular.  In  fact,  not  only  have  nations  their 
separate  histories,  but  every  local  geographical  unit  has  its 
particular  history. 

The  two  underlying  factors  in  historical  study  are  locality 
and  chronology.  The  work  of  the  historian  today,  as  in  the 
past,  is  the  construction  of  narratives  of  events  which  have 
taken  place  within  some  given  area.  It  follows  that  'history' 
viewed  generally  consists  in  an  infinite  series  of  chronological 
statements  having  reference  to  specific  geographical  areas. 
When  we  come  to  utilize  these  many  histories  for  the  pur- 
poses of  thought,  the  tendency  of  historians  has  universally 
been  to  select  episodes  from  one  locality  after  another,  and 
to  construct  a  single  'story'  on  the  basis  of  some  idea  or 
scheme  of  things  which  is  personal  to  the  narrator.  As  a 
consequence,  the  more  inclusive  our  synthesis  of  "what 
has  happened,"  the  more  highly  individual  does  the  nar- 
rative become. 

We  may  see,  then,  that  in  following  accepted  procedure 
the  historian  has  to  choose  between  the  two  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  investigation  leads  him  to 
concentrate  attention  upon  happenings  which  relate  to  ever 
smaller  and  more  restricted  localities,  and  to  the  formula- 
tion in  narrative  of  results  which  can  not  possibly  be  in- 
cluded in  larger  histories;  on  the  other  hand,  any  synthetic 
view  compels  him  to  ignore  the  wealth  of  human  experience, 
and  to  select  well-known,  and  even  stereotyped  incidents 
from  the  history  of  one  country  after  another. 

How,  then,  may  we  utilize  the  vast  accumulation  of 
materials  which  is  available  for  the  study  of  the  activities 
of  the  human  race  in  the  past?  Only,  in  point  of  fact,  by 
the  employment  of  the  method  of  science.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  literary  art  and  historiography,  any  utilization 
of  all  this  material  is  impossible.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  science,  this  variety  and  multiplication  of  evidence  makes 
investigation   possible.     Science  can  do  nothing  with  one 
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history;  but  given  many  histories  it  can  proceed  to  investi- 
gate the  processes  of  change.  The  greater  the  amount  of 
evidence,  the  greater  will  be  the  possibility  of  reaching 
valid  results.  For  scientific  purposes,  we  require  the  evi- 
dence of  many  histories,  for  it  is  through  the  comparison 
of  these  histories  that  the  investigation  of  how  man  has 
come  to  be  as  he  is  must  proceed.  To  discover  this  "how?" 
we  must  compare  the  experience  of  men  under  different 
conditions.  In  short,  any  scientific  interest  in  the  study  of 
man  implies  the  utilization  of  the  Comparative  Method. 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  you  that  the  Comparative  Method 
is  no  new  thing,  that  in  fact  it  has  been  employed  in  dif- 
ferent subjects  during  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years. 
Most  notable  results,  indeed,  have  been  obtained  through 
its  application  to  the  historical  study  of  Language.  It  is 
not,  however,  my  object  to  discuss  the  Comparative 
Method  at  the  present  time;  what  I  am  concerned  with  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  the  materials  and  the  opportunity 
for  obtaining  results  of  the  highest  importance  through 
setting  on  foot  the  study  of  Comparative  History. 

There  are  very  practical  difficulties,  however,  to  be 
overcome  in  instituting  such  a  study.  Historical  research 
is  dependent  upon  documents;  documents  are  written  in 
different  languages;  it  is  not  possible  for  any  student  to 
acquire  all  the  languages  in  which  historical  documents 
are  written.  The  study  of  each  area  in  the  world  requires 
a  special  equipment.  Obviously,  then,  Comparative  Study 
will  require  the  cooperation  of  many  men;  and,  furthermore, 
of  men  actuated  by  a  like  purpose,  and  working  according 
to  a  common  method. 

We  need  new  knowledge  in  order  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  men.  This  knowledge  can,  so  far  as  now  appears,  be 
obtained  only  through  the  use  of  the  method  of  science. 
The  application  of  the  method  of  science  to  the  study  of 
man  requires  the  comparison  of  the  experience  of  men  under 
all  known  conditions.  Comparative  study  can  only  be 
carried  out  through  the  cooperation  of  many  scholars.  The 
need  of  the  present  is  this  cooperation. 
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There  is  a  task  common  to  all  education,  a  contribution 
which  all  education  must  make  to  world  interests.  Upon 
this  general  subject — the  general  character  of  education 
and  how  it  must  be  directed  to  meet  the  particular  need  of 
international  order — I  shall  not  feel  it  necessary  to  speak. 
I  shall  consider  only  what  the  colleges  and  universities  can 
do  that  is  a  unique  supplement  to  the  common  work  of 
education.  For  they  have  an  opportunity  not  open  to  all 
schools  to  assist  in  the  growth  of  a  world  community. 

And  first,  they  should,  far  more  than  in  the  past  or 
present,  encourage  an  increase  in  the  interchange  of  students, 
the  interchange  of  teachers.  For  in  our  American  college 
it  is  not  true,  as  it  is  in  many  of  the  places  of  higher  learning 
in  the  Old  World,  that  the  students  are  migratory,  like 
those  birds  that  as  the  seasons  change  fly  to  another  place. 
Elsewhere  students  get  what  is  most  to  their  purpose  in 
some  one  region  and  then  move  on.  Our  American  uni- 
versities, in  contrast  to  this,  teach  their  fledglings  to  be 
deliriously  happy  in  and  near  a  single  spot.  Our  students 
suffer  from  what  we  might  call  football  loyalty,  a  loyalty 
to  the  college  that,  with  all  its  pleasant  exaggeration,  does 
grave  injury  to  an  important  element  of  education.  It  is 
counted  to  them  for  righteousness  to  believe  that  the  par- 
ticular university  in  which  they  are  is  the  best  university, 
not  simply  in  their  state  but  in  the  nation,  and,  indeed,  in 
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all  the  world.  So  that — must  it  be  confessed? — one  has 
fairly  to  use  a  crowbar  upon  one's  advanced  students  to  pry 
them  out  of  the  place  where  they  have  been  far  too  long 
already.  They  need  to  be  told  repeatedly  and  with  stress 
to  go  to  some  other  university,  to  listen  to  other  men  who, 
even  if  they  may  not  be  so  good  as  those  at  home,  will  do 
more  good  to  the  student  for  his  larger  purpose.  They  should 
go,  if  not  to  a  foreign  country  to  study,  then  to  some  other 
institution  in  their  own  country,  the  best  that  they  can  find. 
But  for  our  mature  students  it  is  best  that  they  go  to  some 
university  in  a  foreign  land.  This  is  important  particularly 
for  those  who  are  to  become  leaders  and  teachers  of  youth. 

But  loyalty,  joining  with  other  forces,  is  often  the  sure 
obstacle  to  all  this  urging.  The  mountain  will  not  come  to 
Mohammed,  and  Mohammed  must  go  to  the  mountain.  We 
must,  therefore,  have  international  migration  of  our  teachers. 
It  is  of  benefit  to  the  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  students 
that  there  should  be,  in  moderation,  itinerant  teaching,  as 
of  those  scholars  who  roamed  medieval  Europe  spreading 
their  doctrine  through  all  the  seats  of  learning. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  own  university  is  exceedingly 
hospitable  to  those  who  come,  whether  as  students  or  as 
professors,  from  foreign  lands.  We  are  constantly  having 
representatives  from  the  Orient — from  Japan,  China,  India, 
and  the  Philippines — as  well  as  from  the  more  familiar 
lands  of  the  Occident,  especially  those  of  Europe.  If  we 
should  draw  a  map,  after  the  manner  of  one  where  Honolulu 
is  seen  to  be  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific,  the  University 
of  California,  like  every  other  university,  would  appear  as 
the  center  of  a  hemisphere,  where  all  roads  meet.  Indeed, 
every  true  university  is  at  a  place  where  there  cross,  not 
only  the  currents  from  a  hemisphere,  but  from  an  entire 
world;  and  not  from  the  present  world  alone,  but  from  the 
past  into  the  world  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Through 
migration,  there  can  be  fostered  a  respect  for  men  of  other 
lands  and  a  feeling  that  they  can  contribute  to  our  life  and 
we  to  theirs. 
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To  illustrate  further  what  can  be  done,  may  I  tell  of 
a  particular  feature  of  our  life  at  the  University  of  California 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  common,  and  might  well  be 
copied  widely.  We  have  had,  long  fostered  by  the  President 
of  the  University  as  well  as  by  the  interest  and  desire  of 
members  of  the  faculty,  a  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations, whose  function  it  is  to  keep  the  University  aware 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  world  and  not  simply  a  part  of  its 
own  country.  The  committee  is  composed  of  men  who  by 
reason  of  their  personal  interest  and  of  the  subjects  which 
they  investigate  and  teach  are  the  readier  to  see  their 
own  country  in  relation  to  the  still  wider  community,  to 
recognize  that  national  life  can  not  be  directed  wholly 
inward  but  must  look  to  the  means  of  bringing  justice  into 
the  larger  world  in  which  we  live.  These  men  are  united 
for  a  purpose  which  they  have  stated  as  follows: 

To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  government, 
political  policies,  natural  resources,  and  racial  characteristics  of 
the  several  nations  of  the  world,  looking  toward  happier  inter- 
national relationships  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  socially,  scientifically,  and  industrially;  to 
foster  research  along  these  lines;  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
library,  at  the  University  of  California,  of  books,  manuscripts, 
papers,  and  periodicals  relating  to  the  above  mentioned  purpose, 
and  by  exchange  of  publications,  by  regular  meetings,  and  by 
periodic  lectures  to  disseminate  information  locally,  nationally, 
and  internationally  on  the  subject;  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
possible  with  similar  committees  or  organizations,  wherever 
situated. 

In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  much  is  done  which  one 
can  not  take  the  time  to  describe.  But,  with  other  things, 
the  committee  serves  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  men  from  foreign  lands  who  are  passing 
through  our  part  of  the  world.  There  is  a  watch  kept  for 
those  who  can  speak  from  knowledge,  to  see  that  there  is 
occasion  given  them  to  address  the  students  and  the  faculty. 
In  this  way  the  University  profits  greatly  by  those  who  can 
report  afresh  the  ways  of  the  world. 
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II 

The  university  can  do  much  that  looks  toward  inter- 
national good  will  and  organization  through  its  work  of 
training  those  who  are  to  be  teachers.  They  particularly 
must  be  brought  to  have  knowledge  and  sound  convictions 
in  this  wide  realm  of  international  life.  This  is  a  work  in 
which  not  only  the  universities  but  the  normal  schools  and 
teachers'  colleges  must  join.  The  men  and  women  who 
are  to  teach  must  themselves  be  taught  how  to  become 
better  servants  of  the  world  community.  All  learning,  all 
skill  that  is  of  value  contributes  to  this  end.  But  there  are 
special  kinds  of  knowledge  that  should  in  the  university  be 
discovered  and  made  current — the  knowledge,  for  example, 
of  war.  We  feel  that  a  knowledge  of  minerals  and  plants  is 
important,  as  indeed  it  is.  We  feel  that  the  facts  about 
tobacco  and  oranges  and  fossil  reptiles  and  the  customs  of 
the  Esquimaux  are  very  important.  The  university,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  is  a  place  where  individuals  may  freely  have 
zeal  for  strange  kinds  of  learning,  both  useful  and  useless. 
But  might  we  not,  in  full  keeping  with  this  spirit  of  free 
teaching  and  free  research,  learn  and  teach  more — not  only 
with  regard  to  particular  wars  and  their  political  import- 
ance— but  of  war  generally?  What  are  the  things  which 
war  produces;  what  are  the  things  which  war  destroys? 
We  should  cast  up  its  accounts  from  time  to  time  coldly 
and  apart  from  patriotic  fervor.  We  should  discover  and 
make  clear  the  causes  of  war  and  its  consequences — its 
causes  and  its  effects  in  matters  economical,  political,  moral, 
and  religious.  We  should  see,  as  clearly  as  we  can,  the 
sources  of  war  in  human  nature  itself.  We  should  also  know 
the  opposition  to  fighting — and  the  successful  opposition — 
which  exists  in  human  nature.  For  humanity  has  of  its 
own  accord  ably  been  struggling  against  the  fighting  of 
individuals  and  the  fighting  of  groups.  Human  nature  is 
not  only  pugnacious,  but  it  is  tireless  and  progressively 
successful  in  its  effort  to  control  its  own  pugnacity.  We 
must  teach  all  that  is  known  and  we  must  learn  far  more 
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than  as  yet  is  known,  of  war,  its  causes,  and  the  hope- 
ful directions  of  its  control.  This  is  the  knowledge  which 
teachers  should  have  if  they  are  to  be  successful,  if  they  are 
to  attack  the  problem  not  as  tyros,  but  as  at  home  in 
history  and  in  the  experience  which  science  brings  toward 
a  better  understanding  of  national  and  international  be- 
havior. These  are  things  untaught  which  could  well  be 
taught  in  our  higher  schools.  The  universities  are  one  of 
the  great  means  by  which  we  may  come  out  from  the  turmoil 
of  national  competition  and  see  calmly  what  is  the  hope 
of  fighting  a  good  fight  against  human  nature,  a  good  fight 
armed  with  weapons  and  incentives  which  are  part  of  human 
nature  itself. 

Ill 

The  universities  must,  along  with  all  other  schools, 
train  for  citizenship.  But  they  must  also  teach  the  short- 
comings, the  limitations  of  citizenship;  must  teach  that 
citizenship,  so  far  as  it  means  duty  to  one's  own  countrymen 
only,  has  in  it  danger  and  injustice.  Patriotism  and  even 
the  quiet  sense  of  obligation  to  those  of  one's  own  nation 
must  be  infused  with  a  larger  citizenship.  While  the  uses 
of  that  great  institution,  the  state,  must  be  learned  and 
appreciated,  yet  its  spirit  must  be  disciplined  so  that  it 
ceases  to  do  unbounded  wrong  to  others.  The  higher  schools 
of  learning  must  have  it  as  their  clear  and  peculiar  office 
to  see  that  the  state  itself  no  longer  remains  uneducated, 
negligent  of  the  larger  justice  to  other  peoples,  in  its  in- 
sistence upon  justice  to  its  own.  Yet  the  universities  in 
their  training  toward  an  international  community  need  not 
forget  or  despise  the  national  life.  They  can  show  that  what 
is  best  in  national  life  and  loyalty  can  be  preserved,  even 
as  the  family  is  honored  and  preserved  when  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  community;  and  as  the  individual  does  not  lose 
but  finds  his  life  in  becoming  a  member  of  society.  The 
international  mind  that  is  educated,  then,  will  not  misprize 
our  national  institutions,  our  national  history,  but  will  only 
dread  that  the  nation  stand  apart  unwilling  to  become  a 
part  of  the  world  community. 
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The  course  of  education  here  in  making  the  state  more 
fully  beneficient  is  clear;  it  is  a  course  that  is  necessary 
with  every  great  institution.  Each  is,  until  corrected,  both 
a  blessing  and  a  curse.  The  family,  with  all  its  benefits, 
was  once  a  menace  to  every  other  family,  because  of  its 
love  of  independence  and  power.  The  church,  that  exists 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  mankind,  easily 
becomes  interested  chiefly  in  itself,  in  its  own  welfare  as  an 
institution,  and  thereby  comes  to  hinder  the  very  thing 
that  it  lives  to  promote. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  state.  The  state,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  great  moral  instruments,  has  also  by  its  very 
greatness  been  an  obstacle  to  the  morality  of  men.  It  has 
been  the  patron  of  justice,  but  a  narrow  justice,  unjust  to  all 
who  owed  allegiance  to  any  other  rule.  Like  the  individual 
and  the  family,  it  must  be  made  to  consent  to  soften  its  own 
stubbornness  and  to  go  the  way  of  its  high  and  true  interests. 

Schoolmasters,  indeed  parents,  know  well  the  tempta- 
tion to  hold  a  little  too  long  the  youth  who  shows  unusual 
ability.  Each  is  reluctant  to  acknowledge  that  others  can 
do  for  the  lad  what  will  wisely  supplement  all  that  his 
former  guides  can  give.  Now  the  state  is  a  great  school- 
master, slow  to  promote  its  students,  slow  to  acknowledge 
any  insufficiency  in  itself,  slow  to  inspire  a  right  zeal  for 
the  large  interests  of  humanity.  The  state  that  is  itself 
rightly  educated  will  be  like  that  barbaric  figure  of  ancient 
times,  John  the  Baptist,  self-reliant,  but  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that  there  was  at  hand  one  greater  than  himself,  one 
whose  very  shoes  he  was  unworthy  to  unloose.  To  inspire 
the  nation  with  a  like  expectation  and  honor  of  what  is 
beyond  itself,  beyond  each  particular  country  and  govern- 
ment, and  capable  of  existing  only  in  a  commonwealth  of 
nations — this  is  the  special  task  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  leaders  of  men  must  be  brought  within  the  influence 
of  schools  that  make  such  an  idea  familiar  and  endeared,  until 
there  is  the  impatient  will  to  create  the  institutions  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  the  great  desire,  the  desire  for  a  life  of  order 
and  justice  and  opportunity  for  the  men  of  every  land. 
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University  government,  like  all  social  organization,  is 
subject  to  the  law  of  evolution.  In  these  days  of  rapid 
social  transformations,  therefore,  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  great  educational  institutions,  particularly  our  state  uni- 
versities, with  their  ever  increasing  size  and  complexity, 
did  not  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  modify  their  systems 
of  governmental  organization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is 
just  what  is  going  on  in  several  of  our  leading  American 
universities,  as  was  recently  noted  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Merrill 
in  his  article  on  "The  Government  of  Universities"  in  the 
Chronicle  of  July,  1921. 

As  an  agriculturist  I  am  especially  interested  in  this 
problem  of  organization  for  government  within  the  state- 
supported  university  because  of  the  peculiar  aspects  which 
the  problem  assumes  in  relation  to  the  various  activities 
of  agriculture.  Not  that  these  activities  are  intrinsically 
distinct  from  the  activities  of  other  branches  of  a  state 
university,  for  every  department  must  not  only  teach  but 
investigate,  and  more  or  less  attention  must  also  be  given 
to  extramural  demands.  When  such  demands  become 
numerous  and  insistent,  the  activities  required  to  satisfy 
them  are  organized  as  university  extension. 

The  situation  of  agriculture  in  the  university  is  peculiar 
in  that  agriculture,  the  industry,  is  basic  in  its  relation  to 
a  prosperous  commonwealth.  Agricultural  production  must 
be  fostered  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  state,  but,  par- 
ticularly in  these  latter  days,  for  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
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In  a  state  like  California,  where  the  agricultural  industries 
are  exceedingly  diverse,  the  demands  for  investigation, 
formal  instruction,  and  extension  are  necessarily  numerous 
and  properly  insistent.  No  portion  of  the  people  has  a 
better  right  to  demand  a  fair  proportion  of  attention  from 
their  state  university  than  that  engaged  in  the  production 
of  agricultural  raw  material.  So  the  producers  look  to  the 
agricultural  college  to  answer  their  questions,  solve  their 
problems,  and  train  their  future  leaders.  The  necessity  of 
adequate  preparation  for  leadership  in  agriculture  was 
emphasized  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Eaton  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  in  New  Orleans  last  Novem- 
ber, when  he  said:  "That  colleges  have  different  purposes, 
that  young  men  in  a  democracy  are  entitled  to  develop  their 
abilities  and  serve  their  fellows  in  particular  types  of  living, 
and  not  in  life  in  general,  which  nobody  lives,  and  service  in 
general,  which  nobody  renders,  is  distinctly  recognized  in  the 
foundation  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts." 
Diversity  of  purpose  and  difference  in  the  training 
offered  must  exist  among  the  several  colleges  of  a  state 
university.  But  this  fact  does  not  prevent  unity  of  aim  and 
community  of  ideals  among  the  component  parts  of  such 
an  educational  institution.  Our  one  aim  must  be  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  which  means  that 
we  should  try  to  train  the  best  citizens  possible,  to  discover 
as  much  knowledge  as  possible,  and  to  put  to  the  best 
uses  as  much  as  possible  of  the  knowledge  at  our  com- 
mand. Our  common  ideal,  I  take  it,  is  the  "spirit  of  scholar- 
ship" as  recently  expounded  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hart  in  his 
noteworthy  paper  on  "The  Spirit  of  Scholarship"  also  in 
the  Chronicle  of  July,  1921.   To  quote  him  in  part: 

These  then  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  scholar- 
independence,  initiative,  patient  persistence,  unselfish  devotion, 
tolerance,  cooperation,  veracity.     .     .     . 

The  spirit  of  scholarship  is  a  beneficent  spirit.  It  is  well  that 
it  should  penetrate  every  phase  of  our  life;  it  is  particularly  desir- 
able that  it  should  penetrate  every  phase  of  education.     .     . 
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You  can  not  detach  teaching  from  research.  You  must  keep 
the  contact  somewhere;  it  is  best  to  have  it  everywhere.  It  is 
best  to  have  it  in  professional  training;  a  really  effective  medical 
school  must  be  primarily  a  school  of  research  in  which  every 
scholar  is  free  to  carry  forward  such  investigation  in  his  field  as 
the  field  itself  demands.  The  same  thing  holds  true  of  agri- 
culture.    .     . 

We  must  have  the  spirit  of  scholarship  in  the  training  of 
doctors,  in  the  training  of  farmers.  Above  all  we  must  have  it 
in  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  the  spirit  of  scholarship 
does  not  exist,  can  not  exist,  in  some  of  the  agricultural 
activities  carried  on  by  a  state  university,  particularly  in 
extension  activities  and  to  some  extent  in  experiment  station 
work.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  governing  faculty  body 
of  a  university  must  be  interested  only  in  the  academic 
activities  of  teaching  and  research  and  that,  since  extension 
workers  are  interested  in  neither,  and  most  experiment 
station  activity  is  research,  therefore  extension  and  experi- 
ment station  workers  do  not  deserve  membership  or  even 
representation  in  the  governing  body  of  the  faculty. 

That  this  attitude  smacks  of  partisanship  and  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  true  scholars  is  too  obvious  to  need  argument. 
That  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  attitude  of  leading  agri- 
cultural teachers  and  investigators  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing statement,  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Instruction  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of 
Land  Grant  Colleges  for  1920:  "Teaching,  research  and 
extension  should  be  regarded  as  coordinate  and  equally 
honored.  A  man  should  choose  one  of  these  fields  as  his 
major  interest  and  should  be  free  to  engage  in  the  other 
activities  for  their  effect  on  his  major  work.  But  he  should 
not  be  given  as  great  responsibilities  in  his  subordinate 
lines." 

No  doubt  some  academicians  will  continue  to  disagree 
with  this  principle  that  extension  work  is  just  as  worthy 
of  recognition  by  a  university  as  resident  instruction  and 
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research.  But  such  lack  of  agreement  appears  of  small 
moment  to  one  who  is  interested  primarily  in  the  welfare 
of  humanity.  To  him,  human  needs  appeal  as  sufficient 
reason  for  increasing  and  strengthening  all  phases  of  ex- 
tension work  that  meet  the  real,  vital  needs  of  men  satis- 
factorily. To  strengthen  such  work,  it  is  necessary  to  retain 
the  services  of  the  best  workers  obtainable,  and  to  obtain 
such  workers  the  field  of  extension  must  be  made  equally 
attractive  as  regards  professional  standing  with  the  fields 
of  teaching  and  research.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
a  scientist  elects  to  engage  in  extension  work  is  no  indica- 
tion that  he  lacks  the  true  scholarly  spirit  or  fails  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  safeguarding  and  supporting 
fundamental  research.  Indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
will  hold  an  even  deeper  regard  for  the  value  of  such  re- 
search after  coming  into  direct  contact  with  actual  problems 
in  the  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

Academicians  may  even  persist  in  discriminating  against 
extension  workers  by  denying  them  representation  in  faculty 
government,  doing  so  presumably  with  the  single  motive 
of  conserving  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  highest  ideals 
of  a  university.  Like  most  reactionaries,  however,  they  will 
be  straining  to  retard  the  progress  of  civilization,  because 
they  will  be  holding  back  their  university  in  its  inevitable 
march  toward  the  realization  of  our  common  aim — the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  Apropos  of  this 
tendency  on  the  part  of  academicians,  we  note  the  warning 
uttered  by  Sir  Richard  Gregory  in  a  recent  address  before 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science: 

It  is  not  by  discoveries  alone  and  the  records  of  them  in  volumes 
rarely  consulted,  that  science  is  advanced,  but  by  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  the  direction  of  men's  minds  and  actions  through 
it.  In  these  democratic  days  no  one  accepts  as  a  working  social 
ideal  Aristotle's  view  of  a  small  and  highly  cultivated  aristocracy 
pursuing  the  arts  and  sciences  in  secluded  groves  and  maintained 
by  manual  workers  excluded  from  citizenship! 
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This  reactionary  attitude  is  largely  due  to  a  limited 
view  as  to  the  responsibilities  which  universities  owe  to 
civilization.  If  it  is  a  function  of  a  university  to  discover 
knowledge  and  to  teach  students,  it  is  an  equally  important 
function  to  assist  in  putting  that  knowledge  directly  at  the 
service  of  the  people.  This  humanitarian  attitude  was  ably 
championed  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Finch  in  his  recent  annual  address 
as  President  of  the  Columbia  University  chapter  of  the 
Sigma  Xi.    I  quote  as  follows: 

The  first  years  of  the  twentieth  century  have  witnessed  the 
growth  of  a  new  attitude  toward  knowledge.  The  world  has  come 
to  feel  that  there  is  little  knowledge  which  falls  entirely  in  the 
so-called  academic  class.  It  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  knowledge  which  is  purely  academic  and 
that  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  may  be  applied  to  some  useful 
purpose  in  the  struggle  to  improve  the  human  race.  The  pursuit 
of  knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake  is  giving  way  to  the  engineer- 
ing, or  applied  science,  attitude  of  using  knowledge  for  man's 
sake.  Indeed,  we  are  now  told  that  the  scientific  spirit  finds  its 
origin  in  the  deep-centered  play  instinct  of  man.  If  this  is  true, 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  a  few,  at  least,  of  those  who  have 
claimed  to  labor  on  a  far  higher  plane  than  the  rest  of  mankind 
because  they  have  ostensibly  pursued  knowledge  for  knowledge's 
sake  have  in  reality  been  leading  lives  of  sacrifice  to  satisfy  a 
natural  inclination  or  hobby.  In  any  case  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  human  effort  can  be  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  searching 
for  knowledge  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  improvement 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  man,  and,  if  we  remember  that  this  life 
must  be  founded  on  his  material  progress,  we  will  also  include 
his  material  welfare. 

At  the  same  time  no  specialists  in  educational  problems, 
I  believe,  are  more  deeply  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  proper  balance  between  extension  and  re- 
search than  are  the  agriculturists.  The  extension  workers 
themselves  appreciate  this  need.  But  no  farsighted  agri- 
culturist proposes  to  readjust  the  situation  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  extension  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  found 
that,  as  extension  becomes  more  direct  and  intimate  and 
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hence  more  effective,  the  much  desired  increased  support 
of  fundamental  research  is  more  readily  forthcoming.  Quite 
analogous  is  the  relation  between  purely  scientific  research 
and  agriculture.  Surely  no  twentieth  century  scientist  will 
assume  that  pure  science  can  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of 
the  applied  sciences.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  do  so,  let 
that  scientist  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  only  a  generation 
ago  that  the  natural  sciences,  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical, had  their  struggle  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  Let  him 
remember  also  that  the  problems  of  human  welfare,  physical, 
social,  and  economic,  have  furnished  the  stimulus  for  much 
of  the  fundamental  research  of  recent  decades.  Agricultural 
problems  have  been  among  the  most  important  of  these 
stimuli  to  scientific  endeavor. 

None  of  the  work  of  an  agricultural  college  of  the  first 
rank  should  be  unworthy  of  recognition  and  approval  by 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  university  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
If  the  work  of  an  agricultural  college  is  worthy  of  such 
recognition  and  approval,  then  all  the  major  staff  members, 
teachers,  investigators,  and  extension  workers,  are  equally 
worthy  of  representation  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versity. This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  every  member 
of  any  of  these  three  groups  of  university  employees  should 
have  a  direct  voice  in  the  governing  body  of  the  faculty. 
Obviously  such  a  governing  body  in  a  university  numbering 
a  thousand  or  more  on  its  faculty  becomes  unwieldy  and, 
as  Mr.  Merrill  points  out,  "The  final  result  is  that  a  well 
disciplined  minority  comes  into  control  and  democracy  ex- 
ists only  in  name."  Equality  of  representation  in  the 
governing  faculty  body  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  truly 
democratic  university  government. 

The  common  problem  of  the  diverse  elements  composing 
a  great  modern  university  is  to  devise  a  plan  of  governmental 
organization  that  will  insure  unity  in  all  matters  of  general 
policy,  including  requirements  for  graduation  and  for  all 
higher  degrees,  at  the  same  time  leaving  each  of  the  various 
schools,  colleges,  or  major  divisions  (including  the  graduate 
division  or  school)   independent  with  respect   to  its  own 
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internal  organization  and  the  details  of  its  own  government 
and  administration.  The  plan  for  a  federated  university- 
advocated  by  Mr.  Merrill  appeals  to  me  as  appropriate  and 
adequate  in  its  general  aspects.  "The  Regents  are  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  faculties  are  the  states,  and  the  Senate, 
limited  in  membership,  is  the  Congress.  Democracy  grows 
into  republicanism  and  representation  takes  the  place  of 
direct  legislation." 

The  type  of  federated  university  briefly  described  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  should  not  be  confused  with  the  type 
mentioned  in  Mr.  A.  O.  Leuschner's  recent  discussion  of 
graduate  instruction  in  the  California  Alumni  Monthly  for 
November,  1921.  After  explaining  that  the  University  of 
California  has  a  single  graduate  school  embracing  the  high- 
est scholarly  activities  in  all  departments  engaged  in  real 
scholarly  activities,  whether  or  not  such  departments  also 
form  a  nucleus  of  or  are  organized  as  schools,  Mr.  Leuschner 
remarks:  "Contrasted  to  this  plan  of  unity  is  that  of  the 
federated  university  composed  in  its  graduate  activities  of 
units  or  schools  with  no  or  few  common  ideals  or  standards, 
responsible  through  the  president  often  only  to  their  govern- 
ing board."  Let  us  hope  that  no  one  wants  such  a  type  of 
federated  university  as  this. 

The  type  of  federated  university  which  is  needed,  I 
repeat,  is  one  which  will  insure  unity  in  all  matters  of  general 
policy  without  depriving  the  several  schools,  colleges,  or 
divisions  of  their  autonomy  as  units  within  the  federation. 
Obviously  this  necessitates  representative  government  for 
the  university  faculty  as  a  whole,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  equitable  system  of  representation  for  the  several  col- 
leges, divisions,  or  schools  would  be  fundamental  to  the 
success  of  such  an  organization.  This  plan  would  have 
decided  advantages  over  the  plan  generally  in  vogue  at 
present,  which  necessitates  a  large  legislative  faculty  body 
with  numerous  standing  and  special  committees.  The 
smaller  Senate,  composed  of  a  few  ex-officio  members  with 
a  limited  number  of  elected  representatives,  responsible  to 
and  working  in  cooperation  with  the  governing  board  of 
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the  university,  would  be  able  to  go  more  thoroughly  into 
important  matters  of  general  policy  with  less  waste  of  time 
on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  faculty  members.  Democ- 
racy could  be  safeguarded  by  reserving  to  the  faculties  of 
the  several  colleges,  schools,  or  divisions  the  rights  of  rati- 
fication, referendum,  and  recall.  I  submit  that  the  logical 
working  out  of  such  a  plan  as  this  would  solve  our  common 
problem  with  fairness  and  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
May  we  not  look  forward  to  a  time  in  the  near  future,  when 
all  the  diverse  elements  in  our  great  universities  will  see  fit 
to  let  the  true  spirit  of  scholarship  determine  their  attitude 
toward  each  other,  when  by  common  consent  they  will 
adopt  a  plan  of  governmental  organization  that  insures  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  university's  whole  task? 
The  signs  of  the  times  certainly  point  in   this  direction. 
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The  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  United 
States  owe  their  legal  status  and  financial  support  in  the 
first  instance  to  an  act  of  Congress — the  Act  of  1887, 
Establishing  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  This  so- 
called  "Hatch  Act"  placed  the  administration  of  the 
experiment  stations  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  "land 
grant"  colleges  of  the  several  states  except  in  a  few- 
states  which  had  previously  supported  experiment  stations 
under  other  types  of  administration.  For  some  years  there 
seems  to  have  been  absolutely  no  control  of  the  stations  by 
the  federal  government;  then,  in  the  act  of  Congress  making 
appropriations  for  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  provision  was  made 
for  the  supervision  of  the  expenditures  of  the  stations  by 
the  federal  authorities. 

Commenting  on  the  effect  of  this  legislation,  an  editorial 
in  the  Experiment  Station  Record*  the  official  organ  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  states:  "It  will 
be  observed  that  these  provisions  do  not  in  any  way  infringe 
upon  the  autonomy  of  the  stations.  The  administration  of 
the  funds  is  left,  as  before,  wholly  to  the  state  authorities." 
This  condition  continues  to  the  present  time!  The  authority 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  over  the 
experiment  stations  is  purely  ministerial,  and  limited  in 
scope,  and  the  widest  discretion  remains  in  the  several 
stations;  provided,  only,  that  the  federal  funds  are  spent 
for  purposes  which  by  any  construction  can  be  brought 
within  the  terms  of  the  "Hatch  Act."    The  provisions  of 
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this  act  thus  become  fundamental  to  any  understanding 
of  the  American  experiment  station  problem.  The  sections 
pertinent  to  our  discussion  are  as  follows: 

Sec  i.  That  in  order  to  aid  in  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information 
on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  and  to  promote 
scientific  investigation  and  experiment  respecting  the  prin- 
ciples and  applications  of  agricultural  science,  there  shall 
be  established,  under  direction  of  the  college  or  colleges  or 
agricultural  department  of  colleges  in  each  state  or  territory 
established  in  accordance  with  .  .  .  the  Morrill  Act 
or  its  supplements  ...  a  department  to  be  known 
and  designated  as  an  agricultural  experiment  station:  .  .  . 

Sec  1.  That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experiment 
stations  to  conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments 
on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals;  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  severally  subject,  with  the  remedies  for  the 
same;  the  chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  at  their 
different  stages  of  growth;  the  comparative  advantages  of 
rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  a  varying  series  of  crops; 
the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation;  the 
analysis  of  soils  and  water;  the  chemical  composition  of 
manures,  natural  or  artificial,  with  experiments  designed  to 
test  their  comparative  effects  on  crops  of  different  kinds; 
the  adaptation  and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants;  the 
composition  and  digestibility  of  the  different  kinds  of  food 
for  domestic  animals;  the  scientific  and  economic  questions 
involved  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese;  and  such 
other  researches  or  experiments  bearing  directly  on  the 
agricultural  industry  or  the  United  States  as  may,  in  each 
case,  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

From  the  first  there  was  much  misunderstanding  of 
the  true  purport  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  many  of  the  stations 
devoted  a  disproportionate  amount  of  attention  to  the 
minor  and  incidental  activities  permitted  under  its  terms 
rather  than  to  the  broad  and  fundamental  inquiries  it  was 
designed  to  foster.  That  these  latter  constitute  the  main 
function  of  the  stations  is  manifest  in  numerous  pronounce- 
ments by  the  federal  authorities.  The  following  excellent 
statement*  gives  the  proper  view  and  incidentally  sheds 
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much  light    on   the   history   of    the  stations  and    on    the 
tendencies  of  experiment  station  policy: 

In  the  development  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
this  country  it  was  found  almost  necessary  at  the  outset  that  they 
should  engage  quite  largely  in  the  dissemination  of  general  informa- 
tion in  various  lines.  .  .  .  While  we  clearly  recognize  the 
necessity  laid  upon  our  stations  hitherto  to  carry  on  this  educa- 
tional work,  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  information  which 
they  have  diffused,  we  nevertheless  see  that  the  devotion  of  so 
much  time  and  energy  to  this  task  has  necessarily  restricted  the 
original  investigations  of  the  stations,  and  in  important  respects 
has  weakened  the  experimental  inquiries  which  they  have  under- 
taken. It  has  also  had  a  tendency  to  give  the  people  a  false  notion 
of  the  real  purpose  for  which  experiment  stations  were  established, 
and  has  even  led  station  officers  to  advocate  plans  of  work  which 
would  either  widen  the  scope  of  station  work  far  beyond  what  was 
contemplated  when  they  were  established,  or  in  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate funds  would  reduce  their  original  investigations  to  a  min- 
imum, and  make  the  stations  little  more  than  bureaus  of  informa- 
tion or  commissions  for  the  enforcement  of  police  regulations  in 
matters  pertaining  to  agriculture.  .  .  Either  the  station  must 
abandon  very  largely  its  functions  as  a  bureau  of  information  and 
education  or  it  must  allow  its  original  investigations  to  be  dwarfed 
and  weakened.  .  .  The  old  saw  about  "jack  of  all  trades  and 
good  at  none"  has  a  broader  application  than  ever  before.  It  may 
apply  to  an  institution  as  well  as  to  an  individual.  .  .  The 
introductory  clause  of  the  Hatch  Act  has  apparently  misled  many 
people  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  the  experiment 
stations.  The  stations  are  undoubtedly  "to  aid  in  acquiring  and 
diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  prac- 
tical information  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,"  but 
this  information  is  to  be  obtained  by  conducting  original  researches 
and  verifying  experiments,  and  the  money  from  the  National 
Treasury  is  given  solely  "for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  necessary 
expenses  of  conducting  investigations  and  experiments  and 
printing  and  distributing  the  results."  It  is  very  clear  that  this 
act  did  not  contemplate  that  the  stations  would  be  general  agents 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 
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This  quotation  from  authoritative  sources  nine  years 
after  the  first  federal  appropriation  was  distributed  makes 
it  clear,  as  subsequently  stated  in  another  article  and 
repeated  in  various  terms  throughout  the  years,  that  "the 
Hatch  Act  makes  it  very  plain  that  the  prime  business  of 
the  stations  is  to  investigate."  The  partial  failure  of  the 
experiment  station  system  under  the  Hatch  Act  may  be 
inferred,  and  some  of  the  reasons  assigned,  by  consideration 
of  still  another  editorial  statement:* 

We  can  forgive  much  that  is  past  in  the  history  of  our  stations 
because  of  popular  pressure  and  financial  stress,  but  we  believe 
that  unless  boards  of  management  and  executive  officers  take  a 
firm  stand  to  protect  the  investigators  against  the  inroads  on  their 
time  and  energies  in  other  directions  which  have  hitherto  been 
permitted,  the  stations  will  never  measure  up  to  the  best  which 
they  might  easily  do,  to  say  nothing  of  their  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  federal  statute  under  which  their  operations  are 
largely  conducted. 

That  the  stations  have  not  as  a  rule  conformed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Hatch  Act  as  interpreted  heretofore  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  That  the  funds  have  been  re- 
peatedly used  for  demonstration  and  propaganda  and  for 
experiments  of  limited  scope  and  applicability,  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  In  the  Convention  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  in  1906,  Dr.  H.  P. 
Armsby,  a  distinguished  leader  in  station  work,  in  discussing 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Adams  Act,  then  recently 
enacted  by  Congress,  "pointed  out  that  a  great  deal  of 
our  investigation  heretofore  has  been  directed  to  ascer- 
taining certain  facts,  and  he  suggested  that  it  might  be 
well  to  make  a  distinction  between  experiments  directed 
to  ascertaining  facts,  and  experiments  directed  to  answering 
questions  how  or  why — that  is,  to  correlating  facts  and 
establishing  principles.  He  laid  down  the  proposition  that 
'original  research  is  research  directed  to  the  establishment 
of  the  underlying  principles'     .     .     ."    At  this  convention 
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"there  was  quite  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  station  work  has  been,  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  superficial  and  that  it  has  not  gone 
sufficiently  deep  to  establish  fundamental  principles."* 

In  1906  Congress  passed  the  Adams  Act  "for  the  further 
and  more  complete  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance" 
of  the  stations,  to  the  end  that  they  may  conduct  "original 
researches  or  experiments  bearing  directly  on  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  the  United  States."  We  quote  from 
the  Experiment  Station  Record:^ 

As  far  as  the  federal  funds  given  to  the  stations  are  concerned, 
it  will  be  the  effort  of  this  Department  to  confine  work  under  the 
Hatch  Act  more  strictly  than  ever  before  to  experimental  work  of 
a  substantial  kind  and  no  longer  to  permit  expenditures  from  that 
fund  for  farmers'  institute  work,  extension  teaching,  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  compilations.  The  Adams  fund  will,  of  course,  be  restricted 
to  "original  research." 

If  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  constituted  sep- 
arate and  independent  administration  entities,  it  seems 
obvious  that  they  should  be  conducted  in  all  respects  like 
those  research  institutions  whose  organizations  have  been 
approved  by  the  best  thought  of  competently  trained 
scientific  men;  and  they  would  not  necessarily  require  special 
consideration  and  study  merely  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  deal  with  agricultural  science.  But  the  stations  have 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  been  made,  by  law,  departments 
of  the  land  grant  colleges.  One  of  the  natural  results  of 
this  relation  has  been  that  all  sorts  of  demonstration, 
propaganda,  and  police  functions  having  to  do  with  agri- 
culture have  been  loaded  on  to  the  experiment  stations  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states.  These  duties  have 
usually  been  supported  by  special  state  appropriations  or 
income  from  special  taxes,  in  so  far  as  general  maintenance 
is  concerned.  It  is  notorious,  however,  that  the  overhead 
expenses  comprised  in  the  salaries  of  the  persons  involved 
in  such  work  have  not  always  been  provided  by  the  states. 

*Experiment  Station  Record,  Vol.  18  (1906-7),  No.  5,  p.  413. 
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The  loss  to  the  experiment  stations  involved  in  the  dis- 
sipation of  the  time  of  experiment  station  workers  on  work 
not  contemplated  by  the  federal  acts  has  been  a  serious 
detriment  to  the  advancement  of  agricultural  knowledge 
and  has  been  severely  criticized  by  the  federal  authorities. 
This  practice  of  using  men  trained  to  carry  on  scientific 
research  for  the  routine  involved  in  service  of  the  kind 
under  discussion  is  indefensible  even  when  the  experiment 
station  is  financially  compensated  for  their  time;  for  deadly 
routine  is  the  death  of  investigation. 

An  important  effect  of  the  relation  of  the  experiment 
stations  to  the  colleges  and  one  which  seems  to  have  been 
inevitable  in  their  evolution,  is  the  allocation  of  some  of 
the  experiment  station  workers'  time  to  teaching  in  the 
college,  and  that  of  teachers  in  the  college  to  experiment 
station  work.  The  following  quotations  from  the  Experi- 
ment Station  Record  are  in  point:* 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  advantage  to  the  station 
man  of  being  connected  with  the  teaching  force  of  the  college,  of 
coming  in  contact  with  studentr,  and  of  so  presenting  his  work 
that  it  will  be  within  their  grasp.  It  has  been  urged  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  investigator,  and  a  safeguard  against  straying  too  far 
from  the  practical  in  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  work.  The  practice 
of  requiring  station  men  to  serve  in  this  dual  capacity  has  been 
very  general  ever  since  the  stations  were  established.  .  .  If 
we  look  the  ground  over  we  shall  find  as  a  very  general  rule  that 
our  best  investigation  has  been  done  by  those  workers  who  have 
had  least  teaching  to  do,  and,  conversely,  that  the  stations  whose 
workers  have  had  practically  to  carry  their  respective  departments 
in  the  college — and  there  have  been  many  such — have  added  com- 
paratively little  to  the  sum  of  agricultural  knowledge.  There  are 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the  converse  condition  is  so  com- 
mon as  to  be  much  in  evidence  and  to  keep  down  the  average  grade 
of  experiment  station  work  in  this  country. 

In  spite  of  the  disadvantages  accruing  to  the  stations 
from  the  practice  of  combining  the  duties  of  teaching  and 
experimentation,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  efforts  and  pro- 
nouncements  of   the    federal    authorities,    the    number   of 

♦Vol.  16  (1904),  No.  4,  p.  313-315. 
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experiment  station  workers  serving  in  a  dual  capacity  has 
not  diminished  but  has  actually  increased  from  40  per  cent 
in  1914  to  60  per  cent  in  1920.* 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  prolong  our  discussion  of 
certain  phases  of  experiment  station  activity,  for  these  have 
been  competently  handled  by  the  federal  authorities,  who 
have  failed  to  secure  reforms,  when  they  have  failed,  not 
because  of  the  weakness  of  their  arguments  but  because 
they  have  run  counter  to  practical  expediency  or  popular 
ignorance.  There  is,  however,  one  tendency  of  experiment 
station  policy  that  has  not  only  resulted  in  the  waste  of 
station  funds  but,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  has  confused 
the  public  and  even  experiment  station  workers  themselves 
as  to  the  true  function  of  the  stations.  I  refer  to  the  almost 
universal  attempt  of  experiment  station  managers  to  make 
their  work  practical  or  at  least  to  make  the  results  of  ex- 
perimentation appear  to  have  immediate  practical  applica- 
tions. 

I  quote  once  more  from  the  Experiment  Station  Record:\ 

Many  superficial  experiments  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
stations  in  response  to  the  demand  of  farmers  for  results  of  im- 
mediate practical  application.  It  is  easy  thus  to  give  the  impression 
that  a  large  amount  of  work  is  being  done  at  the  station  when 
really  most  of  it  may  be  of  comparatively  little  value.  Oftentimes 
experiments  are  tried  in  one  line  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  some- 
thing else  is  substituted  as  the  popular  demand  shifts  from  time 
to  time.  As  long  as  station  workers  dwell  chiefly  on  the  immediate 
practical  needs  of  the  farmers  and  listen  only  to  their  cries  for  help 
in  this  or  that  direction  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  their  in- 
vestigations will  very  largely  follow  so-called  practical  lines  and 
their  methods  of  work  keep  dangerously  close  to  those  of  the 
farmer.  .  .  The  idea  that  the  station  workers  may  wisely 
pattern  after  successful  farmers  in  organizing  and  conducting 
investigations  is  an  especially  mischievous  one. 


*Experiment  Station  Record,  Vol.  45,  No.  8,  p.  704. 
fVol.  9  (1897-8),  No.  7,  p.  602,  603. 
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The  substantial  failure  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
experiment  stations  may  reasonably  and  authoritatively  be 
ascribed  to  the  following  causes: 

1.  Lack  of  understanding  of  the  true  function  of  the 
experiment  stations  by  the  workers  themselves. 

2.  The  weakness  of  politically  minded  administrators 
who  yield  to  the  ill-advised  demands  of  the  public  for  types 
of  experimentation  which  appeal  to  the  lay  mind  as  a 
solution  for  the  farmer's  trouble,  when  a  critical  study  of 
the  proposed  method  might  and  frequently  would  show 
that  it  could  not  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

3.  Lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  administrators 
and  staff  of  the  difference  between  investigation  of  prin- 
ciples and  the  demonstration  of  facts  of  limited  application, 
such  as  is  involved  in  the  enormously  expensive  and  gen- 
erally worthless  field  experiments. 

4.  The  inferior  quality  and  training  of  personnel.  Due 
in  part  to  the  rapid  acquisition  of  funds  by  the  stations; 
but  primarily  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  by  appointing 
officers  that  a  sound  scientific  training  is  more  important 
to  the  experimenter  than  vocational  training  in  agri- 
cultural subjects. 

5.  The  dissipation  of  the  time  of  workers  in  teaching 
of  a  routine  character,  sometimes  on  the  initiation  of  the 
worker  himself,  who  desires  the  fancied  social  and  pro- 
fessional prestige  associated  with  a  professorship,  and 
sometimes  on  the  demand  of  administrators  in  ill-advised 
attempts  to  extend  their  resources  of  man  power  by  im- 
posing the  additional  duty. 

6.  The  dissipation  of  the  time  of  workers  in  unnecessary 
administration,  correspondence,  and  extension  service. 

If  the  conclusions  reached  are  sound,  and  if  the  assigned 
causes  of  the  existing  condition  are  valid,  it  seems  clear 
that  rehabilitation  of  the  experiment  stations  depends  on  a 
change  of  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  station  workers, 
and  radical  changes  in  the  conditions  of  employment. 
Briefly,  this  implies  that  the  agricultural  experimenter  must 
approach   his   problems   in   the   same   spirit   and   with   the 
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same  quality  of  preparation  as  does  the  experimenter  in 
other  fields.  He  must  be  relieved  of  collateral  duties  not 
intimately  associated  with  his  problems,  and  of  the  pressure 
for  results  of  a  practically  applicable  character;  he  must 
be  afforded  time  for  study  and  reflection,  and  permitted  to 
choose  the  method  of  attack  of  his  problems.  In  a  word,  he 
must  be  given  the  opportunities  and  privileges  usually 
associated  with  the  term  "academic  freedom."  The  only 
limitation  on  such  a  status  that  we  can  concede  is  that  the 
station  director  may,  and  perhaps  should  have  the  power 
to  indicate  from  time  to  time  the  field  to  which  the  ex- 
perimenter should  confine  his  efforts.  Thus,  it  seems  per- 
fectly reasonable  to  me  that  the  agricultural  chemist  at 
the  California  Station  might  be  required  to  study  the 
"alkali  problem"  because  its  solution  is  essential  to  our 
local  agricultural  prosperity.  His  methods  of  attack  should 
not,  however,  be  prescribed,  for,  if  he  is  not  competent  to 
determine  these,  it  is  my  experience  and  observation  that 
he  is  usually  incapable  of  appreciating  the  ideas  or  sym- 
pathizing with  the  methods  of  others.  Without  such 
appreciation  and  sympathy  he  can  not  make  the  problem 
his  own. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  station  work  which  appears  to 
many  to  require  a  different  type  of  organization  from  that 
of  other  research  institutions.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  agricultural  investigator,  at  least  in  many  fields,  deals 
with  complex  systems  which  it  is  not  always  desirable  to 
simplify.  The  simplest  experiment  with  soils,  for  instance, 
in  which  a  single  salt  is  added  thereto  and  its  effect  on 
plant  growth  observed,  requires  numerous  replications  for 
statistical  study  in  order  to  obviate  the  error  involved  in 
the  variability  of  the  plant.  The  soil  itself  must  be  re- 
peatedly examined  throughout  the  growing  season,  by  long 
and  tedious  procedures,  in  order  to  observe  the  effect  of 
the  added  salt  in  modifying  the  concentration  and  relative 
proportions  of  the  various  dissolved  substances,  before  any 
conclusion  may  be  reached  as  to  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  results  indicated  by  the  increased  or  diminished  growth 
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of  the  plant.  Such  work  is  of  a  routine  character,  con- 
suming much  time,  and  can  be  performed  more  economically 
and  even  more  efficiently  by  technically  proficient  sub- 
ordinates than  by  the  more  highly  trained  investigators. 
I  am  convinced  of  the  desirability  in  many  types  of  agri- 
cultural investigations  of  retaining  persons  of  appropriate 
qualifications  in  a  subordinate  capacity  for  the  carrying 
out  of  such  work.  The  laborer,  however,  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  such  service  should  be  regarded  as  a  species  of 
apprenticeship  from  which  promotion  in  due  course  may 
reasonably  be  expected  by  properly  qualified  persons. 

The  needs  of  the  stations  differ  in  the  above  respect 
only  in  degree  from  those  of  other  research  institutions. 
The  investigator  of  practically  all  problems  dealing  with 
living  organisms  requires  and  usually  obtains  such  routine 
assistance  in  large  amount  that  he  may  conserve  his  time 
and  energies  for  more  important  functions.  The  stations 
generally  recognize  and  provide  for  such  work  in  their 
organizations.  The  principal  criticism  of  their  practice  that 
can,  in  my  opinion,  be  offered  is  that  it  is  carried  too  far, 
and  responsible  investigators  are  sometimes  held  in  a  posi- 
tion of  subordination  incompatible  with  their  attainments 
or  self-respect.  A  serious  practical  mistake  is  also  frequently 
made  in  bestowing  academic  titles,  carrying  the  implication 
of  privilege,  on  routine  assistants,  which  tends  to  cause 
dissatisfaction  to  the  persons  holding  such  positions  and 
seriously  interferes  with  the  prosecution  of  work  requiring 
the  accumulation  of  extensive  data. 

My  readers  will,  perhaps,  have  rightly  inferred  that 
the  problem  of  the  experiment  stations,  or  at  least  the  more 
important  defects  which  have  developed  in  the  experiment 
station  system,  center  about  the  privileges  and  opportunities 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  creative  work  for  which 
experiment  stations  were  established.  Important  as  are  the 
human  factors  and  relationships,  there  are  certain  policies 
which  must  be  decided  on  other  grounds.  To  my  mind  the 
most  important  of  these  have  to  do  with  the  determination 
of  the  kind  of  investigational  work  which  a  given  station 
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with  adequate  but  not  inexhaustible  resources  shall  carry 
on.  The  practice  of  most  stations  in  carrying  a  staff  of 
specialists  for  all  of  the  stereotyped  and  time-honored 
divisions  of  agricultural  inquiry  is  defective  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  competent  specialists  to  man 
all  of  the  stations  for  all  lines  of  work  are  not  obtainable; 
and  even  if  there  were  men  enough  to  go  round,  there  would 
be  so  much  duplication  of  effort  as  to  result  in  an  enormous 
waste  of  the  available  funds.  It  is  inevitable  that  certain 
men  will  be  preeminent  in  their  chosen  fields  and  it  seems 
obvious  that  such  men  should  be  gathered  in  a  few  centers 
to  work  in  harmonious  cooperation.  The  localization  of 
such  centers  would  in  some  cases  be  purely  fortuitous, 
because  the  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  could  be 
carried  on  equally  well  anywhere  and  might  develop  in  a 
given  place  simply  because  some  single  individual  or  group 
had  there  shown  exceptional  qualifications  in  dealing  with 
it.  A  case  in  point  is  the  development  of  the  respiration- 
calorimeter  work  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  This 
work  owes  its  origination  to  Professor  Armsby's  achievements 
and  precisely  similar  work  is  not  covered  by  other  stations. 
The  self-limitation  of  the  stations  in  this  field  is,  however, 
not  brought  about  by  recognition  of  the  principle  involved, 
since  practically  all  stations  conduct  crude  feeding  experi- 
ments with  the  same  general  aim,  but  apparently  is  due  to 
the  deterring  influence  of  the  extraordinary  expense  of 
equipping  and  maintaining  precise  investigations  in  animal 
nutrition. 

The  Hatch  Act  specifically  permits  and  encourages  the 
study  of  local  problems  and  it  is  evident  that  certain  types 
of  work  can  be  best  carried  on  in  restricted  areas  of  our 
country.  I  have  already  referred  to  alkali  investigation  as 
a  proper  function  of  the  California  Station  because  the 
material  is  here  and  the  need  is  obvious.  But  why  should 
specialized  staffs  study  the  laws  governing  the  formation  or 
eradication  of  alkali  in  all  the  states  in  which  alkalied  soils 
are  found?  All  of  the  general  principles  involved  are  capable 
of  discovery   here,    and    the   methods   of  prevention    and 
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recovery  which  will  inevitably  develop  can  be  universally 
applied  by  properly  trained  extension  specialists. 

The  wisdom  of  concentrating  the  work  of  the  individual 
station  on  a  few  subjects,  suggested  by  its  environment  or 
peculiarly  suited  to  its  staff,  has  been  repeatedly  recognized. 
But,  while  some  stations  have  announced  such  a  policy,  we 
see  little  evidence  of  a  consistent  plan  to  restrict  the  work 
in  fields  that  it  is  of  less  advantage  to  pursue.  The  result 
is  that  the  preferred  lines  of  work  are  inevitably  restricted 
in  their  scope. 

It  may  be  news  to  the  layman  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  experiment  station  men,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
scientific  agriculture  in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  used  in 
the  press  and  the  propaganda  of  so-called  agricultural 
leaders.  A  speaker  is  recently  quoted  without  disapproval 
by  the  Experiment  Station  Record  as  saying  "that  ninety 
per  cent  of  what  is  known  of  practical  methods  in  plant 
culture  is  almost  purely  empirical — made  up  of  observed  or 
experimental  facts  which  are  not  yet  explained  or  the 
reasons  for  them  understood."*  If  this  be  only  approxi- 
mately true,  it  is  evident  that  in  what  is  probably  the  most 
important  phase  of  agricultural  inquiry,  much  is  yet  to  be 
accomplished  in  determining  the  causes  of  phenomena  be- 
fore we  may  speak  with  truth  of  "scientific  agriculture." 

The  enormous  endowment  of  the  experiment  stations, 
their  continuity  of  existence,  their  freedom  from  any  real 
responsibility  for  other  duties  than  experimentation,  afford 
the  opportunity  for  a  mobilization  of  effort  in  the  study  of 
complex  interrelated  agricultural  phenomena  which  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  attained  through  any  other  agency. 
Properly  organized,  this  does  not  imply  the  subordination 
of  the  individual  worker,  but  gives  all  the  investigators  the 
opportunity  of  attacking  concurrently  and  even  using  the 
same  material  in  studying  the  different  phases  of  a  general 
problem. 

♦Vol.  44  (1921),  No.  2,  p.  107. 
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In  closing,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  leaning  once  again 
on  our  highest  authority  in  these  matters.  The  expressions 
quoted  were  written  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  they  are 
as  true  today  as  they  were  then  and  will  continue  to  be 
true,  in  my  opinion,  until  the  experiment  stations  are  freed 
from  considerations  of  political  expediency  and  their  man- 
agement generally  entrusted  to  persons  who  are  interested 
in  productive  scholarship  and  discovery.  I  quote  from  the 
Experiment  Station  Record-* 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  friends  of  the  ex- 
periment stations  in  this  country  to  declare  themselves  boldly  in 
regard  to  proper  limitations  of  their  work.  The  stations  have  a 
great  fund  intended  for  original  research  in  behalf  of  agriculture. 
There  is  more  need  than  ever  before  of  scientific  effort  for  the 
benefit  of  our  agriculture  and  more  promise  than  ever  before  of 
successful  results  from  scientific  investigations.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  stations  has  led  to  the  practical  diversion  of  much 
of  their  funds  in  the  direction  of  pseudo-scientific  effort  and  the 
dissemination  of  general  information.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 
Make  the  stations  what  they  were  intended  to  be,  institutions  for 
original  research.  Man  them  with  the  best  experts  and  hold 
these  men  to  their  legitimate  work.  Keep  the  fountains  of  new 
truth  pure  and  bubbling,  enlarge  their  capacity,  guard  them 
against  defilement.  In  this  way  alone  will  the  future  of  our  agri- 
culture be  made  secure. 


"Vol.  9  (1897-8),  No.  7,  p.  604. 
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SLEEP 

Translated  from  the  Silvae  of  Statius 


LOUISE    FRENCH 


What  crime  or  error  fell,  O  Sleep,  most  mild 

Of  gods,  recalls  thy  gifts  from  me  alone  ? 
Birds  slumber  now,  and  herds,  and  creatures  wild; 

And  tree-tops  droop  in  dreams.    With  gentler  tone 
Harsh  rivers  flow;  and  terror  leaves  the  sea 

While  waves  lie  hushed  in  earth's  embrace.    The  moon 
Heeds  not  my  cry;  seven  suns  ignore  my  plea; 

Dawn  only,  pitying,  grants  her  cooling  boon. 

Whence  comes  relief?    Not  Argus'  thousand  eyes' 
Alternate  sleep  would  me  suffice.    But  thee, 

I  pray,  O  Sleep,  if  lovers'  arms  despise, 

Come  thence.    Thy  enfolding  wings  are  not  for  me 

But  happier  throngs;  enough  thy  wand  to  feel; 
Or  pass  above  my  eyes:  thy  shade  will  heal. 
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REVIEWS 

Asia  at  the  Crossroads.    By  E.  Alexander  Powell.   The  Century  Company,  New 
York;  pp.  xi  and  369.    1922.   $3.00. 

This  book,  which  issued  from  the  press  on  March  24,  this 
year,  is  a  book  for  the  busy  man  who  wants  to  be  informed  in 
a  brief  time  on  the  most  important  phases  of  the  situation  in  the 
Far  East.  It  is  written  by  a  trained  and  keen  observer,  a  journalist 
who  has  had  wide  experience  in  many  lands  and  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  various  policies  and  conflicting  interests  of  European 
and  Asiatic  powers  in  the  Orient  as  well  as  with  the  character 
and  importance  of  American  interests  there. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  anyone,  however  well  trained, 
to  get  always  a  correct  impression  of  conditions  from  a  brief 
sojourn  in  a  strange  land.  Major  Powell  had  rare  opportunities 
in  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines  and  made  the  most 
of  them,  but  in  matters  of  historical  detail  and  sequence  of  events 
he  is  sometimes  in  error.  These  slight  mistakes  do  not,  however, 
make  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  oriental  politics  a  distorted 
one.    On  the  contrary,  in  its  broad  outlines  it  is  correct. 

The  author  writes  apparently  without  bias.  He  is  at  great 
pains  to  be  entirely  fair  to  all  parties  and  policies  even  when  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  approve  of  them. 

In  the  first  hundred  pages  he  places  the  Japanese  problem 
clearly  before  us.    Describing  it  (p.  6),  he  says: 

The  Japanese  Question  is  an  extremely  complicated  one.  Its  ramifications 
extend  into  the  realms  of  politics,  industry,  commerce,  and  finance.  It  stretches 
across  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of  longitude.  It  affects  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  six  hundred  millions  of  people.  Its  roots  are  to  be  found  as  far 
apart  as  a  Japanese  military  outpost  in  Siberia  and  the  headquarters  of  a 
labor  union  in  Sacramento,  as  a  Korean  village  and  a  Californian  farm,  as 
an  obscure  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  a  cable  station  on  a  lonely  rock 
in  the  Pacific,  as  the  offices  of  a  firm  of  international  bankers  in  Wall  Street 
and  the  palace  of  the  President  of  China  in  the  Forbidden  City. 

Major  Powell  is  not  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  Japan's 
government.  He  has  discovered,  what  some  other  friends  of 
Japan  fail  to  see,  that  the  organized,  constitutional  government 
of  that  Empire  is  to  a  degree  only  camouflage.  "The  key  to 
Japanese  militarism   and  imperialism,"   so  he  states,   "is   to  be 
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found  in  the  dual  government  that  exists  in  Japan.  It  is  another 
case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  .  .  ."  "There  is  the  con- 
stitutional government,  functioning  in  the  open,  normal,  above- 
board,  conciliatory,  presumably  sincere.  But  behind  it,  in  the 
shadows,  lurks  a  cloaked  and  mysterious  government,  furtive, 
untrustworthy,  predacious,  wholly  evil.  Unfortunately  for 
Japan  and  for  the  world,  this  invisible  government  is  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two." 

There  are  still  a  good  many  in  the  Western  world  who  do  not 
understand  how  this  can  be  true,  but  the  evidence  is  convincing. 
The  Japanese  constitution  was  granted  from  above,  i.e.,  by  the 
Emperor,  to  the  nation,  and  can  be  amended  only  by  the  initiative 
of  the  Emperor.  That  constitution  establishes  a  parliament  which 
has  no  power  to  legislate  over  the  veto  of  the  Mikado,  and  the 
Mikado  is  but  the  mouthpiece  of  a  coterie  of  militarists  who 
since  1868  have  controlled  the  Government.  By  an  ordinance 
which  places  the  ministries  of  war  and  marine  in  the  hands  of 
the  military  and  naval  authorities,  this  group  of  militarists  are 
enabled  to  make  and  unmake  all  cabinets,  and  by  a  provision 
which  automatically  continues  the  budget  of  a  preceding  year, 
the  failure  of  parliament  to  provide  supplies  for  any  year  is  made 
of  no  effect  upon  the  policy  of  the  Government,  which  can  thus 
continue  to  function  and  execute  its  plans  without  the  approval 
of  parliament. 

Another  matter  of  importance  in  estimating  the  character 
of  the  Japanese  Government  is  its  close  association  with  big 
business.  Several  of  the  greatest  industrial  enterprises  in  Japan, 
as  he  rightly  tells  us,  are  controlled  by  the  Government,  much 
of  the  stock  being  held  by  members  of  the  imperial  family  and  by 
other  high  officials.  Because  of  this  American  firms  are  not 
competing  merely  against  Japanese  firms;  they  are  in  competition 
with  the  Japanese  Government,    (p.  18.) 

Korea  is  likened  to  Ireland  and  there  are  indeed  some  points 
of  similarity  in  their  conditions  and  their  relations  to  the  two 
empires  to  which  they  severally  belong.  "Irish  distrust  and 
detestation  of  England  is  equalled  only  by  Korean  distrust  and 
detestation  of  Japan." 

The  author  points  out  the  folly  of  the  policy  of  repression 
adopted  by  Japan  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Korea,  when 
Japanese  was  made  the  official  language  in  documents,  in  court 
proceedings,  and  in  the  schools,  when  Korean  newspapers  were 
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suppressed,  when  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  public 
assembly  was  denied  and  every  effort  was  made  to  denationalize 
the  Koreans.  Korean  history  was  not  allowed  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools,  although  it  extends  far  back  into  a  past  of  which 
Japanese  history  knows  nothing.  All  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Japan  owes  nearly  all  her  early  civilization  to  Korea. 

But  Major  Powell  is  just  to  Japan;  he  gives  high  praise  to 
the  present  efforts  of  the  Government  to  introduce  reforms  into 
the  administration  and  to  remove  some  of  the  most  objectionable 
features  that  have  characterized  it  in  the  past.  Moreover,  he  ad- 
mits that  Japan  has  given  Korea  a  better  government  than  that 
unfortunate  country  has  had  in  the  centuries  gone  and  states  it 
as  his  conviction  that  Korea  could  suffer  no  greater  calamity 
than  to  have  Japan  withdraw. 

Nearly  a  hundred  pages  are  given  to  a  description  of  con- 
ditions in  China  and  the  causes  producing  them.  The  treatment 
which  China  has  received  from  other  nations  he  characterizes 
as  "  the  most  brazen  example  of  international  brigandage  in  the 
history  of  the  world." 

Discussing  the  differences  between  the  north  and  the  south 
in  China,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  racial  characteristics 
enter  into  the  question.  This  is  true  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reliable  evidence  for  the 
statement  that  any  "daring  sea  rovers  came  sailing  up  in  their 
fragile  prahus  from  the  islands  and  jungles  of  Malaysia"  .  .  .  "early 
in  the  Christian  era."  The  southern  Chinese  are  probably  the 
purest  Chinese  in  blood  and  the  racial  intermixture  which  shows 
its  effects  in  the  present  civil  strife  is  that  of  Tartar  inheritance 
in  the  north. 

Full  credit  is  given  to  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  for  his  part  in  the 
revolution  that  overthrew  the  Manchu  dynasty,  but  in  truth 
he  does  not  deserve  quite  so  much  as  is  implied.  The  repeated 
uprisings  instigated  by  him  were  all  failures.  When  the  revolu- 
tion did  come,  it  was  not  directly  inspired  by  him  or  his  followers, 
although  the  revolutionary  spirit  may  have  been  indirectly  due 
to  his  activities.  Neither  is  it  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  "started  in  Canton  and  Hunan  and  by  1910 
had  spread  over  all  the  southern  provinces."  The  revolution 
started  in  Szechuen  in  191 1  and  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt 
of  the  central  government  to  take  over  the  building  of  the  Sze- 
chuen  Railway   without   making  due   payment   to   the  original 
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shareholders,  citizens  of  Szechuen,  for  their  outlay.  It  was  started 
by  the  Railway  Company  backed  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Szechuen  in  their  joint  protests  of  August  and  September,  1911, 
and  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  revolutionary  society  at 
Hankow  in  October  of  that  year.  Hankow  is  in  Hupei.  Thence 
the  movement  spread  into  Hunan  and  other  provinces,  mostly 
south  of  the  Yangtze  River,  but  Canton  and  the  province  of  which 
it  is  the  capital  were  the  last  of  the  southern  provinces  to  join 
the  movement.  Apparently  the  Cantonese  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise and  were  waiting  for  the  approval  of  Dr.  Sun,  who  did  not 
arrive  in  China  until  the  end  of  December,  191 1,  after  the  fighting 
was  over.  Canton,  did,  however,  come  into  the  movement  before 
his  arrival. 

The  Manchus  were  inefficient  and  reactionary  without  doubt, 
but  they  were  not  quite  so  bad  as  today  they  are  represented. 
The  promise  of  a  constitution  was  made  in  1906  and  the  program 
then  outlined  was  very  faithfully  followed.  Societies  for  instruc- 
tion in  popular  government  were  organized  at  once;  some  municipal 
councils  were  elected  in  1907;  provincial  assemblies,  although 
limited  in  their  functions,  met  in  1909  and  did  good  work,  and 
the  National  Assembly  met  in  Peking  in  1910  and  was  in  session 
again  in  October,  191 1,  when  the  revolution  occurred.  That 
Assembly,  however,  had  no  real  legislative  power,  and  the  delay 
in  granting  it  this  power  made  the  Assembly  throw  its  weight 
on  the  side  of  the  revolution  after  the  latter  had  gathered  head- 
way. Thus  the  Assembly  became  an  important  factor  in  the 
movement. 

Good  account  is  given  of  the  aggressions  of  Western  powers 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  "Spheres  of  In- 
terest" and  led  Secretary  Hay  to  propose  that  of  the  "Open  Door." 
German  and  Japanese  activities  in  Shantung  receive  due  notice, 
as  does  also  China's  treatment  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 
His  advice  to  China  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  is  most  timely, 
for,  if  China  does  not  soon  put  an  end  to  civil  strife  and  unite  all 
sections  "in  the  establishment  of  an  honest,  efficient  and  stable 
government,"  she  will  undoubtedly  lose  the  goodwill  of  the 
world  which  she  has  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Major  Powell  rightly  deplores  the  ignorance  of  the 
average  American  with  respect  to  conditions  in  the  Philippines, 
and  his  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  Filipinos.    Few  realize 
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that  the  great  number  of  tribes  and  languages  there  makes  unity 
at  present  all  but  impossible,  and  fewer  know  that  the  measures 
taken  recently  to  increase  the  control  of  the  islands  by  Filipinos 
have  resulted  in  a  loss  of  95  per  cent  of  the  gold  reserve  of  the 
Philippines  Government,  i.  e.,  in  the  disappearance  of  $39,000,000. 
The  author  sympathizes  with  the  natural  desire  of  the  Filipinos 
for  independence,  but  he  more  than  intimates  that  the  time  for 
that  has  not  yet  arrived.  e.  t.  williams. 


The  Beggar 's  Vision.  By  Brookes  More,  illustrated  by  Tracy  Porter  Rucld, 
with  an  Introduction  by  William  Stanley  Braithwaite.  The  Cornhill  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.    $2.00. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite,  of  the  yearly  poetry  anthologies,  has 
written  an  introduction  to  this  book  of  verses.  He  has  a  keen 
flair  for  the  smooth  and  melodious  in  poetic  work,  and  on  that 
count  he  has  not  gone  amiss  in  choosing  Mr.  More's  1921  volume 
for  a  commendatory  preface.  "The  Beggar's  Vision,"  the  first 
piece  in  the  book,  opens  auspiciously: 

There  is  a  path  that  wanders  through  the  hills, 
In  spring  made  beautiful  with  babbling  rills 
That  follow  it  like  gold  beneath  the  sun, 
Or  turn  to  silver  when  the  day  is  done.  .  . 

And  later,  in  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice"  one  comes  on  such  a  bit 
as  this  rather  charming  conceit: 

Fair  blow  the  lilies, 

in  a  bending  spray, 
Sprinkling  musk  dew-drops 

on  the  honied  bee;  .  .  . 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  smoothness  of  versification,  marred 
only  occasionally,  as  in  "The  Convent  Legend": 

The  grieving  Abbess  sadly  said, 
"Our  sister  Beatrice 
Stands  in  the  presence  of  her  Lord, 
Where  tears  and  sorrow  cease;  .  .  ." 

One  can  fairly  hear  the  sibilants  of  the  Abbess  hissing  into  the 
midnight  air. 

Unfortunately,  however,  mere  general  smoothness  of  versi- 
fication is  all  that  accompanies  us  through  the  sixty-one  pages, 
as  we  journey  from  a  beggar's  vision  to  a  nun's,  and  thence  to  an 
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astounding  river,  which,  in  response  to  "a  ghostly  finger  Moving 
upward  through  the  air,  .  .  .  Will  appear  to  leap  and  sally 
From  the  land. "    And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

If  this  monotony  were  relieved  by  a  richness  or  distinction  of 
wording,  it  might  be  more  bearable.  But  good  poetical  expressions 
or  ideas  are  more  than  rare.  One  is  continually  stumbling  on 
such  things  as  this:  "For  though  a  beggar  he,  and  rather  old,  He 
was  a  royal  tramp  and  loved  not  gold";  or  this: 

For  never  a  spirit  nor  pinion, 

Nor  leaf  from  the  motionless  trees 
Can  quiver  or  shiver  the  river, 

Can  wake  up  or  shake  up  the  breeze! 

And  the  "babbling  rills,"  "tinkling  rills,"  "russet  hues,"  "a- 
morts,"  "ravening  clouds"  are  innumerable,  together  with  a 
choice  collection  of  echoes:  "the  sun-car  rolled  with  snorting 
four  From  flaming  stalls,"  "so  the  sad  world  wags,"  "I'll  hang 
my  harp  upon  the  willows  high,"  "What  valiant  Rosebud  ever 
vanquished  Blight,  Or  crushed  the  canker  from  its  crumpled 
leaf?"     Picture  the  valiant  Rosebud  in  actu,  by  the  way. 

In  brief,  Mr.  More's  work  has  some  sensuous  charm,  but  re- 
mains either  poetically  uninspired  or  what  might  be  called  eclectic. 
And  what  Mr.  More  has  received  in  matter  or  manner  he  has  bound 
together  by  a  gelatinous  intellectual  and  emotional  substance 
which  can  best  be  made  comprehensible  from  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  Mr.  Braithwaite's  introduction. 

"In  the  explanatory  note  which  prefaces  the  final  poem  in 
this  book,  'The  Land  of  Light,'  Mr.  More  makes  the  statement 
that  'Seventy  stanzas  are  in  the  narrative,'  but  his  thought,  im- 
pregnated with  symbols,  leaps  over  the  semicolon  to  add  'and 
there  is  a  mystery  of  perfection  contained  in  the  number  seventy, 
it  being  ten  times  the  perfect  seven.'"  The  note  quoted  from  by 
Mr.  Braithwaite  is  headed  "  Al  Araf  to  Alicon";  if  one  can  go  on 
to  say,  as  Mr.  Braithwaite  does,  that  "There  are  seven  narratives 
in  this  book  of  Mr.  More's,  the  'perfect  seven,'  to  which  is  at- 
tached an  element  of  that  mystery,  interwoven  symbolically, 
which  is  associated  with  the  mystery  of  numbers,"  I  think  one 
is  justified  in  classifying  the  intention  of  the  book  as  vaguely 
Neo-Pythagorean.  Mr.  More  "is  reported,"  according  to  Mr. 
Braithwaite,  as  describing  his  poems  as  "religio-psycho-philo- 
sophico-narrative  poems";  and  one  can  only  agree  in  full  with  this 
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epithet;  they  are  the  expression  of  an  externalizing  mysticism, 
attempting  to  dabble  in  many  fields. 

Mr.  Tracy  Porter  Rudd's  illustrations  are  distinctly  more 
arresting  than  the  verses;  but  the  fancy  revealed  in  them,  though 
stronger,  and  often  vivid — which  the  words  never  are — has  much 
the  same  quality  as  the  text,  with  a  hint  of  the  influence  of  the 
modern  decorative  school.  The  best  thing  in  the  book  is  the 
illustration  to  "And  all  the  sad  nuns  gathered  round  The  form 
they  loved  so  well."    It  has  a  quiet,  convincing  beauty. 

d.  b.  c. 

Maria  Chapdelaine.    By  Louis  Hemon.   The  Macmillan  Company,  1921.  288  pp. 

Maria  Chapdelaine  is  a  "drama  of  the  inner  life,"  a  record  of 
the  imagination  and  emotion  of  an  inarticulate  girl,  in  terms  less 
of  action  than  of  situation.  The  theme  of  the  drama  is  man  and 
nature;  the  action  is  the  work  of  men  who  struggle  in  the  wilderness 
to  push  back  inch  by  inch  the  line  between  the  desert  and  the 
sown,  and  the  scene  is  the  Lake  St.  John  country  north  of  Quebec. 
The  merit  of  the  tale,  and  it  is  a  very  real  one,  is  that,  without 
allegory  or  moralizing,  without  generalization  or  abstraction  of 
any  sort,  it  keeps  us  always  in  the  presence  of  the  larger  meanings 
of  life  of  which  the  action  itself  is  merely  the  surface  manifesta- 
tion. 

To  the  writers  who  are  just  now  so  busily  engaged  in  painting 
life  a  drabber  hue  than  drab,  Louis  Hemon  cries,  "Say  not  the 
struggle  naught  availeth."  At  first  it  seems  hopeless  enough. 
In  the  first  chapter,  the  long  ride  from  the  settlement  out  to  the 
clearing  passes  in  review,  deliberately  and  at  length,  the  forces 
of  nature,  winter,  and  the  iron  land  where 

"The  hills,  like  giants  at  a  hunting,  lay, 
Chin  upon  hand  to  see  the  game  at  bay." 

The  game  is  man,  who  seems  at  first  glance  quite  inadequate, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  to  cope  with  the  force  arrayed  against 
him.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  that  of  the  opening  scene 
in  Hardy's  Return  of  the  Native,  to  show  us  the  immovable  body 
against  which  the  force  of  man  must  struggle.  The  fourth  chapter 
develops  the  irresistible  force,  the  force  of  men  making  the  land 
of  their  wilderness  homestead,  men  wrestling  with  the  trees  and 
stumps  of  the  forest  as  with  giants,  strained  and  wracked  to  the 
limit  of  endurance.    Tough  as  their  bodies  are,  it  is  clear  that 
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they  must  perish  in  the  fight.  At  the  same  time  we  see  that  the 
will  of  these  men  is  indomitable,  resistless  as  the  wilderness  itself, 
and  that  between  the  two  forces,  the  one  within  and  the  other 
without  themselves,  the  bodies  of  the  men  are  ground  in  the 
mills  of  the  gods.  At  this  point  the  story  takes  on  the  color  of  a 
minor  epic;  if  it  has  the  soul  of  permanence,  it  lies  in  its  expression 
of  the  feeling  that  man  exists  in  his  will  alone  and  perishes  only 
when  he  surrenders  it;  that  "they  fail,  and  they  alone,  who  have 
not  striven."  Unconsciously  and  inarticulately,  Maria  works  out 
her  destiny  on  this  unformulated  article  of  faith,  and  is  saved 
(the  climax  comes  in  the  last  sentence)  when  she  refuses  to  turn 
away  from  the  struggle. 

The  story  is  told  with  abundant  sense  of  fact,  but  on  the  whole, 
imagination  predominates;  it  is  romance  in  so  far  as  it  makes  us 
feel  the  desirability  of  a  situation  which  if  it  were  actual  to  us 
would  be  disagreeable.  Yet  there  is  over  the  action  and  the 
scene  a  veil  which  is  not  that  of  romance;  we  see  it  all,  but  with 
effort  and  desire  to  see  it  more  clearly.  Perhaps  the  veil  is  the 
quality  of  the  style,  which,  in  the  French  at  least,  has  the  positive 
merits  of  sincerity  and  modesty,  and  but  barely  misses  the  serenity 
the  poise,  the  strict  economy,  that  would  have  made  it  the  perfect 
medium  of  the  theme.  The  translation  is  much  better  in  the 
opening  chapters  than  it  is  farther  on;  in  the  French,  the  style 
is  even   throughout.  Robert  p.  utter. 


The  Road  to  the  World;  by  Webb  Waldron.   The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Road  to  the  World  is  another  biographical — or  more  prob- 
ably autobiographical — novel.  The  hero  is  a  Michigan  boy;  he 
attends  the  state  university  at  Ann  Arbor,  falls  in  love,  has 
literary  ambitions,  and  loses  his  health  and  goes  west  to  recover 
it.  Nothing  comes  of  either  the  love  affair  or  the  literary  ambitions; 
the  hero  is  a  failure  because  he  is  a  weakling.  The  Road  to  the 
World  is  distinguished  from  the  myriad  of  other  autobiographical 
novels  chiefly  by  the  absence — at  least  comparative  absence — of 
social  criticism;  unfortunately,  it  is  distinguished  by  little  else. 

It  has  become  an  American  custom  for  the  would-be  novelist 
to  begin  with  an  autobiographical  novel,  probably  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  write  as  it  is  difficult  to  write  well.  Any 
man  with  normal  intelligence,  two  eyes  and  ears,  and  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  English  language  must  be  able  to  fill  a  volume 
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of  four  hundred  pages  with  the  observations  that  he  has  made  in 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  existence.  As  for  the  ability  to 
create  men  and  women,  that  is  another  matter.  The  usual  auto- 
biographical novel  contains  too  many  facts  to  have  much  reality 
— for  reality  comes,  not  from  observation,  but  from  imagination; 
and  autobiography  does  away  with  the  need  for  imagination. 
Autobiography  of  a  sort,  that  is  to  say,  may  be  written  with  the 
aid  of  a  diary  and  a  notebook;  good  autobiography — the  rarest 
and  most  difficult  of  the  literary  forms — is  of  course  as  much  a 
product  of  the  creative  imagination  as  is  a  good  historical  novel. 

The  Road  to  the  World  shows  no  sign  on  the  author's  part  of 
an  ability  to  create;  the  people  of  the  story  are  shadowy  wraiths, 
and  the  hero  is  the  dimmest  of  them  all.  Otherwise,  the  book 
has  all  the  qualities  which  Americans  ask  of  their  "serious  fic- 
tion." The  background — the  hills  and  fields,  the  streets,  the 
houses,  the  furniture,  the  weather,  and  so  on — is  well  taken  care 
of  and  apparently  founded  upon  accurate  observation.  The  per- 
sons, in  so  far  as  they  are  anything  at  all,  are  commonplace — 
except  perhaps  for  the  heroine.  Above  all,  Mr.  Waldron  main- 
tains a  high  level  of  solemnity  throughout;  he  never  for  a  moment 
forgets  his  serious  artistic  purpose;  he  concedes  nothing  to  the 
American  passion  for  distraction.  He  has  produced  a  thoroughly 
typical  novel  of  the  better  sort — of  the  sort,  that  is,  which  does 
not  aim  at  being  a  best  seller,  which  is  not  intended  solely  for 
diversion. 

It  is  customary  in  this  country  to  ask  a  novelist  whether  his 
intentions  are  serious,  and  then,  if  he  means  well,  to  take  the  wish 
for  the  performance.  By  this  standard,  The  Road  to  the  World  is 
all  that  can  be  desired.  Yet  one  may  ask  whether  the  standard 
is  not  too  kindly  a  one  for  the  best  interests  of  American  fiction. 
One  need  not  be  so  revolutionary  as  to  suggest  to  the  intellectuals 
that  a  little  wit,  even  a  lightness  of  touch,  does  not  necessarily 
make  a  book  meretricious;  but  one  surely  has  a  right  to  demand 
of  anybody  who  essays  novel-writing  something  of  that  power 
to  make  men  and  women  live  and  breathe  and  speak  and  go 
about  their  business,  that  ability  in  short  to  create,  which  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  novelist.  Even  that  faculty,  of  course,  is  only 
the  merest  beginning;  but  it  is  at  least  the  one  essential.  A  book 
which  shows  no  trace  of  it  ought  not  to  be  called  even  "prom- 
ising." 

T.  K.  WHIPPLE. 
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MR.  EDWARD  E.   EAGLE. 

The  Hope  of  the  Future.    By  Edward  E.  Eagle.    Cornhill  Publishing  Company, 
Boston.   $2.00. 

The  significant  thing  about  Mr.  Edward  E.  Eagle's  book,  The 
Hope  of  the  Future,  is  Mr.  Edward  E.  Eagle.  As  in  the  lobby  of 
a  San  Francisco  theater  built  by  David  Belasco,  there  stands 
between  a  medallion  of  Shakespeare  and  a  medallion  of  Goethe 
a  third  medallion,  the  face  of  David  Belasco,  so  in  the  preface  of 
this  book  written  by  Mr.  Edward  E.  Eagle  there  stands  between 
a  portrait  of  the  Honorable  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  and  a 
portrait  of  the  Honorable  David  Lloyd  George  a  third  portrait, 
the  face  of  Mr.  Edward  E.  Eagle.  This  Mr.  Eagle,  his  mind  full 
of  The  Hope  of  the  Future,  stood  recently  in  Westminster  Abbey 
upon  the  grave  of  Charles  Darwin,  and  glancing  at  the  nearby 
grave  of  Isaac  Newton,  asked  himself  "whether  these  two  men 
would  have  hesitated  to  brave  public  opinion  by  publishing  such 
a  volume  as  this."  They  would.  But  Mr.  Eagle,  plucking  courage 
from  his  mighty  entourage,  published  his  book  and  with  it  himself. 

His  is  a  naive  and  childlike  self.  Having  "no  possible  reason 
or  excuse  for  writing  a  book  until  the  day  [he]  boarded  the  steamer," 
he  proceeded,  armed  with  that  license  of  authorship,  to  "glean" 
impressions  in  travels  that  took  him  "from  the  fashionable 
resorts  of  Europe  to  the  wilds  of  Borneo."  The  gleanings  are  the 
man.  From  Australia  he  remembers  well  Lady  Fuller's  Sunday 
morning  picnic,  with  its  "six  motor  cars  filled  with  a  jolly  crowd 
of  people  and  lots  of  good  things  to  eat  and  drink."  From  New 
Zealand  he  remembers  the  streets  deserted  after  ten  o'clock  at 
night  and  the  fact  that  "New  Zealand  girls  are  very  domestic, 
and  should  make  the  best  of  wives."  From  England  he  remembers 
that  he  never  saw  "small  boys  throwing  stones,  stealing  fruit,  or 
being  chased  by  policemen."  Instead  the  boys,  when  they  wished 
to  raise  or  lower  a  window  in  the  railroad  compartment,  always 
asked:  "Do  you  mind?"  and  the  Bobbies,  released  from  "spending 
their  days  and  nights  in  the  pursuit  of  criminals"  (by  implication 
the  lurid  career  of  American  policemen)  "were  helping  some  one 
constantly,  but  were  never  too  busy  to  help  just  one  person  more." 

Altogether  it  was  for  him  a  jolly  trip;  "men  of  keenness  and 
business  ability"  abounded;  and  if  at  times  he  felt  the  crust 
cracking  beneath  his  feet,  it  was  easy  to  move  on.  There  was  a 
slight  crack  in  the  Australian  attempts  "at  making  things  easy 
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for  the  individual  at  the  public  charge,  such  as  high  old  age 
pensions,  maternity  bonuses,  and  the  like,"  but  he  bade  the 
Australian  workingman  be  good,  "realizing  that  his  present 
tactics  will  redound  to  his  country's  detriment,"  and  moved  on. 
On  the  edge  of  that  yawning  crack  in  the  crust,  a  surplus  of  two 
million  women  in  England,  he  jumped  the  chasm  with  a  jaunty 
sentence,  condemning  them  not  only  to  morality  but  to  hope- 
lessness. "This  means  that  so  many  will  have  to  live  without 
hope  of  marriage."    That's  that. 

But  however  naive  and  childlike  Mr.  Eagle's  gleanings  are, 
he  himself  is  significant.  He  has  been  born  again  and  he  has 
seen  the  great  salvation.  When  he  boarded  the  steamer  he  be- 
lieved America  "Biggest  and  Best,"  the  center  of  business,  art, 
and  literature,  with  nothing  to  learn  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
When  he  came  back  from  his  picnics,  his  minglings  with  men  of 
keenness  and  business  ability,  his  grapples  with  the  problems  of 
Australian  workingmen  and  of  English  unmarried  women,  his 
eyes  had  been  opened.  He  saw  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
collecting  new  ideas.  He  saw  that  religion,  education,  law,  tra- 
dition, literature,  music,  and  such  imponderables  were  not  made 
in  America.  He  saw  that  it  is  now  the  thing  to  speak  of  "the 
bad  old  diplomacy  of  Europe";  and  of  the  devastating  catastrophe 
that  another  war  would  be.  With  this  new  insight  he  realized 
that  the  hope  of  the  future  is  understanding  instead  of  conflict 
among  the  English-speaking  peoples.  He  calls,  in  capital  letters, 
for  a  Union  of  Hearts  between  America  and  England.  Let  him 
not  be  waved  aside  because  he  is  childlike  and  nai've,  because 
he  does  not  speak  to  the  mind.  A  Galsworthy,  with  his  intellect 
and  his  sensitiveness,  can  work  for  a  union  of  heads.  But  there 
are  so  few  Galsworthys  and  so  many  Edward  E.  Eagles!  When 
one  of  these  latter  sees  the  great  salvation,  it  is,  we  pray,  a  portent. 

HAROLD  BRUCE. 

A  NEGRO  MAIN  STREET. 

Birthright.    By  T.  S.  Stribling.   The  Century  Company.    $1.90. 

The  great  American  novel  has  dissolved  long  since  in  the  cup 
of  localism.  It  appears  now  in  the  small  town  stories  of  Sinclair 
Lewis  and  Sherwood  Anderson;  now  in  the  city  and  country- 
club  stories  of  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  Joseph  Hergesheimer;  now 
in  stories  of  New  England,  of  the  Ghetto,  of  Chicago,  of  the 
West.    Into  this  brew  of  localism  T.  S.  Stribling  stirs  a  new  drop 
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in  Birthright,  the  story  of  the  return  of  a  negro  educated  at  Har- 
vard to  his  native  Niggertown  at  Hooker's  Bend,  Tennessee. 
The  recipe  is  the  recipe  of  Main  Street.  The  crushing  weight  of 
detail  is  left  out,  but  the  irony  is  the  same,  the  motive  is  the 
same.  From  the  moment  that  Peter  Siner  takes  his  suitcase  and 
himself  out  of  the  Pullman  and  into  the  Jim  Crow  car  at  Cairo, 
Illinois,  to  the  moment  that  he  picks  his  way  to  his  cabin  along 
the  boiler-deck  of  the  Red  Cloud,  en  route  back  to  Cairo,  life  for 
him  is  tragic  and  ironic.  He  revolts  against  Niggertown  as  Carol 
Kennicott  revolted  against  Gopher  Prairie;  as  he  sets  out  to 
uplift  the  town  he  is  met,  as  she  was,  by  indifference,  amusement, 
and  resentment;  in  the  end  he  is  thwarted,  as  she  was,  by  tem- 
perament and  the  resistance  of  circumstance.  He  lacks,  as  she 
lacked,  the  hard-headedness  and  the  resiliency  to  fight  the  good  fight. 

It  is  a  marvelous  atmosphere,  that  in  which  Peter  Siner 
finds  himself.  It  is  felt  in  the  library  of  Captain  Renfrew,  the 
most  enlightened  citizen  of  Hooker's  Bend,  with  the  Southern 
memoirs  "which  always  sound  like  the  conversation  between 
two  maiden  ladies,  nothing  intimate,  simply  a  few  general  re- 
marks designed  to  show  from  what  nice  families  they  came"; 
with  the  treatise  presenting  a  Biblical  proof  that  negroes  have 
no  souls;  with  a  lineal  descendent  from  The  Pious  Deaths  of  Many 
Godly  Children  called  Flowers  Gathered;  with  the  calculation  of  the 
exact  age  of  the  earth  by  counting  the  generations  from  Adam  to 
Christ,  adding  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  and  the 
original  six  days  the  Lord  required  to  build  the  earth.  Was  it 
not  since  1885  that  a  Kentucky  legislature  came  within  one  vote 
of  passing  a  law  making  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
a  crime  in  that  state,  Sir? 

This  is  an  atmosphere  in  which  Mr.  Stribling,  a  student  of 
ethnology,  of  folkways,  has  had  to  breathe.  There  is  a  fidelity 
to  fact  in  his  Tump  Pack,  Rose,  Cissie  Hildine,  and  Caroline 
Siner  which  separates  them  from  Octavus  Roy  Cohen's  vaudeville 
coons,  and  marks  them  as  raised  in  Tennessee.  Mr.  Stribling 
has  a  keen  eye,  a  sense  of  telling  detail  and  satiric  contrast  not 
welcome  in  the  best  circles  of  Hooker's  Bend. 

The  really  hopeful  thing  about  this  book,  as  about  Main 
Street,  is  that  it  is  not  hopeful.  It  will  take  a  strong  demand  for 
better  life  to  get  a  supply  of  better  life,  and  these  books,  which 
are  creating  the  demand,  do  not  choke  it  at  its  source  by  saving 
souls  on  the  last  page.  harold  bruce. 
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Yes,  "this  is  the  age  of  science."  We  can  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning  and  reach  another  ocean  in  the 
afternoon.  We  can  turn  somersaults  five  miles  in  the  air, 
and  step  out  on  the  ground  smoking  a  cigarette  (if  we  don't 
land  in  Kansas).  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  go  out  into  the  desert 
with  a  box,  and  talk  through  it  to  Wall  Street,  or  hear  the  White 
Sox  cheered.  If  mischief  befall  our  nose,  a  finger  can  be  strapped 
in  its  place,  and  when  well  grafted  in,  cut  off;  if  the  surgeon  have 
not  needfully  eradicated  the  nail,  it  may  provoke  comment  by 
growing  out  on  the  tip,  but  at  all  events  we  have  a  nose  again.  If 
our  inwards  fail  us,  we  can  have  them  removed  and  silver  plumb- 
ing put  in.  Even  the  most  cautious  of  us  will  not  say,  This  can 
never  be  done;  the  more  cautious  we  are  the  less  we  shall  say  it. 
Now  then,  if  this  be  the  state  of  mind  among  the  educated,  what 
wonder  if  the  superficial  think  that  all  that's  new  must  be  true 
and  all  that's  true  must  be  new?  What  wonder  if  they  believe 
Old  Doctor  Crook  when  he  shows  them  his  portrait  holding  a 
retort  and  assures  them,  after  a  lifetime  of  research,  that  his 
pills  can  make  a  wornout  heart  like  that  of  a  stripling,  can  cure 
tuberculosis  in  a  week,  or  grow  a  heavy  thatch  on  a  pate  as 
bald  as  Aeschylus'?  Of  course  they  believe  the  Osteopractor  with 
his  glibnesses  about  ohms  equaling  cells  and  about  how  we  die 
when  our  cells  become  peripheral;  and  let  him  snap  back  vertebrae 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  out,  and  relieve  pressure  on 
nerves  which  could  not  have  been  pinched,  and  all  this  to  relieve 
paralysis  or  housemaid's  knee.  Medical  science  has  preserved 
many  feeble  lives;  therefore  there  are  more  people  looking  for 
health;  therefore  medical  superstition  has  taken  such  room  as  has 
been  vacated  by  religious  superstition.  It  is  all  the  Nemesis  of 
science.  Yet  wise  folk  tell  us  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  that  we 
must  teach  the  people  still  more  of  science  and  the  physical  world 
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and  contemporary  life,  and  spend  less  time  over  the  past  and  our 
ancestors'  thinkings  and  doings.  Are  they  not  dead?  So  we  shall 
go  on  getting  rid  of  perspective,  which  is  not  a  thing  anyway,  and 
so  doesn't  exist;  and  we  shall  have  our  knowledge  without  depth, 
and  in  only  two  dimensions,  which  will  save  one-third  and  be  a 
great  economy  and  allow  us  to  be  very  much  broader.  But  the 
historians  of  all  kinds  will  go  on  telling  us  that  miracles  do  not 
happen,  that  amazing  progress  can  occur  only  along  lines  which 
have  been  already  prepared,  that  human  nature  is  just  the  same 
as  it  was  when  history  opens,  and  fools  and  is  fooled  by  a  different 
lingo  but  by  just  the  same  hocus-pocus.  And  some  day  a  science- 
dazzled  world  will  know  that  criticism  and  the  continuity  of 
human  thought  are  just  as  important  to  man  as  mastery  of  the 
outer  world,  and  that  a  boat  needs  an  engine  no  more  than  a 
keel  and  rudder.  J.  T. 

Is  the  good  old  English  gentleman  about  to  turn 
himself  inside  out?  With  the  social  upheaval  that  followed 
the  War,  will  the  idea  of  the  gentleman  cease  in  England 
to  be  one  of  external  position  and  become  one  of  personality, 
as  on  this  side  the  water?  A  guest  over  a  week-end  in 
Canada  once  insisted  on  helping  the  maids  with  his  heavy 
trunk.  His  hostess  told  him  he  would  have  been  interested  in 
the  discussion  of  him  below-stairs;  the  American  girls  declared 
him  a  real  gentleman,  the  British  insisted  he  couldn't  be.  So 
much  for  the  old  contrast.  Now  the  British  workingman  is  insist- 
ing that  he  is  as  good  as  anybody,  and  takes  a  simple  way  of 
proving  it.  In  1919  a  charming  lady  driving  in  a  London  cab  was 
searching  for  a  certain  house-number,  till  the  driver  finally 
grumbled  that  he  would  go  no  farther  and  she  might  get  out  and 
walk.  "I  suppose  now  you  consider  yourself  a  gentleman,"  she 
said  quietly.  "  Yes,"  he  blustered,  " as  good  as  anybody."  "Well," 
she  shrewdly  rejoined,  "I  know  many  gentlemen,  and  not  one  of 
them  would  have  treated  a  lady  as  you  have  treated  me."  That 
fetched  him,  and  he  meekly  drove  on.  The  cabby  merely  thought 
he  was  going  to  rise,  not  that  there  was  to  be  a  complete  reshaping. 
The  settlement  of  strata  to  a  new  adjustment  always  makes  dis- 
agreeable grindings  and  shakings.  English  life  may  never  be  so 
pleasant  again — for  the  privileged  class.  A  pleasant  life,  for 
some  people,  depends  on  having  plenty  of  people  to  wait  on 
you.  The  aforesaid  lady,  who  lived  alone  in  a  small  house,  lamented 
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to  an  American  that  she  could  now  keep  only  two  servants.  He 
replied,  with  the  crooked  smile  which  in  the  modern  novel  ex- 
presses the  tears  of  things,  that  he  would  try  to  be  sympathetic, 
but  that  he  with  a  family  of  five  thought  himself  lucky  if  he 
could  find  one.  Another  Englishwoman  told  with  laughter  how 
her  cousin  was  tragic  about  reducing  her  "staff"  from  twenty- 
five  to  seventeen;  "What  could  I  say?"  she  added,  "I  have  had 
to  cut  down  from  twelve  to  seven."  The  adjusting  is  hard  on 
these  charming  ladies,  and  as  they  see  the  bottom  dropping  out 
of  their  households,  some  of  them  think  the  bottom  is  dropping 
out  of  life.  They  find  it  hard  to  agree  with  the  American's  elation 
at  seeing  the  decrease  of  servility  among  poorer  people  in  England. 
They  find  it  hard  to  believe  that,  while  artificial  deference  can 
be  had  in  America  only  by  paying  for  it  handsomely,  the  essentials 
of  courtesy  are  as  common  in  America  as  anywhere,  and  in  the 
long  run  a  person  is  treated  with  consideration  if  he  deserves  it. 

J-  t. 

A    SUGGESTION    FROM    OENOANDA 

One  of  the  most  attractive  figures  in  the  history  of  literature 
is  Diogenes  Oenoanda.  He  refused  to  publish  his  works  in  the 
vulgar  manner  and  instead  carved  them  on  walls.  This 
necessarily  limited  the  extent  of  his  output,  though  not  of  his 
reading  public,  and  developed  in  him  a  dash  and  poignancy  of 
expression  which  would  have  been  the  despair  of  succeeding 
generations  if  they  had  known  anything  about  it. 

The  sensitive  soul  will  feel  at  once  how  exquisite  a  perception 
this  obscure  Greek  had  of  the  need  of  brevity  and  of  man's  re- 
luctance to  achieve  it.  Deliberately  he  chose  a  means  of  publica- 
tion which  would  force  him  to  do  his  briefest  in  spite  of  momentary 
weakness  or  a  clamorous  following.  His  popularity  might  increase 
a  hundredfold;  owners  of  Hellenic  weeklies  might  pelt  in  his  skull 
with  showers  of  gold  pieces;  as  long  as  he  stuck  to  the  space  of 
a  wall,  he  must  be  obdurate. 

I  am  no  laudator  temporis  acti,  but  here  is  a  plan  for  getting 
rid  of  some  of  our  present  difficulties  in  literature  which  it  would 
be  well  to  consider  thoughtfully  before  rejecting. 

Its  benefits  are  obvious. 

It  would  prevent  those  authors  whose  aim  is  to  rival  the 
fecundity  of  the  Creator  from  publishing  every  thought,  potential 
and  actual.   They  would  learn  the  great  art  of  selection.    Even  if 
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each  were  given  a  skyscraper  to  cover  with  inscriptions,  their 
materials  would  give  out  some  time.  Mr.  Oppenheim  himself 
might  prune  a  bit  if  he  knew  that  he  had  to  limit  his  jagged  poems 
to  the  sides  of  the  Woolworth  Building,  for  sooner  or  later  they 
would  run  into  the  ground.  To  be  sure  the  plan  does  not  exclude 
covering  the  subterranean  walls  if  one  chooses.  Little  ditches 
could  be  dug  round  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  while  the 
carving  was  in  progress,  and  there  could  be  no  rational  objection 
to  this  if  the  ditches  were  then  filled  in. 

The  cradle-to-the-grave  novel  would  be  doomed  at  once.  No 
longer  could  heroes  bother  us  each  time  Nursy  wipes  their  mis- 
understood noses.  Mr.  Hergesheimer  would  have  to  omit  describing 
the  gold  buttons  on  his  villain's  great-grandfather's  waistcoat 
and  enumerating  the  number  of  stitches  in  the  clocks  of  his 
heroine's  half-wool  stockings.  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  authors 
who  express  themselves  with  cosmic  largeness  would  have  to 
shrink  to  planetary  dimensions,  to  say  the  least,  and  Mr.  Dreiser 
might  acquire  a  petrographic  pithiness. 

The  personal  essay  and  the  short  poem  would  not  change 
at  all.  The  essayists  would  choose  some  little  cottage  or  garden 
wall  where  creepers  would  have  to  be  pushed  aside  to  reveal 
their  hidden  thoughts,  veiled  like  an  old  man's  humor  with  a 
thin  veil  of  melancholy.  The  poets  could  utilize  the  billboards, 
and  as  our  millionaires  and  traveling  salesmen  roll  across  our 
continent,  their  hungry  eyes  would  be  impressed  with  fleeting  and 
sharp  images,  much  as  it  is  at  present.  If  our  poets  could  not 
compete  with  Carnation  Milk  from  Contented  Cows  and  Climax 
Plug,  the  Grand  Old  Chew — two  lyric  gems  themselves — they 
would  at  least  feel  that  they  had  gone  down  before  the  relentless 
march  of  economic  progress. 

The  Oenoandan  suggestion  for  the  engraving  of  literature 
would  encourage  home  talent.  What  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  permit  the  insidious  European  or  even  the  sly  Canadian — 
who  are  only  fifty  per  cent  as  intrinsically  wicked  as  people  born 
across  the  ocean — to  write  upon  its  real  estate?  Local  talent  as 
well  as  national  would  have  a  new  birth.  Confined  at  present  to 
the  In  Memoriam  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  it  would  burst 
into  glory  upon  the  walls  of  the  First  National  Bank  or  the  Elks 
Club  and  no  man  would  be  denied  his  monument  of  enduring 
brass  simply  because  he  lived  in  Marble  Falls  instead  of  in  New 
York. 
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Finally,  it  might  prevent  our  more  conscientious  writers  from 
exhibiting  themselves  nodding  and  even  sleeping  with  their 
heavy  mouths  open.  Would  the  Hon.  Mr.  Benton,  a  Senator, 
have  dared  to  carve  in  stone  his  eulogy  of  Jefferson?  "Look  at 
Mr.  Jefferson,"  he  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  he  cried,  when  a  col- 
league proposed  a  government  grant  of  $25,000  to  President 
Harrison's  widow,  "Look  at  the  case  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  man 
than  whom  no  one  that  ever  existed  on  God's  earth  were  the 
human  family  more  indebted  to."  Or  would  a  lady  novelist,  who 
ought  to  be  and  hereby  is  nameless,  be  willing  to  see  in  stone  this 
sweet  note,  "She  never  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  lost  that  certain 
adorable  'youngness'  without  which  no  woman  can  really  have 
charm  or  individuality."  Even  in  pink  marble  that  would  be 
obscene.  But  there  are  those  degraded  souls  whom  the  Lord  has 
not  seen  fit  to  burden  with  a  sense  of  decorum  who  might  find 
in  these  sentences  naught  but  the  clearest  sanity.  For  the  man 
who  originally  owned  my  copy  of  Mr.  Benton's  memoirs  had 
written  heavily  in  the  margin,  "Right  by  G ,"  and  my  land- 
lady, whose  hair  was  bleached  but  whose  heart  was  ruddy,  had 
dug  her  thumbnail  alongside  the  passage  from  the  lady  novelist 
— and  one  could  almost  hear  her  sighing  as  she  did  so.  This 
final  blessing,  then,  is  very  hypothetical  and  depends  on  a  standard 
of  criticism  which  it  might  not  be  entirely  wise  to  attain. 

There  has  already  been  made  a  beginning  toward  the  ideal 
of  Diogenes  Oenoanda.  Public  buildings  show  signs  of  stimulating 
that  return  to  a  more  primitive  stage  of  civilization.  As  a  boy  I 
looked  with  awe  upon  the  names  crammed  together  on  the  walls 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  names  evocative  of  wonder  more 
compelling  than  that  evoked  by  any  book  inside.  As  a  man  I 
have  been  stirred  too  deeply  for  words  by  the  poetry  or  prose — 
whichever  it  is — on  the  post-office  and  railroad  station  in  Wash- 
ington. This  American  epigraphy  is  subtler  than  that  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  more  suitable  to  a  race  of  headline  readers.  I  have 
seen  inscriptions  which  must  have  puzzled  their  inventors  them- 
selves. I  recall  with  joy  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast  which,  like  the 
first  line  of  Gray's  elegy,  can  be  read  in  any  arrangement  of 
words.  Only  the  laws  of  permutation  and  combination  limit  its 
boundless  varieties  of  meaninglessness.  It  is  on  an  Agricultural 
Building  in  a  university  and  reads,  "To  rescue  for  human  society 
the  native  values  of  rural  life."  Like  a  boxful  of  dice,  each  time 
it  is  shaken  it  gives  a  new  combination:  "To  rescue  for  rural 
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society  the  human  values  of  native  life";  "To  rescue  for  native 
society  the  rural  values  of  human  life."  Sam  Lloyd  alone  has 
equaled  that. 

One  could  exhaust  his  patience  and  his  readers'  by  continuing. 
An  imaginative  public  like  ours  can  unfold  the  implications  of 
this  plan  to  its  own  satisfaction.  For  myself  I  claim  nothing 
beyond  being  a  follower  of  that  great  people  who  more  than 
any  other  have  been  gifted  with  the  talents  of  the  world.  There 
is  no  need  to  mount  the  stump  and  harangue  for  this  idea.  "Public 
speaking,"  said  Diogenes  Oenoanda,  "abounds  in  heart  throbs 
and  in  anxiety  whether  you  can  carry  conviction."  Let  us  take 
to  our  walls  and  be  still.  Confident  that  the  day  of  the  epigraphical 
renascence  is  at  hand,  I  hasten  to  pronounce  the  valedictory  of 
the  printed  book.  "The  earth's  great  age  begins  anew";  we  are 
returning  to  the  sweeter  days  of  Hellas.  There  remains  for  us 
only  the  perfecting  of  details,  which  in  a  land  noted  for  invention 
is  surely  of  no  importance.  g.  b. 

einstein's  spencer 
Prolegomenon  to  The  Reign  of  Relativity,  by  Viscount  Haldane 

Into  the  ranks  of  those  spiritual  disciples  of  Herbert 
Spencer  who  have  given  literary  and  philosophical  expression 
to  the  modern  tendency  of  our  world  to  think  and  to  act 
in  terms  of  a  larger  world  than  our  own,  there  has  come 
another,  whose  latest  contribution  to  cosmic  thought  prompted 
this  tribute  to  his  vision — a  vision  that  out-Spencers  Spencer's. 
Before  we  can  understand,  however,  what  it  is  that  he  has 
given  us,  or  can  give  his  work  proper  place  in  the  philoso- 
phical program  which  it  will  be  the  loving  task  of  the  Spencerians 
to  carry  to  completion,  let  us  see  what  the  master  has  given  his 
disciples.  By  thus  resting  our  case  in  past  works — in  Victorian 
philosophy — do  we  testify  to  such  a  unity  in  the  world  of  thought 
and  of  ideas  as  the  Spencerians  testify  to  in  the  world  of  matter 
and  of  motion. 

The  implication  of  a  successful  scientific  synthesis  is  the  pre- 
establishment  of  analogies  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
principles  operative  in  the  sciences  to  be  brought  into  synthetic 
harmony.  Of  such  manifold  principles,  physical  and  biological, 
Spencer  took  one  and  one  only — the  evolutionary — and  using 
his  formula  of  this  principle  as  a  master  key,  tried,  as  Professor 
John  Arthur  Thomson  says,  "to  open  therewith  all  the  locked 
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doors  of  the  universe."  From  a  consideration  of  Spencer's  use 
of  one  principle  only,  and  that  one  a  phenomenal  principle,  his 
inability  to  open  all  "the  locked  doors  of  the  universe"  is  a  neces- 
sary conclusion,  as  is  also  its  inevitable  corollary,  the  incom- 
pleteness of  his  system.  When  we  have  the  story  of  evolution 
we  have  only  a  part-history  of  the  life-cycle,  since  the  story  of 
devolution  remains  to  be  told — a  shorter  story,  it  is  true  (as  the 
drama-charters  can  tell  us  from  their  high  school  days),  but 
nevertheless  a  story  to  be  told — and  when  we  have  the  story  of 
the  life-cycle  we  have  only  a  part  of  the  whole  story  still,  since 
of  the  basis  of  life,  whether  of  the  stars  in  their  courses  or  of  the 
mind  of  man — of  the  noumena  underlying  phenomena — we  are 
told  nothing.  Spencer's  system  will  thus  be  seen  to  represent  a 
synthesis  of  partial  phenomenal  knowledge  (his  knowledge)  only, 
and  not  of  any  noumenal  knowledge — to  be,  in  short,  a  philosophy 
of  function  and  not  a  philosophy  of  matter.  The  inadequacy  of 
a  philosophy  of  function  to  explain  motion,  an  inadequacy  appar- 
ent to  all  who  realize  that  one  must  know  how  and  of  what  a 
machine  is  constructed  before  one  can  understand  how  it  works, 
leads  us  naturally  to  seek  the  reason  for  Spencer's  use  of  the 
evolutionary  principle  as  a  master  key,  since,  by  cosmological 
implication,  universalism  is  not  peculiar  to  the  phenomenon  of 
evolution.  His  use  of  a  phenomenal  principle  had  a  subjective 
basis  in  the  predominance  of  phenomenal  thought  and  literature 
in  his  pedagogy,  and  an  objective  basis  in  the  racially  childlike 
preference  of  the  public  for  motion  and  studies  of  motion — a 
preference  to  which  the  non-academic  writers  cater,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  preponderance  of  popular  phenomenal  over  noumenal 
literature.  The  reason  for  Spencer's  use  of  the  evolutionary 
principle  was  the  fact  that  he  was  the  philosopher  of  a  scientific 
age,  the  age  of  evolution.  Thus  the  principle  that  held  the  scientific 
stage  of  his  day  loomed  in  his  eyes  as  a  world-binder,  as  the  key 
to  a  cosmo-conception. 

This  was  a  magnificent  plan,  but  because  of  limited  time  and 
limited  "tools"  beyond  the  power  of  one  man  to  bring  to  comple- 
tion. Others  must  help.  Others  will  help.  Out  of  our  knowledge 
of  universal  life  and  universal  death  other  cosmic  seers  will  bring 
the  Spencerian  phenomenal  synthesis  to  completion.  Out  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  noumenal  cosmic  constants  still  others  will 
help,  are  helping,  to  bring  into  being  a  noumenal  synthesis  which 
will  complement,  strengthen,  and  support  the  phenomenal.  One 
of  these  is  Viscount  Haldane. 
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As  Darwin  and  Spencer  lived  and  worked  in  the  age  of  a  great 
phenomenal  scientific  principle,  the  principle  of  evolution,  so  we 
are  living  and  working  in  the  age  of  a  great  noumenal  scientific 
principle,  the  principle  of  relativity.  As  it  was  given  to  Spencer 
partly  to  show  the  unity  of  the  phenomenal  world,  so  Viscount 
Haldane  shows,  by  the  use,  as  a  tool,  of  the  cardinal  noumenal 
principle  of  our  age,  the  unity  of  the  noumenal  world.  What 
Spencer  was  to  Darwin,  Viscount  Haldane  is  to  Einstein.  He  is 
Einstein's  Spencer.  h.  b. 


If0 


V 


Young  of  the  Bohemian  waxwing  (Bombycilla  garrula  pallidiceps)  just  out  of  the 
nest.  Figured  from  specimens  collected  on  the  upper  Stikine  River,  British  Columbia, 
July  5,  [919.  Upper,  female;  lower,  male.  The  young  bird  possesses  the  same  wing  and 
rail  markings  as  does  the  adult,  with  the  yellow  areas  more  vivid;  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
is  brilliantly  colored.     (See  The  Bohemian  Waxwing,  p.  450.) 
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SHORT  STORIES  FROM  THE  PANCHATANTRA 


ARTHUR    W.    RYDER 


THE  LION  AND  THE  CARPENTER 

{Panchatantra  i.  14) 

Your  jackal  does  not  reassure; 

Your  crow's  sharp  bill  offends; 
You  therefore  see  me  up  a  tree — 

I  do  not  like  your  friends. 


In  a  certain  city  lived  a  carpenter  named  Trustgod.  It 
was  his  constant  habit  to  carry  his  lunch  and  go  with  his 
wife  into  the  forest,  where  he  cut  great  anjana  logs.  Now 
in  that  forest  lived  a  lion  named  Spotless,  who  had  as 
hangers-on  two  carnivorous  creatures,  a  jackal  and  a  crow. 

One  day  the  lion  was  roaming  the  wood  alone  and 
encountered  the  carpenter.  The  carpenter  for  his  part,  on 
beholding  that  most  alarming  lion,  whether  considering 
himself  already  lost  or  perhaps  with  the  ready  wit  to  per- 
ceive that  it  is  safer  to  face  the  powerful,  advanced  to  meet 
the  lion,  bowed  low,  and  said:  "  Come,  friend,  come!  Today 
you  must  eat  my  own  dinner  which  my  wife — your  brother's 
wife — has  provided." 

"My  good  fellow,"  said  the  lion,  "being  carnivorous,  I 
do  not  live  on  rice.  But  in  spite  of  that,  I  will  have  a  taste, 
since  I  take  a  fancy  to  you.  What  kind  of  dainty  have  you 
got?" 
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When  the  lion  had  spoken,  the  carpenter  stuffed  him 
with  all  kinds  of  dainties — buns,  muffins,  chewers,  and 
things,  all  flavored  with  sugar,  butter,  grape-juice,  and  spice. 
And  in  order  to  show  gratitude,  the  lion  guaranteed  his  safety 
and  granted  unhindered  passage  through  the  forest.  Then 
the  carpenter  said:  "Comrade,  you  must  come  here  every 
day,  but  please  come  alone.  You  must  not  bring  anyone 
else  to  visit  me."  In  this  manner  they  spent  their  days  in 
friendship.  And  the  lion,  since  every  day  he  received  such 
hospitality,  such  a  variety  of  goodies,  gave  up  the  practice 
of  hunting. 

Then  the  jackal  and  the  crow,  who  lived  on  others' luck, 
went  hungry,  and  they  implored  the  lion.  "Master,"  they 
said,  "where  do  you  go  every  day?  And  tell  us  why  you 
come  back  so  happy."  "I  don't  go  anywhere,"  said  he. 
But  when  they  urged  the  question  with  great  deference,  the 
lion  said:  "A  friend  of  mine  comes  into  this  wood  every  day. 
His  wife  cooks  the  most  delicious  things,  and  I  eat  them  every 
day,  in  order  to  show  friendly  feeling." 

Then  the  jackal  and  the  crow  said:  "We  two  will  go  there, 
will  kill  the  carpenter,  and  have  enough  meat  and  blood 
to  keep  us  fat  for  a  long  time."  But  the  lion  heard  them  and 
said:  "Look  here!  I  guaranteed  his  safety.  How  can  I  even 
imagine  playing  him  such  a  scurvy  trick?  But  I  will  get  a 
delicious  tidbit  from  him  for  you  also."  To  this  they  agreed. 

So  the  three  started  to  find  the  carpenter.  While  they 
were  still  far  off,  the  carpenter  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  lion 
with  his  seedy  companions,  and  he  thought:  "This  does 
not  look  prosperous  to  me."  So  he  and  his  wife  made  haste 
to  climb  a  tree. 

Then  the  lion  came  up  and  said:  "My  good  fellow,  why 
did  you  climb  a  tree  when  you  saw  me?  Why,  I  am  your 
friend,  the  lion.  My  name  is  Spotless.  Do  not  be  alarmed." 
But  the  carpenter  stayed  where  he  was  and  said: 

Your  jackal  does  not  reassure; 

Your  crow's  sharp  bill  offends; 
You  therefore  see  me  up  a  tree — 

I  do  not  like  your  friends. 
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THE  LION  AND  THE  RAM 

{Panchatantra  i.  20) 

The  poor  are  in  peculiar  need 
Of  being  secret  when  they  feed: 
The  lion  killed  the  ram  who  could 
Not  check  his  appetite  for  food. 


In  a  part  of  a  forest  was  a  ram,  separated  from  his  flock. 
In  the  armor  of  his  great  fleece  and  horns,  he  roamed  the 
wood,  a  tough  customer. 

Now  one  day  a  lion  in  that  forest,  who  had  a  retinue  of 
all  kinds  of  animals,  encountered  him.  At  this  unprece- 
dented sight,  since  the  wool  so  bristled  in  every  direction 
as  to  conceal  the  body,  the  lion's  heart  was  troubled  and 
invaded  by  fear.  "Surely,  he  is  more  powerful  than  I  am," 
thought  he.  "That  is  why  he  wanders  here  so  fearlessly." 
And  the  lion  edged  away. 

But  on  a  later  day  the  lion  saw  the  same  ram  cropping 
grass  on  the  forest  floor,  and  he  thought:  "What!  The 
fellow  nibbles  grass!  His  strength  must  be  in  relation  to  his 
diet."    So  he  made  a  quick  spring  and  killed  the  ram. 

THE  MICE  THAT  ATE  IRON 

{Panchatantra  i.  28) 

Where  mice  eat  balance-beams  of  iron 

A  thousand  pals  in  weight, 
A  hawk  might  steal  an  elephant; 

A  boy  is  trifling  freight. 


In  a  certain  town  lived  a  merchant  named  Naduk,  who 
lost  his  money  and  determined  to  travel  abroad.   For 

The  meanest  of  mankind  is  he 

Who,  having  lost  his  money,  can 

Inhabit  lands  or  towns  where  once 
He  spent  it  like  a  gentleman. 
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And  again: 

The  neighbor  gossips  blame 
His  poverty  as  shame 
Who  long  was  wont  to  play 
Among  them,  proud  and  gay. 

In  his  house  was  an  iron  balance-beam  inherited  from 
his  ancestors,  and  it  weighed  a  thousand  pals.  This  he  put 
in  pawn  with  Merchant  Lakshman  before  he  departed  for 
foreign  countries. 

Now  after  he  had  long  traveled  wherever  business  led 
him  through  foreign  lands,  he  returned  to  his  native  city 
and  said  to  Merchant  Lakshman:  "Friend  Lakshman, 
return  my  deposit,  the  balance-beam."  And  Lakshman  said: 
"Friend  Naduk,  your  balance-beam  has  been  eaten  by 
mice." 

To  this  Naduk  replied:  "Lakshman,  you  are  in  no  way 
to  blame,  if  it  has  been  eaten  by  mice.  Such  is  life.  Nothing 
in  the  universe  has  any  permanence.  However,  I  am  going 
to  the  river  for  a  bath.  Please  send  your  boy  Money-god 
with  me,  to  carry  my  bathing  things." 

Since  Lakshman  was  conscience-stricken  at  his  own 
theft,  he  said  to  his  son  Money-god:  "My  dear  boy,  let  me 
introduce  Uncle  Naduk,  who  is  going  to  the  river  to  bathe. 
You  must  go  with  him  and  carry  his  bathing  things.  Ah, 
there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  saying: 

There  is  no  purely  loving  deed 
Without  a  pinch  of  fear  or  greed 
Or  service  of  a  selfish  need. 


And  again: 


Wherever  there  is  fond  attention 
That  does  not  seek  a  service  pension, 
Was  there  no  timid  apprehension? 
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So  Lakshman's  son  took  the  bathing  things  and  delight- 
edly accompanied  Naduk  to  the  river.  After  Naduk  had 
taken  his  bath,  he  thrust  Lakshman's  son  Money-god  into 
a  mountain  cave,  blocked  the  entrance  with  a  great  rock, 
and  returned  to  Lakshman's  house.  And  when  Lakshman 
said:  "Friend  Naduk,  tell  me  what  has  become  of  my  son 
Money-god  who  went  with  you,"  Naduk  answered:  "My 
good  Lakshman,  a  hawk  carried  him  off  from  the  river 
bank." 

"Oh,  Naduk!"  cried  Lakshman,  "you  liar!  How  could 
a  hawk  possibly  carry  off  a  big  boy  like  Money-god?" 
"But,  Lakshman,"  retorted  Naduk,  "the  mice  could  eat  a 
balance-beam  made  of  iron.  Give  me  my  balance-beam, 
if  you  want  your  son." 

Finally  they  carried  their  dispute  to  the  palace  gate, 
where  Lakshman  cried  in  a  piercing  tone:  "Help!  Help! 
A  ghastly  deed!  This  Naduk  person  has  carried  off  my 
son — his  name  is  Money-god." 

Thereupon  the  magistrates  said  to  Naduk:  "Sir,  restore 
the  boy  to  Lakshman."  But  Naduk  pleaded:  "What  am  I 
to  do?  Before  my  eyes  a  hawk  carried  him  from  the  river 
bank."  "Come,  Naduk!"  said  they,  "you  are  not  telling 
the  truth.  How  can  a  hawk  carry  off  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  ? ' 
Then  Naduk  laughed  outright  and  said:  "Gentlemen, 
listen  to  my  words. 

Where  mice  eat  balance-beams  of  iron 

A  thousand  pals  in  weight, 
A  hawk  might  steal  an  elephant; 

A  boy  is  trifling  freight." 

"How  was  that?"  they  asked,  and  Naduk  told  them 
the  story  of  the  balance-beam.  At  this  they  laughed  and 
caused  the  restoration  of  balance-beam  and  boy  to  the 
respective  owners. 
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SOFT,  THE  WEAVER 

{Panchatantra  ii.  6) 

Your  wealth  will  flee 
If  fate  decree, 

Though  it  was  fairly  earned: 
So  silly  Soft, 
When  perched  aloft 

In  that  great  forest,  learned. 


In  a  certain  town  lived  a  weaver.  His  name  was  Soft, 
and  he  spent  his  time  making  garments  dyed  in  various 
patterns,  fit  for  such  people  as  princes.  But  for  all  his  labor, 
he  could  not  collect  a  bit  of  money  beyond  food  and  clothes. 
Yet  he  saw  other  weavers,  who  made  coarse  fabrics,  rolling 
in  wealth,  and  he  said  to  his  wife:  "Look  at  these  fellows, 
my  dear.  They  make  coarse  stuff,  but  they  earn  heaps  of 
money.  This  city  does  not  offer  me  a  decent  living.  I  am 
going  to  move." 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife,  "it  is  a  mistake  to  say 
that  money  comes  to  those  who  travel.   There  is  a  proverb: 

What  shall  not  be,  will  never  be; 
What  shall  be,  follows  painlessly: 
The  thing  your  fingers  grasp,  will  flit, 
If  fate  has  predetermined  it. 

And  again: 

A  calf  can  find  its  mother  cow 

Among  a  thousand  kine: 
So  good  or  evil  done,  returns 

And  whispers:  "I  am  thine." 

And  once  again: 

As  shade  and  sunlight  interbreed, 
So  twined  are  Doer  and  his  Deed. 

So  stay  here  and  mind  your  business." 
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"You  are  mistaken,  my  dear,"  said  he.    "No  deed  comes 
to  fruition  without  effort.   There  is  a  proverb: 

You  cannot  clap  a  single  hand; 
Nor,  effortless,  do  what  you  planned. 


And  again 


Although,  at  meal-time,  fate  provide 

A  richly  loaded  plate, 
No  food  will  reach  the  mouth,  unless 

The  hand  cooperate. 


And  once  again: 


Through  work,  not  wishes,  every  plan 

Its  full  fruition  reaps: 
No  deer  walk  down  the  lion's  throat 

So  long  as  lion  sleeps. 

And  one  last  quotation: 

Suppose  he  gave  the  best  he  had, 

Yet  no  fruition  came, 
'Twas  fate  that  blocked  his  efforts,  not 

The  man  who  was  to  blame. 

I  must  go  to  another  country."  So  he  went  to  Growing 
City,  stayed  three  years,  and  started  home  with  savings 
of  three  hundred  gold-pieces. 

In  mid-journey,  he  found  himself  in  a  great  forest  when 
the  blessed  sun  went  to  rest.  So,  forethoughtful  for  his 
safety,  he  climbed  upon  a  stout  branch  of  a  banyan-tree 
and  dozed.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  as  he  slept,  he  saw 
two  human  figures  whose  eyes  were  bloodshot  with  fury, 
and  heard  them  abusing  each  other. 

The  first  of  them  was  saying:  "Come  now,  Doer!  You 
know  you  have,  in  every  possible  way,  prevented  this  fellow 
Soft  from  getting  any  capital  beyond  food  and  clothes. 
So  you  have  no  right  ever  to  let  him  have  any.  Why  did 
you  give  him  three  hundred  gold-pieces?" 
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"Now,  Deed!"  said  the  other,  "I  am  constrained  to 
give  the  enterprising  a  reward  in  proportion  to  their  enter- 
prise. The  final  consequence  is  your  affair.  Take  it  from 
him  yourself."  On  hearing  this,  Soft  awoke  and  looked 
for  his  bag  of  gold. 

When  he  found  it  empty,  he  thought:  "Oh,  dear!  It 
was  so  much  trouble  to  earn  the  money,  and  it  went  in  a 
flash.  I  have  had  my  work  for  nothing.  I  haven't  a  thing. 
How  can  I  look  my  wife  in  the  face,  or  my  friends?"  So  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Growing  City.  There  he 
earned  five  hundred  gold-pieces  in  just  one  single  year,  and 
started  home  again  by  a  different  road. 

When  the  sun  went  down,  he  came  upon  the  very  same 
banyan-tree,  and  he  thought:  "Oh,  oh,  oh!  What  is  fate 
up  to — damn  the  brute!  Here  is  that  same  fiendish  old 
banyan-tree  once  more."  But  he  dozed  off"  on  a  branch, 
and  saw  the  same  two  figures. 

One  of  them  was  saying:  "Doer,  why  did  you  give  this 
fellow  Soft  five  hundred  gold-pieces?  Don't  you  know  that 
he  doesn't  get  a  thing  beyond  food  and  clothes?" 

"Friend  Deed,"  said  the  other,  "I  am  constrained  to  give 
to  the  enterprising.  The  final  consequence  is  your  affair. 
So  why  blame  me?" 

When  poor  Soft  heard  this,  he  looked  for  his  bag  and 
found  it  empty.  This  plunged  him  into  the  depths  of  gloom, 
and  he  thought:  "Oh,  dear!  What  good  is  life  to  me  if  I 
lose  my  money?  'I  will  just  hang  myself  from  this  banyan- 
tree  and  say  goodbye  to  life." 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  he  wove  a  rope  of  spear-grass, 
adjusted  it  as  a  noose  to  his  neck,  climbed  out  a  branch, 
fastened  it,  and  was  about  to  let  himself  drop,  when  one  of 
the  figures  appeared  in  the  sky  and  said:  "Do  not  be  so 
rash,  friend  Soft.  I  am  the  person  who  takes  your  money, 
who  does  not  allow  you  one  cowrie  beyond  food  and  clothes. 
Now  go  home.  But,  that  you  may  not  have  seen  me  without 
result,  ask  your  heart's  desire." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Soft,  "give  me  plenty  of  money." 
"My  good  fellow,"  said  the  other,  "what  will  you  do  with 
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money  which  you  cannot  enjoy  or  give  away?    For  you  are 
to  have  no  use  of  it  beyond  food  and  clothes." 

But  Soft  replied:  "Even  if  I  get  no  use  of  it,  still  I  want 
it.    You  know  the  proverb: 

The  man  of  capital, 

Though  ugly  and  base-born, 
Is  honored  by  the  world 

For  charity  forlorn. 

So  give  me  plenty  of  money." 

"If  things  stand  so,"  said  the  figure,  "go  once  more  to 
Growing  City.  There  dwell  two  sons  of  merchants;  their 
names  are  Penny-hide  and  Penny-fling.  When  you  have 
observed  their  conduct,  you  may  ask  for  yourself  the  nature 
of  one  or  the  other."  With  this  he  vanished,  and  Soft 
returned  to  Growing  City,  his  mind  in  a  maze. 

At  evening  twilight,  he  wearily  inquired  for  Penny-hide's 
residence,  learned  with  some  trouble  where  it  was,  and  called 
there.  In  spite  of  scoldings  from  the  wife,  the  children,  and 
others,  he  made  his  way  into  the  courtyard  and  sat  down. 
Then  at  dinner-time  he  received  food  but  no  kind  word, 
and  went  to  sleep  there. 

During  the  night  he  saw  the  same  two  human  figures 
holding  counsel.  One  of  them  was  saying:  "Come  now, 
Doer!  Why  are  you  making  extra  expense  for  this  fellow 
Penny-hide,  in  providing  Soft  with  a  meal?" 

And  the  second  replied:  "Friend  Deed,  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine.  I  am  constrained  to  attend  to  acquisition  and  ex- 
penditure. But  their  final  consequence  is  your  affair." 
Now  when  the  poor  fellow  awoke,  he  had  to  fast  because 
Penny-hide  was  in  the  second  day  of  a  cholera  attack. 

So  Soft  left  that  house  and  went  to  Penny-fling's,  who 
showed  him  much  honor,  greeting  him  cordially  and  pro- 
viding food,  garments,  and  the  like.  In  his  house  Soft 
rested  in  a  comfortable  bed,  and  in  the  night  he  saw  the 
same  two  figures  taking  counsel  together.  One  of  them  was 
saying:   "Come  now,  Doer!  This  fellow  Penny-fling  is  at  no 
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little  expense  today,  entertaining  Soft.  So  how  will  he  pay 
that  debt?  He  has  drawn  everything  from  the  bank." 
"Friend  Deed,"  said  the  second,  "I  had  to  do  it.  The  final 
consequence  is  your  affair."  Now  at  dawn  a  policeman 
came  with  money,  a  favor  from  the  king,  and  gave  it  all  to 
Penny-fling. 

When  he  saw  this,  Soft  thought:  "This  Penny-fling 
person,  even  without  any  capital,  is  a  better  kind  of  thing 
than  that  scaly  old  Penny-hide.    The  proverb  is  right: 

The  Scriptures'  fruit  is  pious  homes; 
Right  conduct,  that  of  learned  tomes; 
Wives  fructify  in  joy  and  son; 
And  money's  fruit  is  gifts  and  fun. 

So  may  the  blessed  Lord  of  All  make  me  a  person  whose 
money  goes  in  gifts  and  fun.   I  see  no  good  in  Penny-hiding." 

So  the  Lord  of  All  took  him  at  his  word,  making  him  that 
kind  of  person. 


MOUSE-MAID  MADE  MOUSE 

{Panchatantra  iii.  13) 

Though  mountain,  sun,  and  cloud,  and  wind 

Were  suitors  at  her  feet, 
The  mouse-maid  turned  a  mouse  again — 

Nature  is  hard  to  beat. 


The  billows  of  the  Ganges  were  dotted  with  pearly  foam 
born  of  the  leaping  of  fishes  frightened  at  hearing  the  roar 
of  the  waters  that  broke  on  the  rugged,  rocky  shore.  On 
the  bank  was  a  hermitage  crowded  with  holy  men  devoting 
their  time  to  the  performance  of  sacred  rites — chanting, 
self-denial,  self-torture,  study,  fasting,  and  sacrifice.  They 
would  take  purified  water  only,  and  that  in  measured  sips. 
Their  bodies  wasted  under  a  diet  of  bulbs,  roots,  fruits,  and 
moss.  A  loin-cloth  made  of  bark  formed  their  scanty 
raiment. 
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The  father  of  the  hermitage  was  named  Yajnavalkya. 
After  he  had  bathed  in  the  sacred  stream  and  had  begun  to 
rinse  his  mouth,  a  little  female  mouse  dropped  from  a  hawk's 
beak  and  fell  into  his  hand.  When  he  saw  what  she  was,  he 
laid  her  on  a  banyan-leaf,  repeated  his  bath  and  mouth- 
rinsing,  and  performed  a  ceremony  of  expiation.  Then 
through  the  magic  power  of  his  holiness,  he  changed  her 
into  a  girl,  and  took  her  with  him  to  his  hermitage. 

As  his  wife  was  childless,  he  said  to  her:  "Take  her,  my 
dear  wife.  She  has  come  into  life  as  your  daughter,  and  you 
must  rear  her  carefully."  So  the  wife  reared  her  and  spoiled 
her  with  petting.  As  soon  as  the  girl  reached  the  age  of 
twelve,  the  mother  saw  that  she  was  ready  for  marriage,  and 
said  to  her  husband:  "My  dear  husband,  how  can  you  fail 
to  see  that  the  time  is  passing  when  your  daughter  should 
marry?" 

And  he  replied:  "You  are  quite  right,  my  dear.  The 
saying  goes: 

If  she,  unwed,  unpurified, 
Too  long  within  the  home  abide, 
She  may  no  longer  married  be, 
A  miserable  spinster,  she. 

A  father  then,  avoiding  sin, 
Weds  her,  the  appointed  time  within, 
(Where'er  a  husband  may  be  had) 
To  good,  indifferent,  or  bad. 

Now  I  will  try  to  give  her  to  one  of  her  own  station.    You 
know  the  saying: 

Where  wealth  is  very  much  the  same, 
And  similar  the  family  fame, 
Marriage  (or  friendship)  is  secure; 
But  not  between  the  rich  and  poor. 


And  finally: 


Aim  at  seven  things  in  marriage; 
All  the  rest  you  may  disparage: 
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But 

Get  money,  good  looks, 
And  knowledge  of  books, 
Good  family,  youth, 
Position,  and  truth. 

So,  if  she  is  willing,  I  will  summon  the  blessed  sun,  and 
give  her  to  him."  "I  see  no  harm  in  that,"  said  his  wife. 
"Let  it  be  done." 

The  holy  man  therefore  summoned  the  sun,  who  ap- 
peared without  delay,  and  said:  "Holy  sir,  why  am  I  sum- 
moned?" The  father  said:  "Here  is  a  daughter  of  mine. 
Be  kind  enough  to  marry  her."  Then,  turning  to  his 
daughter,  he  said:  "Little  girl,  how  do  you  like  him,  this 
blessed  lamp  of  the  three  worlds?"  "No,  father,"  said  the 
girl.  "He  is  too  burning  hot.  I  could  not  like  him.  Please 
summon  another  one,  more  excellent  than  he  is." 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  holy  man  said  to  the  sun: 
"Blessed  one,  is  there  any  superior  to  you?"  And  the  sun 
replied:  "Yes,  the  cloud  is  superior  even  to  me.  When 
he  covers  me,  I  disappear." 

So  the  holy  man  summoned  the  cloud  next,  and  said  to 
the  maiden:  "Little  girl,  I  will  give  you  to  him."  "No," 
said  she.  "This  one  is  black  and  frigid.  Give  me  to  someone 
finer  than  he." 

Then  the  holy  man  asked:  "O  cloud,  is  there  anyone 
superior  to  you?"  And  the  cloud  replied:  "The  wind  is 
superior  even  to  me." 

So  he  summoned  the  wind,  and  said:  "Little  girl,  I  give 

you  to  him."    "Father,"  said  she,  "this  one  is  too  fidgety. 

Please  invite  somebody  superior  even  to  him."    So  the  holy 

man  said:   "O  wind,  is  there  anyone  superior  even  to  you?" 

'Yes,"  said  the  wind.    "The  mountain  is  superior  to  me." 

So  he  summoned  the  mountain  and  said  to  the  maiden: 
"Little  girl,  I  give  you  to  him."  "Oh,  father,"  said  she. 
"He  is  rough  all  over,  and  stiff.  Please  give  me  to  somebody 
else." 
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So  the  holy  man  asked:  "0  kingly  mountain,  is  there 
anyone  superior  even  to  you?"  "Yes,"  said  the  mountain. 
"Mice  are  superior  to  me." 

Then  the  holy  man  summoned  a  mouse,  and  presented 
him  to  the  girl,  saying:  "Little  girl,  do  you  like  this  mouse?" 

The  moment  she  saw  him,  she  felt:  "My  own  kind,  my 
own  kind,"  and  her  body  thrilled  and  quivered,  and  she  said: 
"Father  dear,  turn  me  into  a  mouse,  and  give  me  to  him. 
Then  I  can  keep  house  as  my  kind  of  people  ought  to  do." 

And  her  father,  through  the  magic  power  of  his  holiness, 
turned  her  into  a  mouse,  and  gave  her  to  him. 


THE  BIRD  WITH  GOLDEN  DUNG 

{Panchatantra  iii.  14) 

I  played  the  fool  at  first;  then  he 
Who  had  me  on  his  tether; 

And  then  the  king  and  counsellor — 
We  all  were  fools  together. 


There  was  once  a  great  tree  on  a  mountainside.  On  it 
lived  a  bird  in  whose  dung  gold  appeared. 

One  day  a  hunter  came  to  the  spot,  and  right  in  front 
of  him  the  bird  dropped  its  dung,  which  at  the  moment  of 
falling  turned  to  gold.   At  this  the  hunter  was  amazed. 

"Well,  well!"  said  he.  "For  eighty  years,  man  and  boy, 
I  have  had  bird-trapping  on  the  brain,  and  I  never  once 
saw  gold  in  a  bird's  dung."  So  he  set  a  snare  in  the  tree. 
And  the  bird,  fool  that  he  was,  forgot  the  danger,  and 
perched  on  the  old  spot.  Of  course,  he  was  caught 
immediately. 

Then  the  hunter  freed  him  from  the  snare,  put  him  in  a 
cage  and  took  him  home.  But  he  reflected:  "What  am  I 
to  do  with  this  bird  of  ill  omen?  If  anybody  should  ever 
discover  his  peculiarity,  it  would  be  reported  to  the  king. 
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In  that  case  my  very  life  would  be  in  genuine  danger.  I 
will  take  the  bird  and  report  to  the  king  myself."  And 
he  did  so. 

Now  when  the  king  saw  the  bird,  his  lotus  eyes  blossomed 
and  he  felt  supremely  gratified.  "Come  now,  guardsmen," 
said  he.  "Look  after  this  bird  with  anxious  care.  Give 
him  everything  he  wants  to  eat  and  drink." 

Then  a  counsellor  said:  "He  was  hatched  from  an  egg. 
Why  keep  him?  You  have  no  evidence  save  the  mere 
incredible  assurance  of  a  hunter.  Is  gold  ever  present  in 
bird-dung?   Take  this  bird  from  the  cage  and  set  him  free." 

So  the  king,  taking  the  counsellor's  advice,  freed  the 
bird,  who  perched  on  the  lofty  arch  of  the  doorway  long 
enough  to  drop  dung  which  was  of  gold.  Then  he  recited 
the  stanza: 

I  played  the  fool  at  first;  then  he 

Who  had  me  on  his  tether; 
And  then  the  king  and  counsellor — 

We  all  were  fools  together. 

After  which  he  took  his  carefree  flight  through  the 
atmosphere. 


THE  PERT  HEN-SPARROW 

(JPanchatantra  iv.  9) 

Give  counsel  only  when  it  fits 
To  such  as  seek  the  best: 

The  foolish  monkey  broke  to  bits 
The  sparrow's  cozy  nest. 


In  a  certain  wood  lived  a  sparrow  and  his  wife,  who  had 
built  their  nest  on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  And  one  day  in  the 
month  of  February  a  monkey  took  shelter  under  the  tree; 
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for  he  had  been  caught  in  an  unseasonable  hail-storm,  and 
his  body  shivered  to  the  slightest  breeze.  Since  his  teeth 
were  making  music  and  his  face  was  woebegone  and  his 
hands  and  feet  were  tightly  clenched,  the  hen-sparrow  said 
to  him  compassionately: 

"With  hands  and  feet  of  human  plan, 
Almost  you  seem  to  be  a  man. 
So,  if  you  find  the  weather  cool, 
Why  not  construct  a  house,  you  fool?" 

When  the  monkey  heard  this,  he  reflected:  "Well,  well, 
some  people  fancy  themselves.  Here  is  this  paltry  hen- 
sparrow  who  has  a  good  opinion  of  her  own  judgment.  The 
well-known  saying  is  correct: 

Of  self-conceit  all  creatures  show 

An  adequate  supply: 
The  plover  lies  with  claws  upstretched 

To  prop  the  falling  sky." 

Thereupon  he  said  to  her: 

"You  slut!  You  wench!   You  smarty! 

You  needle-face!   Be  still, 
Or  I  will  spoil  the  party; 

I  will,  I  will,  I  will." 

But  she  continued  to  ply  him  with  excellent  advice  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  a  house,  even  after  he  had  thus 
requested  her  not  to  do  so.  So  he  climbed  the  tree  and 
destroyed  her  nest,  breaking  it  to  bits. 
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THE  DOG  WHO  WENT  ABROAD 

{Panchatantra  iv.  11) 

The  food  is  very  good  to  eat 
And  does  not  lack  variety; 

While  easy-going  women  meet 
You  in  the  town's  society: 

But  kinsmen  in  that  foreign  street 
Are  wanting  in  sobriety. 


There  was  once  a  dog  named  Spot  in  a  certain  town 
which  was  afflicted  by  a  long  famine.  And  as  food  gave  out, 
dogs  and  others  began  to  lose  their  homes.  In  fear  of  this, 
Spot  felt  his  throat  smart  with  hunger  and  he  went  to 
another  country  far  away. 

In  a  city  of  that  country  he  found  a  citizen's  wife  who 
was  slipshod  in  her  housekeeping,  so  he  entered  her  house 
every  day,  and  ate  his  fill  from  a  diversified  bill  of  fare.  But 
as  he  left  the  house,  other  dogs,  drunk  with  aristocratic 
spleen,  closed  in  from  all  sides,  and  tore  him  in  every  limb 
with  their  fangs. 

Then  he  thought:  "Better  one's  native  land,  where  one 
lives  at  peace  even  in  times  of  famine,  and  no  one  picks  a 
quarrel.  It  is  better  to  return  to  my  own  city."  Having 
thus  reasoned  it  through,  he  returned  to  his  own  place. 

Then  his  relatives  asked  him  questions,  as  one  returning 
from  foreign  parts:  "Come  now,  tell  us  about  it.  What  is 
the  country  like?  How  do  the  people  behave?  What  do 
they  eat?   And  what  are  their  habits?" 

And  he  replied:  "Why  speak  of  the  country?" 

The  food  is  very  good  to  eat 

And  does  not  lack  variety; 
While  easy-going  women  meet 

You  in  the  town's  society: 
But  kinsmen  in  that  foreign  street 

Are  wanting  in  sobriety." 
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THE  LION-MAKERS 

{Panchatantra  v.  3) 

Scholarship  is  less  than  sense; 
Therefore  seek  intelligence: 
Senseless  scholars  in  their  pride 
Made  a  lion;  then  they  died. 


In  a  certain  town  were  four  Brahmans  who  lived  in 
friendship.  Three  of  them  had  reached  the  far  shore  of  all 
scholarship,  but  lacked  sense.  The  other  found  scholarship 
distasteful;  he  had  nothing  but  sense. 

One  day  they  met  for  consultation.  "What  is  the  use  of 
attainments,"  said  they,  "if  one  does  not  travel,  win  the 
favor  of  kings,  and  acquire  money?  Whatever  we  do,  let 
us  all  travel." 

But  when  they  had  gone  a  little  way,  the  eldest  of  them 
said:  "One  of  us,  the  fourth,  is  a  dullard,  having  nothing 
but  sense.  Now  nobody  gains  the  favorable  attention  of 
kings  by  simple  sense  without  scholarship.  Therefore  we  will 
not  share  our  earnings  with  him.  Let  him  turn  back  and 
go  home." 

Then  the  second  said:  "My  intelligent  friend,  you  lack 
scholarship.  Please  go  home."  But  the  third  said:  "No, 
no.  This  is  no  way  to  behave.  For  we  have  played  together 
since  we  were  little  boys.  Come  along,  my  noble  friend. 
You  shall  have  a  share  of  the  money  we  earn." 

With  this  agreement  they  continued  their  journey,  and 
in  a  forest  they  found  the  bones  of  a  dead  lion.  Thereupon 
one  of  them  said:  "A  good  opportunity  to  test  the  ripeness 
of  our  scholarship.  Here  lies  some  kind  of  creature,  dead. 
Let  us  bring  it  to  life  by  means  of  the  scholarship  we  have 
honestly  won." 

Then  the  first  said:  "I  know  how  to  assemble  the  skele- 
ton." The  second  said:  "I  can  supply  skin,  flesh,  and 
blood."   The  third  said:    "I  can  give  it  life." 
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So  the  first  assembled  the  skeleton,  the  second  provided 
skin,  flesh,  and  blood.  But  while  the  third  was  intent  on 
giving  the  breath  of  life,  the  man  of  sense  advised  against 
it,  remarking:  'This  is  a  lion.  If  you  bring  him  to  life,  he 
will  kill  every  one  of  us." 

'You  simpleton!"  said  the  other,  "it  is  not  I  who  will 
reduce  scholarship  to  a  nullity."  "In  that  case,"  came  the 
reply,  "wait  a  moment,  while  I  climb  this  convenient  tree." 

When  this  had  been  done,  the  lion  was  brought  to  life, 
rose  up,  and  killed  all  three.  But  the  man  of  sense,  after 
the  lion  had  gone  elsewhere,  climbed  down  and  went  home. 
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Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus  I  have  called  the  story  of  how 
a  man  confronts  the  world;  and  I  am  assuming  in  these 
studies  that  it  is  legitimate  criticism  to  attempt  to  estimate, 
in  the  light  of  such  further  insight  as  the  lapse  of  time  has 
made  possible,  the  accuracy  of  the  account. 

In  the  previous  article  I  pointed  out  a  symptom  of  imper- 
fection in  the  mastery  of  the  world  which  Teufelsdrockh  is 
represented  as  having  attained.  It  lay  in  that  "calmness 
and  fixedness"  of  his  countenance  which  struck  his  friend 
the  "Editor"  so  much,  the  "still  smile"  which  he  himself 
elsewhere  says  characterizes  him,  and  which  is  plainly  meant 
to  symbolize  a  settled  element  of  his  character. 

But  an  imperfect  picture  may  still  be  a  very  instructive 
one.  This  picture  of  Carlyle's,  although  possibly  imperfect 
in  its  delineation  of  what  real  victory  consists  in,  may  still 
be  full  of  instruction  as  to  how  victory  is  possible.  This 
is  the  lesson  in  Carlyle's  work  that  I  propose,  in  this  con- 
cluding study,  to  turn  to.  What  then,  in  the  first  place,  is 
the  essential  story  of  Teufelsdrockh's  battle  and  victory? 

It  consists,  naturally,  of  his  life-history;  and  so  it  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  Book  II  of  Sartor ;  in  that  "Life"  of  the 
hero,  put  together  by  the  Editor  with  great  labor,  out  of 
the  melancholy  wilderness  of  fragmentary  documents  fur- 
nished according  to  promise  by  friend  Heuschrecke. 
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There  is  first  a  long  and  beautiful  childhood.  Somehow 
one  thinks  of  it  as  long,  not  because  it  is  literally  so,  but 
because  it  is  harmonious.  Literally,  it  is  neither  long  nor 
short.  It  is  just  childhood.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  seen  from 
the  inside;  and  seen  from  the  inside  there  is  no  time  in  it. 
"The  young  spirit  has  awakened  out  of  Eternity,"  as 
Teufelsdrockh  puts  it,  "and  knows  not  what  we  mean  by 
Time."  Teufelsdrockh,  then,  although  he  has  only  a  house — 
or  a  garret — has  had  a  home.  Far  distant  now  is  that 
October  day,  when  a  tall  Stranger  came  quietly  "one  meek 
yellow  evening"  to  the  cottage  of  an  old  childless  couple 
and  deposited  him  there  in  a  green  basket  and  then  vanished 
in  the  waning  light;  but  from  that  time  until  the  advent  of 
his  Gymnasium  period,  at  least,  Teufelsdrockh  has  had 
a  home.  And  in  it,  he  had  a  childhood.  He  began 
acquaintance  with  the  world  as  a  simple,  barefoot,  peasant 
child;  and  the  scenes  and  pageantry  of  that  life  remained 
ever  afterward  with  him.  He  could  still  articulate  his 
maturest  thought  into  the  trifling  little  incidents  of  the 
peasant  child's  world;  he  knew  them  all;  he  knew  how  the 
cows  came  home  at  night,  and  in  backward  reflection  could 
still  see  hero-worshippers  in  the  very  hogs  as  they  trotted 
along  the  highway  after  their  master,  the  village  swineherd. 
Hero-worshippers;  for,  did  they  not  grunt  their  willing 
obedience  to  the  call  of  his  horn  as  he  led  them  out  to 
breakfast  on  the  heath?  Nay,  even  humor  of  character 
they  must  have  had — so,  at  least,  he  is  compelled  to  think, 
as  in  retrospect  he  revives  the  dilapidated  figure  of  this 
human  leader  of  theirs.  Surely  they  needs  must  have  been 
smiling  to  themselves  sometimes,  for  ranking  up  at  all 
behind  such  a  specimen  of  a  race  supposed  to  be  above 
them !  But  all  the  grand  ritual  of  the  peasant  child's  summer 
nights  and  mornings  is  authentically  and  permanently  there. 

Glorious  summer  twilights  .  .  .  when  the  Sun  like  a  proud 
Conqueror  and  Imperial  Taskmaster,  turned  his  back,  with 
his  gold-purple  emblazonry,  and  all  his  fire-clad  bodyguard 
of  Prismatic  Colors;  and  the  tired  brick-makers  of  this  clay 
Earth  might  steal  a  little  frolic,  and  those  few  meek  Stars 
would  not  tell  of  them! 
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That  round  of  life,  whilst  as  yet  he  actually  lived  it,  was 
complete.  It  was  a  circle.  It  was  smooth,  entire,  and  self- 
sufficing.  The  world  did  indeed  stretch  beyond  the  circle. 
And  the  world  in  its  remoter  parts  was  something  of  a 
mystery.  But  it  was  not  a  painful  mystery.  "The  very 
act  of  looking  thereon  was  a  blessedness  that  gilded  all." 
His  whole  existence  "was  a  bright,  soft  element  of  Joy;  out 
of  which,  as  in  Prospero's  island,  wonder  after  wonder 
bodied  itself  forth  to  teach  by  charming." 

However,  no  one  could  as  yet  say  that  he  had  con- 
fronted that  wide-extending,  mysterious  world.  He  was 
not  ready.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  learned  that  he  was 
not  ready,  but  he  was  not.  And  it  was  not  long  till  he  felt 
the  effects  of  this  tragic  fact;  which  is  a  different  thing,  of 
course,  from  knowing  the  fact  itself,  and  is  indeed  precisely 
the  result  of  not  knowing  it.  Even  in  childhood  these 
effects  came  through;  the  slumbering  difference  between 
the  real  world  and  anything  that  he  was  prepared  for,  was 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt. 

"I  were  a  vain  dreamer,"  he  remarks,  "to  say  that  even 
then  my  felicity  was  perfect.  I  had,  once  for  all,  come  down 
from  Heaven  into  the  Earth.  Among  the  rainbow  colors 
that  glowed  on  my  horizon,  lay  even  in  childhood  a  dark 
ring  of  Care,  as  yet  no  thicker  than  a  thread,  and  often 
quite  overshone;  yet  always  it  re-appeared,  nay  ever  waxing 
broader  and  broader;  till  in  after  years  it  almost  over- 
shadowed my  whole  canopy,  and  threatened  to  engulf  me 
in  final  night.  It  was  the  ring  of  Necessity  whereby  we  are 
all  begirt;  happy  he  for  whom  a  kind  heavenly  Sun  brightens 
it  into  a  ring  of  Duty,  and  plays  round  it  with  beautiful 
prismatic  diffractions;  yet  ever,  as  basis  and  as  bourne  for 
our  whole  being,  it  is  there." 

This  is  the  warning  note  of  what  is  coming.  It  is  hard 
to  enumerate  shortly  all  that  eventually  does  come,  beyond 
simply  saying  that  all  the  differences  between  the  earth  as 
it  really  was  and  this  aspiring  young  genius'  own  earth 
(that  is  to  say  the  earth  not  of  his  dreams  exactly  but  of 
his  actual  wants  and  needs  as  he  understood  them)  had  to 
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come  out  and  openly  declare  themselves.  He  is  here  enter- 
ing life.  At  every  step  it  is  an  experience  of  disillusion. 
His  days  of  "pedagogical"  treatment  were  to  him  one  long 
experience  of  trying  to  draw  spiritual  sustenance  from  an 
empty  wind,  and  were  a  severe  enough  trial  otherwise. 
He  next  encountered  multifarious  apprenticeship  difficulties; 
then  came  his  poor  romance,  that  the  bottom  fell  out  of; 
and  then  all  his  endless,  aimless  journeyings  over  the  whole 
"terraqueous  globe,"  his  sorrows.  For  to  this  last  he 
betakes  himself  when  at  the  end  of  everything  else — walking 
the  world  and  resolutely  locking  up  his  heart.  It  was 
characteristic  of  him  to  lock  up  his  heart,  during  that 
distressful  period,  and  he  did  it.    We  read: 

What  things  soever  passed  in  him  .  .  .  what  ragings  and 
despairings  soever  Teufelsdrockh's  soul  was  the  scene  of,  he 
has  the  goodness  to  conceal  under  a  quite  opaque  cover  of 
Silence.  We  know  it  well;  the  first  mad  paroxysm  past,  our 
brave  hero  collected  his  dismembered  philosophies,  and  but- 
toned himself  together;  he  was  meek,  silent,  and  spoke  of 
the  weather  and  the  Journals:  only  by  a  transient  knitting 
of  those  shaggy  brows,  by  some  deep  flash  of  those  eyes, 
glancing  one  knew  not  whether  with  teardew  or  with  fierce 
fire — might  you  have  guessed  what  a  Gehenna  was  within; 
that  a  whole  Satanic  school  were  spouting,  though  inaudibly, 
there. 

But  it  gets  worse  and  worse,  as  this  circumnavigation  of 
the  world  settles  into  a  habit  with  him.  His  compass  is 
wide.  He  is  found  in  the  streets  of  Vienna;  he  emerges  at 
the  North  Cape;  he  studies  in  the  colleges  of  Samarcand. 
As  to  a  livelihood,  that  looks  after  itself. 

How  I  lived?  [he  writes  once;]  Friend,  hast  thou  considered 
the  "rugged  all-nourishing  Earth"  as  Sophocles  well  names 
her;  how  she  feeds  the  sparrow  on  the  house-top,  much  more 
her  darling,  man?  While  thou  stirrest  and  livest,  thou  hast 
a  probability  of  victual.  My  breakfast  of  tea  has  been  cooked 
by  a  Tartar  woman,  with  water  of  the  Amur,  who  wiped  her 
earthen  kettle  with  a  horse-tail.  I  have  roasted  wild-eggs  in 
the  sand  of  Sahara;  I  have  .  .  .  etc.,  etc. 
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He  survived,  then,  and  learned  a  great  deal  in  his  wide 
wanderings.  And  yet  things  were  not  getting  fundamentally 
any  the  better  for  it.  He  was  getting  no  nearer  to  a  solution 
of  the  supreme  riddle.  He  was  conscious  of  this  fact  and 
thinks  he  can  now  understand  it.  We  must  consider  how  he 
understands  it.  For  what  we  are  chiefly  interested  in,  in 
these  studies,  is  to  estimate  his  estimate  of  his  own  case,  to 
read  his  reading  of  his  own  situation. 

He  has  curious  reflections,  now  that  it  is  all  so  long  past, 
about  the  real  reason  of  all  his  unrest.  Speaking  of  the 
period  when  he  was  just  in  the  worst  of  it,  he  says: 

A  feeling  I  had,  that  for  my  fever-thirst  there  was  and  must 
be  somewhere  a  healing  Fountain.  To  many  fondly  imagined 
Fountains,  the  Saints'  Wells  of  those  days,  did  I  pilgrim;  to 
great  Men,  to  great  Cities,  to  great  Events;  but  found  there 
no  healing.  In  strange  countries,  as  in  the  well-known;  in 
savage  deserts,  as  in  the  press  of  corrupt  civilization,  it  was 
ever  the  same;  how  could  your  wanderer  escape  from — his 
own  Shadow?  Nevertheless,  still  Forward!  I  felt  as  if  in 
great  haste;  to  do  I  saw  not  what.  From  the  depths  of  my 
own  heart,  it  called  to  me,  Forwards!  The  winds  and  the 
streams,  and  all  Nature  sounded  tome,  Forwards!  Ach  Gott, 
I  was  even,  once  for  all,  a  Son  of  Time. 

We  have  here  one  indication  of  Teufelsdrockh's  diagnosis 
of  his  own  case.  It  seems  to  him  that  in  those  days  he  had 
been  flying  from  his  own  shadow.  In  another  place  he  speaks 
as  if  his  disease  had  been  passivity.  He  sets  much  down  to 
the  account  of  passivity.  Speaking  of  a  time  earlier  still 
than  those  Wanderjahre^  that  is  to  say,  his  apprenticeship 
period,  he  remarks  that  "if  good  passivity  were  the  thing 
wanted,  .  .  .  then  was  my  position  favorable  beyond  the 
most."  (He  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  lawyer.)  But,  he 
implies,  that  is  not  what  is  wanted.  "My  active  power  was 
unfavorably  hemmed  in,"  he  says,  "of  which  misfortune 
how  many  traces  abide  with  me  still."  Apparently,  what 
had  been  wrong,  as  it  seems  to  him  now,  was  that  he  had 
never  learned  how  to  be  active,  in  spite  of  all  his  hurry. 
There  is  no  paradox  here.    If  we  look  into  the  matter  we 
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can  see  that  a  pernicious  heart-passivity  persists  through 
all  his  paroxysms  of  effort  and  all  his  wild  wanderings.  I 
take  it  that  we  must  assume  him,  in  all  that,  to  have  been 
passive  in  the  sense  that  he  was  really  running  before  the 
storm  instead  of  facing  it.  Not  that  this  makes  it  any  the 
easier  to  see  how  he  eventually  delivers  himself;  rather  it 
makes  it  more  difficult;  for  it  is  the  reverse  of  easy  to  under- 
stand how  you  deliver  yourself  from  passiveness  by  be- 
coming more  passive;  and  that,  apparently,  is  what  Teufels- 
drockh  did.  We  shall  consider  this  matter  in  its  own  place. 
It  is  in  any  case  clear  that  a  deadly  tussle  has  now 
sprung  up  between  him  and  the  forces  which  surround  him. 
It  is  gradually  becoming  more  evident  that  whatever  he 
does  and  at  whatever  point  he  tries  to  make  his  entry,  the 
one  answer  of  the  universe  to  his  efforts  is  the  shut  door — 
its  only  reply  to  his  requests  is  an  "Everlasting  No."  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  the  last  and  worst  of  all  its  refusals 
was  its  denying  to  him  any  access  to  any  sort  of  a  religion  in 
which  he  could  believe;  the  last  affront  he  got  in  the  matter 
of  a  religion  being  an  idle  trumpery  thing  (as  it  seemed  to 
him)  called  Utilitarianism,  which  asked  him  to  construe 
Virtue  as  some  "bubble  of  the  blood,"  and  believe  that 
we  are  all  only  here  to  be  happy.  That  seems  really  too 
absurd.  If  happiness  is  the  end  of  life,  why  then  the  best 
men  are  precisely  they  who  have  had  the  least  part  in  the 
end  of  life. 

Did  not  Paul  of  Tarsus,  whom  admiring  men  have  since 
called  Saint,  feel  that  he  was  "the  chief  of  sinners;"  and 
Nero  of  Rome,  jocund  in  spirit,  spend  much  of  his  time  in 
fiddling?  Foolish  Word-monger  and  Motive-guider,  who  in 
thy  Logic-mill  hast  an  earthly  mechanism  for  the  Godlike 
itself,  and  would'st  fain  grind  me  out  Virtue  from  the  husks 
of  Pleasure — I  tell  thee,  Nay! 

That  was  the  last  affront.  After  that  there  was  just 
nothing;  nothing  whatever  left;  nothing  except  him;  him 
all  alone,  and  alone  in  an  atheistic  universe.  "Now  when 
I  look  back,"  he  says  in  one  place— and  it  is  a  wonderful 
touch — "it  was  a  strange  isolation  I  then  lived  in. 
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The  men  and  women  around  me,  even  speaking  with  me, 
were  but  Figures;  I  had,  practically,  forgotten  that  they  were 
alive,  that  they  were  not  merely  automatic — Oh,  the  vast, 
gloomy,  solitary  Golgotha,  and  Mill  of  Death!  Why  was  the 
Living  banished  thither  companionless,  conscious? 

And  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  what  he  did;  what  one  must 
do  in  such  circumstances;  how  our  resource  is  to  talk  little, 
"and  that  mostly  from  the  Newspapers;"  and  how  faith- 
fully he  kept  a  lock  upon  his  lips.  "Why  should  I  speak 
much  with  that  shifting  variety  of  so-called  Friends,  to 
whose  ail-too  hungry  souls  the  name  of  Friendship  was  but 
an  incredible  tradition?"  and  so  on.  But  we  must  turn  to 
the  story  of  the  deliverance. 

How,  then,  does  he  deliver  himself?  It  should  be  noted 
here  just  what  question  is  being  raised.  I  am  not  asking 
what  a  true  deliverance  would  bring,  but  rather  how  it  came 
about.  It  is  not  strictly  the  philosophical  aspect  of  the 
matter  that  is  under  consideiation,  but  more  the  psycho- 
logical. The  question,  to  draw  a  metaphor  from  John 
Bunyan,  is  not  about  the  Celestial  City  but  about  the  way 
thither.  If  I  were  attempting  to  describe  in  words  the 
delivered  state,  and  say  what  the  experience  ought  to  be 
which  a  true  deliverance  yielded  to  Teufelsdrockh  as  its 
end-result,  I  should  have  to  try  to  say  something  about 
its  rendering  his  experience  a  unity;  or  its  yielding  him  the 
experience  of  a  spiritual  unity;  one  forged  or  compacted 
out  of  all  the  differences  between  him  and  the  world  which 
had  appeared;  a  new  unity  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  old 
unity  of  childhood  which  he  had  lost;  a  unity  of  existence 
which,  as  stated  before,  I  doubt  whether  Teufelsdrockh  as 
represented  fully  attains.  But  I  am  interested  here,  not  in 
comprehending  the  kind  of  state  into  which  man  is  delivered, 
but  in  the  more  psychological  question  as  to  the  general 
manner  how,  in  Teufelsdrockh's  case,  the  deliverance  is 
represented  as  having  been  accomplished. 

And  what  seems  to  me  clear  and  central  to  the  whole 
situation  is  that  Teufelsdrockh  does  not  deliver  himself. 
Quite  the  reverse.    He  is  saved  when  he  stops   delivering 
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himself,  and  avails  himself  of  a  deliverance  which  comes 
from  without.  He  is  emphatically  not,  to  use  the  old 
theological  language,  saved  by  works. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious  to  those 
who  know  this  work  of  Carlyle's  well.  I  know  that  there  is 
a  great  passage  the  burden  of  which  is  simply  that  Teufels- 
drockh  bestirs  himself  and  is  delivered.  At  the  end  of  "The 
Everlasting  No,"  we  learn  how  at  long  last  this  battered, 
exhausted,  weak,  and  whimpering  fugitive  finds  courage  to 
pull  himself  together  and  "cast  base  Fear  away  from  him 
forever;"  and  there,  he  seems  by  one  fell  stroke  of  supreme 
self-assertion  to  get  himself  free.  He  seems  to  break  out 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  and  free  himself  of  all  the 
"bitter  protracted  Death-agony"  that  had  afflicted  him, 
by  dint  of  one  consummate  stroke  of  his  own  proper  arm. 
Here  is  the  passage. 

Full  of  such  humour,  and  perhaps  the  miserablest  man  in 
the  whole  French  Capital  .  .  .  was  I,  one  sultry  Dogday, 
after  much  perambulation,  toiling  along  the  dirty  little  Rue 
Saint-Thomas  de  I'Enfer,  among  civic  rubbish  enough,  and 
over  pavements  hot  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  Furnace;  when,  all 
at  once,  there  rose  a  Thought  in  me,  and  I  asked  myself: 
"What  art  thou  afraid  of?  Wherefore,  like  a  coward,  dost 
thou  forever  pip  and  whimper?  .  .  .  despicable  biped,  what 
is  the  sum-total  of  the  worst  that  lies  before  thee?  Death? 
Well,  say  Death;  and  say  the  pangs  of  Tophet  too,  and  all 
that  the  Devil  and  man  may,  will  or  can  do  against  thee! 
Hast  thou  not  a  heart?  Canst  thou  not  suffer  whatever  it 
be?  .  .  .  and  as  a  child  of  Freedom  trample  Tophet  itself 
under  thy  feet  while  it  consumes  thee?  Let  it  come,  then;  I 
will  meet  it  and  defy  it!" 

And  as  he  so  thought,  he  says,  there  "rushed  like  a 
stream  of  fire"  over  his  whole  soul.  He  "shook  base  fear 
away"  from  him  forever.  He  was  strong,  of  unknown 
strength;  a  spirit,  almost  a  god.  "Ever  from  that  time," 
he  says,  "the  temper  of  my  misery  was  changed:  not  Fear 
or  whining  Sorrow  was  it,  but  Indignation  and  grim  fire-eyed 
Defiance." 
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Thus  had  the  EVERLASTING  NO  pealed  authoritatively 
through  all  the  recesses  of  my  being,  of  my  ME;  and  then  it 
was  that  my  whole  ME  stood  up,  in  native  God-created 
majesty,  and  with  emphasis  recorded  its  Protest.  Such  a 
Protest,  the  most  important  transaction  in  life,  may  that 
same  Indignation  and  Defiance  be  fitly  called.  The  EVER- 
LASTING NO  had  said:  "Behold,  thou  art  fatherless,  out- 
cast, and  the  Universe  is  mine,  the  Devil's;  to  which  my 
whole  ME  now  made  answer:  "/  am  not  thine,  but  Free,  and 
forever  hate  thee!" 

And  so,  apparently,  is  he  saved,  and  no  otherwise.  But, 
frankly,  I  can  not  agree.  I  must  confess  that  this  great 
passage  has  always  left  me  a  little  unconvinced.  The  reality 
of  the  experience,  and  the  greatness  of  it,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  doubt.  But  if  it  really  saved  him,  then  I  do  doubt 
whether  even  a  man  of  genius  always  records  accurately 
what  has  happened  to  him.  I  am  compelled  to  one  of  two 
alternatives.  Either  this  was  not  it;  or  else  it  did  not  quite 
deliver  Teufelsdrockh.  The  truth  is  probably  with  the  latter 
alternative.  It  is  probable  that  the  account  gives  sub- 
stantially what  he  did  experience — on  one  memorable 
occasion,  at  any  rate;  and  that  what  then  came  was  not  the 
quite  real  and  total  and  authentic  deliverance.  I  incline 
to  this  alternative  because  it  seems  to  me  the  author  him- 
self inclines  to  it.  His  misery  does  not  end  with  these 
heroics.  He  does  not  claim  that  it  does.  The  most  he  claims 
is  that  the  temper  of  his  misery  was  changed,  ever  from 
that  time.  He  does  not  quite  confidently  date  his  "Spiritual 
New-Birth"  from  this  occurrence.  He  inclines  to.  "Per- 
haps," are  his  concluding  words,  "I  directly  thereupon 
began  to  be  a  man."  I  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  this 
"perhaps"  in  a  positive  sense.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly 
possible,  assuming  the  record  to  be  accurate,  that  there 
indeed  lay  the  beginning  of  something  new.  But  if  the 
saving  efficacy  (or  influence  or  power  or  whatever  it  is  to 
be  called)  had  been  operating  pure,  there  would  not,  I 
think,  have  been  the  doubt  about  it.  But  the  account 
shows,  all  through  it,  an  admixture  of  those  heroics  which 
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are  to  my  mind  simply  a  bit  of  the  old  attitude.  There  is 
a  weakness  about  this  passage.  If  the  great  experience 
described  here  were  all  that  one  naturally  takes  it  as  being, 
then  "methinks  he  doth  protest  too  much."  The  passage 
is  not  calm  and  strong.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  protesta- 
tion about  it  that  suggests  a  certain  lack  of  sure,  serene 
confidence.    There  is  not  perfect  victory. 

There  is  another  passage,  which  I  think  gets  much  more 
convincingly  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  a  belated  ac- 
count of  the  same  thing,  in  the  chapter  entitled  "The 
Everlasting  Yea."  All  those  pilgrimings  of  his,  all  the 
aimless,  strenuous  restlessness,  with  its  accompanying  jabs 
of  the  repeated  feeling  of  "I  can  not  rest;  I  must  do  this;  I 
must  do  that;  I  must  here;  I  must  there,"  and  so  on,  in 
endless  and  aimless  succession;  all  that  feverish,  eager  saving 
of  himself  by  one  device  and  another  and  another,  must, 
as  we  see  from  this  later  account  of  the  transaction,  stop 
and  stop  dead,  before  his  true  salvation  can  come.  For  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  is  he;  is  the  old  Adam,  "blest  if  he's 
going  to  be  beaten;"  who  will  get  satisfaction,  will  get  it 
yet,  and  fly  from  enterprise  to  enterprise  in  search  of  it, 
and  always  the  longer  the  faster.  All  that,  I  say,  is  he,  the 
egotistic  self,  the  unregenerate  Adam,  voicing  his  challenge 
to  the  Universe.  In  all  this  manner  of  behaving  it  is  not 
the  habit  of  the  old  Universe  to  interfere;  but  neither  will 
it  change.  It,  so  to  speak,  just  looks  on;  smiles  its  old 
Sphinx  smile;  as  if  it  would  say  to  him,  "But  will  you? 
will  you,  my  child?  will  you,  my  little  fool?"  And  the 
marvelous  thing  is  that  its  answer  to  its  own  question — 
its  real  and  deep  and  ultimate  answer — is  not  a  No  but  a 
Yes.  "Oh  yes,"  it  says,  "you  will;  you  will  get  satisfaction; 
but  on  my  terms!"  What  the  distracted  tempest-tossed 
spirit  does  not  realize  is  that  he  wants  no  other  terms;  and 
real  conversion  consists  in  his  coming  to  see  that.  All  those 
mad  pilgrimings  of  his,  as  he  comes  to  confess  afterwards, 
are  but  Shadow-huntings.  He  is  relieved  when  he  can 
desist  from  them.  He  is  another  man  once  he  has  learned 
not  what  to  do,  but  what  to  cease  from  doing.    There  lies 
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the  real  tale  of  his  new  birth;  whether  (as  is  not  likely)  it 
happened  all  at  once  at  that  great  Baptometic  Fire- 
Baptism  of  his;  or  whether,  as  he  rather  surmises,  it  at 
the  most  only  began  then.  The  real  conversion,  the  real 
exit  of  the  old  and  advent  of  the  new,  is  a  transaction  of 
the  nature  of  that  after-conversion,  which  stands  belatedly 
recorded,  with  much  apology,  in  "The  Everlasting  Yea." 

The  hot  Harmattan  wind  had  raged  itself  out;  its  howl 
went  silent  within  me;  and  the  long-deafened  soul  could  now 
hear.  I  paused  in  my  wild  wanderings  and  sat  me  down  to 
wait,  and  consider;  for  it  was  as  if  the  hour  of  change  drew 
nigh.  I  seemed  to  surrender,  to  renounce  utterly,  and  say: 
fly,  then,  false  shadows  of  Hope;  I  will  chase  you  no  more,  I 
will  believe  you  no  more.  And  ye,  too,  haggard  spectres  of 
Fear,  I  care  not  for  you;  ye  too  are  all  shadows  and  a  lie. 
Let  me  rest  here;  for  I  am  way- weary  and  life- weary;  I  will 
rest  here,  were  it  but  to  die;  to  die  or  to  live  is  alike  to  me; 
alike  insignificant.  .  .  Here,  then,  as  I  lay  in  that  CENTRE 
OF  INDIFFERENCE,  cast,  doubtless  by  benignant  upper 
Influence,  into  a  healing  sleep,  the  heavy  dreams  rolled 
gradually  away,  and  I  awoke  to  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new 
Earth.  The  first  preliminary  moral  Act,  Annihilation  of 
Self,  had  been  happily  accomplished;  and  my  mind's  eyes 
were  now  unsealed,  and  its  hands  ungyved. 

This  story  of  the  conversion  apparently  contradicted 
the  other  too  violently  for  Carlyle  to  print  them  both  to- 
gether. So  he  lets  a  few  pages  intervene.  But  this  rings 
true.  And  this  was  in  the  former  experience,  so  far  as  there 
was  anything  real  in  it.  His  "whole  Me  stood  up,"  so  far 
as  it  did  so  effectively,  in  the  strength  of  this:  this  Entsagung^ 
this  preliminary  Selbsttddtung,  or  (better  word  than  any 
borrowed  one)  this  ultimate  humiliation.  I  believe  person- 
ally that  a  great  deal  happened  to  Teufelsdrockh  in  the  Rue 
St.  Thomas  in  Paris  (or  rather  to  Carlyle  in  Leith  Walk  in 
Edinburgh,  that  day  as  he  walked  back  from  his  dip  in  the 
sea  at  Portobello)  but  not  everything  happened  just  then. 
Because  strength  in  the  universe,  such  as  Teufelsdrockh  is 
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supposed  to  have  come  to,  has  its  source  in  something  alto- 
gether different  from  yonder  shrieking  defiance  of  it  in  the 
Rue  St.  Thomas;  something  much  nearer  what  we  see  the 
advent  of,  in  the  present  passage.  To  put  it  in  another  way, 
while  all  strength  is  indeed  realized  in  a  kind  of  self-assertion, 
the  self-assertion  in  which  supreme  moral  strength  utters 
itself  is  one  which  like  the  Phoenix  arises  from  the  ashes  of 
an  infinite  resignation.  On  the  way  to  the  Good  there  is 
always  a  valley  of  humiliation  to  traverse,  and  in  the  more 
melodramatic  account  of  his  conversion,  Carlyle  is  not 
really  traversing  it.  That  passage  at  the  most  gives  us  the 
incident  with  the  all-fructifying  moment  of  resignation  left 
out.  Possibly  the  two  sides  of  it  had  never  been  brought 
into  the  right  relation  in  Carlyle's  mind. 

The  imperfection  or  unfinishedness  of  Carlyle's  creation, 
the  Teufelsdrockh  character,  is  thus  matched  by  an  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  real  inwardness  of  the  pathway  along  which 
one  travels  to  real  greatness  of  character,  or  to  the  power  of 
confronting  the  world,  on  those  occasions — perhaps  rare 
occasions — when  there  happens  to  be  a  real  reaching  of 
either  of  them.  As  there  remains  an  incompleteness  in 
Teufelsdrockh's  victory,  so  in  his  conception  of  the  attitude 
which  leads  to  victory,  he  retains,  as  an  admixture  along 
with  the  real  character  of  that  attitude,  a  good  deal  that 
belongs  to  an  essentially  different  one;  he  mixes  in  with  the 
humility  which  really  conquers,  a  good  deal  of  the  weakness 
which  can  only  defy.  Our  conclusion,  I  think,  must  be  that 
greatness,  victory,  winning-through  in  life,  confronting  the 
world  with  ultimate  success— all  these  phrases  may  be  used 
to  cover  the  same  thing — is  essentially  a  matter  of  our 
acquiring  the  humility  not  to  fight  against  the  universe, 
but  to  fight  on  its  side,  in  its  eternal  civil  war  with  the  evil 
in  itself.  The  great  question  about  Teufelsdrockh  is  how  far 
the  representation  which  Carlyle  gives  us  of  him  shows  him 
getting  properly  on  the  universe's  side,  getting  there  really 
and  genuinely  and  according  to  the  governing  laws  of  the 
process.  That  the  representation  is  not  faultless  is  what  I 
have  tried  to  point  out.    It  remains,  indeed,  true  enough  to 
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life  and  to  our  knowledge  of  psychological  fact  to  give  us, 
as  it  were  by  its  very  missing  of  it,  a  reflex  view  of  the  way 
which  it  so  narrowly  misses.  One  cannot  even  be  quite 
certain  that  it  would  have  had  the  merit  it  has,  but  for  the 
modicum  of  misapprehension  which,  as  we  think,  can  be 
pointed  out  in  it,  yet  we  do  think  that  that  ingredient  of 
profound  misapprehension  is  there.  If  anything  is  clear  in 
the  more  recent  work  in  psychology,  it  is  what  has  been 
termed  the  "ambivalence"  of  the  emotions,  the  way  in 
which  a  great  positive  achievement  is  conditioned  through- 
out by  a  negative  movement.  Even  when,  as  in  Teufels- 
drockh's  case,  a  man  passes  to  victory  through  throwing 
himself  on  the  spears  of  the  enemy,  in  that  action  he  was 
still  throwing  himself  away.  And  all  his  after-maintenance 
of  the  power  he  has  achieved  thereby  implies  a  "perse- 
verance of  the  saints"  which  repeatedly  calls  for  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  same  great  deed. 
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ACTAEON 


ANNE    GOODWIN    WINSLOW 


Then,  since  I  may  not  see  your  face  and  live, 

High  Goddess,  of  your  grace, 

Tell  me  the  death  you  choose  to  give, 

For  I  have  chosen  to  die. 

Will  the  white  radiance  of  that  form  adored, 
Like  moonlight  on  the  storm 
Of  my  insatiate  soul  be  poured 
And  peace  bid  life  to  cease? 

Or  will  the  glory  of  those  eyes,  like  fire 
Fallen  from  the  ardent  skies, 
Strike,  and  this  torment  of  desire 
Be  lost,  a  holocaust? 

Nay,  rather  let  me  be  pursued  and  slain 
By  memory's  ravening  brood, — 
Fangs  that  shall  tear  my  heart  again 
With  this  reshadowed  bliss! 
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AT  COVENTRY 


ANNE    GOODWIN    WINSLOW 


His  stick  goes  tapping  down  the  street — 
Good  folk  have  pity  on  the  blind! 

The  light  is  sweet, 

The  dark  unkind! 

(But  Summer's  self  is  not  more  fair, 

When  she  rides  away 
By  the  cornfield's  gold  and  the  hedgerow's  flame, 

Than  was  the  lady  as  she  came 
Down  from  her  castle  still  and  gray, 
Riding  wrapped  in  her  golden  hair.) 

The  night  is  wild  and  the  beggar  old — 
Good  folk  give  shelter  from  the  storm! 

For  age  is  cold 

Though  youth  be  warm! 

(But  April's  self  is  not  more  young, 

When  she  comes  at  last 
And  sits  and  pipes  in  her  mantle  green, 

Than  is  remembered  beauty  seen 
Though  seen  but  once  and  so  quickly  past — 
Then  seen  no  more  for  the  darkness  flung.) 
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CALIFORNIA  AND  FORESTRY.    I 


CHARLES    H.    SHINN 


Spanish  explorers  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
saw  the  pines  of  Monterey  and  caught  far-off  glimpses  of  the 
noble  Coast  Range  forests  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Sonoma.  That 
first  species  of  pine  described  by  them  {Pinus  radiatd)  has 
been  planted  extensively  in  Australia  and  South  America 
and  might  be  used  for  reforesting  large  areas  near  the  coast 
where  the  climate  suits  the  tree. 

As  shown  by  innumerable  records  all  the  way  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  Spanish  colonial  period,  the  explorers  felt 
the  utter  charm  of  our  mountains  and  forests.  It  took  strong 
hold  of  the  first  pioneers  and  has  kept  growing  ever  since 
1769.  The  fullest  possible  expression  of  the  way  in  which 
Californians  feel  that  they  belong  to  California  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  the  late  Lord  Bryce,  who  in  an  address 
at  Berkeley  once  said:  "California  is  really  more  than  a 
State — it  is  a  country."  How  broadly  and  clearly  that 
explains  both  our  content  and  our  discontent.  The  most 
casual  observer  recognizes  our  desire  for  large-scale  results; 
Lord  Bryce  gave  the  reason.  When  we  are  at  our  best  it 
seems  to  us  that  we  are  really  shaping  a  country  all  our  own 
from  ocean  to  desert.  That  profound  sense  of  a  noble  and 
fruitful  isolation  broods  over  our  most  characteristic  litera- 
ture. We  have  a  calm  certainty  that  California  at  its  best 
can  be  as  truly  American  as  America  itself — can  become 
the  very  microcosm  of  the  national  spirit. 

Thus  the  conception  of  California  set  forth  by  the  pro- 
found historical  imagination  of  Bryce  is  one  that  truly 
explains  us  to  ourselves,  even  in  our  blunders,  and  still  more 
certainly  in  all  our  struggles  toward  better  government, 
a  higher  social  order,  and  a  more  perfect  conservation  of 
natural  resources.    In  the  Great  Republic,  we  are  like  that 
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Italy  which  would  still  have  been  an  Italy,  though  trans- 
formed, inspired,  glorified,  if  Charlemagne's  feudal  empire 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  could  have  fulfilled  his 
most  magnificent  hopes.  Italy  in  that  early  ninth-century 
empire  might  have  become  its  very  heart,  a  country  and  yet 
a  loyal  province,  might  have  become  the  frontier  of  Europe 
against  Asia  for  a  thousand  blossoming  years. 

Since  1850  the  best  thinkers  of  California  have  been 
telling  us:  "Save  the  Forests;"  give  them  scientific  care; 
prevent  fires,  stop  the  waste;  plan  for  the  coming  millions 
of  people.  Conservation  of  natural  resources  has  slowly 
taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  men  and  women  of  California. 
Ruined  cities  lost  in  deserts  where  rivers  once  ran,  ruined 
countries  whose  armies  once  swept  over  the  known  world, 
warn  California  that  intelligent  forestry  is  of  primary 
importance.  Indeed  this  is  so  thoroughly  well  understood 
in  these  days  that  the  especial  importance  of  forestry  re- 
quires no  further  argument.  Also,  in  these  "after-the-war" 
times  we  must  think,  in  terms  of  world-wide  conservation, 
of  what  Dr.  Keyser  of  Columbia  calls  the  scientific  social- 
engineering  which  brings  everything  to  its  highest  efficiency. 

Students  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Hesperian,  Golden 
Era,  Overland,  Culturist,  California  Farmer,  will  find  much 
of  importance  upon  forest  conservation.  The  Argonaut  had 
such  articles.  The  Bulletin  had  a  great  many  in  the  days 
of  Sam  Williams.  After  1875  the  influence  of  Dr.  Stearns, 
Dr.  Kellogg,  Professor  Hilgard,  and  Dr.  Bolander  was 
strongly  felt.  That  remarkably  far-sighted  man  B.  B. 
Redding  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  John  Hittell  of  the  Aha, 
G.  P.  Rixford,  and  General  Bidwell  of  Chico  were  among 
those  who  urged  care  of  our  forests  in  those  times.  In  1878 
a  paper  on  "Forestry"  was  read  before  the  Chit  Chat  Club 
of  San  Francisco,  and  about  the  same  time  another  upon  water 
conservation  before  the  same  club.     Both  were  published. 

There  is  matter  for  a  book  on  early  efforts  toward 
Forestry.  Its  materials  are  in  the  files  of  our  California 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  even  more  in  rare  books 
of  travel,  official  documents,   public  speeches,  pamphlets, 
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and  all  sorts  of  odd  corners.  One  such  publication,  now  very- 
scarce,  is  the  "Report  of  the  Lake  Bigler  Forestry  Com- 
mission," made  in  the  days  of  Governor  George  Stoneman.  A 
very  small  edition  was  printed  and  few  persons  have  ever 
seen  a  copy.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  for  some 
years  Lake  Tahoe  was  afflicted  with  the  name  Bigler  in 
honor  of  an  old-time  governor.  The  "concurrent  resolution 
of  February  6,  1883,"  appointing  this  commission,  con- 
sisting of  James  V.  Coleman,  Sands  W.  Forman,  and  Charles 
M.  Chase,  asks  for  "a  plan  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Forests  on  the  California  Shore  of  Lake  Bigler."  Here, 
and  in  the  resulting  "Report"  of  fifteen  pages  we  find  the 
first  general  survey  of  the  forest  problems  of  the  entire 
state,  coupled  with  recommendations  for  a  permanent 
commission,  and  a-  request  for  Federal  action.  Thus  this 
important  document  becomes  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
all  later  developments.  Many  of  its  quotations  from 
American  and  European  authorities  are  just  as  applicable 
to  forest  problems  today  as  they  were  forty  years  ago. 

Long  before  this  John  Muir  was  at  large  in  the  Sierra, 
and  was  writing  about  the  wilds  with  that  wonderful 
enthusiasm  of  his;  the  "great  outdoors"  was  calling  together 
the  men  and  women  who  at  last  founded  "The  Sierra  Club." 
Its  first  general  meeting,  after  lesser  preliminaries,  was  held 
a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  (September  15,  1892). 
The  writer  of  this  article  was  among  those  who  assembled 
then  in  the  room  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
Professor  William  Dallam  Armes  was  the  secretary.  Among 
the  persons  who  delivered  lectures  to  the  young  Sierra 
Club  in  1892  and  1893  were  Mark  B.  Kerr,  whose  subject 
was  "Mt.  St.  Elias;"  Major  Powell,  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  who  told  of  the  "Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado;" 
Clarence  King,  who  described  "Mountaineering  in  the 
Sierra,"  and  many  other  forest  lovers  such  as  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson  of  the  Century  Magazine. 

A  few  people — a  very  few — have  volume  1,  number  1,  of 
the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin.  It  is  a  small  pamphlet  issued 
January,  1903,  and  contains  a  paper  by  Herbert  Dyer  on 
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"The  Mt.  Whitney  Trail,"  also  an  article  by  Robert  M. 
Price  on  the  "Grand  Canyon  of  the  Tuolumne."  William 
M.  Price  contributed  an  account  of  "A  New  Grove  of 
Sequoias" — the  American  River  grove.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  issue  was  Dr.  J.  K.  McLean's  beautiful  description 
of  "The  Upper  Sacramento  in  October." 

The  spirit  which  was  at  work  through  these  things  was 
slowly  creating  the  state  and  national  Forests  of  1922  in 
California,  and  the  Forestry  School  at  Berkeley.  It  was  no 
less  clearly  at  work  all  over  America  during  this  formative 
period.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  (in  1898,  to  be  exact), 
when  James  Wilson  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  had  just 
called  Giflford  Pinchot  from  the  Biltmore  Forest,  North 
Carolina,  to  take  charge  of  the  "Division  of  Forestry," 
which  was  then  being  reorganized  from  bottom  to  top. 
Though  as  yet  it  had  no  forests,  it  was  aimed  directly  toward 
"the  preservation  and  right  use  of  forests,"  to  quote  from 
Mr.  Pinchot's  seven-page  report  of  1899. 

Every  person  who  loves  this  friendly,  all-supporting 
earth  of  ours  will  find  these  early  reports  of  the  Forestry 
Division  inspiring  by  reason  of  their  hopefulness,  idealism, 
sturdy  common-sense,  and  faith  in  the  American  people. 
The  "Division  of  Forestry"  soon  became  the  "Bureau," 
and  its  brief  report  tells  such  things  as  this:  that  during  1903 
and  1904  the  field  work  in  California  alone  comprised  the 
mapping  and  description  of  the  forests  on  205,000,000  acres, 
mainly  in  "Forest  Reserves"  created  by  President  Cleve- 
land. This  essential  preliminary  work,  paid  for  in  part  by 
California  and  published  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  volumes  now  rare,  represents  an  immense  amount  of 
give  and  take  government  cooperation  to  which  Americans 
may  well  refer  with  pride.  It  can  do  no  harm  to  say  that 
among  Mr.  Pinchot's  fellow-workers  in  these  formative 
years  was  Henry  S.  Graves,  who,  long  afterward,  was  the 
Forester;  another  worker  was  James  W.  Tourney  of  Michi- 
gan, who  was  for  years  director  of  the  Arizona  Experiment 
Station  and  did  much  for  California  agriculture.  Dr.  Geo.  B. 
Sudworth,  that  veteran  dendrologist,  was  in  the  Forestry 
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Division  clear  back  in  1886  and  is  still  in  the  Forest  Service. 
He  did  some  of  the  best  of  the  preliminary  work  on  our 
forests,  as  in  his  "Forest  Resources  of  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Timber  Reserves." 

The  great  hope  of  creating  by  slow,  patient  work  an 
American  forest  system  which  should  be  worthy  of  the  nation 
was  based  even  then  upon  a  fine  and  free  conception  of  such 
principles  as  these:  "Land  is  the  fundamental  fact;  all  land 
should  be  dedicated  to  its  best  use  by  farmer,  stockman, 
forester,  miner — and  so  forever;  all  'natural  resources'  must 
be  carefully  conserved,  fully  utilized,  and  as  far  as  possible 
improved."  Nobody  said  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  back 
in  1870  to  1900,  but  the  spirit  of  the  thought  breathes 
through  all  the  work  of  these  pioneers. 

Returning  to  the  California  field  after  this  brief  survey 
of  the  national  movement,  we  must  not  neglect  an  important 
study  of  our  forests  made  by  Professor  Sargent  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  which  reached  print  in  his  census  volume  and 
Atlas  of  1880.  He  traveled  all  over  California,  and  he  did 
much  to  create  a  stronger  public  desire  for  real  forestry. 
His  periodical,  Garden  and  Forest,  became  a  marked  influence 
in  the  same  direction.  As  we  who  loved  the  forests  used  to 
say  to  each  other  in  those  days:  "  If  we  pull  together  we  shall 
make  California  forests  the  best  in  the  whole  world." 

Through  all  these  pioneer  beginnings  of  interest  in  the 
forest  problems  of  California,  crude,  ignorant,  and  uncertain 
though  many  of  them  were,  a  few  persons  here  and  there 
had  vision  and  purpose.  If  one  studies  the  earliest  volumes 
of  the  government  reports  on  agriculture  back  in  the  late 
forties  and  early  fifties,  he  finds  the  same  sort  of  atmosphere 
in  most  of  the  articles  about  timber  trees  that  is  in  most  of 
the  old-time  California  articles — the  arguments  are  mainly 
directed  to  the  beauty  of  trees,  the  charms  of  the  wilderness, 
and  the  great  need  of  more  trees  for  roadsides,  avenues, 
wind-breaks,  and  supplies  of  timber  for  farms.  In  this  spirit 
men  usually  wrote  when  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  was  head 
of  the  "Division  of  Agriculture;"  they  discussed  oaks, 
walnuts,  maples,  locusts,  catalpas,  and  magnolias.    We  in 
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California,  after  like  fashion,  talked  acacias  and  eucalypts 
far  more  than  pines  and  redwoods. 

Nevertheless  the  all-important  fact  was  that  a  few  per- 
sons in  California,  even  so  long  ago  as  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties, said  plainly  that  our  forests  were  not  inexhaustible;  that 
the  wasteful  methods  of  our  lumbermen,  the  destruction 
of  timber  by  fires,  must  be  stopped;  that  scientific  forest- 
practice  was  necessary.  The  men  who  started  the  Sierra 
Club  were  thinking  far  more  in  terms  of  forest  use  than 
merely  of  recreation  and  mountaineering.  The  same  serious 
undercurrent  of  thought  is  in  old-time  reports  of  meetings 
of  grangers,  nurserymen,  and  horticulturists,  and  calls  for 
a  careful  survey  of  the  timber  resources  of  California  were 
frequently  heard  from  such  newspapers  as  the  Aha  and  the 
Bulletin. 

The  desire  to  save,  care  for,  and  economically  utilize 
the  timber  resources  of  California  first  found  expression 
through  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  State  Geological 
Survey,  under  Whitney,  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  of  other  organiza- 
tions between  1858  and  1887.  Much  expression  of  this 
feeling  is  in  the  famous  book  of  the  late  Clarence  King  of 
Harvard  (1842-1901);  this  book,  "Mountaineering  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,"  published  in  1875,  and  now  very  scarce,  is 
a  mine  of  pioneer  information  about  the  whole  Southern 
Sierra  regions  from  Tahoe  to  Kern. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Stearns,  secretary  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, took  a  prominent  part  in  forest  education.  After 
1874,  when  the  late  Dr.  E.  W.  Hilgard  came  to  the  state 
from  Michigan  University  to  be  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California,  he  became 
the  most  inspiring  and  the  most  broad-gauge  of  forest 
forces  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast.  Little  groups  of  nursery- 
men, farmers,  editors,  took  the  matter  up,  and  many  of 
them  were  greatly  helped  by  Hough's  Journal  of  Forestry 
(1882-83),  by  the  American  Forestry  Congresses,  by  the 
writings  of  men  like  Mohr,  Fernow,  Budd,  Dr.  Vasey,  and 
the  rest  of  the  pioneers  of  that  movement  which  developed 
into  the  American  Forestry  Association  and  its  present-day 
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publications,  and,  in  California,  resulted  in  the  Forest  and 
Water  Association.  One  old  Alameda  farmer  who  knew 
most  of  the  Ohioans  of  those  pioneer  forestry  days  used  to 
write  wise  and  earnest  forest  articles  for  various  California 
newspapers,  between  1860  and  1880,  signing  them  by  such 
names  as  "Rusticus."  Among  the  papers  that  always 
supported  the  forest  movement  were  the  old  Sacramento 
Union,  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Wadsworth's  Culturist 
and  The  Rural  Press.  Individuals  all  over  the  state  spent 
much  time,  money,  and  hard  work  in  the  most  unselfish  way, 
developing  sound  public  sentiment  about  forest  manage- 
ment and  in  opposition  to  timber  stealing  and  unrestricted 
grazing  in  forest  lands.  Water  problems,  too,  were  all- 
important. 

Naturally,  and  properly,  most  of  this  earlier  sentiment 
was  based  upon  love  of  wild  life  and  of  nature.  John  Muir 
did  much  to  foster  the  better  side  of  this  sentiment  by 
writings  clear  back  in  the  seventies.  The  Sierra  Club  began 
by  making  honorary  members  of  such  people  as  Clarence 
King,  Dr.  Fernow,  and  Robert  Underwood  Johnson.  The 
very  next  year  that  life-long  friend  of  forestry,  the  late 
Professor  William  R.  Dudley  of  Stanford  University, 
published  in  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin  his  thirteen-page  report 
on  the  newly  created  Sierra  Reserve.  This  was  one  of  the 
best  forest  papers  of  that  time.  Later,  Dr.  Dudley  listed 
forest  resources  as  they  appeared  to  exist  in  1895,  when  only 
one  of  the  four  California  forests  was  in  the  Sierras.  In 
July  and  August  of  that  year  (1895)  Dr.  Dudley  and  an 
assistant  collected  over  8oo  species  of  plants  in  the  Tulare 
region  of  the  Sierra  Reserve  and  made  many  valuable 
observations  on  forest  conditions. 

Looking  back  over  this  long  period  students  of  forest 
history  must  ever  feel  grateful  to  the  workers  of  1858  to 
1888,  such  as  King,  Whitney,  Hilgard,  LeConte,  Muir, 
Arthur  Briggs,  General  Bidwell,  Professor  Davidson,  Dr. 
Dudley,  Elwood  Cooper,  John  Rock,  and  scores  of  others 
who  have  now  "crossed  the  Divide,"  or,  as  the  ancient  Irish 
used  to  say,  referring  to  the  myth  of  Hy  Brasil — that  home 
of  immortals —  have  "gone  west."    But  the  reader  of  these 
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notes  on  pioneering  forest  development  cannot  fully  appre- 
ciate all  that  was  involved,  nor  the  main  reasons  for  this 
curious  and  surprising  loyalty  to  what  were  then  but  dimly 
discerned  forest  ideals,  unless  he  thinks  of  the  Sierras  as  a 
whole,  and  of  all  that  they  meant  to  these  far-sighted  few. 

The  present  writer  has  definite  remembrance  of  talks 
with  such  men  as  B.  B.  Redding,  the  LeContes,  Dr.  Hilgard, 
Charles  S.  Sargent,  before  1 880 — talks  in  which  the  discussions 
outlined  policies  for  the  future  work  and  recognized  the  need 
of  a  technical  school  of  forestry  in  the  State  University,  of 
a  large  experiment  forest  in  the  Sierras  and  another  in  the 
Coast  Range,  of  the  withdrawal  of  timber  lands  from  entry, 
of  laws  to  prevent  forest  waste,  and  of  much  that  after  all 
these  years  still  remains  to  be  accomplished.  "It  will  be 
twenty-five  years  before  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  in  the 
United  States  for  trained  technical  foresters,"  said  Charles 
S.  Sargent  to  the  writer  in  1879.  He  added,  "Perhaps  in 
fifty  years  our  lumbermen  will  begin  to  carry  on  their  work 
under  the  advice  of  trained  foresters." 

Along  in  the  early  eighties,  B.  B.  Redding,  returning 
from  a  trip  to  the  McCloud  River  region,  was  heard  to  say: 
"California  needs  a  State  Forester.  He  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  lecture  there 
on  forestry  every  winter.  We  should  have  some  State 
Forests,  where  students  from  Berkeley  could  learn  to  take 
care  of  forests,  fight  fires  and  get  better  lumbering  methods. 
But  there  must  be  an  immense  amount  of  education  of  the 
general  public  before  we  can  get  anywhere."  This  was  said 
on  the  train,  was  afterwards  repeated  to  Dr.  Joseph  LeConte 
and  Dr.  Hilgard,  and  was  discussed  in  the  Chit  Chat  Club 
of  San  Francisco. 

Thus,  as  we  can  see  plainly  now,  there  were  in  all  these 
earlier  years  two  lines  of  thought  respecting  forestry  in 
California — one  was  somewhat  political,  seeking  immediate 
popular  results;  the  other  reached  out  toward  dimly- 
understood  scientific  principles,  technically  trained  foresters, 
and  a  national  leadership. 

{To  be  conAnutd.) 
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THE  BOHEMIAN  WAXWING:  A  COSMOPOLITE 


HARRY    S.    SWARTH 


There  are  few  species  of  birds,  especially  of  the  smaller 
kinds,  that  have  inspired  such  general  interest  as  the 
Bohemian  Waxwing.  This  bird  is  of  wide  distribution, 
both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and  the  peculiar  habits 
of  the  species  unfailingly  bring  it,  in  its  periodical  winter 
invasion  of  the  southland,  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  in  the 
least  interested  in  bird  study,  as  well  as  to  many  who  rarely 
give  a  thought  to  the  birds  around  them.  Published  ref- 
erences to  the  Waxwing  date  back  hundreds  of  years,  to  a 
remote  period  when  the  occasional  winter  visitations  of  large 
flocks  to  southern  Europe  aroused  the  superstitious  dread 
of  people  to  whom  anything  unusual  was  ominous.  In  later 
years  such  fears  departed,  but  the  spectacular  arrival  of  the 
birds,  coupled  with  their  notable  beauty  and  curious  ways, 
has  always  resulted  in  their  comings  and  goings  being  more 
carefully  noted  and  reported  upon  than  is  the  case  with  most 
migratory  birds.  Ornithological  literature  is  full  of  references 
to  the  migration  and  winter  occurrence  of  the  Waxwing. 

The  Bohemian  Waxwing  {Bombycilla  garruld)  is  a 
Linnaean  species.  That  is,  the  specific  name  now  in  use  was 
applied  by  Linnaeus,  who  called  the  species  Lanius 
garrulus  in  his  Sy sterna  Naturae  (1758);  but  the  bird  was  a 
familiar  one  to  many  writers  before  him.  As  Elliott  Coues 
wrote  {Birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley,  1878,  p.  461),  "This 
famous  vagabond  wandered  into  literature,  with  fine 
'Bohemian'  instinct,  at  so  remote  a  period  in  the  history  of 
ornithology,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  was  its 
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original  nom  de  plume  among  the  many  aliases  we  find." 
It  is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  further  from 
Coues'  smoothly-running  account  of  the  Waxwing  rather 
than  limp  along  on  my  own  halting  feet,  such  is  the  wealth 
of  information  he  pours  forth  regarding  different  phases  of 
the  bird's  history, — the  scholarly  speculations  regarding  the 
origin  of  its  various  names,  the  interesting  quotations  from 
Gesner  (1617)  and  other  writers  of  bygone  times,  and  the 
accounts  of  occurrences  and  habits  in  various  regions — but 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  here  that  some  of  the 
finest  ornithological  writing  extant  is  to  be  found  on  the 
pages  of  this  government  report  of  forty  years  ago,  where  it 
is  all  too  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  a  present  day  searcher 
for  information. 

The  specific  name,  garrulus^  is  as  conspicuous  a  mis- 
nomer as  may  be  found  in  ornithology,  for  Waxwings  are 
unusually  silent  birds.  They  have  no  song  nor  any  noisy 
call.  Their  only  utterance  is  a  sibilant,  buzzing  note,  not  to 
be  heard  at  any  great  distance.  Garrulus^  a  generic  term 
applied  to  a  group  of  Old  World  jays,  may  have  come  into 
use  as  a  specific  name  for  the  Waxwing  at  a  time  when  it  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  jay,  and  thus  may  have  no  reference 
to  any  supposed  noisiness  of  the  bird;  what  is  not  so  easy 
to  understand  is  how  the  group  of  birds  to  which  the  Wax- 
wing belongs,  all  of  them  notably  quiet  species,  came  to  have 
applied  to  them,  as  it  is,  the  term  "chatterer."  The  common 
name  "Waxwing"  needs,  of  course,  no  explanation  to  any- 
one who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  peculiar  orna- 
ments which  are  affixed  to  the  bird's  secondary  flight 
feathers,  so  exactly  are  they  like  adherent  drops  of  red 
sealing  wax.  "Bohemian"  may  perhaps  have  had  its  origin 
in  early  occurrences  of  the  species  in  Bohemia;  as  now  used 
it  indicates  the  vagrant,  irresponsible  nature  of  the  bird. 

The  Bohemian  Waxwing  is  a  boreal  species,  ranging  over 
northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  arctic  in  its  preferences  as  most  early  writers 
supposed.  For  many  years  its  nesting  was  unknown. 
Enormous  flocks  appeared  in  central  Europe  at  irregular 
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intervals  during  the  winter  months,  to  disappear  again 
in  the  spring.  The  flocking  habit,  of  course,  gives  con- 
spicuousness  to  any  species  which,  otherwise,  might  escape 
notice,  and  the  Waxwing  is  extremely  gregarious.  Wint-er 
gatherings  are  often  large  in  number,  and  the  birds,  in 
closely  gathered  ranks,  traveling  swiftly  or  wheeling  all 
together  with  military  exactitude,  are  calculated  to  arrest 
attention  wherever  they  appear.  Then,  the  striking  char- 
acters of  the  birds — the  peculiarly  silky  plumage  and  pleasing 
colors,  the  tall  crest  and  the  odd,  crimson  wing  tips — cannot 
but  add  still  more  to  the  interest  already  aroused.  No  wonder 
that  the  far-off"  nesting  ground  was  invested  with  mystery, 
no  wonder  the  belief  that  "somewhere,  perhaps  in  the  very 
focus  of  the  aurora  borealis,  this  mysterious  bird  swarmed 
to  nest  in  a  sort  of  rookery." 

Waxwings,  however,  are  tree  dwellers;  so  that  naturally, 
the  nesting  grounds  cannot  lie  north  of  the  limits  where 
trees  grow.  From  what  is  now  known  it  seems  likely  that 
a  large  part  of  the  Bohemian  Waxwing's  summer  habitat, 
perhaps  most  of  it,  lies  within  the  north  temperate  zone. 
Nests  were  first  found  in  1856,  in  Finland,  by  an  English 
naturalist,  Mr.  John  Wolley,  and  his  discovery  was  the  basis 
for  descriptions  of  habits,  nests,  and  eggs,  so  exact  and  so 
detailed  as  to  leave  little  for  others  to  add. 

In  America,  until  recently,  the  history  of  the  Bohemian 
Waxwing  consisted  for  the  most  part  merely  of  reports  of 
winter  occurrences  in  the  northern  United  States,  some 
years  in  one  section,  then  in  another.  As  far  back  as  1861 
a  nest  was  taken  at  Fort  Yukon  by  Kennicott,  and  another 
on  the  Anderson  River  by  MacFarlane,  each  containing 
one  egg,  but  no  other  was  found  until  1901,  when  Allan 
Brooks  (who  drew  the  illustration  accompanying  this 
article)  discovered  Waxwings  breeding  in  the  Cariboo 
district,  British  Columbia,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  some 
details  of  the  nesting  habits  of  the  American  race.  Since 
then  nests  have  been  found  once  in  Alberta  and  at  two  other 
places  in  British  Columbia,  the  last  time,  on  the  upper 
Stikine  River,  by  the  present  writer  and  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon 
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while  on  an  expedition  from  the  California  Museum  of 
Vertebrate  Zoology. 

There  is  an  early  American  record  of  the  Bohemian 
Waxwing  that  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  Cali- 
fornians.  On  January  10,  1861,  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper  shot  one 
of  the  birds  at  Fort  Mojave,  Arizona,  the  first  known 
instance  of  occurrence  in  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  for  many  years  the  southernmost 
point  at  which  the  species  had  been  found.  So  extraordinary 
did  it  seem  for  this  denizen  of  the  north  woods  to  turn  up 
on  the  arid  wastes  of  the  Colorado  Desert  that  the  sug- 
gestion arose  from  other  writers  that  perhaps  a  mistake 
had  been  made.  Whatever  doubt  may  have  been  felt,  how- 
ever, has  since  been  satisfactorily  dispelled.  A  large  part 
of  Dr.  Cooper's  collection  of  birds  and  mammals  later  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  University  of  California,  to  be 
eventually  installed  in  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology, 
and  among  his  birds  was  found  this  historic  specimen  of  the 
Waxwing. 

This  solitary  wanderer  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
found  in  Arizona.  On  December  18,  1919,  the  present 
writer,  together  with  Mrs.  Swarth,  was  fortunate  in  making 
a  second  observation.  We  had  just  arrived  at  the  Grand 
Canon  and  were  walking  toward  the  brink  for  our  first 
view  of  the  famous  gorge,  when  a  whirr  of  wings  and  a 
subdued  hissing  close  overhead  drew  our  excited  attention 
to  a  flock  of  Waxwings.  The  view  was  forgotten  temporarily 
— the  Canon  would  stay  there,  the  birds  probably  would 
not;  there  were  fifteen  of  them  in  the  top  of  a  little  juniper, 
bolting  mistletoe  berries  so  eagerly  as  to  ignore  all  else,  and 
we  watched  them  at  a  distance  of  but  a  few  feet,  the  nearest 
almost  within  arm's  reach. 

The  young  birds  shown  on  the  accompanying  plate 
illustrate  a  curious  feature  in  the  variation  that  occurs 
within  this  species.  The  more  conspicuous  variable  features 
in  the  Waxwing  are,  first  of  all,  the  "wax"  wing  tips,  which, 
in  adult  birds,  range  in  number  from  a  maximum  of  eight 
down  to  a  total  absence  of  such  ornaments,  and  there  is 
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variation  also  in  the  white  and  yellow  markings  on  wings 
and  tail.  The  yellow  varies  appreciably  in  depth  of  hue; 
on  the  wings  it  is  sometimes  replaced  in  part  or  entirely  by 
white,  and  the  size  of  the  spots  is  then  diminished.  These 
various  markings  are  not  sexual  and  they  are  not  seasonal. 
The  sexes  are  alike,  and  every  stage  of  variation  may  be 
found  in  a  flock  of  winter  birds,  or  in  the  summer.  The 
inference  has  been  made,  and  it  is  stated  over  and  over  again 
in  the  literature,  that  lack  of  red  wing  tips  and  the  presence 
of  paler  yellow  markings  are  indications  of  immaturity; 
that  as  the  bird  matures  these  features  become  richer  and 
more  elaborate,  and  that  probably  three  or  four  years  are 
required  to  attain  the  most  perfect  plumage. 

Yet,  here,  in  a  brood  of  five  young  birds  (two  of  them 
figured  herewith),  we  find  that  four  of  the  five  have  as  many 
red  wing  tips  as  are  ever  seen  in  older  birds,  and  in  all  five 
the  yellow  markings  are  more  vivid  than  in  any  adult 
examined,  even  than  in  molting  birds  with  these  feathers 
partly  grown,  hence  absolutely  fresh  and  unfaded.  These 
were  the  first  nestling  Waxwings  to  be  taken  in  America; 
previous  conclusions  as  to  the  age  at  which  the  various 
characters  became  most  perfect  were  all  based  upon  the 
apparent  probability  that  the  most  beautiful  birds  were 
the  oldest.  It  is  too  bad  that  in  demolishing  such  a  theory 
one  cannot  offer  as  substitute  another  that  will  be  as  definite 
and  as  satisfying,  but  at  present  that  does  not  seem  possible. 

The  facts  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  The  Bohemian 
Waxwing  is  highly  variable  as  regards  certain  ornamental 
features  of  plumage.  The  sexes  are  essentially  alike  and  there 
is  no  seasonal  change  other  than  fading  and  wear  produced 
upon  the  feathers.  Breeding  birds  of  either  sex  have  been 
found  with  the  ornamental  markings  highly  elaborated;  in 
other  breeding  birds  such  markings  are  almost  totally  absent. 
The  same  is  true  of  specimens  taken  from  winter  flocks.  The 
young  bird  has  a  distinct  body  plumage,  differing  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  adult,  but  the  differences  do  not  extend  to 
the  wing  and  tail  feathers  under  discussion,  and  in  this 
connection  they  may  be  disregarded.    In  the  one  brood  of 
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nestlings  that  has  been  taken,  four  of  the  five  birds  have 
the  waxen  wing  tips  at  a  maximum  of  perfection,  and  in  all 
five  the  yellow  markings  are  at  a  maximum  of  intensity. 
One  can  hardly  lay  down  a  scheme  of  consecutive  plumage 
changes  that  will  fit  these  facts! 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  it  is  not  one  that  has 
been  generally  applied  to  other  species  of  birds.  It  may 
be  that  variation  is  individual.  That  is,  that  the  plumage 
first  acquired  by  any  one  individual,  with  the  "wax"  tips 
of  any  given  number,  the  yellow  of  any  given  shade,  is  the 
sort  of  plumage  that  is  carried  through  life.  Or  it  may  be 
that  the  various  ornamentations  are  at  their  best  in  the 
juvenal  plumage  and  diminish  with  the  years.  The  clue 
is  to  be  found  in  a  study  of  molting  birds. 

In  this  connection  a  word  of  warning  seems  justified. 
Plumage  change  in  birds,  always  puzzling,  has  on  the  whole 
occasioned  some  of  the  most  careful  studies  of  any  phase 
of  ornithology,  and  as  a  result  the  sequences  of  plumages 
in  most  of  our  common  American  birds  are  pretty  well 
known.  This  is  not  true  of  all  species,  however,  and  it  is  not 
true  of  a  number  of  species  of  which  various  plumages  are 
confidently  described  and  explained  in  many  books.  Just 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Bohemian  Waxwing,  in  certain 
other  variable  species  the  several  plumage  stages  are  de- 
scribed and  assorted,  each  stage  is  regarded  as  indicating 
a  certain  age,  and  on  this  basis,  with  apparent  unconscious- 
ness of  the  circular  reasoning,  a  statement  is  made  of  the 
years  required  for  that  species  to  reach  its  most  perfect 
plumage.  The  sort  of  facts  that  are  needed  are  those  to  be 
obtained  only  from  specimens  the  ages  of  which  are  definitely 
known,  not  guessed  at  from  external  appearances,  and  such 
specimens  usually  form  but  a  relatively  small  part  of  a 
collection. 
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MINSTREL'S  SONG  IN  PERSEPHONE 


ISAAC    FLAGG 


If  autumn  have  a  sadder  side, 
I  care  not  now  to  sing  it; 

My  theme  is  happy  harvest-tide, 
And  grateful  words  I  bring  it. 

Behind  is  panting  Summer  fled, 
Safe  lies  the  slighted  quarry, 

Fast  by  her  flowery  lair  hath  sped 
The  seasons'  eager  foray; 

While  surly  Winter  stands  at  bay, 
Biding  the  foremost  comer — 

An  hour  that  holds  apart  the  day 
Of  winter  and  of  summer. 

The  huntsman's  horn  an  echo  leaves, 
In  plaintive  cadence  falling. — 

The  reaper  pauses  mid  the  sheaves, 
His  ancient  dream  recalling. 

Faint  whiffs  afloat  of  woodland  fire 
Vague  memories  awaken; 

The  spring-tide  of  his  heart's  desire, 
Old  fancies  long  forsaken. 
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Through  hazy  air  he  sees  afar 

The  serried  summits  quiver. — 

Then  nearer  signs  the  vision  mar: 
Two  graves  beside  the  river; 

The  grain-field  of  its  bounty  shorn, 
The  vine  stript  of  its  cluster; 

No  bird-note  on  the  breezes  borne, 
No  flower  to  lend  its  luster. 


If  autumn  have  a  sadder  side, 
Why  turn  I  now  to  sing  it? 

My  theme  is  happy  harvest-tide, 
And  cheerful  words  I  bring  it. 

What  though  the  grape  no  longer  glows 
By  leafy  covert  shielded? 

The  wine-press  with  the  nectar  flows 
Its  ripen'd  splendor  yielded. 

That  rivalry  of  trampling  feet 

Each  youth  and  maid  rejoices. 

In  vintage  toil  their  pastimes  meet, 
I  hear  their  frolic  voices. 

For  them  bare  field  and  wither 'd  leaf 

No  solitude  betoken; 
Theirs  be  the  yet  ungarner'd  sheaf, 

Earnest  of  vows  unspoken. 
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If  autumn  have  a  sadder  side, 
I  choose  not  now  to  sing  it; 

My  theme  is  happy  harvest-tide, 
And  grateful  words  I  bring  it. 

Your  praises  of  the  Mother  sound 
While  halcyon  days  still  linger; 

Ere  yet  the  wintry  wind,  unbound, 
Has  touch'd  with  shriveling  finger 

The  last  grace  of  the  tender  year, 
Its  dulcet  breathings  banish'd; 

Ere  the  last  fitful  gleam  of  cheer 

From  smiling  skies  has  vanish'd. 

The  mother  quail  still  stays  to  call 
Her  sturdy  brood  together; 

The  lizard  still  basks  on  the  wall; 

The  crane  still  preens  his  feather, 

Till  soon  he  span  the  southern  sea, 
To  Libyan  shores  descending; 

Some  lone  cicada  pipes  his  glee; 

Some  swallow  homeward  wending. 
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O,  wait!  and  turn  not  to  deplore 
The  charm  of  days  now  ended; 

The  nightingale's  sad  lay,  no  more 
With  vesper  stillness  blended. 

Mourn  not!  What  though  the  selfsame  bird 

Return  to  thrill  us  never? 
That  heavenly  plaint  shall  yet  be  heard, 

That  tale  retold  forever. 

Not  the  same  flowers  unfold  again, 
Once  more  the  meadows  glisten; 

Not  the  same  zephyrs  whisper,  when 
Once  more,  entranced,  ye  listen. 

Your  minstrel  shall  not  tarry  long, 
Soon  with  the  sere  leaf  lying: 

New  voices  will  repeat  his  song, 
From  age  to  age  undying. 
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COLLEGE  STUDIES  AS  PREPARATION  FOR 
THE  BANKING  BUSINESS 


FREDERICK    LOCKWOOD    LIPMAN 


Universities  presumably  arrange  their  study  courses 
with  reference  to  certain  objectives,  among  which  is  prepara- 
tion for  the  particular  line  of  activity  that  the  student 
expects  to  follow  in  life.  For  students  who  aim  to  go  into 
business,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  consideration  is  given 
as  to  the  training  required,  or  understood  to  be  required, 
for  a  business  career.  If  fully  informed  as  to  what  is  actually 
demanded  in  business  life,  university  authorities  should  be 
able,  better  than  any  other,  to  plan  the  requisite  training, 
because  they  can  take  properly  into  account  all  the  factors, 
giving  due  weight,  and  no  more,  to  the  special  things  that 
the  student  after  graduation  is  going  to  be  called  upon  to 
do. 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  university  authorities  are 
less  than  fully  conversant  with  what  actually  goes  on  in  a 
business  office,  and  particularly  with  the  position  to  be 
occupied  by  a  graduate  when  he  first  becomes  a  member 
of  a  business  organization.  Influences  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  these  authorities  favoring  so-called  practical  sub- 
jects, with  the  apparent  object  of  having  the  college  turn 
out  fully  fledged  business  men  who  shall  have  little  further 
to  do  in  life  but  to  reap  harvests  from  seeds  sown  and  fields 
cultivated  during  the  years  of  undergraduate  preparation. 
Their  own  views  may  be  centered  on  the  management 
function  in  business,  since  college  men  are  expected  to  reach 
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the  more  responsible  positions  in  life,  and  they  may  conse- 
quently overlook  the  fact  that  the  man  in  business,  begin- 
ning at  the  beginning,  must  make  progress  largely  through 
his  own  effort  continued  amid  the  activities  of  that  business, 
just  as  would  be  the  case  in  law  or  medicine.  To  make  this 
effort  effectual  and  continuous  is  evidently  the  chief  thing 
that  a  university  training  can  accomplish. 

It  may  therefore  be  of  use  to  secure  testimony  from  men 
in  active  business  life  who  have  given  some  thought  to  this 
subject  and  have  had  opportunity  to  see  how  in  concrete 
instances  the  university  graduate  there  works  out.  This 
is  such  a  piece  of  testimony,  drawn  from  the  observed 
experiences  of  men  entering  a  bank. 

Men  are  wanted  in  business  for  what  they  can  do  and 
what  they  will  do:  not  for  what  they  know.  An  inex- 
perienced man  can  do  nothing  except  the  simple  things 
that  he  is  shown,  and  these  he  does  with  difficulty  and  with 
indifferent  effect  until  he  learns  how.  Running  an  adding 
machine,  or  otherwise  handling  a  large  volume  of  items, 
accurately,  promptly,  and  dependably,  is  perhaps  not  so 
complicated  a  process  as  swinging  a  golf  club  correctly, 
but  nevertheless  it  takes  practice  to  yield  results. 

If  the  beginner  does  not  realize  that  he  must  learn,  and 
continue  to  learn,  he  is  under  a  disability.  Ignorance  at  the 
start  may  not  be  an  asset,  but  the  feeling  that  one  is  ignorant 
certainly  is.  A  university  graduate  at  this  stage  has  no 
advantage  whatever  on  account  of  his  learning  and  probably 
very  little  on  account  of  any  training  that  he  may  have; 
but  if  he  has  the  notion  that  he  possesses  an  education  that 
gives  him  a  present  superiority  over  the  man  who  did  not  go 
to  college  it  will  be  a  detriment  to  him,  and  may  be  a  serious 
one.  On  the  contrary,  the  man  of  twenty-two  who  has  had 
six  years  business  experience  has  the  lead  over  the  university 
graduate  starting  at  that  age,  and  this  advantage  he  will 
retain  if  he  will  pay  sufficient  and  continued  attention  to 
study,  as  against  the  university  man  who  considers  his 
education  complete:  the  latter  can  catch  up  only  by  hard 
work  and  study. 
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That  which  the  university  man  may  possess  is  a  trained 
mind,  enabling  him  to  work  and  study  more  effectively  than 
the  non-university  man.  He  may  have  broader  views,  and 
a  more  competent  judgment  for  use  when  experience  supplies 
him  with  materials,  and  through  these  he  may  win  out  in  the 
long  run. 

A  trained  and  disciplined  mind  then  is  the  thing  of  value 
that  the  university  graduate  can  bring  to  a  banking  career: 
that  and  little  else.  It  may  not  do  him  any  particular  harm 
to  have  had  a  course  in  banking,  unless  indeed  he  thinks 
he  understands  the  subject.  But  such  a  course  could  hardly 
be  of  much  use  to  him  at  that  point  in  his  development, 
valuable  though  it  might  be  to  others  for  culture  purposes. 
Later  on  he  must  study  banking,  its  history  and  theory, 
but  at  that  time  he  will  have  made  some  acquaintance 
with  the  actual  facts  of  business  life  which  are  prerequisite 
to  any  adequate  knowledge  of  what  banking  is  about. 

There  are  doubtless  some  informational  courses  given 
at  the  universities  which  may  be  valuable  as  parts  of  a 
preparation  for  banking,  such  as  elementary  economics, 
commercial  geography,  accounting  and  statistics,  but  the 
main  thing  in  the  graduate's  equipment  is  a  disciplined 
mind,  regardless  of  the  specific  subjects  of  study  used  for  the 
purpose.  Mathematics  is  useful,  not  for  practical  applica- 
tion, but  because  banking  is  so  largely  concerned  with 
mathematical  relations;  a  student  who  finds  mathematics 
difficult  and  uninteresting  should  not  seek  a  banking  career. 
The  study  of  English  is  important  both  as  exercise  in  expres- 
sion and  in  increasing  one's  acquaintance,  through  literature, 
with  human  life.  History,  well  taught,  can  give  the  wisdom 
referred  to  by  Bacon;  it  may  teach  how  men  character- 
istically act,  and  be  of  substantial  help  in  the  development 
of  a  sound  judgment.  Stress  should  be  laid  on  Physical 
Science;  since  the  banker  is  to  be  governed  largely  by  his 
judgment  and  opinion,  it  is  important  that  he  should 
early  learn  that  there  is  much  in  life  that  is  fixed  by  im- 
mutable law  and  cannot  therefore  be  matter  of  opinion. 
Disciplinary  studies   are   thus   to  be  recommended  rather 
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than  those  that  undertake  to  impart  information,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  elementary  economics  which,  in 
the  interest  of  good  citizenship,  should  be  required  of  every- 
one. The  old  classical  course  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathe- 
matics would  be  more  desirable  than  a  set  of  studies  which 
aimed  to  graduate  a  practical  banker.  The  London  Bankers' 
Magazine  in  a  recent  article  on  Banking  Education  well  says: 
"The  school  years  are  so  short  that  it  is  wiser  to  concentrate 
on  what  is  essential  for  a  good  general  education,  and  leave 
what  are  but  frillings." 

Vacations  provide  opportunity  for  development  through 
actual  work  in  office,  shop,  or  farm.  The  student  having 
passed  his  childhood  and  youth  in  an  artificial  environment 
especially  prepared  for  him  wherein  he  himself  is  the  ultimate 
object,  it  is  good  for  him  to  encounter  the  actual  conditions 
of  life  in  a  world  which  has  no  special  regard  for  him  unless 
he  can  produce  something  or  render  some  service  for  which 
there  is  a  definite  demand,  such  that  men  will  pay  real 
money  for  it.  Participation  in  college  activities  may  also  be 
valuable  in  that  it  gives  the  student  experience  in  dealing 
with  his  fellows. 

After  a  man  is  in  business  he  must  work  and  he  must 
study.  Whether  prepared  in  a  university  or  not  these  two 
things  are  indispensable  for  progress.  He  must  do  his  work 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  this  will  drive  him  on  to 
further  responsibilities  when  and  as  he  is  able  to  undertake 
them.  For  his  studies  he  may  profitably  choose  almost  any 
subject,  as  here  again  the  main  thing  is  mental  culture 
rather  than  information.  Throughout  his  career  he  must 
adopt  the  attitude  of  a  learner  and  one  of  the  values  of 
outside  studies  is  that  they  help  him  to  maintain  that 
attitude.  Much  of  his  study  time  will  of  course  be  taken  up 
by  professional  reading. 

Bankers  of  the  future  should  be  educated  men  but  their 
banking  education  will  be  gained  from  experience  and  from 
study  carried  on  while  pursuing  their  occupation.  The 
leaders  will  arise  from  the  college  graduates — and  from  others 
as  well.    The  broader  and  more  thorough  their  educational 
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foundation  the  better,  but  if  taken  in  time  deficiencies  can 
with  will  power  measurably  be  made  up.  The  more  frequent 
cause  of  failure  in  life  comes  after  the  college  years,  for  most 
men  at  some  point  in  their  career,  sooner  or  later,  stop 
trying,  and  whenever  they  do  stop  their  progress  ceases. 

The  real  question  fundamental  to  this  discussion  is 
whether  or  not  the  university  expects  to  graduate  a  man 
with  his  education  completed.  If  so,  it  must  of  course 
undertake  to  teach  him  everything  he  needs  to  know.  On 
the  theory,  however,  that  education  is  to  continue  through- 
out life  it  naturally  divides  itself  into  what  the  schools  and 
colleges  can  do  for  the  student  and  what  he  will  subsequently 
do  for  himself.  It  would  seem  self-evident  that  the  latter 
is  not  only  the  more  important  but  that  it  gives  the  main 
significance  to  the  former.  Studies  at  school  therefore 
prepare  for  studies  through  life,  and,  although  every  subject 
may  have  some  value,  the  precious  time  at  college  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  the  basic  studies  which  may  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  specialized  structures  later.  If  the 
universities  will  turn  out  men  with  minds  disciplined  to 
orderly  thinking,  with  serious  purpose  and  habits  of  appli- 
cation and  industry,  the  business  organizations  will  welcome 
them,  furnish  them  with  technical  training  and  with  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  vocational  education  to  whatever  extent 
their  ability  can  profit  by  it. 
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JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  FOR  THE  SEPARATION 

OF  THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  AND  SOUTHERN 

PACIFIC  RAILROAD  LINES 


STUART    DAGGETT 


The  case  of  the  United  States  versus  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  is  a  suit  under  the  anti-trust  law  originally 
argued  before  the  judges  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  in  December, 
1915.  The  decision  of  the  majority  of  this  "court,  rendered 
in  March,  1917,  in  favor  of  the  railroad,  held  that  the 
combination  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Companies  was  not  illegal  under  the  law  of  1890. 

In  May,  1917,  the  case  was  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Because  of  war  conditions,  it  was 
continued,  in  common  with  other  anti-trust  suits,  and  noth- 
ing was  done,  awaiting  legislation  attendant  upon  the  return 
of  the  railroads  to  private  ownership.  Finally,  in  May,  1922, 
the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision  which  requires  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  dispose  of  its  interest  in  the  Central 
Pacific.  This  decision  is  today  the  subject  of  anxious 
discussion  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and,  indeed,  in  the 
entire  state  of  California. 

The  decision  referred  to  is  the  logical  outcome  of  a  prior 
ruling  relating  to  the  merger  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Companies — a  merger  effected  in  1901  by 
stock  purchase  and  successfully  attacked,  as  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade,  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice.  The  attack  upon  the  continued  common  control  of 
the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  followed  logi- 
cally upon  the  conclusion  in  the  Union  Pacific  case  for  the 
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simple  reason  that  it  related  to  the  western  end  of  the  same 
route  that  was  the  subject  of  the  earlier  proceedings.  Some 
differences  in  the  facts  in  the  two  cases  undoubtedly  existed, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  was  not  impressed  by  the  arguments 
which  sought  to  differentiate  this  later  litigation  from  the 
earlier  suit.  The  cases  were  treated  as  parallel,  in  the  view 
of  the  writer  a  proper  disposition  of  the  matter.  In  any 
event  the  ultimate  rinding  has  now  been  made. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  does  not 
repeal  the  Sherman  law  of  1890,  not  even  with  respect  to 
railroads,  it  is  the  judgment  of  well  informed  legal  authority 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast  that  the  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  Companies  will  be  compelled  to  unmerge,  the 
provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act  notwithstanding  and  in 
spite  of  the  possibility  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission may  ultimately  approve  a  merger  of  these  two 
identical  roads.  Yet,  if  the  Transportation  Act  does  not 
repeal  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  it  does  make  provision  for 
consolidations  upon  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  in  accordance  with  a  plan  which 
the  Commission  is  directed  to  make  out;  although  such  a 
plan  might,  in  the  absence  of  special  permission,  be  contrary 
to  law.  Thus  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Central  Pacific, 
once  dissociated  from  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  apply  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  permission  to  recon- 
solidate  with  this  company  if  it  so  desires.  This  is  a  round- 
about method  of  securing  approval  for  an  existing  consolida- 
tion, and  one  quite  impossible  to  justify.  Perhaps,  however, 
even  under  present  conditions  this  Central  Pacific  stock 
may  be  placed  in  escrow  pending  action  by  the  Commission. 
If  this  is  done  much  embarrassment  may  be  avoided. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  three  possible  solutions 
which  may  ultimately  result  from  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  (1)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  grant  to  the  Central  Pacific  permission  to  unite  once 
more  with  the  Southern  Pacific.  Should  this  be  the  final 
outcome,  the  only  important  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  under  the  Sherman  law  would  be  that  the  parties 
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would  be  compelled  to  justify,  upon  economic  grounds,  the 
conditions  which  existed  before  litigation  began.  (2)  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  refuse  permission 
for  a  renewed  union  of  the  Southern  and  the  Central  Pacific, 
in  which  case  the  latter  company  must  embark  upon  an 
independent  career  or  combine  with  the  Union  Pacific. 
(3)  The  most  likely  outcome  of  an  adverse  judgment  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  upon  the  application 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  reunite  with  the  Central  Pacific 
would  be  a  recombination  of  the  route  from  San  Jose  to 
Ogden  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Under  the  anti-trust 
law,  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  merger, 
for  the  Union  Pacific  already  controls  two  lines  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  which  in  some  measure  compete  with  the  Central 
Pacific.  Yet  the  Supreme  Court  intimated  in  the  Union 
Pacific  merger  decision  of  1913,  that  it  regarded  a  combi- 
nation of  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  as 
legitimate.  In  view  of  this  suggestion  and  of  the  clear 
economic  advantage  which  would  result  from  placing  the 
central  transcontinental  routes  under  a  single  control, 
it  is  probably  correct  to  assume  that  the  Central  Pacific 
will  ultimately  either  remain  with  the  Southern  Pacific, 
as  at  present,  or  unite  with  the  Union  Pacific.  That  is  to 
say,  the  three  logical  solutions  may  be  reduced  to  two, 
eliminating  the  possibility  that  the  Central  Pacific  may 
remain  independent.  It  is  upon  this  assumption  that  the 
present  discussion  is  based. 

In  so  large  a  question  of  public  policy  as  that  involved 
in  the  control  of  the  western  portion  of  the  most  direct 
transcontinental  connection  between  central  California 
and  the  eastern  states,  it  is  important  to  state  with  all 
possible  clearness  the  issues  upon  which  decision  must 
depend. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  government,  the 
disposition  of  the  Central  Pacific  is  one  phase  of  the  con- 
solidation of  carriers  which  was  authorized  by  Congress 
in  its  last  piece  of  constructive  railroad  legislation.  The 
Act   of   1920,   as   has   been   said,   directed    the    Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission  to  prepare  and  adopt  a  plan  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  railway  properties  of  the  United  States 
into  a  limited  number  of  systems.  This  legislation  was  part 
and  parcel  of  an  undertaking  to  support  railway  credit  by 
prescribing,  through  the  Commission,  rates  which  should 
yield  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  railway  properties. 
Congress  appreciated  that  the  rate-making  power  could 
not  assure  a  fair  return  in  the  manner  contemplated  unless 
there  was  approximate  equality  in  the  financial  strength 
of  different  railways — hence  the  provision  for  consolidation, 
in  which  weak  companies  were  to  be  combined  with  strong 
until  the  great  differences  between  different  systems  were 
ironed  out,  subject  only  to  the  proviso  that  competition 
should  be  maintained  and  wherever  practicable  existing 
routes  and  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  should  be 
preserved. 

Briefly  stated  the  three  tests  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  expected  to  apply  to  any  pro- 
posed railroad  consolidation  are  therefore,  as  follows: 
First,  does  the  consolidation  create,  or  constitute,  a  step 
in  the  creation  of  one  of  a  limited  number  of  railroad  systems 
so  planned  as  to  enjoy  approximately  equal  returns  upon  the 
investment  from  a  given  level  of  rates?  Second,  does  it 
preserve  competition?  Third,  does  it  leave  open  existing 
routes  and  channels  of  trade,  or  as  Professor  Ripley  puts  it, 
does  it  conform  to  the  commercial  requirements  of  the 
country? 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  at  least  four 
comprehensive  suggestions,  in  which  the  Central  Pacific 
plays  a  part,  for  the  consolidation  of  carriers  under  the 
Transportation  Act — one  by  Mr.  John  E.  Oldham  of  the 
Boston  banking  firm  of  Merrill,  Oldham  &  Company, 
one  by  Mr.  Chambers,  vice-president  and  traffic  manager 
of  the  Santa  Fe,  one  by  Professor  Ripley,  the  expert  em- 
ployed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  assist  it 
in  working  out  consolidation  plans,  and  the  other,  the 
tentative  suggestion  of  the  Commission  itself.  Two  of  these 
plans  assign  the  Central  Pacific  to  a  system  of  which  the 
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Union  Pacific,  but  not  the  Southern  Pacific,  is  a  part — 
one  of  then  proposes  to  leave  the  Central  Pacific  with  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  one  includes  both  the  Central  Pacific, 
the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  in  a  single  group. 

Mr.  Chambers'  plan  is  described  at  some  length  in 
Professor  Ripley's  report.  It  proposes  a  subdivision  of  the 
railroad  mileage  west  of  the  Mississippi  into  five  great  sys- 
tems. The  first  system  includes  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  Western  Pacific;  the  second  system  con- 
sists of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Rock 
Island,  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern;  the  third  system 
consists  of  the  Burlington,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the 
Great  Northern;  the  fourth  system  groups  together  a 
number  of  lines  in  the  Southwest;  and  the  fifth  system 
includes  the  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Great  Western,  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  and  some  other  companies.  The  inter- 
esting feature  of  this  plan  from  the  point  of  view  of  Cali- 
fornia is  its  association  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Western 
Pacific  on  the  one  side  and  the  Union  Pacific,  Central 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Oldham's  suggestion  was  presented  in  November, 
1921,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Investors  Bankers  Association  at 
New  Orleans.  Like  the  Chambers  plan,  it  provides  for  five 
systems  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  north  the  Burlington 
and  Northern  Pacific  are  grouped  together,  and  the  Great 
Northern,  the  St.  Paul,  and  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco, 
making  two  of  the  five  systems.  The  Santa  Fe  is  given  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  some  smaller 
lines;  the  Southern  Pacific  is  deprived  of  the  Central  Pacific, 
but  is  assigned  the  Rock  Island  as  an  eastern  connection; 
and  the  Union  Pacific  system  is  made  up  of  that  company 
with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western, and  the  Central  Pacific.  The  Western  Pacific, 
under  the  Oldham  plan,  falls  to  the  Burlington. 

Neither  the  Chambers  nor  the  Oldham  plan  has  official 
standing.  The  official  plans  are  those  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  of  its  expert,  Professor  Ripley, 
both  issued  in  1921. 
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Professor  Ripley's  plan  retains  the  five  groups  proposed 
by  Mr.  Oldham.  Their  composition  is,  however,  slightly 
different.  The  St.  Paul  group  has  neither  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  nor  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Santa  Fe  system 
is  considerably  reduced,  and  the  Union  Pacific  surrenders 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  receiving,  instead,  the 
Central  Pacific.  The  Southern  Pacific  group  is  similar  to 
the  same  group  in  the  Oldham  plan  except  for  the  important 
differences  occasioned  by  the  different  allocation  of  the 
Central  Pacific,  while  the  Burlington  reaches  to  Chicago 
over  the  Rock  Island,  and,  as  in  the  Oldham  plan,  serves 
the  Pacific  Coast  over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Western  Pacific. 

Lastly,  the  tentative  plan  announced  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  provides  for  a  Burlington-Northern 
Pacific  system  which  includes  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
in  the  east,  a  St.  Paul  system  made  up  principally  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the  Great  Northern 
railroads,  a  Santa  Fe  system  to  which  is  assigned  the  Western 
and  Northwestern  Pacific  and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande, 
a  Union  Pacific,  Chicago  &  Northwestern  system,  and  a 
Southern  Pacific  group  including  the  Central  Pacific  and 
the  Rock  Island. 

Of  these  four  plans,  two,  the  Oldham  and  the  Ripley 
plan  assign  the  Western  Pacific  to  the  Burlington,  and  two, 
the  Chambers  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
plan  combine  it  with  the  Santa  Fe.  The  two  last  named 
plans  leave  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific 
in  one  system,  the  Oldham  and  Ripley  plans  assign  the 
Central  Pacific  to  the  Union  Pacific.  The  Chambers  plan, 
however,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  unites  the  Union 
Pacific  with  the  Southern  Pacific-Central  Pacific  systems 
and  so  does  not  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Union 
or  the  Southern  Pacific  is  best  fitted  to  control  the  lines 
west  of  Ogden. 

The  considerations  which  make  desirable  a  common 
control  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroads 
are  as  follows: 
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First,  a  merger  of  the  two  companies  would  make  it 
certain,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  acts,  that 
the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  would  be  "operated 
and  used  for  all  purposes  of  communication,  travel  and 
transportation,  so  far  as  the  public  and  government  are 
concerned,  as  one  connected,  continuous  line."  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  these  words  call  for  more  than  mere 
continuity  of  track  and  service  and  that  they  make  unlawful 
certain  kinds  of  discrimination  by  one  of  the  Pacific  railroads 
against  the  other  with  respect  to  rates,  time,  and  transporta- 
tion. Congress  authorized  the  construction  of  the  Central 
and  Union  Pacific  railroads  in  pursuance  of  a  single  purpose, 
the  linking  of  the  Missouri  River  with  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  was  not  thought  essential  in  1862,  nor  is  it  essential  now, 
for  the  two  roads  to  be  under  a  single  corporate  control  in 
order  to  achieve  the  continuous  service  hoped  for;  such  a 
control  would,  however,  make  unlikely,  once  for  all,  any 
interruption  in  through  business. 

Another  reason  for  the  transfer  of  the  Central  Pacific 
to  the  Union  Pacific  is  that  it  creates  a  line  over  the  Central 
route  which  will  be  a  fair  counterpoise  to  the  combined  Santa 
Fe  and  Western  Pacific  or  the  Burlington  and  Western  Pacific, 
which  students  of  the  Transportation  Act  regard  as  advan- 
tageous western  systems.  Professor  Ripley  emphasizes  this 
point,  with  direct  reference  to  his  own  plan  for  the  regroup- 
ing of  western  lines,  and  his  statement  has  force,  although 
the  considerations  which  support  it  cannot  be  presented  here. 

A  third  argument  for  the  transfer  of  the  Central  Pacific 
to  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  is  that  competition  for  business 
to  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  thereby  increased.  This 
competition  is  expected  to  express  itself  in  a  more  effective 
utilization  of  the  Ogden  route,  and  since  this  route  is  properly 
considered  to  be  a  main  route  and  channel  of  trade  into  and 
out  of  California  the  argument  applies  at  once  the  test  of 
competition  and  the  direction  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
commercial  requirements  of  the  country  served. 

The  anticipation  of  increased  competition  in  Northern 
California  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  Central  Pacific 
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to  the  Union  Pacific  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  transfer 
places  the  control  of  the  former  company  in  the  hands  of  a 
corporation  primarily  interested  in  the  development  of 
traffic  via  Ogden  instead  of  in  those  of  a  corporation  which 
secures  a  larger  profit  from  freight  which  moves  out  of 
California  via  El  Paso  than  it  does  from  traffic  which  moves 
via  Ogden. 

It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  one  of  the  clearest  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  transfer  of  the  Central  Pacific  to  the 
Union  Pacific  would  increase  competition  via  the  Central 
route  is  to  be  found  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sproule,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Pacific,  before  the  California  Railroad 
Commission  in  February,  1913.  Mr.  Sproule  now  vigorously 
opposes  the  separation  of  the  two  roads  on  the  ground  that 
the  public  has  nothing  to  gain  by  breaking  up  the  properties 
and  stands  only  to  lose  by  the  complications  which  would 
follow. 

In  1913,  however,  Mr.  Sproule  supported  the  Union 
Pacific  in  its  application  to  lease  the  Central  Pacific,  declar- 
ing emphatically  that  the  separation  of  the  Central  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  would  increase  the  rivalry  of 
western  railroads  for  California  business.  Mr.  Sproule  then 
pointed  out  that  the  Southern  and  the  Central  Pacific  would, 
if  the  transfer  of  the  Central  to  the  Union  Pacific  should 
take  place,  be  in  competition  at  every  California  terminal. 
He  thought  that  the  alliance  of  the  Central  with  the  Union 
Pacific  would  increase  the  activity  of  the  Ogden  route.  He 
testified  that  competition  always  improved  service,  and  he 
said  in  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  the  addition  of  one 
transcontinental  line  would  not  reduce  rates: 

A.  "I  cannot  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  advent  of 
one  would  not,  then  the  advent  of  two  should  not,  and  the 
advent  of  three  would  not  be  likely  to.  The  only  answer  I  can 
make  you  is  that  the  tendency  of  an  increased  number  of 
railroads  competing  for  the  same  traffic  is  that,  in  their 
zeal  to  get  the  business,  they  reach  out  with  the  shipper  and 
reach  conclusions  as  to  rates  which  do  reduce  rates.    The 
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greater  the  number  of  railroads  contending  for  any  piece 
of  traffic,  the  greater  the  tendency  to  reduce  rates." 

Opinions  very  similar  to  those  entertained  by  Mr. 
Sproule  were  held  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  William  R. 
Wheeler,  then  traffic  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  It  is  likewise  the  view  of  Professor  Ripley, 
expert  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that 
unmerger  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  will  result 
in  a  larger  program  for  the  physical  development  of  the 
Ogden  route,  and  a  freer  movement  of  freight  in  that 
direction. 

There  is  much  convincing  testimony  in  the  litigation 
which  resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  companies,  to  the  effect  that  before  1913 
the  Southern  Pacific  company  deliberately  discouraged  the 
movement  of  freight  via  Ogden  by  soliciting  preferentially 
for  the  El  Paso  line.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
its  recent  decision  declared  that  such  a  policy  was  followed 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  does  not  seriously  deny  it,  admitting 
that,  as  a  business  proposition,  it  preferred  to  move  freight 
over  a  route  on  which  it  received  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the 
revenue  than  to  move  it  so  as  to  be  compelled  to  divide  its 
revenue  with  eastern  lines. 

That  the  Southern  Pacific  has  in  the  past  caused  freight  to 
move  via  El  Paso  instead  of  via  Ogden  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
established  by  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court,  after  exami- 
nation of  the  evidence,  asserts  that  such  diversion  occurred. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Southern  Pacific  did  divert  traffic 
to  the  south,  its  control  of  the  Central  Pacific  reduced 
competition  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place  and 
deprived  California  shippers  of  advantages  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  secured.  Representatives  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  assert  that  at  the  present  time  the  Com- 
pany's solicitors  are  instructed  to  solicit  business  originating 
north  of  Mojave  and  Santa  Barbara,  via  Ogden,  and  south  of 
Mojave  and  Santa  Barbara  via  El  Paso.  The  Union  Pacific 
denies   vigorously    that    there    is    any   such   limitation    on 
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Southern  Pacific  solicitation  for  the  southern  route.  Irre- 
spective of  all  this,  there  is  ground  for  questioning  the 
wisdom,  for  reasons  of  general  public  policy,  of  continuing 
so  complete  a  control  as  the  Southern  Pacific  now  possesses 
of  traffic  originating  in  California.  This  company  dominates 
the  state,  by  virtue  of  its  network  of  gathering  lines  and  its 
strong  position  at  the  terminals  and  this,  in  spite  of  the 
pressure,  at  certain  points,  of  the  Western  Pacific  and  the 
Santa  Fe.  It  is  not  healthy  for  a  state  to  place  itself  unre- 
servedly in  the  hands  of  any  single  railroad  corporation, 
a  fact  of  which  California  has  reason  to  be  well  aware. 

So  much  for  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Central  Pacific  to  the  Union  Pacific  based  upon  competi- 
tion. The  points  advanced  upon  the  other  side  with  respect 
to  competition  are  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  said  to  be  no  questions  at 
issue  between  railroad  and  shippers  in  California  which 
increased  competition  would  help  the  shippers  to  determine. 
Service  to  the  east  is  said  to  be  good,  privileges,  such  as  that 
of  diversions  en  route,  satisfactorily  administered,  rates  as 
low  as  the  carriers  can  afford  to  make,  and  the  properties 
on  the  whole  well  maintained.  Even  a  recent  proposal  of 
the  railroads  to  abolish  what  is  known  as  the  "average 
agreement"  with  respect  to  demurrage,  a  matter  which 
gave  rise  to  some  discussion,  was  withdrawn  by  the  railroads 
when  the  shippers'  opposition  became  manifest. 

It  would  seem  that  the  relations  between  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Coast  shippers  are  now  more  cordial  than  they 
have  ever  been  in  the  history  of  that  company.  The  causes 
of  this  highly  desirable  condition  are  worth  determining. 
The  Southern  Pacific  has  not  always  been  popular  in  Cali- 
fornia. Indeed,  suburbanites  on  the  eastern  shore  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  can  remember  that  only  a  few  years  ago  it 
required  the  spur  of  competition  to  compel  the  company  to 
replace  a  thirty  minute  service  operated  by  steam  locomotives 
by  the  present  twenty  minute  service  of  electric  trains. 
The  company  was  not  then  so  anxious  to  render  perfect 
service  as  it  is  today.    It  has  not,  moreover,  any  claim  to 
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popular  support  in   its  handling  of  oil  lands  in   southern 
California  or  of  timber  lands  in  the  north. 

Again,  there  are  improvements  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
lines  in  California  and  Nevada  which  the  Southern  Pacific 
has  not  been  able  or  willing  to  make,  yet  which  in  some 
instances  are  properly  described  by  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  California  Railroad  Commission  as  overdue:  for  instance, 
the  substitution  of  a  modern  passenger  station  for  the 
antiquated  terminal  at  Sacramento;  and  the  construction 
of  a  link  in  the  Southern  Pacific  main  line  between  Sacra- 
mento and  Oakland,  doing  away  with  the  Benicia-Port  Costa 
ferry.  The  engineer  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission  also 
reminds  us  that  under  the  Harriman  regime  plans  were 
worked  out  for  double  tracking,  grade  reduction,  and 
electrification  of  the  Central  Pacific  through  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  in  California.  The  failure  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  carry  out  these  plans  was  doubtless  due,  in  part, 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  the  fact  that  these  and  other 
projects  remain  unaccomplished  makes  it  impossible  to 
say  that  the  company  has  done  all  that  the  public  thinks 
advisable. 

It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  friendly  relations  between 
railroad  and  shipping  public  are  largely  due,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  a  difficult  general  railroad  situation,  which  makes  shippers 
less  insistent  on  lower  rates  and  improved  service  than  they 
might  be  in  normal  times,  and,  on  the  other,  to  an  apprecia- 
tion by  the  railroad  of  the  value  of  popular  support,  as  an 
aid  both  in  proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  in  the  attempts  which  the  railroad  has  made 
and  will  continue  to  make,  in  common  with  other  carriers, 
to  gain  sympathetic  attention  in  the  Federal  Congress.  A 
further  fact  should  also  be  noted,  namely,  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  made  an  insistent  attempt  during  the  past  few 
years  to  conciliate  public  opinion  in  California — an  attempt 
that  has  not  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result,  the  more 
readily  because  of  the  transcontinental  rate  proceedings 
already  referred  to,  in  which  the  interests  of  Coast  shippers 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  because 
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shippers  are  inclined  to  support  a  home  company  as  more 
responsive  to  their  needs,  when  it  comes  into  conflict  with 
one  of  the  great  corporations  in  the  east. 

Passing  now  from  the  contention  that  the  interests  of  the 
west  are  already  fully  served  without  the  spur  of  competition, 
some  parties  concerned  advance  the  argument  that  no  great 
gain  would  come  from  the  Union  Pacific  ownership  of  the 
Central  Pacific  lines  because  as  much  business  already 
moves  via  Ogden  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  shippers  to  forward 
over  that  route.  There  is  a  prima  facie  reason  for  the 
contention  that  the  existing  distribution  of  freight  is  the 
natural  one  in  that  shippers  are  free  to  route  their  freight 
via  either  the  northern  or  the  southern  routes,  as  they  may 
desire.  Rates  are  the  same  by  either  route  from  destination 
points  bounded  by  Banning,  near  Los  Angeles,  in  the  south, 
and  Colfax  in  the  north.  Not  only  are  shippers  free  to  route 
freight,  but  they  must  do  so  in  order  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  diverting  the  freight  later  to  subsequently  determined 
destinations  in  the  east.  It  is  pointed  out  that  all  large 
shippers  and  many  small  ones  route  their  freight,  and  that  in 
the  aggregate  not  over  five  per  cent  of  all  eastbound  business 
moves  over  lines  selected  by  the  carriers. 

So  long,  it  is  said,  as  a  route  via  Ogden  is  in  physical 
existence,  and  so  long  as  shippers  are  free  to  use  it,  the  route 
will  be  used  and  a  mere  transfer  of  ownership  will  not 
increase  its  availability.  The  contention  of  the  other  side 
upon  this  point  is  that  the  routing  privilege  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  protect  the  shippers  for  three  reasons.  First, 
because  the  shipper  will  not  dare  to  route  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  second,  because 
the  routing  privilege  will  not  bring  about  adequate  physical 
development  of  any  line  in  which  the  Southern  Pacific  has 
only  a  secondary  interest,  and,  third,  because  the  right  to 
route  will  not  get  prompt  service  for  the  shippers,  nor  will  it, 
in  the  absence  of  competition,  guarantee  the  ready  and 
agreeable  adjustment  and  settlement  of  claims.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  shipper 
is   intimidated    by    the   Southern   Pacific    Company.     The 
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routing  privilege  is  actively  exercised,  and  is  of  great  benefit 
to  shippers.  There  is,  however,  legitimate  doubt  as  to 
whether,  in  the  long  run,  the  power  to  route  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient substitute  for  an  active  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
carrier  in  developing  a  given  line,  or  whether  it  will  protect 
the  shipper  against  the  minor  delays  and  inability  to  get  cars 
consequent  upon  indifference  of  the  carriers'  employees,  a 
handicap  which  may  turn  profit  into  loss  in  the  course  of  a 
business  year. 

It  is  also  pointed  out,  as  evidence  that  a  separation  of  the 
Central  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  would  not  change 
the  direction  of  traffic,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  Cali- 
fornia freight  now  moves  via  Ogden  in  spite  of  the  alleged 
preference  in  solicitation  enjoyed  by  the  southern  route. 
Mr.  Sproule's  testimony  in  1913  was  to  the  effect  that  fifty- 
three  per  cent  of  all  California  tonnage  went  this  way.  The 
proportion  has  probably  not  decreased,  although  the  South- 
ern Pacific  supplies  no  figures.  Of  transcontinental  freight 
originating  north  of  the  Tehachapi  and  destined  to  territory 
north  of  the  Ohio  river,  three-quarters  or  more  follows  the 
Ogden  route. 

What  the  destination  of  the  strictly  competitive  freight 
between  the  Ogden  and  the  El  Paso  lines  may  be,  the  public 
has  never  been  told.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the 
distribution  of  all  freight  is  determined  partly  by  the  point 
of  origin  of  the  commodity  and  partly  by  the  characteristics 
of  the  goods  from  the  point  of  view  of  transportation.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  fruit  shipments  out  of  California  thus  goes 
by  way  of  Ogden  because  of  the  necessity  for  speed,  the 
greater  ease  of  diversion,  and  the  cooler  climate.  Early 
in  the  season,  however,  a  large  part  of  the  citrus  fruit 
originating  south  of  Fresno  goes  through  El  Paso  in  order 
to  avoid  the  cold  weather  of  the  northern  states.  Livestock 
prefers  the  rail  lines  because  of  the  greater  speed  and  absence 
of  transshipment.  Coal,  grain  in  bulk,  and  oil  prefer  the 
Ogden  to  the  Sunset  route  because  the  Sunset  route  requires 
the  carrier  to  transfer  from  rail  to  boat  at  Galveston  or  New 
Orleans  and  from  boat  to  rail  or  warehouse  at  New  York. 
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Earthenware  is  fragile  and  cannot  stand  rehandling,  there- 
fore little  of  it  goes  over  the  southern  lines.  Emigrant 
movables  follow  the  emigrant. 

The  commodities  moving  in  largest  volume  via  El  Paso 
are  dried  fruits,  dried  vegetables,  lumber,  canned  goods, 
sugar,  and  infusorial  earth.  The  routing  of  canned  goods  is 
affected  by  climatic  conditions,  as  during  the  winter  season 
shippers  prefer  to  use  the  southern  route.  Most  of  the  dried 
vegetables  are  beans,  and  the  bulk  of  the  dried  beans  move 
to  points  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  the  natural  outlet  for  which 
is  El  Paso.  During  1921,  twenty-six  per  cent  of  all  the  sugar 
moving  over  the  Southern  Pacific  system  went  east  via 
El  Paso  and  seventy-four  per  cent  via  Ogden.  The  Ogden 
sugar  originated  in  northern  California  and  was  destined 
to  points  in  Missouri  River,  Chicago  and  Northwest  terri- 
tories. The  twenty-six  per  cent  which  traveled  through 
El  Paso  was,  however,  in  large  part  beet  sugar,  produced  in 
southern  California,  and  destined  to  points  in  Texas  in 
competition  with  cane  sugar  from  Louisiana.  The  natural 
outlet  and  the  most  reasonable  route  for  the  southern 
California  sugar,  as  also  for  such  northern  California  sugar 
as  moved  to  Texas,  was  through  El  Paso.  Most  of  the 
infusorial  earth  produced  in  the  state  of  California  is 
produced  at  Lompoc  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and 
is  consumed  by  the  sugar  refineries  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Cuba, 
and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Here  again  a  natural 
route  is  via  El  Paso.  Dried  fruit,  including  raisins,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  lumber  are  strongly  competitive  as  between 
the  central  and  southern  routes. 

Generally  speaking,  and  even  though  a  great  deal  of  the 
freight  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California  and  some 
from  points  even  farther  north  is  competitive  as  regards 
the  Ogden  and  El  Paso  routes  when  consigned  to  destinations 
in  the  northeastern  states,  there  is  much  business  which 
follows  so  closely  a  "natural"  route  that  it  is  unlikely  to  be 
affected  by  changes  in  ownership  of  the  railroads  concerned. 

We  now  come  to  the  objections  which  some  well  informed 
western  organizations  urge  directly  to  any  divorce  of  the 
Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  systems. 
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An  objection  which  has  considerable  influence  upon 
public  opinion  in  the  Far  West  is  based  upon  the  belief 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  Central  Pacific  by  the  Union 
Pacific  and  its  loss  by  the  Southern  Pacific  would  so 
strengthen  the  former  and  weaken  the  latter  corporation 
as  to  make  the  Union  Pacific  dominant  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  Union  Pacific  is  already  one  of  the  most 
powerful  railroad  corporations  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  west  it  reaches  Los  Angeles  over  the  San  Pedro,  Los 
Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  which  it  entirely  controls,  and  Portland 
and  Seattle  over  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  its  connections. 
With  the  Central  Pacific  added  to  its  present  system,  the 
Union  Pacific  would  lie,  so  it  is  said,  like  a  heavy  hand 
upon  the  Pacific  states,  stifling  competition  by  its  very 
predominance  and  imposing  its  monopolistic  will  under  the 
direction  of  eastern  capital.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
as  a  company  fears  and  resists  the  increase  in  its  rival's 
power,  and  it  is  supported  by  a  public  opinion  which  believes 
that  California  can  regulate  the  Southern  Pacific  more  easily 
than  it  could  control  the  Union  Pacific,  as  well  as  by  men  who 
consider  approximate  equality  among  competing  railroads 
the  best  guaranty  of  satisfactory  public  service. 

The  effect  of  a  transfer  of  the  Central  Pacific  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  the  Union  Pacific  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  mention  of  a  few  facts. 

The  mileage  operated  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
company  on  December  31,  1921,  was  8,243.41  miles.  The 
mileage  operated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  company 
on  the  same  date  was  11,234.56  miles,  which  does  not 
include  18.90  miles  of  ferries,  nor  4525  miles  of  water  lines; 
nor  does  it  include  2120.60  miles  controlled  through  owner- 
ship of  capital  stock  or  723.48  miles  jointly  controlled  with 
other  companies.  Of  the  Southern  Pacific  mileage,  2288.92 
miles  represented  mileage  owned  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad.  If  the  Central  Pacific  mileage  were  transferred 
to  the  Union  Pacific,  then  the  first  track  mileage  of  that 
system  would  become  10,532.33  miles  and  the  first  track 
mileage  of  the  Southern  Pacific  would  be  reduced  to  8,945.64. 
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If,  however,  the  Central  Pacific  lines  north  of  Tehama  were 
not  included  in  the  transfer,  the  Southern  Pacific  would 
retain  about  9,150  miles  of  lines  as  against  about  10,325 
for  the  Union  Pacific. 

If  we  consider  earnings  instead  of  mileage,  then  it  appears 
that  the  operating  revenues  of  the  Union  Pacific  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1921,  were  $181,445,913.10. 
The  operating  revenues  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  during 
the  same  period  were  $269,494,365.33.  If  the  Central 
Pacific  Railway  were  transferred  to  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
revenues  of  that  company  would  increase  to  $249,898,614.59 
while  the  revenues  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  diminished  by 
the  sum  of  $68,452,701.58,  would  become  $201,041,663.75. 
There  are  no  published  figures  which  permit  us  to  allow  for 
the  effect  of  the  possible  retention  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
of  the  lines  north  of  Tehama. 

Regarded  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  mileage  and  of 
revenue,  the  loss  of  the  Central  Pacific  would  result  in  a 
considerable  diminution  of  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  great  as  that  company  would 
still  continue  to  be.  Nobody  likes  to  be  diminished,  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Whether 
there  is  cause  beyond  this  to  believe  that  the  loss  of  the 
Central  Pacific  would  impair  the  strategic  position  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  bring  about  a  greater  reduc- 
tion in  earnings  than  the  simple  figures  of  present  receipts 
lead  one  to  suppose,  depends  upon  the  facts  with  reference 
to  the  future  competition  of  these  lines.  If  one  believes,  with 
many  opponents  of  the  unmerger,  that  the  transfer  of  the 
Central  Pacific  would  not  increase  competition  in  California, 
then  one  must  also  hold  that  the  Southern  Pacific  should 
anticipate  no  injury  from  a  change  in  the  strategic  situation. 
Certainly,  if  the  Ogden  route  is  now  developed  physically 
to  the  maximum,  and  if  shippers  are  using  their  routing 
power  to  direct  every  pound  of  freight  via  Ogden  which 
can  profitably  go  that  way,  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  other  route  will  lose  more  business  because  of 
Union  Pacific  ownership  of  these  Central  Pacific  properties. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  does  believe  that  a  change  in 
ownership  of  the  central  route  will  increase  the  intensity 
of  competition  in  the  west,  one  must  consider  what  the 
effect  of  that  competition  will  be. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  the  ultimate  effect  will  be 
of  separating  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  companies.  Mr.  Sproule  had  occasion  to  testify 
on  this  point  in  1913,  and  at  that  time  expressed  the  view 
that  the  Southern  Pacific  would  not  be  greatly  injured.  He 
felt  that  the  Southern  Pacific  would  not  by  any  means  be 
in  the  lion's  maw  of  the  Union  Pacific  with  respect  to  traffic, 
while  he  thought  that  the  sale  of  the  Central  Pacific  would 
provide  the  Southern  Pacific  with  a  good  deal  of  ready 
money,  that  it  would  relieve  the  company  of  the  necessity 
of  accomplishing  a  number  of  very  expensive  improvements, 
and  that  it  would  lighten  the  burden  of  carrying  the  Southern 
Pacific  terminals  by  bringing  in  another  line  to  share  the 
expense. 

Mr.  Sproule  was  more  optimistic  in  1913  than  he  is  today, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  earlier  opinion  should, 
as  he  himself  insists,  be  qualified  in  the  light  of  later  experi- 
ence. The  Southern  Pacific  has  suffered  greatly  from  the 
competition  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Moreover,  since  the 
disruption  of  the  conference  which  controls  intercoastal 
rates,  rates  by  water  have  declined  in  some  instances  to 
less  than  one-third  of  the  railroad  rates  to  eastern  destina- 
tions. Naturally  enough,  a  great  deal  of  freight  has  been 
diverted  from  rail  to  water  carriers,  and  the  diversion  has 
very  largely  consisted  of  dead  freight,  not  requiring  dispatch, 
of  a  sort  which  the  Southern  Pacific  expected  to  attract. 
There  is  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
has  lost  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  its  Sunset 
Route  to  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Central  Pacific  has 
suffered  also  from  the  competition  of  the  canal,  but  probably 
not  to  the  same  extent  because  quick  moving  and  perishable 
traffic  constitutes  a  larger  proportion  of  Central  than  of 
Southern  Pacific  business  and  such  traffic  is  not  so  easily 
persuaded  to  use  the  water  lines.   Hence  the  general  outlook 
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for  the  Southern   Pacific   is   not   so   bright   as   it   was   ten 
years  ago. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  loss  of  the  Central  Pacific 
would  cause  a  decline  in  Southern  Pacific  business  in  addition 
to  that  for  which  the  water  routes  are  responsible.  There 
can  be  no  just  complaint  on  the  score  of  a  reduction  of  South- 
ern Pacific  earnings  caused  by  the  mere  transfer  of  Central 
Pacific  receipts  to  another  company.  Central  Pacific  earn- 
ings should  go  with  Central  Pacific  mileage — above  all  they 
should  not  be  used  to  cover  deficits  on  unrelated  enterprises 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Pacific  Electric  properties  in 
southern  California.  The  Southern  Pacific  may,  however, 
suffer  through  the  increased  intensity  of  competition  which 
a  change  of  ownership  of  the  Central  route  may  bring  about. 

The  strength  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  lies  in 
the  following  facts:  First,  it  is  a  corporation  comparable 
in  size  with  the  Union  Pacific  even  after  allowing  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Central  Pacific.  Second,  the  Southern  Pacific 
possesses  by  all  odds  the  best  terminal  and  gathering  system 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  Again,  and  partly  due  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  local  net,  the  company  enjoys  a  large  local 
business.  On  the  system,  including  the  Central  Pacific, 
this  local  business  is  responsible  for  more  than  half  of  the 
total  revenue,  and  while  exact  figures  are  not  available  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  proportion  would  be  much  changed  by  the 
elimination  of  Central  Pacific  mileage.  Still  another  element 
of  strength  comes  from  the  Southern  Pacific's  position  of 
advantage  with  respect  to  transcontinental  business  begin- 
ning or  ending  in  southern  California,  and  from  the  fact 
that  it  possesses  a  route  entirely  under  its  own  control  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  eastern  points.  When  all  these  factors 
are  taken  into  account,  and  when  the  possibilities  of  a  still 
more  energetic  Southern  Pacific  policy  with  regard  to  com- 
petitive business  are  considered,  one  may  well  believe  that 
the  fears  of  the  opponents  of  unmerger  are  exaggerated 
and  that  the  Southern  Pacific  will  remain  powerful  and 
independent  whatever  the  outcome  of  pending  litigation. 
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It  will,  however,  be  substantially  less  powerful  than  at  the 
present  time. 

Whether  or  not  the  loss  of  the  Central  Pacific  will  so 
weaken  the  Southern  Pacific  as  to  destroy  it  as  an  effective 
competitor  for  transcontinental  business,  there  is  another 
objection  to  the  separation  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  based  upon  the  argument  that  such  a 
segregation  into  two  systems  of  railroad  lines  that  have  been 
operated  as  one  system  is  likely  to  impair  service  and 
possibly  to  increase  rates.  Recent  discussions  have  dwelt 
upon  the  peculiar  complexity  of  ownership  within  the 
Southern  Pacific  system  which  have  resulted  from  long 
continued  common  control  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  Pacific.  The  Southern  Pacific  owns  the  system's 
lines  in  Oregon;  the  Central  Pacific  owns  the  mileage  which 
connects  the  Oregon  systems  with  the  system  in  central 
California.  The  Central  Pacific  owns  the  main  line  from 
Ogden  to  Sacramento;  the  Southern  Pacific  owns  the  direct 
line  from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco  via  Benicia  over 
which  all  passengers  from  the  east  are  routed.  The  Central 
Pacific  owns  the  line  from  Sacramento  to  Stockton,  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  owns  the  branches  from  Gait  to  lone, 
from  Lodi  to  Valley  Springs,  from  Stockton  to  Milton,  and 
from  Merced  to  Peters. 

Even  a  casual  glance  at  the  now  familiar  maps  displaying 
the  conditions  of  ownership  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system 
shows  that  the  parts  of  it  which  belong  to  the  Central  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  respectively  are  interlaced  so  that 
separation,  if  unaccompanied  by  certain  redistributions  of 
mileage  or  by  satisfactory  operating  agreements,  is  likely 
to  disturb  the  handling  of  traffic  in  northern  and  central 
California.  This  is  also  true  with  respect  to  the  electric 
mileage  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

In  addition  to  complications  arising  out  of  conditions 
of  ownership  of  different  sections  of  the  line,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  Central  Pacific  owns  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  freight  cars  used  by  the  Southern  Pacific  system. 
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While  this  is  perhaps  a  minor  disadvantage — only,  however, 
because  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  Central  Pacific  can 
use  foreign  cars — it  \s  also  true  that  the  Central  Pacific  has 
no  interest  in  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express,  which  furnishes  all 
of  the  refrigerator  car  service  for  the  system  between 
California  and  the  east.  On  the  other  hand,  the  system 
shops  at  Sacramento  and  West  Oakland  are  located  on  the 
Central  Pacific.  Doubtless  the  Central  Pacific  would  need 
shops  after,  as  much  as  before  separation,  but  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  need  would  not  be  so 
great  if  the  work  done  was  limited  to  Central  Pacific  equip- 
ment nor  to  suppose  that  the  shops  would  be  poorly  located 
if  the  requirements  of  the  Union  Pacific,  also,  were  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  interlacing  of  ownership  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  systems  and  the 
long  continued  common  management  of  these  lines  form  a 
solid  reason  against  a  separation  of  the  companies  under 
the  Sherman  law.  Inconvenience  is  bound  to  result  from 
disruption  of  established  relations  nor  is  it  unlikely,  as  Mr. 
Sproule  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  his  special  counsel,  Mr. 
Thelen,  both  insist,  that  two  line  hauls  may  in  many  cases 
become  necessary  where  one  line  hauls  are  now  sufficient. 
This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  all  shipments  from  points  upon 
the  Southern  Pacific  coast  lines  between  San  Jose  and  Los 
Angeles  to  Central  Pacific  points  between  Redwood  City 
and  Stockton  (not  including  Tracy),  as  well  as  to  points 
upon  the  Central  Pacific  main  line  east  of  Sacramento  both 
in  California  and  in  Nevada.  It  is  also  true,  provided  no 
satisfactory  trackage  arrangements  are  entered  into,  of 
hauls  from  Southern  Pacific  points  in  Oregon  to  all  points 
in  California.  Still  again,  there  are  points  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  upper  Sacramento  valleys  which  are  reached  exclusively 
by  Southern  Pacific  or  Central  Pacific  lines,  and  which 
would  inevitably  suffer  inconvenience  and  perhaps  delay 
and  increased  expense  in  the  case  of  shipments  to  points 
on  the  other  railroad.    From  fifteen  to  twenty  new  junction 
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points  would  have  to  be  created  entailing  additional  account- 
ing and  additional  employees,  and  more  equipment  might  be 
needed  because  of  reduced  efficiency  of  cars  and  locomotives. 
The  importance  of  these  disturbances  in  local  movements  is 
emphasized  by  the  statement  already  made  that  at  least 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
west  of  Ogden  and  El  Paso  is  derived  from  local  business. 

Yet,  the  contention  that  the  segregation  of  the  Central 
Pacific  would  impair  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  California 
railroad  system  may  easily  be  overstressed.  After  all  is  said 
and  done,  both  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  systems 
are  in  themselves  reasonably  well  located  railroads,  able  to 
handle  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  originating  upon  their  lines 
from  points  of  origin  to  destination,  or,  in  the  case  of  trans- 
continental traffic,  to  a  junction  with  eastern  lines.  The 
demonstration  that  a  branch  line  here  or  there  would  be 
left  in  the  air  by  segregation  amounts  to  little,  nor  does  it 
contribute  greatly  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  to  list  small 
towns  on  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  respec- 
tively and  to  show  that  separation  of  the  two  companies 
would  transfrom  what  is  now  a  one  line  haul  to  a  two  line 
haul  from  point  to  point. 

The  serious  inconveniences  in  operation  which  would 
occur  if  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  were 
separated  are  only  three.  First,  transcontinental  passengers 
to  or  from  San  Francisco  or  points  south  on  the  coast  lines 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  would  have  to  change  cars  at  Sacra- 
mento if  they  wished  to  travel  on  the  Benicia  Short  Line. 
The  time  over  the  Central  Pacific  route  from  Sacramento  to 
San  Francisco  via  Stockton  is  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes 
longer  than  the  time  over  the  Benicia  route,  and  passengers 
could  not  be  expected  to  travel  by  way  of  Stockton  if  the 
other  line  were  open. 

Another  really  difficult  situation  would  arise  with 
respect  to  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  Oregon.  There  is  no 
connection  between  the  California  and  the  Oregon  systems 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  except  over  Central  Pacific  tracks. 
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If  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  were  separ- 
ated, the  latter  would  be  compelled  to  build  a  connection  to, 
or  to  arrange  for  purchase  or  use  of,  the  Central  Pacific 
mileage  north  of  Tehama. 

The  final  complication  of  first  importance  which  would 
result  from  separation  would  occur  at  the  Oakland  terminals. 
The  conditions  of  ownership  at  Oakland  are  such  that  joint 
operation  must  continue;  there  is  no  practicable  alternative, 
either  for  the  pier  and  steam  railway  property  or  for  the 
electric  lines. 

Serious  as  these  problems  are,  all  three  of  them  were 
considered  nine  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the  Union 
Pacific  unmerger  decision,  and  in  every  case  a  solution  was 
reached.  The  Supreme  Court  at  this  time  decreed  that  the 
Union  Pacific  should  part  with  its  Southern  Pacific  shares. 
The  Union  Pacific  desired  to  retain,  nevertheless,  as  it 
could  legally  do,  the  portion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system 
between  Ogden  and  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  Southern 
Pacific  was  not  then  disposed  to  object  and  under  these 
conditions  it  did  not  seem  difficult  to  arrange  an  adjustment 
which  protected  the  interests  of  both  railroads.  Agreements 
then  reached  united  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  California 
with  the  same  company's  lines  in  Oregon,  they  gave  the 
Central  Pacific  the  use  of  the  Benicia  Short  Line  and  an 
entrance  to  San  Francisco  up  the  peninsula  from  Redwood 
City,  and  they  provided  for  joint  use  of  the  respective  termi- 
nals of  the  two  companies.  What  has  been  done  once  can 
be  done  again.  The  carrying  out  of  the  original  plan  was 
prevented  by  the  insistence  of  the  California  Railroad  Com- 
mission that  the  Southern  Pacific  accord  facilities  to  other 
lines  at  Oakland  and  between  Sacramento  and  Oakland 
similar  to  those  accorded  to  the  Central  Pacific.  Under 
present  conditions  the  same  stipulation  is  not  likely  to  be 
made. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  negotiations  between 
the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  today  are 
carried  on  under  very  different  circumstances  from  those 
which  took  place  in  1913.    In  1913  the  only  official  sanction 
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of  the  proposed  arrangement  was  to  be  found  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  and  in  an 
intimation  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  merger  of  the 
Central  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  would  not  be  consid- 
ered contrary  to  law.  The  case  came  before  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  on  what  was  at  least  technically  a 
voluntary  submission  by  the  parties  concerned.  Neither 
the  Supreme  Court  nor  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  directly  concerned.  Today  the  Central  Pacific 
acts  under  orders  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  not  only 
require  a  segregation  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  systems,  but  direct  that  in  accomplishing  this 
segregation  there  shall  be  an  apportionment  or  joint  or 
common  use  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  terminals  of  the  two 
systems  and  the  lines  from  San  Francisco  Bay  to  Sacramento 
and  to  Portland  in  such  manner  as  will  secure  to  both 
the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  full,  convenient,  and 
ready  opportunity  each  to  compete  with  the  other,  to  serve 
the  public  efficiently,  and  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  under  which  the  lines  were  constructed.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  the  power  and  has  shown  the  disposition 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public.  Any  plan  proposed 
must  be  submitted  for  its  approval.  It  is  a  very  partisan 
assumption  that  all  reasonable  adjustments  will  not  be  made. 
Not  only  this,  but  in  the  ultimate  development  of  railroad 
relations  in  California,  the  Interstate  and  to  some  extent 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  will  have  much  to  say. 
The  authority  of  the  State  Commission  will  be  confined  to 
local  matters,  but  may  well  include  control  over  the  electric 
railways  in  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Alameda.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  full  power  over  railroad 
terminal  facilities  used  in  interstate  commerce;  the  section 
of  the  Transportation  Act  bearing  upon  the  point  gives  to 
the  Commission  power  to  require  the  use  of  the  terminal 
facilities  of  any  carrier,  including  main  line  and  track  for  a 
reasonable  distance  outside  of  the  terminal  by  other  carriers 
on  payment  of  a  reasonable  compensation.  Under  such 
authority,  the  Commission  could  certainly  force  the  common 
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use  of  the  Central  Pacific  terminals  at  Oakland.  This  would 
obviate  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  complicated  condi- 
tions of  ownership  at  this  point.  Again,  the  large  power  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  new  railroad  con- 
struction and  new  railroad  capitalization,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  ability  to  approve  or  refuse  requests  for  authority  to 
consolidate  in  whole  or  in  part,  would  enable  it  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  concerning  the  Benicia  Short  Line  and  the 
Central  Pacific  mileage  in  northern  California.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Ripley  plan,  while  it  contemplates  a 
transfer  of  the  Central  Pacific  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  does 
not  include  in  the  proposed  transfer  any  Central  Pacific 
lines  north  of  Tehama.  Here  again  shippers  may  have  confi- 
dence that  all  reasonable  precautions  will  be  taken  to  serve 
the  public  interest. 

The  discussion  of  the  proposed  unmerger  of  the  Central 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  has  been  actively  conducted  in 
California  since  the  first  part  of  June,  1922.  When,  late 
in  May,  1922,  the  California  Railroad  Commission  received 
word  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  May  29,  it  at  once 
wired  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  ask  whether 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  taken  any  action 
toward  authorizing  a  consolidation  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Central  Pacific.  It  also  wired  James  M.  Beck,  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  expressing  the  view  that  main- 
tenance of  the  Central  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  as  one 
unified  transportation  system  was  a  practical  necessity 
for  the  welfare  of  the  California  shippers.  The  State  Com- 
mission reminded  Mr.  Beck  that  this  expression  conformed 
with  the  views  of  the  California  Commission  on  an  earlier 
occasion  and  asked  him  for  such  statement  as  he  was 
free  to  give  concerning  how  far  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
California  Commission  toward  a  properly  authorized  con- 
solidation of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  would 
be  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  government. 

These  telegrams  elicited  the  information  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  postponed  the  issuance  of  a  decree  for 
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sixty  days  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion for  rehearing.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  this  appli- 
cation was  filed  before  the  time  limit  had  expired  and  is  now 
pending.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  replied 
that  no  action  had  been  taken,  that  none  would  be  taken 
except  after  public  hearings,  and  that,  when  taken,  action 
would  be  based  upon  the  facts  brought  out  in  such  hearings. 

On  June  2  the  California  Commission  wired  the  Railroad 
or  Public  Service  commissions  of  Oregon,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  of  Washington  suggesting  that  a  conference 
be  held  in  San  Francisco.  The  conference  was  to  be  held 
by  the  representatives  of  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Cali- 
fornia as  the  states  most  interested,  but  the  other  states 
were  asked  to  participate  if  they  felt  that  their  interests 
were  sufficiently  affected.  Not  all  the  commissions  replied 
favorably.  Texas  was  not  able  to  see  that  she  was  enough 
concerned  to  justify  sending  a  representative.  The  Oregon 
Commission  declined  to  attend  on  the  ground  that  opinion 
in  that  state  was  divided  as  to  the  ultimate  effects  of 
separation  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Western  and  southern  Oregon  were  opposed  to  segregation; 
Portland  and  eastern  Oregon  were  apparently  favorable. 
New  Mexico  refused  to  send  a  representative,  but  declared 
against  separation.  In  the  end,  representatives  of  Arizona, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  California  gathered  on  June  19  and  20. 

Little  came  from  the  meeting.  The  State  Commissioners 
except  those  from  California  were  poorly  informed  and 
those  from  Nevada  and  Utah  were  perhaps  slightly  sus- 
picious. They  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  true  that 
unmerger  would  injure  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  by 
diverting  freight  from  the  southern  to  the  central  route 
without  at  the  same  time  presenting  a  possibility  of  gain 
to  the  central  states  by  an  increased  traffic  within  their 
jurisdiction.  In  the  end  the  representatives  of  Arizona  and 
California  agreed  upon  a  message  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  asking  that  the  hearings  upon  the  subject  of 
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consolidation  in  western  territory  be  given  precedence  over 
hearings  upon  the  same  subject  in  the  southeast.  To  this 
wire  the  name  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  New  Mexico 
was  signed  under  telegraphic  authority. 

Properly  enough,  the  State  Railroad  Commission  has 
taken  no  part  in  the  public  consideration  of  the  unmerger 
proceedings  since  its  telegram  of  June  20.  The  protagonists 
in  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  have  been  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  California  Development  Association  upon  the  one 
side,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  upon  the  other.  The 
Development  Association  is  a  state-wide  institution,  inter- 
ested in  agricultural  and  commercial  matters,  and  more  or 
less  affiliated  with  local  chambers  of  commerce  in  different 
parts  of  the  state.  The  manager  of  the  Association  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Both  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  two  commercial  organizations  mentioned  have  circu- 
lated a  good  deal  of  literature,  and  have  sought  by  this 
means,  as  well  as  through  public  addresses  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, to  encourage  opposition  to  the  separation  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany. The  leaders  in  the  agitation  upon  this  side  have  been 
Max  Thelen,  one-time  chairman  of  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  and  now  employed  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
as  special  counsel,  and  Robert  Newton  Lynch,  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.  On  the  other 
side,  the  brunt  of  the  work  has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Fred  Athearn,  of  counsel  for  the  Union  Pacific. 

The  Union  Pacific,  like  its  antagonists,  has  circulated 
literature  and  has  been  frequently  represented  at  public 
gatherings.  It  takes  the  position  that  it  is  willing  to  purchase 
the  Central  Pacific  Railway  upon  fair  terms,  if  the  company 
is  separated  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  its 
owners  are  willing  to  sell,  but  contends  that  such  a  purchase 
is  in  no  way  a  necessary  or  an  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
proceedings.  It  desires,  however,  to  see  the  Central  Pacific 
dissociated  from  the  Southern  Pacific  in  the  hope  that  such 
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a  change  in  organization  may  enable  the  Union  Pacific  to 
do  business  more  freely  in  northern  and  central  California. 
Emphasis  is  naturally  laid  upon  the  public  advantages  which 
it  is  said  would  follow  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
line  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco  Bay.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Union  Pacific  holds  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  spoken, 
and  that  it  is  for  California  to  obey. 

The  Southern  Pacific  and  the  two  commercial  organiza- 
tions before  referred  to  have  been  persistent  in  provoking 
and  collecting  expressions  of  opinion  hostile  to  unmerger 
in  the  expectation  that  the  final  decision  in  the  matter  will 
lie  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  this 
body  will  be  influenced  in  its  views  of  public  policy  by  the 
judgment  of  shippers  in  the  west.  As  between  the  Union 
Pacific  and  its  opponents,  the  advantage  up  to  the  present 
time  lies  with  the  latter.  The  views  of  the  California  press 
are  not  unanimous,  but  chambers  of  commerce  throughout 
the  state,  public  officials,  and  most  of  the  large  shippers 
who  have  placed  themselves  on  record  have  indicated  their 
disapproval  of  a  separation  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  properties. 

Both  sides  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  controversy 
over  the  Central  Pacific  unmerger  has  become  bitter  upon 
the  Pacific  Coast.  It  seems  to  an  outsider  that  it  would 
have  been  better  policy  on  the  part  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  June,  1922,  to  have  encouraged 
the  presentation  of  arguments  both  for  and  against  the 
unmerging  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads 
before  finally  declaring  its  position  with  respect  to  the  merger 
controversy.  This  would  have  prevented  charges  that  the 
Chamber  was  incorrectly  representing  itself  as  having  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  pending  question  whereas  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  had  heard  only  one  side.  Moreover,  it  is  possible 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber  might  have  received  a  little 
less  unqualified  expression  had  the  Chamber  considered  the 
merger  question  anew  in  the  light  of  changed  conditions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chamber  takes  the  position  that  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  company  most  interested  in  arguing  in 
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favor  of  the  separation  of  the  Ogden  line  from  the  rest 'of 
the  Southern  Pacific  system,  has  no  standing  to  discuss 
the  question,  although  the  Southern  Pacific,  equally 
interested  in  a  selfish  way,  is  encouraged  to  present  its  case, 
apparently  upon  the  ground  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  a 
local  company  whose  interests  can  be  assumed  to  be  those 
of  the  state,  while  the  Union  Pacific  is  a  foreign  corporation, 
whose  intrusion  into  a  domestic  question  is  to  be  resented. 
Undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  weight,  under  any  conditions,  as  an  opinion, 
but  its  arguments  would  be  received  with  more  confidence 
if  not  presented  solely  from  an  ex  parte  standpoint. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  charges  that  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  improperly  influenced, 
that  it  is  inconsistent,  and  uninformed,  that  it  has  employed 
improper  methods  in  influencing  public  opinion,  or  that  it  is 
advocating  resistance  to  a  Supreme  Court  decree,  have  no 
foundation.  The  Chamber  did  assent  in  1913  to  a  separation 
of  the  Central  Pacific  from  the  Southern  Pacific,  but  the 
record  is  clear  that  this  assent,  like  that  of  the  State  Railroad 
Commission,  was  given  subject  to  certain  conditions  which 
are  not  now  present,  and  under  a  pressure  which  made  it 
seem  best  to  suspend  an  opposition  no  less  real  because 
temporarily  set  aside.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  business 
men  of  San  Francisco  should  not  today  endeavor  to  con- 
solidate public  opinion  in  the  merger  controversy  on  any 
side  which  they  see  fit  to  adopt.  The  correctness  of  the  view 
which  they  take  is  a  subject  for  discussion,  but  their  right 
to  take  it  is  not  to  be  questioned.  So  far  as  the  methods  of 
the  Chamber  go,  they  have  been  vigorous  and  partisan, 
but  the  writer  has  seen  no  evidence  that  they  were  not 
entirely  proper  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  which  the 
managers  of  the  Chamber  had  in  mind. 

Great  as  has  been  the  activity  of  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  California  Development  Associa- 
tion, the  backbone  of  the  opposition  to  the  transfer  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railway  to  Union  Pacific  control  is  to  be  found  in 
the  stiff  resistance  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  itself. 
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This  company  does  not  wish  to  be  made  smaller  or  less 
powerful.  It  does  not  want  its  mileage  reduced  from  11,000 
miles  to  9,000  miles,  nor  its  earnings  cut  from  $269,000,000 
to  $201,000,000.  It  does  not  want  to  meet  competition 
at  a  number  of  new  points,  and  it  does  not  want,  above  all, 
to  strengthen  its  greatest  rival.  There  is,  in  the  last  motive 
sentiment,  as  well  as  reason,  especially  as  regards  employees 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  who  may  be  affected  by  the  change. 
Southern  Pacific  men  are  proud  of  their  company,  and  loth 
to  sever  their  connection  with  it.  They  particularly  object 
to  becoming  a  part  of  the  Union  Pacific  system — an  organi- 
zation which  they  sometimes  dislike  and  have  long  pro- 
fessionally opposed. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  been  able  to  command  the 
support  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
apparently  because  it  has  convinced  the  leaders  of  this 
Chamber  that  the  break-up  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system 
of  gathering  lines  in  California  would  disorganize  the  rail- 
road service  of  the  state.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
disturbing  effect  upon  railroad  service  of  unmerging  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  been  much  exaggerated,  but  this  view 
is  not  held  by  business  men  in  San  Francisco.  The  Southern 
Pacific  has  also  been  aided  in  its  approach  to  western  ship- 
ping organizations  by  the  argument  that  its  lines  are  mainly 
located  in  the  west,  that  it  is  associated  with,  if  not  owned 
by  western  capital,  and  that  it  is  easily  subject  to  western 
control.  Mention  is  made  of  the  company's  special  skill 
in  handling  certain  western  products,  such  as  lumber. 
Times  and  opinions  change,  and  people  forget  that  the  same 
Southern  Pacific  that  is  so  warmly  defended  by  San  Fran- 
cisco business  men  was  formerly  attacked  as  a  Kentucky 
corporation,  controlled  by  Wall  street,  and  anxious  to  reap 
a  maximum  profit  from  the  trade  of  California. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  likely  also  to  have  the  general 
support  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission,  both  because 
of  the  Commission's  former  position  upon  the  question  of 
the  transfer  of  the  Central  Pacific  to  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  because  the  State  Commission  is  officially  opposed  to 
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a  policy  of  encouraging  competition  and  in  favor  of  a  policy 
of  regulated  monoply.  The  question  at  issue  is  not  properly 
that  of  competition  versus  monoply,  for  the  case  at  bar 
arises  under  two  federal  statutes,  both  of  which  are  based 
upon  the  competitive  principle,  but  the  Commission's 
attitude  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  related  question, 
which  it  may  feel  is  involved.  The  Commission  will  also, 
of  course,  form  an  opinion  upon  the  practical  issues  which 
are  raised. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  subsequently  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  Southern  Pacific  unmerger 
case  or  in  the  application  for  permission  to  reconsolidate  the 
Central  and  Southern  Pacific  systems,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  general  conduct  of  railroad  business  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  going  to  be  greatly  changed.  If  the  Southern 
Pacific  wins  its  case,  matters  will  go  on  as  before  except  for 
the  liquidation  of  pledges  which  the  company  has  made 
in  order  to  secure  support.  If  the  Central  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  are  separated,  then  traffic  will  continue  to 
move  smoothly  from  points  of  origin  to  points  of  destination, 
at  no  higher  rates,  and  probably  at  no  slower  speeds  than 
before,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  routes  which  traffic  will 
follow  will  in  most  cases  continue  to  be  determined  by  the 
shipper,  controlled  by  a  variety  of  considerations,  of  which 
the  ownership  of  the  California  railroad  system  will  be  only 
one.  This  is  of  course  a  conclusion  from  the  evidence,  but 
it  is  one  which  the  writer  is  convinced  is  justified.  Apart 
from  railroad  conditions,  there  is  too  much  automobile 
competition  in  California  to  permit  of  any  considerable 
change  in  local  service  or  rates,  and  there  is  too  much  inter- 
coastal  water  competition  to  admit  of  the  possibility  that 
the  charges  for  through  service  will  be  increased.  Operating 
arrangements  present  no  peculiar  difficulty,  and  with 
reasonable  good  will  on  both  sides  satisfactory  adjustments 
can  be  worked  out. 
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The  writer  is  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  the  Central  Pacific 
to  the  Union  Pacific,  because  he  believes  that  transconti- 
nental routes  should  be  operated  as  units.  They  perform 
the  functions  of  a  bridge  between  termini  far  more  than  do 
railroads  in  more  evenly  settled  eastern  communities,  and 
just  as  it  is  undesirable  for  one-half  of  a  bridge  to  be  owned 
by  one  party  and  the  other  half  by  another  party,  so  it  is 
undesirable  for  one-half  of  the  Ogden  route  to  be  owned 
by  one  railroad  company  and  the  other  half  by  another 
railroad  company.  The  reasons  of  inconvenience  which  are 
presented  to  justify  the  continued  common  control  of  gath- 
ering lines  in  California  seem  to  him  to  apply  with  even  more 
force  to  the  common  management  of  what  should  be  a 
continuous  line  at  least  from  Omaha  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  writer  is  also  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  the  Central 
Pacific  to  the  Union  Pacific  because  he  believes  that  this 
change  would  lead  in  the  long  run  to  a  better  physical 
development  of  the  Ogden  route,  and  to  a  more  rapid,  and 
perhaps  a  cheaper  movement  over  this  line.  This  is  what 
would  be  meant  by  increased  competition  over  the  central 
route.  Whether  or  not  rates  would  be  reduced,  there  would 
be  rivalry  in  solicitation,  in  service,  in  supplying  cars,  in 
searching  out  and  in  settling  claims,  in  promptness  of 
delivery,  in  the  personality  of  the  individual  representatives 
of  the  different  roads,  and  in  courtesy  in  dealing  with  the 
public. 

In  the  long  run,  there  cannot  be  satisfactory  conditions 
of  competition  by  way  of  the  central  route  so  long  as  one-half 
of  it  is  directed  by  a  company  which  would  send  traffic 
another  way  if  the  opportunity  should  present  itself.  This 
simple  fact  makes  arguments  that  traffic  can,  will,  and  must 
move  at  a  maximum  via  Omaha  even  if  conditions  of  control 
remain  as  at  present,  seem  theoretical  and  at  best  of  but 
temporary  application.  The  writer  does  not  believe  that 
the  right  to  route  can  sufficiently  protect  the  shipper  against 
a  settled  railroad  policy.    Not  even  regulation  is  effective 
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to  this  end,  for  while  regulation  can  standardize  railroad 
practice,  it  requires  competition  to  improve  that  practice. 
Only  the  steady  pressure  of  self-interest  can  be  relied  upon 
to  secure  the  greatest  possible  development  and  utilization 
of  California's  principal  connection  with  the  east. 

Finally,  the  writer  supports  the  unmerger  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  because  it  appears  to  him  that  to  separate  the  two 
companies  is  to  comply  with  the  direction  of  the  law.  On 
the  one  hand,  such  action  clearly  conforms  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Anti-Trust  Act  has  not  been  repealed, 
statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  consolidation  of  the  two  halves  of  the  central 
Ogden  route  into  a  single  system  meets  the  tests  laid  down  by 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  as  a  guide  to  the  action  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  administering  the 
consolidation  provisions  of  the  law.  It  constitutes,  that  is 
to  say,  a  step  in  the  creation  of  a  limited  number  of  railway 
systems  which  can  survive  upon  a  common  basis  of  rates, 
it  leaves  open  existing  channels  of  trade,  and  it  preserves 
competition — a  fundamental  policy  upon  the  soundness  of 
which  the  law  insists.  While  the  subject  is  eminently  one 
upon  which  honest  men  may  differ,  the  writer  sees  nothing 
in  the  objections  raised  to  the  unmerger  which  outweigh 
the  merits  of  the  plan,  and  nothing  in  the  alternatives  sug- 
gested which  are  equally  adapted  to  secure  the  same  result. 
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BRITISH    AMBASSADOR  TO   THE    UNITED   STATES 


The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  address  which 
I  purpose  to  deliver  to  you  today  may  be  summed  up  in 
this:  To  Discuss  Some  of  the  Effects  of  Increasing  Scientific 
Knowledge  upon  Constitutional  Government.  I  imagine 
there  is  no  subject  of  human  interest  that  is  attracting  so 
much  attention  throughout  the  world  at  the  present  time 
as  the  subject  of  constitutional  government.  In  every 
democratic  country,  whether  the  form  of  government  be 
republican  or  monarchial,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  persons 
who  seriously  question  some  important  part  of  the  machinery 
of  government,  a  machinery  which  is  evolved  to  give  effect 
to  the  democratic  theory  of  government.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  inevitable  and  proper  criticism  of  the  government  of  the 
day  by  the  opposition — that  goes  on  in  every  democratic 
country,  that  is  an  integral  part  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. Rather  I  would  refer  to  that  other  form  of  criticism, 
sometimes  quite  without  expression  in  words,  but  expressed 
far  more  potently  by  act.  There  are  in  every  country  people 
who  disobey  or  break  or  ignore  some  law — not  members 
of  the  criminal  class,  but  persons  of  high  standing  in  society. 
That  is  the  most  bitter  form  of  criticism  which  it  is  possible 
for  any  citizen  to  make  in  regard  to  the  form  of  government 
under  which  he  lives. 

Quite  apart  from  that,  there  is  a  class  of  individuals 
represented  more  or  less  in  every  democratic  country,  which 
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wishes  to  destroy  the  existing  forms  and  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  replace  the  democratic  theory  by  some  other 
theory.  Again,  and  in  addition  to  these,  we  have  in  every 
country  democratically  governed  individuals  who  give  lip 
service  to  the  democratic  theory  of  government,  but  who 
wish  to  see  great  and  profound  changes  made  in  the  system 
of  government  under  which  they  live. 

These  are  symptoms  of  some  profound  disorder  in  the 
body  politic.  They  are  not  confined  to  any  nation  or  to  any 
race  of  men.  They  seem  to  exist  with  different  acuteness  in 
every  community  that  has  adopted  the  democratic  form  of 
government.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  great  questioning  of 
the  form  of  government  in  which  power  is  all  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  people — people  who,  under  constitutional 
methods,  can  make  what  alterations  they  like  in  the  laws 
and  in  the  administration  of  their  country?  Everywhere 
there  are  minds  hard  at  work  considering,  discussing, 
thinking  in  regard  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland  has  recently  published  a  small 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  Can  We  Save  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment?" I  would  hardly  be  as  pessimistic — I  do  not  think 
constitutional  government  has  any  necessity  of  being  saved 
from  extinction.  But  inside  that  pamphlet  I  find  two 
paragraphs  which  I  wish  to  quote.  Mr.  Ireland  writes  as 
follows : 

The  plain  fact  is  that  constitutionalists  in  every  country 
have  been  issuing  and  constantly  renewing,  for  more  than  100 
years,  promissory  notes  for  human  betterment,  and  that  the 
further  renewal  of  these  notes  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult. During  the  past  century,  there  has  occurred  a  continuous 
and  notable  improvement  in  the  general  conditions  of  human 
life,  in  food,  in  housing,  in  clothing,  in  transportation,  in 
surgery,  in  medicine,  in  methods  of  communication  between 
man  and  man.  The  health,  convenience,  comfort  and  luxury 
of  the  people  have  been  served  with  an  ever-increasing  measure 
of  efficiency.  It  is  of  government  alone  that  it  can  be  said 
that  its  practise  is  no  closer  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
operates  than  would  be  the  medical  practise  of  a  physician 
who  should  today  prescribe  the  king's  touch  for  scrofula. 
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So  much  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Ireland's  pamphlet. 
And  with  a  large  part  of  what  he  says,  I  think  most  will  be 
in  agreement.  But  if  I  may  venture  upon  a  criticism,  I  think 
that  this  passage  overlooks  the  fact  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  notable  improvements  which  Mr.  Ireland 
enumerates  was  only  made  possible  by  the  action  of  govern- 
ment working  through  the  appropriate  constitutional 
machinery.  The  very  fact  that  such  a  criticism  as  I  have 
just  read  is  possible,  is  evidence  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
fact:  that  the  governments  in  democratic  countries,  in  all 
countries,  are  becoming  less  venerated,  because,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  very  matters  which  have  done  so  much  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  of  human  life,  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  government  have  so  obviously 
lagged  behind,  and  have  had  to  be  prodded,  if  I  may  use  that 
word,  into  activity  by  the  instructed  opinion  of  the  day. 
In  other  words,  the  very  governments  to  whom  the  peoples 
instinctively  look  for  leadership  have  had  to  follow,  had  to 
take  guidance  from  those  who,  in  the  public  view,  should 
have  been  their  followers. 

The  result  is  that  now,  even  if  governments  be  right  in 
their  decisions  to  act  or  to  remain  inactive,  their  prestige 
has  diminished.  And  why?  Because  in  connection  with 
those  very  activities,  the  government  which  had  to  act 
to  alleviate  human  conditions,  or  rather  the  men  who 
constituted  the  government,  were  hopelessly  behind  the 
instructed,  scientific  thought  of  the  medical,  the  engineer- 
ing, and  the  other  professions  concerned.  The  push  has 
been  obviously  coming  from  without,  and  experts  have 
increasingly  been  the  obvious  agents  to  effect  the  betterment. 

Every  democratic  country  has  had,  still  has,  and  I  hope 
always  will  have,  in  its  governing  bodies,  a  large  number  of 
lawyers.  It  is  the  one  profession  that  has  been  represented 
fully  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation.  But  you  will  go  far  to 
find  the  country  in  which  the  best  medical  minds,  the  best 
engineering  minds,  the  best  scientific  minds,  are  taking 
adequate  part  in  national  government,  directing,  as  respon- 
sible cabinet  officers  and  responsible  legislators. 
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Just  think  for  a  moment  what  that  means.  Modern 
democratic  government,  as  you  know,  takes  its  origin 
from  England.  Earlier  attempts  had  failed  or  were  failing 
when,  in  the  18th  century,  the  modern  machinery  of  con- 
stitutional government  was  created,  almost  by  accident, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  difficult  time.  At  that  time  the 
section  of  the  English  people  that  had  actively  interested 
itself  in  the  detail  of  government  was,  as  a  whole,  well 
schooled  in  the  English  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  the  better  educated  merely  added  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures  and  the  prayers  that  super- 
structure which  was  regarded  as  the  education  befitting  a 
gentleman — the  classics,  Latin  and  Greek,  a  little  more 
reading,  a  little  more  writing,  but  substantially  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  in  rare,  exceptional  cases  some  mathematics. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  these  constitutional  forms  of 
government  were  evolved  among  a  people  which  thought 
homogeneously.  The  world  was  made  in  six  days,  and 
everything  followed  on  from  that  strictly  in  accordance 
with  Bible  teachings.  The  whole  basis  of  constitutional 
government  was  the  Christian  ethic.  And,  so  long  as  there 
was  the  homogeneous  basis  of  thought,  the  prestige  of  the 
government  in  the  abstract  was  secure.  However  ineffective 
or  corrupt  the  actual  government  might  be,  it  was  merely 
a  bad  government  that  the  people  had — government  was  not 
bad. 

Then  science  came  in,  and  out  of  that  has  arisen  the 
extraordinary  diversity  of  thought,  of  opinion,  of  belief, 
which  is  characteristic  of  our  modern  life.  The  great  part 
of  the  development  of  that  thought,  of  that  opinion,  of  that 
belief,  has  been  going  on  outside  the  body  of  men  concerned 
with  the  actual  working  of  the  government  machine.  It  is 
the  coming  of  science,  the  development  of  human  knowledge, 
the  broadening  and  the  deepening  of  human  understanding 
of  the  conditions  of  life  upon  the  planet  that  has  produced, 
that  is  producing,  this  questioning  of  which  I  spoke  in  the 
opening  sentences.  It  is  science  which  is  the  great  disturber. 
It  is  science  which  has  improved  the  human  lot  and  human 
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conditions  of  life  in  a  material  sense.  The  government,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  active  in  such  matters,  has  acted  at  the  instiga- 
tion and  under  the  pressure  of  an  instructed  public  opinion. 

The  power  which  knowledge  gives  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
manifested  in  these  days  in  the  formal,  official  action  of  the 
country.  Part  of  the  knowledge  that  is  required  is  there.  It  is 
the  incomplete  representation  of  knowledge  in  the  govern- 
ment, in  every  government  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  one 
of  the  great  disturbing  factors  of  the  present  time.  And 
the  universities  at  the  present  moment,  throughout  the 
whole  world,  are  adding,  adding,  adding,  to  the  number  of 
individuals  who  have  scientific  knowledge  and  who  have 
passed  through  that  mental  earthquake  which  every 
student  who  is  ever  going  to  do  anything  passes  through 
while  he  is  at  the  university.  And  from  the  universities 
and  those  who  have  passed  through  them,  all  over  the 
world  at  the  present  moment  is  arising  questioning 
with  regard  to  the  form  of  government,  questioning  with 
regard  to  the  form  of  social  organization,  questioning  with 
regard  to  everything  of  which  the  mind  can  take  hold. 
And  that  is  right.  But  we  want  to  know,  when  we  are 
questioning  in  that  way,  what  we  are  questioning,  what 
is  the  thing  definitely  which  is  under  examination.  When 
the  student  mind,  whether  it  be  of  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dent or  the  older  person  who  remains  a  student  with  a  youth- 
ful mentality,  turns  to  question  government,  that  mind 
should  realize  that  it  is  a  profoundly  difficult  thing  of  which 
to  grasp  the  intricacies;  that  at  its  very  beginning  it  is  based 
upon  a  Christian  ethical  belief,  and  a  Christian  practice, 
form,  and  machinery  of  government,  which  we  have,  which 
you  have.  But  let  them  also  remember  that  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  that  form  of  government  is  not 
working  smoothly  at  the  present  time  because  it  is  not 
representative,  in  the  men  which  constitute  the  effective 
parts,  of  the  best  knowledge  and  the  best  thought  of  its  day. 

The  problem  is  this:  how  to  get  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment to  work  smoothly,  easily,  and  effectively.  It  is  working, 
but  with  creakings  and  groanings. 
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It  is  perfectly  appalling  to  take,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  take,  the  figures  with  regard  to  death  rates,  drawn  from 
different  countries,  different  continents,  different  climates, 
and  to  see  how  in  one  continent,  one  climate,  certain  condi- 
tions are  not  good,  by  nature,  but  how  human  energy  has 
produced  conditions  of  health  and  physical  well-being. 
In  another  place,  far  more  richly  endowed  by  nature,  where 
conditions  should  make  for  health,  the  death  rate  is  higher, 
the  sickness  rate  really  a  disgrace  to  the  community.  And 
apparently  everybody  in  that  second  place  is  quite  happy, 
because  they  have  just  got  an  election  over,  and  the  old  gang 
back  safely  in  power.  It  is  a  question  of  government,  the 
question  of  health,  a  pure  question  of  the  application  of 
knowledge  to  the  conditions  which  have  to  be  met.  And  as 
you  turn  from  one  city  to  another,  you  see  a  crime  rate  that 
in  one  great  city  is  almost  negligible,  while  another  great 
city  suggests  that  the  conditions  which  we  read  about  in  the 
middle  ages  were  comparatively  peaceful  and  human  life 
secure.  That  is  not  an  exaggeration  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
cities  of  the  world  in  democratic  countries.  Why?  Because 
government  is  not  applying  scientific  methods  to  the  study 
of  its  own  activities,  because  most  of  the  men  who  are 
engaged  in  government  do  not  know  what  the  scientific 
method  is.  And  that  is  not  an  exaggeration  of  the  ordinary 
local  governmental  machine  in  countries,  particularly  my 
own  country,  where  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
it.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  exaggeration  in  other  countries. 
The  first  thing  I  believe  we  of  this  generation,  and  you,  the 
student  body  that  is  going  on  to  form  the  immediately  suc- 
ceeding generation,  of  active  men  and  women  in  public  life, 
have  got  to  do  is  to  get  down  to  a  comparative  study  of  the 
effect  of  government,  a  study  not  carried  out  by  the  govern- 
ment itself,  for  no  government  ever  likes,  naturally,  to 
publish  full  information  about  its  failures — but  carried  on 
outside  of  government.  There  are  countries  now  where  pub- 
lic health  work  is  being  well  done.  The  greatest  triumph  of 
all  was  achieved  by  that  great  American  administrator, 
General  Gorgas,  in  his  work  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone. 
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There  you  have  a  great  example  of  public  health  adminis- 
tration effectively  done.  You  have  other  districts  where  it 
is  not  done  at  all.  And  what  we  need,  I  believe,  is  what  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Ireland,  whom  I  quoted  a  few  moments 
ago — a  real  organization  to  investigate  the  effect  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  when  you  are  not 
interested  really  in  the  results  of  your  investigation,  but 
make  a  pure  scientific  approach.  You  can  take  a  town,  you 
can  take  a  country,  you  can  take  all  the  vital  statistics  about 
it,  you  can  take  questions  of  development  of  its  natural 
resources,  you  can  work  out  a  very  clear  picture,  with  regard 
to  what  is  going  on  in  that  country;  and  I  believe  we  need 
some  such  investigation  to  help  to  make  democratic 
government  secure  and  stable,  as  it  must  be  made  secure 
and  stable.  We  really  need  a  great  international  body, 
formed  entirely  outside  the  governments  and  quite  unofficial, 
to  study  government  from  a  purely  comparative  point  of 
view,  and  to  publish  the  facts  that  it  discovers.  It  would 
need  to  be  international,  and  it  would  need  to  be  absolutely 
unofficial.  Some  such  machine  will  be  necessary  before  any 
country  can  be  certain  that  it  knows  about  the  condition  of 
government  in  other  countries  and  knows  how  its  own  gov- 
ernment stands.  Only  through  some  widespread,  compre- 
hensive examination  of  government  will  it  be  possible  to 
bring  the  scientific  spirit  into  government,  into  checking  the 
results  of  government;  and  some  governments  at  the  present 
moment,  in  my  judgment,  if  shown  up  by  such  an  examina- 
tion, would  be  driven  helter  skelter  from  office  by  an  indig- 
nant population. 

But  not  only  have  we  got  to  do  that.  Here  in  this 
university  you  are  examples  of  a  great  rising  generation  of 
young  people,  trained  more  or  less  fully  in  scientific  subjects. 
Some  of  you  are  going  forward  into  lives  in  which  scientific 
knowledge  and  scientific  practice  will  be  the  very  daily  bread 
of  your  existence.  From  among  you,  not  now,  not  in  your 
student  period,  but  later  on,  when  experience  of  life  has 
come — and  from  others  who  are  now  like  you,  and  who  will 
then  be  like  you,  ought  to  come  the  due,  the  just,  and  the 
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proper  proportion  of  personnel  of  the  government  of  your 
own  country,  whether  you  be  Americans,  or,  as  many  of  you 
are  here,  British  subjects  from  different  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  or  from  other  countries.  We  will  never  get  real 
satisfactory  governing  bodies  until  we  have  got  the  best 
thought  in  each  of  the  great  scientific  lines  of  thought 
represented  effectively  in  them. 

I  have  sat,  the  only  man  who  could  lay  any  claim  to 
professional  experience  of  scientific  method,  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  British  Government,  discussing  matters  vitally 
concerned  with  public  health,  in  which  the  future  and  the 
health  of  millions  of  people  were  involved.  I  was  there  more 
or  less  by  an  accident — the  accident  of  war,  taking  me  out 
of  the  occupation  in  which  I  had  been,  throwing  me  into  an 
environment  which  I  had  never  dreamed  of  seeing.  Those 
questions  have  been  being  dealt  with  by  governments  for 
years.  Similar  questions  in  every  field  are  being  dealt  with 
by  the  government  of  every  great  country.  You,  the  rising 
young  men  and  women  of  science,  the  men  and  women  who 
are  coming  along,  will  have  to  do,  if  the  government  of  the 
country,  your  own  country,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  going 
to  be  more  effective  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  what  the 
older  men  in  science  have  almost  as  a  whole  failed  to  do — 
take  effective  interest  in  that  part  of  their  life's  responsi- 
bility which  is  concerned  with  the  government  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belong. 

Scientific  men,  as  I  know  them  throughout  the  world, 
seem,  as  a  rule,  to  constitute  themselves  the  candid  friends 
of  the  men  who  are  trying  to  do  the  work,  or  else  to  be  the 
organizers  behind  simple  movements  to  try  to  push  some 
reform  through.  But  where,  in  what  country,  do  you  find 
the  leaders  themselves  effective,  taking  their  day  to  day 
share  in  the  work  of  the  country,  the  government  of  the 
country?  They  are  too  absorbed  in  the  library,  too  absorbed 
in  teaching,  too  absorbed  in  the  work  of  their  profession. 

It  is  a  different  approach  to  government  that  is  required 
from  the  men  who  have  the  scientific  knowledge. 
They   are   members   of  the   great   governing  body  of  the 
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democratic  countries.  They  share  the  responsibility,  and 
they  bear  that  share  so  lightly  that  many  I  have  spoken  to, 
many  I  have  known  well,  tell  me  they  take  no  interest,  none 
whatever,  in  the  actual  detail  of  government,  and  they 
expect  the  government  to  go  on !  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  wrong  with  government  at  the  present  time  in  the 
democratic  countries — that  outside  the  body  of  effectively 
interested  persons,  there  is  a  great  reservoir  of  modern 
knowledge,  and  that  great  reservoir  is  not  effectively  touched. 
But  apart  from  that,  there  is  a  thing  that  matters  more 
than  all  that  I  have  spoken  of.  At  the  very  basis  of  our 
constitutional  government,  as  I  have  already  said,  there 
lies  an  assumption  that  the  minds  of  men  are  in  fairly  homo- 
geneous agreement  on,  at  all  events,  the  simple  ethical 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  social  conduct  and  the  family 
relation.  That  assumption  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  governing 
machines  as  they  were  constructed  by  our  forefathers  and 
have  come  down  to  us.  I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
other  ethical  systems  could  not  have  been  used  just  as 
effectively  for  the  construction  of  other  forms  of  governing 
machinery,  which  might  have  been  constitutional.  But  I 
do  suggest  that  the  particular  form  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  has  been  adopted  by  the  various  countries  of 
the  world  which  have  adopted  a  constitutional  form  of 
government  is  based  upon  a  supposition  and  an  assumption 
that  Christian  ethical  principles  are  accepted  by  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  forming  the  countries  and  being 
voters  in  the  countries.  That  is  the  homogeneous  basis. 
We  have  got  to  get  back  to  a  homogeneous  thought  with 
regard  to  those  simple  questions,  questions  of  right  and  of 
wrong  as  they  affect  the  individual's  life  and  the  individual's 
relationship  to  other  individuals  in  the  country.  There  we 
move  altogether  outside  the  sphere  in  which  science  can 
help;  in  which,  in  fact,  science  has  been  the  great  disturber 
and  the  great  explosive.  Without  a  reestablishment  of  such 
a  basis,  we  can  not  get  a  perfectly-working  system  of 
government. 
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So  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  these  three  features 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  science  upon  constitutional 
government  as  we  now  know  it:  First,  that  constitutional 
government  is  suffering  at  the  present  moment  through  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  longer  a  homogeneous,  basal  training 
of  the  people  who  are  the  voters,  a  homogeneous,  basal 
training  such  as  existed  at  the  time  that  constitutional 
government  was  evolved  in  the  form  in  which  we  know  it. 
Next,  we  have  got  to  realize  that  government  itself  is  capable 
of  detailed,  scientific  study  by  persons  quite  uninterested 
in  the  future  of  political  parties.  And  then  we  have  the  third 
thing,  the  fact  that  the  scientific  man  has  perhaps,  especially 
among  citizens  of  the  cities,  left  government  altogether  on 
one  side,  kept  it  out  of  his  thoughts;  has  in  the  main,  with 
brilliant  exceptions,  let  the  question  of  government  slide 
by  on  one  side.  To  you,  the  young  men  and  the  young 
women  in  this  great  and  famous  university,  I  would  like 
to  say  this,  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  saying  it  to 
other  groups  of  young  people  throughout  this  country  and 
throughout  Canada  and  in  England  and  Scotland:  You  are 
the  people  who  are  going  to  be  responsible  for  carrying  on 
constitutional  government,  or  for  letting  it  fall  with  a 
crash.  In  some  countries  which  one  can  think  of,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  much  more  required  to  let  it  come  down 
with  a  crash.  Other  great  countries,  like  this,  like  my  own, 
are  perfectly  stable,  so  far  as  one  can  see.  But  it  is  not 
working  well;  and  you  have  got  to  make  it  work  better  than 
it  has  been  doing.  You  are  a  great  company,  not  isolated 
in  this  university,  not  isolated  in  the  universities  of  the 
United  States,  of  young  university  men  and  women  who 
have  fellows  in  every  country,  speaking  every  tongue,  and 
who  are  all  fundamentally  interested  in  the  same  thing. 
After  all,  apart  from  considerations  of  one's  own  daily 
bread,  every  generous-hearted  young  person  wishes  to  do 
something  to  make  the  world  better  than  he  found  it.  And 
you,  this  great  company  of  rising  people  of  the  post-war 
generation,  people  whose  minds  have  not  been  plowed 
through  by  the  responsibilities  of  the  war — you   are   the 
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people  who  can  take  up  this  work  of  studying  government 
as  a  matter  of  scientific  observation.  You  are  the  generation 
of  rising,  scientific  people  who  can  contribute  effectively  and 
directly  to  the  scientific  thought  of  your  day  toward  the 
governments  of  which  some  of  you  ought  to  form  part. 
Behind  them,  about  them,  by  them,  all  around  them,  there 
stands  now,  as  there  stood  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  constitutional  government,  as  there  will  stand  forever, 
this:  that  the  constitutional  government  that  we  know  cares 
nothing  for  the  sects,  cares  nothing  for  the  minor  divisions 
of  religion;  but  it  assumes  at  the  very  basis  of  everything 
the  widespread,  the  practical,  the  universal  understanding 
of  right  and  wrong  as  defined  by  the  Christian  ethic. 
Without  that,  the  foundation  of  constitutional  government, 
whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  be  what  it  was  and  what  it  is 
intended  to  be. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

PROFESSOR'S  WIFE? 


DOROTHY    HART    BRUCE 

In  collaboration  with 

MARY  WOODLE  ADAMS  KATHERINE  S.   LINFORTH 

AMELIA  S.  ALLEN  GRACE   MONTGOMERY 

MATTIE    ZANDER   BELL  RUTH  PETERSSON 

MAY  CHASE  FREEBORN  KATHLEEN  D.  TOLMAN 


In  the  April  (1922)  Chronicle  President  Barrows  outlines 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  reasonable  scheme  of  advancement 
in  rank  and  salary  from  an  instructorship  to  a  full  pro- 
fessorship at  the  University  of  California.  Under  this 
scheme,  according  to  President  Barrows,  a  man  can,  while 
he  is  still  an  instructor,  if  he  works  hard  and  does  without 
travel  and  all  other  luxuries,  marry,  provide  for  the  birth 
of  one  or  more  children,  add  every  few  weeks  a  new  book 
to  his  library,  subscribe  to  learned  publications,  and  be  free 
from  the  "anguish  and  humiliation  of  debt."  As  time 
goes  on,  he  can  have,  if  he  is  successful  in  his  work,  the 
"assurance  that  his  income  will  augment  steadily  with  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  his  family  and  the  needs  of  his  own 
growth."  He  is  allowed  to  increase  his  income  by  extra 
work  within  or  outside  of  the  university;  he  has  long  summer 
vacations  which  he  can  use  for  rest,  for  research,  for  writing, 
or  for  extra  work  to  add  to  his  income;  he  has  sabbatical 
leaves;  he  has  leisure  for  research  during  semesters;  he  may 
expect  rapid  advancement  when  his  achievement  is  brilliant. 

If  these  alluring  prospects  are,  perhaps,  to  become  reali- 
ties for  the  man  who  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  California,  what,  in  fact,  are  the  prospects 
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of  this  man's  wife?  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
the  professor  marries  a  woman  more  or  less  of  his  own  kind; 
that  is,  a  woman  who  has  real  intellectual  or  artistic  inter- 
ests, often  one  who  is  capable  of  definite  artistic  or  intel- 
lectual achievement.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  will  marry  a  wo- 
man who  knows  nothing  of  music,  books,  and  pictures; 
who  has  not  education,  refinement,  and  good  taste.  It  may 
certainly  be  said  that  he  will  not  marry  a  woman  who  is  and 
wishes  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  good  cook,  housemaid, 
seamstress,  nurse,  and  washerwoman.  What  sort  of  life, 
then,  under  the  scheme  announced  in  the  Chronicle,  can  the 
professor  offer  to  the  woman  he  marries? 

Suppose  that  he  marries  and  accepts  a  position  as 
instructor  at  the  University  of  California  shortly  after  he 
receives  his  Ph.D.  In  probably  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  he  will  be  not  less  than  twenty-eight  years  old. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  a  man  can  or  ought  to  reach  a  doctor's 
degree  at  the  age  suggested  by  the  Chronicle  article; 
that  is,  at  twenty-five.  There  are  two  good  reasons 
for  the  delay.  In  the  first  place,  unless  the  expense 
of  his  training  is  entirely  borne  by  others,  he  must  spend  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  while  he  is  taking  his  degree 
in  teaching  or  other  work.  He  cannot  in  three  years  after 
graduation  prepare  satisfactorily  for  the  doctor's  examina- 
tion, write  his  thesis,  and  defray  any  large  part  of  his 
expenses.  Neither  can  he  under  these  circumstances  have 
the  period  of  study  in  Europe  that,  in  the  case  of  modern 
languages,  is  required  before  he  can  be  appointed  to  a 
university  position,  and  in  the  case  of  many  other  subjects 
greatly  increases  his  value  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  writer. 
If  he  borrows  money  in  order  to  shorten  his  time  of  prepara- 
tion by  two  or  three  years,  he  can  hardly  marry  until  this 
debt  has  been  paid.  In  the  graduate  schools  of  Yale, 
Harvard,  and  Columbia,  nearly  every  candidate  for  the 
Ph.D.  is  terching  or  has  taught — often  has  taught  for  a 
number  of  years — the  subject  on  which  he  is  preparing 
to  become  an  authority. 
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In  the  second  place,  some  actual  experience  in  teaching 
is  as  necessary  a  preliminary  to  his  academic  career  as  is  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  should  not  be 
committed,  through  having  spent  much  money,  much 
effort,  and  much  of  his  youth,  to  teaching  as  a  permanent 
occupation  until  he  has  had  a  real  opportunity  to  find 
out  very  surely  whether  he  likes  or  thoroughly  dislikes 
teaching,  and  whether  he  is  fit  or  thoroughly  unfit  to 
teach.  In  other  professions,  study  and  practice  seem  to  be 
more  closely  related;  in  general,  it  is  possible  to  tell  from 
the  study  whether  the  practice  will  be  interesting  or  im- 
possible. But  the  studies  for  the  Ph.D.  are  so  indirectly 
related  to  the  greater  part  of  the  work  an  instructor  or 
young  professor  has  to  do  that  knowledge  as  to  his  fitness 
for  teaching  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way  than  by  teaching. 
Most  departments  of  the  University  now  recognize  this  fact 
by  appointing  only  men  who  have  had  teaching  experience. 
It  is  unwise  and  undemocratic  to  expect  an  instructor  to 
have  his  degree  by  the  time  he  is  twenty-five.  Such  an 
expectation  would  not  bring  in  men  who  have  had  to  support 
themselves  or  men  who  have  learned  by  experience  anything 
of  the  very  difficult  business  of  teaching.  Ordinarily,  then, 
the  instructor  will  be  about  twenty-eight  when  he  has  his 
degree.  His  wife  will  be,  let  us  say,  two  years  younger.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  age  in  August,  1922,  of 
instructors  with  the  doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
California  was  thirty-two. 

Of  course,  many  couples  are  under  the  necessity  of 
at  least  helping  to  support  parents  or  other  relatives. 
It  is  hard  to  know  the  truth  in  these  matters;  people 
do  not  talk  about  them;  but  we  do  know  that  a 
large  number  of  faculty  men  are  contributing  heavily 
for  such  purposes.  In  one  department,  for  instance,  at  least 
five  married  men  are  giving  from  forty  to  ninety  dollars 
every  month  to  parents  or  relatives.  A  theoretical  university 
budget  cannot  perhaps  be  expected  to  provide  for  these 
contingencies;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  woman  who 
would  marry  a  professor  must  realize  that,  if  she  or  her 
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husband  has  any  such  duty,  in  all  probability  it  will  have 
to  be  met  by  means  outside  her  husband's  salary. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  our  couple  starts  free  from 
debt  and  from  dependent  relatives.  If  all  goes  well,  the 
man  will  have  four  years  as  an  instructor,  six  years  as  an 
assistant  professor,  and  six  years  as  an  associate  professor; 
and  at  forty-four,  if  he  has  been  able  to  begin  at  twenty- 
eight,  will  become  a  full  professor  at  four  thousand  dollars. 
His  salary  as  an  instructor  will  be  $150  a  month  when  he  is 
twenty-eight,  $166  when  he  is  twenty-nine,  $183  when  he  is 
thirty,  and  $200  when  he  is  thirty-one.  What  can  he  and  his 
wife  do  with  this  money? 

In  making  out  the  following  budgets  we  have  taken  all  our 
figures  from  actual  expenses  in  the  faculty  during  the  past 
academic  year.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  next  few 
years  will  bring  any  appreciable  decrease  in  these  expenses. 
According  to  the  wholesale  price  index  compiled  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  from  1810  to  1914,*  after  both  the 
Napoleonic  War  and  our  own  Civil  War  wholesale  prices 
did  not  return  to  pre-war  levels  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  decline  in  retail  prices  was  of  course  still  slower.  Since 
February,  1922,  prices  have  been  advancing.  "In  nearly 
every  direction  '  there  are  signs  that  producers  are  seeking 
to  force  prices  to  higher  levels.'  " 

We  have  talked  with  a  number  of  the  most  intelligent, 
capable,  and  level-headed  of  the  faculty  wives.  Many  of  those 
whom  we  have  consulted  have  proved  their  ability  to  suc- 
ceed as  professional  or  business  women;  all  of  them  have 
proved  their  ability  as  housewives.  These  budgets  do  not 
show  what  a  laborer  and  his  family  can  live  on;  they  show 
what  are  the  reasonable  expenses  of  a  faculty  family  in 
Berkeley.  We  repeat,  these  budgets  do  not  show  the  least 
sum  for  which  people  can  possibly  get  food,  clothes,  and 
shelter;  they  try  to  show  the  least  sum  for  which  a  faculty 
family  by  "extremely  hard  work"  and  "due  sacrifice" 
can  meet  their  entirely  legitimate  and  reasonable  expenses. 

*  Literary  Digest,  June  10,  1922. 
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First  Year 

Monthly  Expenses 
Food : 

Meat $5.00  to  $  7.00 

Milk 3.60 

Eggs 3.50 

Groceries,  including  bread,  butter,  all  staples,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, soap,  starch,  and  all  cleaning  and  polishing 

preparations 20.00 

One  meal  each  week  at  Faculty  Club  for  professor 2 .00 

Total $34. 10  to  $36. 10 

Shelter: 

Rent  of  flat .$35.00 

Total $35.00 

Clothing: 

Clothing    and    upkeep   of  clothing    (for    newly    married 

couple) $  5  .00 

Total .~  5.00 

Operating: 

Gas  and  Electricity $  5.00 

Water 1.75 

Telephone 2.75 

Help 10.00 

Fuel 5.00 

Garbage 55 

Buying  and  upkeep  of  furniture  and  equipment 5  .00 

Laundry 2.00 

For  bank  balance  below  $50 -50 

Total $32.55 

Development: 

Newspapers $  1  -65 

Magazines 50 

Personal  for  man 10.00 

Personal  for  woman 10.00 

Faculty  Club 2.20 

Club  for  woman 1  ■  10 

Dues  of  a  professional  organization 40 

Charities  and  subscriptions 2.25 

Total .~  $28.10 

Savings: 

Life  insurance $10.00 

Bank  savings 8  .50 

Total 18-50 

The  total  monthly  expenses  are  here $153.25  to  $155.25 
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Suppose  that  the  first  baby  is  born  during  the  second 
year.  Expenses  for  that  year,  exclusive  of  the  birth  and  care 
of  the  child y  will  be  as  follows : 

Second  Year 

Monthly  Expenses 

Food $36.00 

Shelter $50.00  to    60.00  for  rent  or  payment  on  purchase  of  a  house. 

Clothing 20.00,  i.  e.,  one-half  of  regular  clothing  allowance 

if  this  is  only  the  second  year  of  married 
life. 

♦Operating $68.90  to    70.75 

Development 28 .  10 

Savings 25.00  for  life  insurance.     No  bank  savings. 

Total $228.00  to  $239.85 


♦Operating 

Gas  and  electricity $  6 .00 

Water 3.00 

Telephone 2.75 

Help  two  mornings  a  week  or  one  full  day  a  week  with  carfare  of 

helper $18. 60  to    20.25 

Fuel 7.00 

Carbon  fuel  in  air-tight  stove,  the  cheapest  fuel  in  Berkeley, 
is  $16.00  a  ton. 

Garbage $0.55  to        .75 

Taxes,  if  house  is  purchased,  as  is  usually  necessary  in  Berkeley 8  .00 

Furniture  tax 25 

Furniture  insurance 25 

Upkeep  of  house 15.00 

Repairs  and  additions  to  equipment 5.00 

Laundry 2.00 

Bank  balance  under  $50 50 

Total $68.90  to  $70.75 

The  monthly  expenses  of  the  third  year  would  be  about 
the  same  except  that  the  clothing  allowance  ought  to  be 
increased  to  about  $40.00.  This  makes  a  total  of  $248 
to  $259.85  a  month. 

In  these  estimates  for  the  first  three  years,  we  have  not 
allowed  a  dollar  for  books,  for  the  doctor,  for  medicines,  for 
the  dentist,  for  any  amusement,  for  any  vacation,  or  for 
the  birth,  food,  clothes,  and  care  of  a  child.  Other  items, 
notably  those  for  the  buying  and  upkeep  of  furniture  and 
equipment,  and  the  personal  allowances  of  the  professor 
and  his  wife,  are  lower  than  it  is  possible  to  keep  them. 
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Figures  make  dull  reading;  yet  some  further  explanation 
of  these  figures  is  unavoidable  if  we  are  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  are  understating,  not  overstating,  what  it  costs  a  faculty- 
family  to  live.  After  all,  we  are  dealing  with  facts;  our 
argument  is  statistical,  not  sentimental. 

The  meat  allowance  for  two  is  from  seventeen  to 
Food  twenty-three  cents  a  day.  Unless  we  buy  second- 
class  meat,  four  small  lamb  chops  cost  forty  cents; 
a  small  steak  costs  forty  cents;  the  smallest  leg  of  lamb  has 
been  for  many  months  from  $1.85  up;  a  one-rib  roast  of  beef 
is  from  $1.65  up.  There  remain,  however,  such  possibilities 
as  chipped  beef,  pot  roast,  Hamburg  steak,  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  fish,  and  stews. 

Eggs  of  course  must  be  "put  down,"  for,  instead  of  the 
thirty-five  cents  a  dozen  we  have  here  allowed,  fresh  eggs  for 
at  least  half  the  year,  cost  from  sixty  to  ninety  cents  a  dozen. 

Our  total  allowance  of  only  thirty-four  to  thirty-six 
dollars  presupposes  that  the  wife  is  already  an  experienced 
housekeeper,  and  that  she  can  spend  time  buying  for 
cash  and  carrying  bundles  home,  and  time  in  the  kitchen 
preparing  cheap  dishes.  This  sum  allows  the  husband 
to  take  one  luncheon  a  week  at  the  Faculty  Club,  a  custom 
many  faculty  men  regard  as  important  for  the  sake  of  the 
contact  it  affords  with  other  men.  Beyond  this  it  does  not 
allow  either  husband  or  wife  to  pay  for  an  occasional  meal 
away  from  home.  It  allows  for  practically  no  entertaining. 
A  couple  without  children  might  with  good 
Shelter  luck  find  an  unfurnished  flat  in  some  old  house 
for  from  thirty-five  to  forty  dollars.  More 
probably,  however,  they  would  have  to  pay  from  forty-five 
to  fifty  dollars.  (A  really  modern  unfurnished  apartment 
with  modern  conveniences  costs  at  least  sixty  dollars.) 
They  would  have  in  addition  the  cost  of  moving  into  this 
place  and  of  moving  out  again  in  a  year  or  two  if  their  family 
increased.  The  second  place  should  be  a  house  large  enough 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  move  again  before  the  birth 
of  a  second  baby.   An  unfurnished  house  with  two  bedrooms 
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— certainly  the  minimum  for  four  people — costs  in  Berkeley, 
even  in  undesirable  neighborhoods,  at  least  from  fifty  to 
sixty  dollars.  If  one  is  buying  the  house,  the  payments 
will  almost  always  be  larger.  A  house  for  this  sum  does 
not  provide  a  study  for  the  professor.  Yet  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  he  have  a  room  at  home  in  which  he  can  have 
his  books  and  his  desk  and  in  which  he  can  work  undis- 
turbed. Neither  does  such  a  house  allow  a  room  for  student 
help.  How  it  will  be  possible  to  buy  the  necessary  furniture 
and  equipment  is  a  question  we  simply  cannot  answer. 

The  clothing  allowance  looks  large  perhaps. 
Clothing    Let   us   see  what   it  will   buy.     The   following 

budgets  are  merely  suggestive;  they  indicate 
a  typical  minimum.  One  individual  would  change  them  at 
one  point  and  another  at  another,  but  the  totals  will  stand 
approximately,  unless  the  standards  of  living  are  lowered 
substantially  beneath  the  social  demands  of  faculty  life. 
The  bride  and  perhaps  the  bridegroom  will  spend  almost 
nothing  for  clothes  the  first  year;  by  the  second  year  their 
clothing  expenses  will  be  considerable;  and  by  the  third  year 
they  are  likely  to  be  heavier  than  is  shown  in  the  budgets 
below,  because  trousseau  articles,  all  new  at  the  same  time, 
often  wear  out  all  at  the  same  time.  We  have  gone  over 
these  items  again  and  again  and  find  nothing  which  can  be 
cut  down.  Of  course  almost  none  of  us  in  reality  spend  this 
amount  for  clothing;  yet  there  is  nothing  here  which  can  be 
omitted  or  made  cheaper  for  either  the  professor  or  his  wife 
unless  they  are  to  be  shabby  at  home  and  humiliated  in 
public.  The  wife  must  make  most  of  her  own  dresses  and 
all  her  nightclothes  and  underclothes.  She  must  make  her 
husband's  nightclothes,  use  the  tails  of  his  shirts  to  patch 
the  necks,  and  turn  his  cuffs.  Such  a  clothing  budget  dees 
not  allow  this  family  to  be  actually  well-dressed,  but,  if 
the  wife  is  clever,  and  if  she  happens  to  know  how  to  sew, 
it  allows  them  to  have  clothes  of  a  quality  sufficiently  good 
to  keep  them  from  being  constantly  ashamed. 
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The  amount  for  cleaning  and  upkeep  is  not  too  large  if 
we  remember  that  the  man  has  only  one  business  suit  a 
year  and  one  overcoat  in  five  years,  and  that  all  the  wife's 
street  clothes  must  last  two  or  three  years. 

No  allowance  is  made  here  for  babies'  or  children's 
clothes. 

Man 
Yearly  Clothing  Expenses 

1J4  suits $75. 00  to  $90.00 

(1  business  suit,  and  1  dark  suit  for  best  to  last  two  years) 

5  shirts  at  $3.50 17-50 

3  pairs  shoes  and  upkeep 30.00 

8  stiff  collars 2.00 

12  soft  collars 6.00 

1  pair  gloves  every  2  years 2.00 

2  pairs  silk  socks 3  .00 

3  pairs  wool  socks 4.50 

6  pairs  lisle  socks 3.00 

4  B.  V.  D.'s 6.00 

(or  knitted  underwear,  $6.00) 

4-6  ties 9.00 

3  pairs  pajamas  or  3  night  shirts 6.00 

1  sweater  every  4  years 1  -50 

1  raincoat  every  5  years 6.00 

1  overcoat  every  5  years $10.00  to  12.00 

lhat 5.00 

1  cap  every  2  years 1  -50 

1  pair  rubbers 1  -50 

8  handkerchiefs 6.00 

Total $195. 50  to  $212.50 

Woman 

Yearly  Clothing  Expenses 

1  suit  every  two  years $25  .00  to  $30.00 

1  dress  every  2  years 22.50 

Hats  and  upkeep 32.50 

1  coat  every  3  years  and  upkeep $22 .00  to    25  .00 

1  evening  dress  every  2  years 25.00 

3  pairs  shoes  and  upkeep 35  .00 
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6  pairs  cotton  stockings  at  75  cents 4.50 

6-8  pairs  silk  stockings $12 .00  to  16  .00 

1  pair  dark  gloves 3.50 

1  pair  afternoon  gloves 2.50 

1  pair  long  white  gloves  every  3  years 2.00 

1-2  corsets $8.00  to  12.00 

1  sport  skirt  every  2  years 6.00 

1  sport  coat  every  2  years 5.00 

1  sweater  every  2  years 4.00 

1  pair  rubbers  every  2  years 1 .50 

1  dress  blouse  every  2  years 6.00 

1  crepe  de  chine  blouse  every  2  years 4.00 

2  sport  wash  blouses  every  year 6.00 

2  morning  dresses 5 .00 

2  underskirts 8.00 

2  housedresses  for  afternoon 12.00 

Knitted  underwear 6.00 

Muslin  underwear  and  nightgowns 20.00 

Kimono  every  3  years 2.00 

1  apron 80 

6  handkerchiefs 3.00 

Total $283.80  to  $299.80 

A  San  Francisco  teacher  of  home  economics  recently 
published  a  budget  which  attempted  to  show  that  a  working- 
girl  can  appear  well-dressed  on  $290  a  year.  This  budget 
was  immediately  seized  upon  as  a  huge  joke  by  the  news- 
papers. Special  writers  poked  fun  at  it  in  double  column 
articles,  the  gist  of  their  comments  being  that  the  figures 
were  too  utterly  silly  to  merit  serious  discussion.  The  vice- 
principal  of  the  school  formally  disowned  the  budget  as 
being  unrepresentative  of  the  opinion  of  the  other  teachers. 
The  principal  said,  "The  budget  is  absurd  and  ridiculous 
.  .  .  it  makes  me  laugh."  Yet  some  faculty  clothing 
budgets,  far  from  approaching  the  $290  which  to  impartial 
observers  seems  such  a  pitiful  figure,  have  been  fixed  at 
fifty  dollars  a  year. 

The    items    that    need    explanation    here    are 

Operating    water,   help,   laundry,  repairs.    Three  dollars 

covers  a  very  small  allowance  for  water  for  the 

garden  in  summer;  this  is  the  only  allowance  made  anywhere 

in  the  budget  for  a  garden  or  a  lawn.    Ten  dollars  for  help 
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pays  for  a  Japanese  boy  one  half-day  a  week.  The  heavy 
work  to  be  done  includes  washing  and  ironing,  washing 
paint,  polishing  brass,  scrubbing  floors,  polishing  floors,  and 
washing  windows.  The  last  two  even  the  big  Finnish  washer- 
women refuse  to  do.  They  say,  "It  is  yust  man's  work." 
In  one  morning  a  week  a  Japanese  boy  can  do  the  washing 
and  ironing  for  two  people,  or  some  of  the  heaviest  cleaning. 
He  cannot  possibly  do  both.  Either  arrangement  leaves 
much  of  the  heavy  work  to  be  done  by  the  professor's  wife. 
When  there  is  a  young  child  in  the  house,  it  is  really  necessary 
for  even  the  most  economical  housewives  to  have  help  two 
mornings  a  week  or  one  full  day.  The  full  day  is  a  little 
cheaper  but  usually  much  less  convenient.  Nowhere  in  any 
of  our  budgets,  even  in  those  for  the  full  professor,  have  we 
allowed  for  student  help.  A  student's  room  and  board, 
with  the  inevitable  waste  of  a  certain  amount  of  food  and 
gas,  would  at  the  lowest  come  to  thirty  dollars  a  month. 

Of  course  stiff  collars,  dress  shirts,  and,  unless  there  is 
a  washing  machine  and  a  large  yard,  sheets,  must  be  sent 
to  the  laundry. 

Upkeep  of  equipment  includes  repairing  and  replacing  of 
kitchen  utensils,  electric  appliances,  dish  towels,  curtains, 
rugs,  table  and  bed  linen,  blankets,  comforters,  glassware, 
china,  and  all  the  utensils  used  for  cleaning;  also  the  up- 
holstering of  chairs,  covering  of  pillows,  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely. It  may  be  objected  that  the  upkeep  of  these  things 
will  not  cost  five  dollars  a  month  during  the  first  four  or  five 
years  that  they  are  used.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
we  cannot  keep  house  without  them,  and  that  five  dollars 
a  month  is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket  toward  buying  them. 
Repairs  to  the  house  include  plumbing,  tinting,  painting 
inside  and  out,  refinishing  of  floors,  chimney  cleaning,  patch- 
ing or  replacing  of  the  roof,  and  so  on.  Those  who  have  had 
experience  in  these  matters  over  a  period  of  some  years 
agree  that  the  repairs  will  average  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 
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We  have  allowed  one  San  Francisco  morn- 
Development    ing  paper  and  one  Berkeley  evening  paper. 

The  ten  dollars  apiece  for  personal  expenses, 
i.e.,  thirty  cents  a  day,  must  include 

For  the  Man  (if  he  is  to  afford  them  at  all) 

Carfare.     (Many  professors  must  live    beyond   walking   distance   from    the 
campus.) 

Books — for  classes,  for  research,  for  enjoyment. 

The  question  of  books  is  a  very  serious  one.  To  the  professor  they  are  at 
least  as  necessary  as  clothes.  The  University  library  cannot  possibly 
meet  more  than  a  part  of  his  needs.  Yet  the  other  day  a  professor  said — 
and  he  spoke  for  many  others — "It  is  literally  true  that  I  can  never  buy 
a  book." 

Magazines,  except  for  the  fifty  cents  a  month  allowed  in  the  budget. 

Tobacco. 

Stamps. 

Haircuts  (and  trimming  of  whiskers). 

Garters. 

Collar  buttons,  studs,  and  cuff  links. 

American  Legion  dues  and  assessments. 

Alumni  dues  and  subscriptions. 

Hair  brushes,  combs,  and  nail  file. 

Razor  blades. 

Tooth  brushes,  tooth  paste. 

Mouth  wash. 

Shaving  cream,  shaving  brushes. 

Occasional  treats  to  friends. 

Occasional  meals  away  from  home. 

Personal  stationery. 

Ink. 

Tennis  balls,  restringing  of  racquet,  use  of  Faculty  Club  court. 

Soap. 

Talcum  powder. 

Flowers  or  candy  to  bring  home. 

For  the  Woman 

In  addition  to  many  of  the  items  listed  for  the  man;  such  as  carfare, 
books,  magazines,  stamps,  stationery,  alumni  dues,  and  toilet  articles  and 
preparations  already  mentioned,  the  wife's  ten  dollars  must  also  buy 

Shampoos  and  waves,  if  her  hair  is  too  heavy  to  be  done  at  home. 

Shampoo  soap  or  powder,  if  her  hair  is  done  at  home. 

Veils. 

Hairnets. 

Face  powder. 

Occasional  luncheons  away  from  home. 

Ribbons  or  tapes  for  underclothes. 
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Darning  cotton,  buttons,  needles,  thread,  sewing  silk,  pins,  safety  pins. 
Flowers  or  a  book  for  a  sick  friend  or  member  of  the  family. 
Presents  to  new  babies  of  old  friends. 
Plants,  seeds,  or  bulbs  for  the  garden. 
Admission  to  Faculty  teas. 

It  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  explain  that  all  of  these 
are  legitimate  expenses  for  any  faculty  family,  that  almost 
all  of  them  are  entirely  unavoidable,  and  that  they  cannot 
possibly  be  met  for  thirty  cents  a  day. 

Under  Development  we  have  put  the  Faculty  Club  for 
the  professor  and  a  women's  club  costing  half  as  much  for 
his  wife.  Many  professors  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
belong  to  the  Faculty  Club.  Practically  all  the  women  whom 
we  have  consulted  say  that  the  wife  cannot  afford  either 
the  time  or  the  money  for  a  club.  We  cannot  feel,  however, 
that  the  professor  should  be  too  poor  to  belong  to  the  Faculty 
Club  or  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  his  wife  to  belong 
to  the  College  Women's  Club  or  to  some  other  women's  club. 

The  sum  of  forty  cents  for  the  professional  organization 
we  have  based  on  the  dues  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Philological 
Association. 

Two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  month  must  cover 
all  subscriptions  to  church  work,  to  the  Red  Cross,  to  the 
University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  to  the  Boy  Scouts, 
and  to  any  other  organization  in  which  we  believe.  Out  of 
this  sum  we  must  save  the  redwoods  and  be  stadium  builders. 
The  savings  we  have  calculated  on  a  basis  of  ten 
Savings  per  cent  of  the  instructor's  salary  averaged  over 
a  period  of  four  years.  This  would  come  to  eigh- 
teen dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  month.  For  ten  dollars  a 
month  he  can  carry  from  $4000  to  $6000  of  life  insurance. 
The  remaining  eight  dollars  and  a  half,  which  is  left  over 
only  theoretically,  not  actually,  could  supposedly  go  into  the 
bank  toward  doctors'  bills,  dentists'  bills,  buying  or  building 
a  house,  vacations,  babies,  sabbaticals,  and  other  expenses 
not  budgeted.  When  there  are  children,  the  life  insurance 
should  be  increased  at  least  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  month. 
The  interest  on  this  investment  would  give  the  wife  and 
children  in  the  event  of  the  professor's  death  from  fifty  to 
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sixty  dollars  a  month,  surely  not  too  generous  a  provision. 
Yet  there  are  on  the  faculty  men  who  have  small  children 
and  who  are  not  able  to  put  a  penny  into  life  insurance. 

Now  we  come  to  the  equipment  which  must  be  bought, 
but  for  which  we  have  not  allowed  in  the  budget.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  bride  has  furnished  all  the  silver,  the 
towels,  and  the  bed  and  table  linen.  There  remain  to  be 
bought 

Typewriter,  and  typewriter  paper. 

Sewing  machine.  This,  by  all  means,  should  be  electric,  since  the  wife  must 
make  not  only  her  own  clothes  and  her  husband's  night  clothes,  as  we 
have  shown,  but  also  the  children's  clothes,  and  all  the  sheets  and  pillow 
cases. 

Washing  machine. 

Mangle. 

Electric  iron. 

Vacuum  cleaner. 

No  one  of  these  is  a  luxury.  Unhappily,  most  of  those  people  who  tell 
us  that  we  can  live  on  this  or  that  sum  do  not  do  housework  themselves,  and 
consequently  know  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  housekeeping  without  the 
necessary  conveniences. 


Furniture. 

Linoleum  for  kitchen. 

Rugs  or  carpets. 

Curtains. 

Gas  range. 

Hot  water  heater. 

Gas,  electric,  air-tight  or  oil 

stove. 
Carpet  sweeper. 
Meat  grinder. 


Brooms. 

Dust  pan  and  brush. 
Kitchen  utensils. 
Wash  boiler. 
Screens  for  doors  and 

windows. 
Mattresses. 
Blankets. 
Comforters. 
Garden  hose. 


Garden  tools. 

Lawn  mower. 

Hammer. 

Chisel. 

Screwdriver. 

Saw. 

Hatchet. 

Floor  duster. 

Mop. 

Towel  racks. 

Ironing  board. 


The  following  expenses  also  have  not  been  included  in 
the  budgets: 

I.  Necessary   clothes  (Possibly   the   professor   has   some   of  them   in   his 
trousseau): 
Dress  suit. 
Tuxedo. 
Dress  overcoat. 
Academic  dress. 

Thinner  or  different  clothes  for  the  woman  for  summer. 
Bathing  suits  for  both. 
Umbrellas  for  both. 
Walking  clothes  and  boots  for  both. 
Bathrobe  for  man. 
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II.  Reasonable  professional  expenses: 

Dues  of  Association  of  American  University  Professors. 

Yearly  banquet  of  professional  organization. 

Christmas  banquet  at  the  Faculty  Club. 

Christmas  box  at  the  Faculty  Club. 

A.  S.  U.  C.  card — for  Daily  Californian  and  admission  to  athletic 

events. 
Alumni  banquet. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  banquet. 
Typing  of  manuscripts  of  books  and  articles. 

III.  Health  expenses  that  we  are  unable  to  avoid,  especially  when  children 
are  growing  up: 

Doctor. — Expenses  for  health  are  the  most  difficult  to  estimate.  In 
a  good  year  a  small  family  may  have  to  pay  to  doctors  less  than  a  hundred 
dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  some  families  who  budget  very  carefully  have 
allowed  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  apiece  (including  dentists'  bills)  for  the 
health  of  each  member  of  the  family  and  have  found  that  not  once  has 
such  a  sum  been  sufficient.  One  family  had  in  one  disastrous  year — not 
a  year  in  which  there  were  any  expenses  for  the  birth  of  a  child — doctors' 
bills  (not  including  dentists'  bills)  and  hospital  bills  of  over  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  It  will  take  this  family,  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a  month,  the 
largest  amount  they  can  possibly  spare,  twelve  and  a  half  years  to  pay  for 
the  illness  of  that  one  year.  Another  family  because  of  several  cases  of 
influenza  went  a  thousand  dollars  into  debt  last  winter.  A  full  professor 
with  a  wife  and  one  child  has  had  to  spend  this  year  a  thousand  dollars, 
exactly  twenty-five  per  cent  of  his  salary,  on  health.  It  would  be  easy 
to  cite  numerous  similar  cases. 

A  well-known  and  well-liked  Berkeley  doctor  says  that  the  average 
physician  considers  a  faculty  family  as  charity  patients,  that  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  charge  faculty  patients  the  usual  prices,  and  that  even 
when  he  reduces  these  prices  he  must  expect  to  wait  for  years  before  his 
bills  are  paid. 

Dentist. — A  prominent  Berkeley  dentist  has  calculated  the  average 
cost  of  dental  work  in  twenty  faculty  families  during  the  last  five  years. 
Exclusive  of  the  straightening  and  extraction  of  teeth,  the  average  yearly 
expense  was  for  two  persons  twenty  dollars;  for  five  persons,  forty-five 
dollars.  Many  individuals  had  bills  for  a  hundred  dollars  in  one  year, 
but  others  had  almost  no  work  done. 

Other  common  health  expenses: 

Straightening  of  teeth — from  $300  to  $400  a  case. 

Extraction  of  teeth. 

Examination  of  eyes. 

New  glasses. 

X  rays. 

Removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids. 
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IV.  Miscellaneous  expenses  not  budgeted: 

Christmas  presents. 

Wedding  presents  to  old  friends. 

Birthday  presents. 

Hospitality. 

Amusements — for  instance,   the   theater;  concerts;  opera;  campus 

plays;  Big  Game;  athletic  events  (tickets  for  wife). 
Moving  expenses. 
Piano. 

Holiday  or  week-end  trips. 
Vacations. 
Other  travel. 

To  sum  up,  and  remembering  that  these  figures  allow 
nothing  at  all  for  furniture,  books,  amusements,  vacations, 
or  health,  we  find  that  in  the  first  year  the  instructor's 
salary  is  $150  a  month  and  his  minimum  expenditure 
is  $153;  in  the  second  year  his  salary  is  $166  and  his  mini- 
mum expenditure  is  from  $228  to  $240;  in  the  third  year 
his  salary  is  $183  and  his  minimum  expenditure  is  from 
$248  to  $260. 

But,  according  to  the  Chronicle  article,  the  instructor 
can  in  the  first  four  years  provide  for  the  birth  of  one  or 
more  children.  After  very  careful  inquiry  we  have  not  been 
able,  if  we  allow  his  wife  to  go  to  a  specialist — and  she 
should  most  certainly  be  able  to  do  this — to  get  a  figure 
lower  than  $450  to  $500  as  the  cost  of  the  birth  of  a  child. 
With  good  luck  this  amount  can  be  stretched  to  cover, 
besides  the  doctor's  fee  and  the  hospital  bills,  the  cost  of 
the  clothes  and  equipment  needed  for  the  baby,  the  mother's 
clothes,  and  the  help  she  will  have  to  have  until  she  is  able 
to  do  her  housework  again  and  to  take  care  of  the  baby. 
Without  good  luck  this  estimate  may  have  to  be  doubled. 
Two  or  three  of  the  women  whom  we  consulted  said  at  first, 
"My  baby  didn't  cost  that  much;"  but  after  they  had 
carefully  counted  the  cost  of  drugs  and  supplies,  of  hiring 
and  feeding  helpers,  of  baby  clothes  and  maternity  clothes, 
of  a  crib  or  bed  and  bedding,  of  some  kind  of  baby  carriage, 
and  of  the  other  necessary  equipment,  they  agreed  that, 
if  the  mother  has  a  specialist  and  the  minimum  amount  of 
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help  and  care  described  in  government  bulletins  as  essential, 
$500  is  the  least  sum  on  which  she  should  be  able  to  count. 
The  second  child  might  cost  a  little  less  because  some  of 
the  equipment  already  bought  could  be  used  again,  but 
this  difference  would  be  quickly  equalized  by  the  expense 
of  having  the  first  child  taken  care  of  during  the  mother's 
illness  and  convalescence.  The  birth  of  two  babies  at  five 
hundred  dollars  apiece  would  thus  cost  the  instructor 
twenty  dollars  and  eighty  cents  a  month  for  four  years. 
In  the  preceding  budgets,  moreover,  we  have  allowed  only 
for  the  larger  house  and,  inadequately,  for  the  increased 
operating  expenses  which  the  babies  would  make  necessary. 
The  cost  of  food,  clothes,  medical  care,  necessary  additional 
equipment,  such  as  pens,  go-carts,  toys,  beds,  and  the  care 
of  the  children  in  the  parents'  absence  one  afternoon  or  one 
evening  a  week  cannot,  we  believe,  be  made  to  average  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  for  the  first  child  and 
about  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  the  second  child.  Conse- 
quently, the  birth  and  care  of  two  children  in  four  years 
would  add  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  a  month  to  the  already 
enumerated  expenses  of  the  instructor. 

Living  during  the  past  year  has  cost  a  very  economical 
and  exceptionally  healthy  family  with  one  child  three  years 
old  exactly  $266.66  a  month.  Yet  these  people,  because  of 
unusual  circumstances  which  unfortunately  the  rest  of  us 
cannot  duplicate,  paid  only  thirty-three  dollars  a  month  on 
their  house.  This  released  for  them  from  twenty  to  thirty 
dollars  a  month  that  other  families  have  to  put  into  shelter. 
Moreover,  the  professor's  wife,  having  unusual  physical 
strength,  was  able  to  get  along  with  only  twelve  dollars 
worth  of  help  during  the  year.  And  the  professor,  being 
an  ex-service  man  and  having  veteran's  exemption,  had  to 
pay  only  a  little  over  twelve  dollars  in  taxes.  They  paid 
nothing  for  the  care  of  the  child  while  they  were  out;  their 
health  bill  was  only  eighty-eight  dollars;  they  had  no 
vacation;  their  only  'extravagances'  were  a  thirty-dollar 
typewriter  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  stadium.  They  were 
able  to  spend  about  four  dollars  a  month  for  books  and 
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magazines  and  a  little  over  a  dollar  apiece  a  month  for 
amusements.  Because,  then,  of  their  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate circumstances,  this  family  spent  about  $600  less  than 
the  ordinary  family  of  the  same  size  for  shelter,  taxes,  and 
help.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  and  though  there  could  hardly 
be  a  more  efficient  manager  than  this  professor's  wife,  their 
monthly  expenses  were  over  $266.  Their  experience  shows 
clearly  that  before  a  professor  even  under  fortunate  circum- 
stances can  support  a  wife  and  child  his  income  ought  to  be 
at  least  $275  a  month.  By  the  time  he  is  getting  this  amount 
he  will  be  an  associate  professor,  by  President  Barrows' 
calculation  thirty-six  to  thirty-seven  years  old,  by  our 
calculation  thirty-nine  to  forty  years  old.  His  wife  would 
then  be  about  thirty-eight  when  her  first  child  was  born. 

Most  certainly,  however,  it  is  not  only  instructors  and 
assistant  professors  with  children  who  find  it  impossible  to 
live  on  their  salaries.  To  take  a  not  unusual  case,  a  man 
who  has  been  an  associate  professor  several  years,  who 
has  no  children,  but  who  has  a  wife,  a  partially  dependent 
relative,  and  slightly  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
illness  in  his  family,  in  spite  of  doing  without  pleasures, 
books,  and  proper  clothes,  is  obliged  to  spend  every  month 
from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  more  than  his  salary.  In  con- 
sequence, he  can  give  little  time  to  research,  and,  although 
he  and  his  wife  are  both  well  over  thirty,  they  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  yet  afford  to  have  a  child. 

As  salaries  become  higher  the  additional  income  is 
usually  absorbed  entirely  by  necessities.  The  full  professor 
who  has  either  any  illness  or  a  family  to  pay  for  is  likely  to 
have  even  less  than  the  youngest  instructor  to  spend  for 
his  own  or  his  wife's  comfort,  or  for  any  of  those  things  which 
come  under  the  heading  of  "higher  life,"  such  as  books, 
music,  the  theater,  travel,  or  the  entertaining  of  friends. 

The  worst  case  of  all  is  that  of  professors  who  have 
three  or  four  children.  They  cannot  have  saved  anything 
in  the  past.  Their  budgets  for  this  last  year  show  that 
with  no  vacation,  no  holidays,  no  amusements,  no  educa- 
tional   expenses    for    the    children,    no    music    or    dancing 
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lessons,  no  doctor,  no  dentist,  no  clubs,  no  books,  no  garden, 
no  presents,  no  new  equipment  or  labor-saving  devices,  no 
savings,  and  often  with  the  professor's  wife  working  far 
beyond  the  limit  of  her  strength,  the  ordinary  necessities 
have  cost  from  $350  to  $400  a  month.  Their  actual  expenses 
have,  naturally,  in  many  instances  had  to  run  far  above 
forty-eight  hundred  a  year. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  luxury,  a  Ford  and  vacations  in  it,  or  dancing 
lessons  for  the  children,  an  appreciable  sacrifice  has  been 
made  at  some  other  points.  The  budgets  submitted  to  us 
by  families  who  have  been  able  to  have  any  of  these  things 
show,  for  instance,  fifty  dollars  a  year  apiece  for  clothes — 
think  of  the  working  girl  with  $290 — no  or  very  inadequate 
insurance,  little  or  no  help  for  the  mother,  not  more  than  a 
dollar  a  month  a  person  for  pleasure  and  "advancement," 
too  small  a  proportion  of  the  total  income  given  to  shelter 
and  warmth. 

Probably  the  least  sum  on  which  a  professor's  family  of 
five  should  live  is  $7000.  In  January,  1920,  Miss  Peixotto 
of  the  Economics  Department,  after  a  most  searching  and 
careful  analysis  and  equating  of  commodities  and  prices,  fixed 
as  the  minimum  for  the  maintenance  in  health  and  reasonable 
comfort  of  a  professor's  family  of  five  a  yearly  income  of 
$7212.60.  Yet  only  the  exceptional  man  is  to  have  a  salary 
of  over  $6000 — and  this  not  until  he  is  over  fifty. 

All  that  we  have  said  so  far  is  cheerless  enough,  but  it  is 
the  brighter  side  of  the  facts.  The  truth  is  that  we  who  are 
here  now  and  have  been  here  for  some  time  do  no,t  really 
get  the  salaries  enumerated  in  the  Chronicle.  Numbers  of  us, 
regardless  of  our  success  or  of  our  years  of  service  in  our 
present  grades,  have  merely  been  brought  up  to  the  mini- 
mum of  those  grades. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  natural  question  is, 
since  all  this  is  perfectly  true,  how  do  faculty  people  live  at 
all?  In  answering  this  question  we  could  multiply  the 
following  examples  indefinitely.  One  couple  with  a  baby 
cooks,  eats,  and  sleeps  in  the  same  room;  the  effect  on  the 
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professor's  work  may  be  imagined.  Some  families  have  used 
substitute  butter  for  years,  others  have  had  no  eggs  for 
months  at  a  time.  We  save  on  clothes — and  are  ashamed. 
The  wives  and  children  of  well-known  professors  are  dressed 
entirely  by  the  charity  of  relatives  and  friends.  One  of 
us  has  not  had  a  pair  of  high  shoes  for  five  years;  one  has 
worn  the  same  winter  hat  for  seven  years.  Two  of  us  have 
worn  the  same  capes  for  eleven  years,  and  from  the  data 
we  have  just  furnished  as  to  how  far  the  new  salary  scale 
will  go  toward  meeting  the  present  cost  of  living,  it  is  evident 
that  we  probably  shall  wear  them  for  another  eleven  years. 
A  woman  with  a  child  of  twelve  is  still  wearing  her  trousseau. 
Wives  of  professors  are  doing  all  their  own,  their  husbands', 
and  their  children's  washing — and  this  without  washing 
machines.  Even  when  we  have  children,  our  husbands 
cannot  always  take  out  life  insurance.  Many  of  us  do  not 
go  to  San  Francisco  twice  a  year.  We  save  by  cutting  out, 
especially  for  the  woman,  the  meager  allowance  of  the  budget 
for  the  "  higher  life."  It  is  five  years  since  some  of  us  have  been 
to  the  theater  or  even  to  a  movie.  It  simply  never  occurs  to  us 
to  buy  a  book.  Unhappily  we  cannot  always  live  without 
dentists  and  doctors  or  even  without  operations.  But  the 
wives  of  some  professors  simply  have  not  had  necessary  opera- 
tions. Yet  all  this  is  not  enough.  The  only  economy  which  in 
time  enables  us  to  live  on  our  salaries  is  for  us  to  have  no  babies. 
One  result  of  inadequate  salaries  is  that  practically  every 
married  man  on  the  faculty,  except  the  full  professor  without 
children  or  the  man  with  independent  means,  is  doing 
outside  work.  This  has  two  unhappy  consequences  which 
directly  affect  the  professor's  wife  and  family.  The  time 
and  energy  devoted  to  earning  more  money  must  be  taken 
from  his  own  research  and  writing.  This  in  many  cases 
means  that  he  ceases  to  advance  materially  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  that  he  must  indefinitely  postpone  all  idea 
of  establishing  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  here  or  in  other 
universities.  Incidentally,  it  means  that  he  must  give  up  the 
part  of  his  work  in  which,  often,  he  finds  the  most  happiness. 
He  becomes  part  of  the  University  teaching  machine,  but 
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he  ceases  to  be  an  independent  scholar  with  a  work  of  his 
own  that  distinguishes  him  from  every  other  professor. 
Since  he  can  now  publish  very  little  or  not  at  all,  he  is  not 
regarded  as  a  coming  man  in  the  University.  He  must  put 
off  until  some  dim  future  period  of  old  age  "actual  achieve- 
ment in  some  field  of  scholarship."  He  has  not  salary 
enough  to  permit  him  to  increase  his  salary.  The  effect 
of  this  sacrifice  of  scholarly  research  on  the  altar  of  plain 
bread  and  margarine  is  psychologically  a  profound  dis- 
couragement and  practically  a  retarded  financial  advance- 
ment. 

The  second  result  is  that  he  is  overtaxed  physically  and 
mentally.  Ordinarily,  besides  this  extra  work  and  his  regular 
teaching,  he  has  work  both  on  University  committees  and 
in  his  own  department  which  may  take  many  hours  a 
week;  and  if  he  has  any  consideration  for  his  wife  he  will 
probably  do  housework  when  he  comes  home.  Usually, 
moreover,  his  additional  earning  must  be  in  his  own  field; 
he  must  just  teach  more  French  or  more  mathematics  or 
more  history.  One  gifted  professor  of  philosophy  can  give 
manual  training  in  odd  moments.  A  very  few  professors 
can  sell  their  services  as  consultants.  Still  fewer  can  make 
money  by  writing,  for  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  writing 
that  have  much  effect  on  the  income,  namely,  cheap  fiction — 
really  literary  magazines  pay  very  little — and  textbooks 
that  are  widely  used.  Our  University  has  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  men  who  can  manufacture  fiction  that  pays,  and  four 
or  five  who  have  published  successful  textbooks.  The 
typical  professor  must  stick  to  his  own  subject  and  teach 
and  teach  and  teach.  Teaching  plus  teaching  is  a  hundred 
per  cent  more  exhausting  to  him  than  teaching  plus  research. 

Because  he  must  add  largely  to  his  income  just  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  shelter  his  family,  and  because  he  is  never  free  of 
his  burden  of  debt,  he  cannot  take  periods  of  carefree  rest  or 
of  relaxation  of  effort.  Summer  vacations  to  him  mean 
visiting  schools  and  teaching  in  intersessions  and  summer 
sessions.  Sabbatical  leaves  to  him  mean  nothing  whatever. 
They  are  utterly  beyond  his  horizon.    How  many  men  are 
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there  in  the  University  who  by  length  of  service  are  entitled 
to  sabbatical  years  but  have  never  asked  for  them?  Of 
those  who  managed  to  go  away  last  year,  two  have  profitable 
outside  occupations,  one  was  given  a  large  cash  present, 
one  belongs  to  a  manufacturing  family,  one  obtained  a 
lectureship  in  France,  two  have  published  successful  books, 
one  is  going  heavily  into  debt  to  his  family,  and  the  others 
are  men  without  children  who  have  been  full  professors 
for  some  time.  The  "typical  professor"  cannot  take  a 
sabbatical  leave. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  professor's  wife,  if  illness,  or 
children  or  other  dependents  have  any  part  in  her  life, 
cannot  expect  her  husband  to  have  leisure  for  research  either 
during  or  between  semesters,  cannot  expect  freedom 
from  debt,  cannot  expect  her  husband's  income  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  their  family  and 
the  needs  of  his  growth  and  of  her  own,  cannot  expect 
sabbatical  years,  cannot  expect  any  material  expression  in  her 
home  of  her  love  of  comfort  and  beauty,  or  any  intellectual 
or  artistic  quality  in  her  daily  occupations;  in  fact  can 
expect  little  but  housework. 

About  the  two  other  prospects  of  the  professor's  family 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  article  we  are  compelled  to  feel 
uncertainty.  Advancement  in  recognition  of  brilliant 
achievement  does  sometimes  come;  sometimes,  however, 
even  in  the  last  two  years,  it  has  not  come.  Also  we  believe 
that  the  provision  for  retiring  salaries  is  not  on  a  sure  founda- 
tion either  legally  or  financially.  We  must  certainly  feel 
some  additional  insecurity  when  we  think  of  the  professor 
who  when  he  was  dying  was  supported  by  subscriptions 
taken  up  from  the  faculty;  or  of  the  professor  who,  after 
twenty  years  of  service  to  the  University,  has  had  a  com- 
plete breakdown,  for  whom  the  University  is  doing  nothing, 
and  whose  wife,  after  twenty  years  of  housework  and  child- 
raising,  is  now  trying  to  support  him,  her  three  children, 
and  herself  by  making  flowers  and  lampshades. 

More  and  more,  faculty  wives  are  going  to  work  outside 
their  homes,  some  because   their  earnings   are   absolutely 
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necessary  to  keep  the  family  going,  others  because  they 
prefer  mental  work  to  the  monotony  and  the  physical 
hardships  of  housework.  But  unfortunately  grave  practical 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  such  outside  work.  For  one 
thing  there  is  the  prejudice  against  employing  married 
women.  Moreover,  part-time  work  is  scarce  and  for  the 
most  part  very  poorly  paid.  If  a  woman  works  only  half  a 
day,  she  cannot  afford  a  competent  servant  and  will  have 
to  take  care  of  the  children  half  the  time  and  do  a  large 
share  of  the  housework.  This  keeps  her  always  overworked 
and  always  tired.  If  she  has  children,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  her  to  do  work  which  will  keep  her  away  from  home  all 
day. 

The  good  feature  of  the  present  system  of  promotions 
and  salary  increases  is  that  a  man  is  not  likely  to  remain,  as  he 
sometimes  did  in  the  past,  year  after  year  without  advance- 
ment. The  length  of  time  between  promotions  now  seems 
reasonable,  and  the  administration  has  done  a  fine  thing  in 
making  this  definite,  and  in  giving  each  man  the  hope 
that  in  this  matter  he  may  expect  fairness.  The  extremely 
disquieting  feature  is  the  administration's  attitude  toward 
the  present  salary  scale.  President  Barrows  says,  "My 
own  belief  is  that  our  plan  is  adequate  and  may  stand 
indefinitely  unless  social  conditions  in  America  change." 

The  President  says  further:  "In  presenting  this  plan  I 
repeat  again  that  what  the  true  university  teacher  covets 
is  not  a  highly  remunerative  personal  compensation,  but 
a  salary  that  will  give  reasonable  comfort  to  himself  and 
his  family,  spare  him  the  anguish  and  humiliation  of  debt, 
provide  for  the  proper  education  of  his  children  and  for  his 
own  advanced  years,  and  allow  him  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  the  field  of  teaching  and  research  which 
most  fully  represents  his  capacity  and  enthralls  his  imagi- 
nation." Yet  the  truth  is,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  that 
the  present  scale  does  not  provide  the  professor  and  his 
family  with  even  "the  first  necessities  of  life";  far  less  does 
it  provide  them  with  "reasonable  comfort."  The  professor 
with  children  can  expect  only  two  of  the  prospects  mentioned 
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by  President  Barrows  to  materialize;  namely,  a  possible 
regular  increase  in  salary  of  two  or  three  dollars  a  week 
each  year,  and  the  privilege,  unless  he  is  in  agriculture,  of 
doing  extra  work.  The  professor's  wife,  even  presupposing 
freedom  from  illness  and  from  dependents,  must  choose 
between  childlessness  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  anguish  and  humiliation  of  many  years  of  debt;  the 
never-lightened  burden  of  too  great  physical  labor;  the 
inability  to  give  her  children  the  things  which  she  knows 
are  important,  the  inevitable  choking  of  her  intellectual  and 
artistic  qualities.  These  realities  are  her  life  day  by  day 
and  year  by  year.   These  are  her  prospects. 
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Some  time  after  first  coming  to  California,  and  before  being 
replanted,  not  very  deeply,  in  the  University,  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  certain  parts  of  the  country  remote  from  this  state,  whereby 
a  good  many  objects  of  contemplation  new  and  strange  came  to  be 
encountered.  In  looking  back  long  afterward  upon  such  exper- 
iences, mostly  of  brief  duration,  one  scene  rapidly  displacing 
another,  it  is  often  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  determine 
whether  it  be  an  actual  occurrence  or  a  dream  that  is  remembered. 
Indeed,  as  we  know,  philosophers  have  been  at  pains  to  find  an 
argument  to  establish  with  certainty  whether  dream-life  or  waking 
life  should  properly  be  regarded  as  the  real  thing.  But  however 
that  question  may  be  decided,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  impressions  made  by  any  of  these  happenings,  be  it 
wide-awake  incident  or  day-dream  or  vision  of  the  night. 

In  the  case  of  which  I  am  prompted  to  give  some  account  here, 
I  had  arrived  at  a  flourishing  town  by  the  seashore,  and  having 
an  afternoon  of  leisure,  was  moved  by  the  appearance  of  the 
suburban  region,  partly  of  rural  aspect,  partly  showing  at  con- 
siderable intervals  dwellings  of  neat  and  unpretentious  and  some- 
what varied  design,  to  saunter  forth  for  nearer  view.  Before 
proceeding  far  I  came  to  a  spacious  enclosed  tract  on  the  side 
toward  the  water,  dotted  with  stately  trees,  behind  them  a  glimpse 
of  buildings  wearing  not  quite  the  look  of  private  residence,  rather 
somewhat  of  institutional  character.    I  was  struck  with  the  fact 
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that  what  clearly  formed  the  main  entrance  to  the  premises 
afforded  no  access  within  to  vehicles,  but  showed  winding  foot- 
paths only,  near  to  them  here  and  there  a  rustic  seat  conveniently 
placed.  Upon  one  of  these,  not  far  from  where  I  stood,  sat  a 
middle-aged  gentleman  of  kindly  mien,  book  in  hand;  and  led 
by  curiosity  I  approached  him  and,  with  apology  for  the  inter- 
ruption, inquired  whether  these  quiet,  restful  grounds  were 
attached  perhaps  to  a  hospital  or  asylum  of  some  sort. 

"By  no  means,"  he  replied  with  a  smile;  "this  is  no  infirmary 
nor  'saints'  rest';  not  even  the  feeble-minded  can  be  accom- 
modated here.  It  is  a  college  that  you  have  happened  upon  (you 
may  reckon  it  as  one  of  the  goodly  company  of  'small  colleges' 
if  you  choose),  for  which  its  founder  deemed  a  retired,  reposeful 
environment  an  essential  feature  among  those  he  sought  to  com- 
bine in  a  location  chosen  with  much  care  and  forethought.  As 
he  declined  to  allow  it  to  bear  his  own  name,  the  College  is 
conveniently  designated  by  the  name  of  the  township — in  which 
you,  sir,  are  apparently  a  stranger." 

I  am  indeed,  I  said;  but  what  little  I  see  of  it  now,  together 
with  your  few  words  about  the  College,  awakens  a  desire  to 
learn  more. 

"I  shall  gladly  inform  you  further;  for  although  we  take  no 
pains  to  make  the  institution  known  to  the  public  at  large,  since 
the  prospectus  issued  before  opening,  we  are  ready  at  all  times 
to  respond  as  fully  as  may  be  desired  to  any  inquiries  addressed 
to  us.  Therefore,  if  you  will  sit  beside  me  for  an  hour  under  this 
spreading  beech  tree,  I  will  tell  you  something  about  the  work  of 
the  College  and  the  ideas  embodied  in  its  plan. 

"The  Founder  had  been  a  teacher,  engaged  for  many  years 
in  the  so-called  higher  education,  and  after  his  retirement  inherited 
at  an  advanced  age  a  large  property,  here  now  nobly  converted  to 
purposes  of  true  learning.  He  had  witnessed,  from  its  inception, 
the  growing  tendency  to  render  collegiate  study  more  and  more 
openly  vocational  in  spirit  and  method — a  tendency  attributable 
in  some  degree,  as  he  believed,  to  the  example  and  assimilating 
influence  of  the  excellent  technical  schools  with  which  the  old 
academic  college  had  come  to  be  incongruously  grouped  under 
the  usurped  name  of  university  (that  word  which  Mr.  Lowell  had 
defined  to  mean  a  place  where  nothing  useful  is  taught);  or,  to  put 
it  comprehensively,  the  Founder  recognized  this  movement  as 
primarily  an  emanation  of  the  Zeitgeist  or  Spirit  of  the  Age.    He 
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remembered  well  with  what  distinctness  the  vocational  imprint  was 
stamped  at  the  hour  when  the  inky  visage  of  Pedagogy  first 
appeared  in  academic  company.  There  came  withal  the  parasitic 
growth  of  highly  Teutonized,  top-heavy  graduate  schools,  empha- 
sized to  the  disadvantage  of  the  disinterested  undergraduate 
student's  welfare  in  the  cause  of  Education  as.  Erudition." 

Is  it  your  meaning,  I  asked,  that  there  can  be  an  erudition 
without  a  sound  education  underlying  it? 

"Exactly  that,"  was  the  reply.  "You  cannot  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  but  you  can  make  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
out  of  an  ignoramus  easily  enough.  Such  the  incubus  at  the  top. 
Far  worse  the  inroad  at  the  bottom,  when  the  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  admit  a  motley  throng  of  aspirants  for  academic  distinc- 
tion, their  qualifications  for  entering  upon  a  curriculum  of  collegiate 
study  as  heterogeneous  as  the  average  grade  of  merit  in  the  most 
important  elements  was  low.  Of  the  whole  number,  those  who 
were  best  fitted  to  take  up  the  work  they  would  have  to  do,  and 
whose  teachers  most  clearly  understood  how  to  conduct  it,  were 
such  as  sought  to  enter  the  several  schools  of  special,  technical 
training;  for  it  had  come  to  pass,  that  the  sound  and  salutary 
portions  of  a  university  were  now  precisely  the  portions  that 
previously  had  not  been  comprised  in  the  collegiate  sphere  of  a 
university  at  all." 

But,  surely,  not  to  all  our  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
I  said,  can  the  description  you  give  be  fairly  applicable. 

"No;  not  by  any  means  to  all  in  equal  degree  nor  in  quite  the 
same  manner.  It  was  clearly  to  the  headquarters  of  promiscuity, 
the  Founder  said,  that  his  destiny  had  led  him.  But  the  movement 
was  wide-spread;  and,  in  fact,  the  need  of  reform  was  urgent  in  our 
colleges,  where  already  scarcely  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  students  in  attendance  were  capable  of  assimilating  the 
sort  of  mental  pabulum  that  had  been  fed  to  them  in  the  prepara- 
tory school  and  continued  to  be  served  up  in  warmed-over  messes 
during  a  good  part  of  their  collegiate  career.  And  now,  the  ever 
increasing  number  of  candidates  for  admission  year  by  year, 
through  popular  pressure,  for  the  most  part  also  invited,  was 
inevitably  attended  with  a  marked  lowering  of  the  average  intel- 
lectual grade,  a  higher  percentage  than  ever  of  students  unsuited 
and  indisposed  to  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The 
vocational  trend  was  one  of  the  natural  results;  there  were  others, 
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as  we  know,  equally  unedifying.  The  thoughtful  man,  swamped 
and  submerged,  was  left  to  flounder  through  the  whole  muddle  as 
best  he  might: 

— £weicr/3as   tvo-c^s   avrjp 

vavrcucrt   dtpfxdis   iv  iravovpyla.   TtVt." 

Thereat  we  both  laughed.  You  are  a  trifle  uncomplimentary 
to  the  vocationals  with  your  similes,  I  said — the  Master's  true 
disciple,  clearly  enough. 

"No,  no;  I  must  not  allow  you  to  misunderstand  or  do  injustice 
to  our  Founder.  He  had  no  quarrel  with  the  vocationals,  as  you 
call  them;  they  were  well  enough  in  their  way.  But  in  the  same 
boat!  The  contact!  The  horrid  crowding,  clatter,  and  confusion 
of  this  irruption  of  shop  and  business  into  what  a  simple-minded 
public  is  still  fain  to  regard  as  the  halls  of  learning,  pure  and 
simple. 

"Thus,  then,  recognizing  in  the  popular  university  a  new  type 
under  an  old  name,  a  type  highly  developed  and  serviceable  on 
the  material  side,  but  on  the  spiritual  side  complex,  superficial, 
specious,  and  meddlesome,  abhorrent  to  his  ideas  of  simplicity 
and  freedom,  the  Founder  determined  to  devote  his  ample  means 
to  establishing  an  educational  resort,  which,  whether  passing  for 
better  or  for  worse,  should  be  at  any  rate,  beyond  question,  a 
different  one  from  any  previously  existing;  and  he  quoted,  play- 
fully, the  late  Professor  Child  of  Harvard  College,  who  wrote,  in 
furtherance  of  the  proposed  reform  of  spelling,  that  for  his  part 
he  didn't  much  care  how  people  spelled  the  English  language, 
provided  they  would  spell  it  differently  from  the  way  it  is  spelled 
now." 

Your  interesting  preamble,  I  interposed,  makes  me  impatient 
to  hear  some  detailed  account  of  the  inner  workings  of  so  unique 
an  undertaking. 

"You  are  now  prepared,"  rejoined  my  companion,  "to  listen 
intelligently  to  such  of  its  essential  features  as  the  few  moments 
at  our  disposal  permit  me  to  touch  upon.  The  design,  now  for 
several  years  in  successful  operation,  was  to  open  a  college  of 
limited  numbers,  for  men,  which,  while  strictly  exclusive,  admitting 
no  applicants  but  those  able  to  prove  themselves,  by  severe 
qualitative  test,  worthily  fitted  to  take  up  such  further  studies  as 
they  might  elect  to  follow  under  careful  supervision  and  guidance, 
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enjoying  meanwhile  the  utmost  freedom  consistent  with  fairly- 
methodical  and  properly  consecutive  discipline  in  the  line  pursued 
for  the  time  being,  should  offer  no  suggestion  and  afford  no  encour- 
agement to  secondary  or  interested  motives  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Accordingly,  there  are  no  examinations — except 
the  one  annual  examination  for  admission;  there  is  no  system  of 
'marks'  or  credits,  no  rank-list,  no  recognized  opportunity  for 
personal  competition  in  study.  We  confer  no  degrees,  give  no 
diplomas  or  certificates  of  any  kind,  hold  no  exhibitions  of  academic 
performances." 

You  seem  to  have  surrounded  yourselves  with  a  certain  nega- 
tive atmosphere,  I  remarked,  which,  after  all,  is  not  wholly 
unpleasing. 

'Yes;  and  the  list  of  our  negative  virtues  is  not  yet  complete. 
But  I  must  tell  you  something  about  our  one  only  examination, 
although  what  little  of  newness  it  may  exhibit  consists  not  so 
much  in  the  substance  as  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  it.  We 
require  for  admission  the  usual  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics; 
nothing  explicitly  besides.  These  must  have  been  learnt  in  the 
right  way  and  the  right  spirit.  As  regards  the  languages,  the 
candidate  must  prove  himself  the  sort  of  scholar  who  is  ready 
to  go  ahead  and  read  further  in  the  ancient  classical  authors  with 
zest  and  a  healthy  natural  enjoyment  of  them,  whether  he  intends 
to  continue  with  this  branch  of  learning  or  not.  The  examination 
of  the  few  candidates  is  both  oral  and  written.  None  are  admitted 
conditionally;  and  none  but  those  who  evince  a  like  high  degree 
of  proficiency  on  both  the  literary  and  the  mathematical  side  are 
received  at  all." 

Yet  one  might  infer,  I  said,  from  the  requirements  named, 
that  you  are  inclined  to  favor  the  literary  side. 

"A  most  unjustifiable  inference.  We  favor  no  subject  nor  group 
of  subjects  among  those  in  which  we  offer  instruction.  The  sort  of 
discipline  that  we  demand  at  the  beginning  we  know  to  be  the  best 
for  the  best  minds  that  has  ever  been  devised  and  tested,  whether 
as  a  foundation  for  scientific  or  for  literary  aptitudes.  We  allow 
the  student  to  give  his  preference  as  he  will.  He  may  confine  his 
attention  to  only  one  study  from  first  to  last,  he  may  avoid  or 
relinquish  any  subject  that  is  distasteful  to  him,  he  may  group  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  subjects  according  to  his  liking,  or  he 
may  sample  all  that  we  have  to  offer,  one  after  another.  Once 
admitted,  he  has  established  a  claim   to  the  priceless   boon  of 
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liberty  by  his  noble  showing  of  juvenile  excellence,  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  upbearing  the  privilege  of  his  maturer  years.    We, 
for  our  part,  are  justified  in  leaving  the  learner  to  his  own  devices, 
because  we  do  not  pretend  to  turn  out  any  finished  product,  to 
furnish  any  particular  brand  or  grade  of  educational  accomplish- 
ment, do  not  standardize  and  label  those  who  go  from  us;  and 
because,  by  the  character  and  the  genuineness  of  the  initial  test,  and 
by  the  absence  of  perfunctory  tasks  and  inquisitorial  methods 
thereafter,  we  secure  a  class  of  disciples  no  less  sincere  and  earnest 
in  their  voluntary  work  than  must  have  been  those  self-instructed 
persons  one  sometimes  meets,  of  wide  knowledge,  gentle  manners, 
liberal  and  rational  views,  who,  with  the  right  natural  diathesis 
to  start  from,  after  making  the  most  of  what  the  public  schools 
could  give  them,  have  become  what  they  are  by  dint  of  private 
study  at  home,  by  reading  in  the  libraries,  by  unbiased  observation 
and  otherwise,  without  going  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  attend- 
ing any  college  or  university  at  all.    By  our  plan  also,  you  will 
perceive,  there  is  assured  a  common  basis  of  fellowship  for  all. 
However   differing   in   their   individual   characteristics,    however 
divergent  may  be  the  lines  of  study  which  they  now  severally 
choose  to  follow,  our  men  stand  all  upon  the  same  solid  ground  of 
early  discipline,  feel   themselves  united   by  a  common   bond  of 
intellectual  sympathy;  and  the  numerous  lectures  addressed  to  the 
whole   student   body   together   assembled   are   intelligible   in   the 
same  terms  to  all  alike." 

I  ventured  to  inquire  why  English  was  not  named  among 
the  subjects  required  for  admission. 

"English  is  not  an  explicit  but  an  incidental  requirement. 
Faulty  and  unidiomatic  language,  deficient  power  of  correct 
and  clear  expression,  is  sure  to  reveal  itself  in  the  process  of 
examination;  and  such  shortcoming  would  alone  be  enough  to 
exclude  an  applicant.  In  fact,  however,  one  found  wanting  in  this 
regard  is  rarely  well  enough  prepared  otherwise  to  be  received 
under  the  severe  exactions  of  our  standard.  As  for  English,  the 
language  is  here  treated  as  incidental  or  collateral  from  first  to  last. 
There  is  no  teacher  of  English.  We  deem  it  simpler  and  more 
expeditious  for  the  student  to  form  a  habit  of  reading  and  rereading 
the  best  things  in  the  Literature,  humanely,  by  himself,  than  to 
hear  them  learnedly  discussed  in  lectures.  But  several  of  our 
teachers  are  excellent  readers;  and  the  occasional  readings  given 
by  them  (never  with  comment,  and  never  from  living  authors) 
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before  the  whole  student  body,  sometimes  in  connection  with 
organ  recitals  (in  the  auditorium  forming  a  wing  of  the  Library- 
building),  are  in  a  high  degree  stimulating,  even  inspiring  to  the 
hearers.  We  endeavor  to  'show  them'  (to  borrow  Milton's  words, 
if  I  remember  them  rightly)  'what  glorious,  what  magnificent 
use  might  be  made  of  Poetry'. 

That  is  admirable!  I  exclaimed;  and  the  note  of  negation  struck 
therein  is  not  the  least  pleasing  feature  of  it  all. 

"Yes;  one  of  the  many  nicknames  that  have  been  bestowed 
on  this  institution  is  Negative  College;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  we 
ourselves  feel  that  we  have  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  we 
are  not  than  of  what  we  are.  But  there  are  other  incidentals  and 
collaterals,  one  of  which,  at  least,  I  hope  to  mention  before  you  go. 
I  must  now  give  you  some  account  of  a  class  of  lectures  that  have 
partly  a  coordinating  and  unifying  character,  partly  a  bearing 
on  education  itself  in  its  most  humane  and  noblest  uses. 

"These  lectures  are  given  by  the  several  members  of  the 
teaching  force  in  due  order  of  succession.  To  begin  with,  so  far 
as  individual  conduct  is  concerned,  we  do  not  fail  to  impress  early 
upon  our  young  men  the  great  importance  of  having,  each  one,  a 
chosen  subject  of  study,  to  probe  intimately  and  remain  with  and 
cherish  always,  yet  in  such  a  spirit  as  not  to  become  indifferent 
to  the  attractions  of  the  rest:  to  know  something  about  everything 
and  everything  about  something,  as  the  saying  is.  Then,  we  show 
them  how  each  and  every  subject  of  learning  has  its  proper  share 
in  illuminating  and  elevating  the  mind,  all  of  them  branches  of  a 
common  stock,  though  not  all  in  equal  degree  nor  in  like  manner 
contributing  to  its  completeness.  I  am  reminded  here  of  one  of  our 
Founder's  sayings,  who  declared  that  the  old  controversy  about 
the  comparative  value  of  a  classical  and  a  scientific  education  was 
much  the  same  as  if  the  question  were  to  be  raised,  whether  when 
a  man  takes  his  bath  he  should  wash  himself  on  the  right  side  or  on 
the  left.  For  that  matter,  however,  it  is  undeniable  that,  to 
promote  sound  thinking  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  to  clear  the  youthful 
mind  permanently  of  any  trace  of  prejudice  or  misconception  about 
the  greatest  and  best  things  in  the  world,  the  emphasis  needs  to  be 
laid  strongly  on  the  side  of  natural  science  in  its  widest  and  deepest 
significance. 

"Before  our  students,  therefore,  in  these  lectures  we  dwell 
with  especial  force  and  earnestness  on  the  moral  aspects  of  scien- 
tific progress.    We  make  clear,  by  referring  them  to  the  proper 
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pages  of  History,  and  by  pointing  at  the  experiences  of  daily  life, 
that  every  untrue  thing,  every  delusion  is  harmful  and  demoraliz- 
ing in  its  tendency,  any  preposterous  claim  to  the  sole  guardianship 
of  all  the  virtues  notwithstanding.  Although  it  is  no  longer  the 
custom  to  burn  great  and  good  men  alive  in  maiorem  Dei  g/oriam, 
for  making  known  and  interpreting  processes  of  unconscious 
Nature,  unrecognized  before;  although  the  ministers  of  the 
supernatural  can  now  only  lift  a  mumbling  voice  of  remonstrance 
and  the  countenance  ' eines  begeisterten  S chafes'  to  their  precious 
hole  in  the  sky,  they  still  continue  to  foster  the  monstrous  wrong 
of  proclaiming  a  false,  unworthy  motive  for  right  living,  and 
inculcating  belief  to  preclude  the  reception  of  knowledge  in  the 
minds  of  the  many  yet  untaught.  We  call  our  hearers'  attention 
to  the  various  popular  shapes  assumed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  same  preaching,  one  of  them  the  pernicious  doctrine 
that  has  the  effrontery  to  call  itself  a  'science':  all  of  them  nearly 
related  to  West  African  witchcraft,  the  whole  family  originally  at 
home  in  Borrioboola-Gha." 

The  most  of  your  disciples,  I  observed,  with  their  superior 
training  and  intelligence,  the  sons,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  of 
liberal-minded  parents,  can  stand  in  no  great  need  of  these  instruc- 
tions. 

"Individually,  inwardly,  it  is  true,  few  of  them  need  to  be 
enlightened.  But  it  is  a  comfort  to  clear-headed,  modest  youths, 
who  come  to  us  after  having  to  listen  repeatedly  to  the  pious 
twaddle  of  their  half-educated  elders,  and  who  must  often  have 
stood  in  the  presence  of  the  most  obtrusive  and  offensive  of  the 
'Conventional  Lies'  of  our  civilization — it  is  refreshing  for  them,  I 
say,  to  find  their  native  childish  intuitions,  their  common-sense 
perceptions  and  observations,  confirmed  and  extended  by  the 
combined  authority  of  a  succession  of  great  men  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  widening  the  domain 
of  knowledge  and  helping  to  dispel  the  mists  of  superstition  and 
error. 

"So  then,  after  sketching  briefly  and  leaving  soon  behind  the 
melancholy  scenes  of  preceding  centuries,  coming  now  to  the 
present  period  and  taking  up  such  of  its  activities  as  pertain 
directly  to  matters  with  which  the  most  of  their  hearers  are 
studiously  occupied,  our  lecturers  endeavor,  by  holding  up  to  view 
the  names  of  great  leaders  in  scientific  discovery  during  the 
nineteenth    century,    and    giving   some    account   of  each    man's 
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career  and  achievements,  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  students, 
to  inspire  them  with  the  proper  spirit  in  the  work  they  are  doing, 
exhorting  them  to  note  always  the  universal  connection  of  the 
phenomena  they  observe  in  field  and  laboratory.  The  names 
Darwin,  Wallace,  Lyell,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Haeckel,  will  occur  to 
you  at  once.  Characteristic  selections  from  the  writings  of  these 
and  other  distinguished  investigators  are  quoted  or  cited  for 
reference,  preliminary  to  further  private  reading  on  the  learner's 
part.  Examples  of  books  or  chapters  thus  chosen  as  introductory 
are  Darwin's  A  Naturalist '  s  Voyage,  Huxley's  The  Physical  Basis 
of  Life,  Haeckel's  The  Evolution  of  Man,  Sir  Ray  Lankester's 
Misconceptions  about  Science. 

"We  read  to  our  hearers  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  query  (from  the 
very  volume,  as  it  happens,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  now),  asking 
'whether  the  time  will  ever  arrive,  when  science  shall  have  ob- 
tained such  an  ascendancy  in  the  education  of  the  millions,  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  welcome  new  truths,  instead  of  always  looking 
upon  them  with  fear  and  disquiet,  and  to  hail  every  important 
victory  gained  over  error,  instead  of  resisting  the  new  discovery, 
long  after  the  evidence  in  its  favour  is  conclusive.  The  motion 
of  our  planet  round  the  sun,  the  shape  of  the  earth,  the  existence 
of  the  antipodes,  the  vast  antiquity  of  our  globe,  the  distinct 
assemblages  of  species  of  animals  and  plants  by  which  it  was  suc- 
cessively inhabited,  all  these  generalizations,  when  first  announced, 
have  been  a  source  of  anxiety  and  unhappiness.'  To  the  eminent 
geologist's  wondering  question  we  do  not  presume  to  give  a 
definite  answer,  Yes  or  No;  we  only  affirm  that  such  a  time  as  he 
supposes  will  certainly  not  arrive  until  long  after  the  promised 
era  when  swords  shall  have  been  beaten  into  bread-knives,  and 
tariffs  are  as  rare  as  tomahawks.  We  add,  that  such  a  time  will 
come  only  when  these  unhappy  millions  shall  cease  to  cherish  their 
beliefs  as  the  most  precious  of  possessions,  capable  now  of  dis- 
tinguishing things  imaginary  from  things  real;  when  thus  they  shall 
evince  a  ready  willingness  to  acquire  at  least  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  world  they  live  in  as  may  enable  them  to  think  of  the 
realm  of  the  unknown,  no  longer  as  a  world  apart  and  different, 
the  fancied  scene  of  agencies  supernatural,  to  Nature's  own 
contradictory  and  inimical,  but  simply  as  the  yet  unexplored 
portion  of  the  same  universe — that  is,  of  nature  itself." 

Unhappy  indeed  they  are ,  if  they  did  but  know  it,  I  exclaimed: 
strangers  to  'the  inestimable  boon  of  an  assured  and  untram- 
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melled  mind;'  victims,  in  a  less  degree  (through  less  sincerity),  of 
the  same  delusion  that  makes  the  lives  of  savage  tribes  a  daily- 
round  of  horrid  fears  and  ridiculous  ceremonies  to  allay  them. 

"Well,  lest  I  weary  you  by  dwelling  too  long  upon  the  royal 
business  of  the  College,  let  me  now  turn  to  some  minor  details 
of  instruction  and  management.  Since  there  is  no  degree  or 
certificate  to  be  obtained,  students  remain  for  no  prescribed 
number  of  years,  but  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  as  they  find 
convenient.  Thus  there  is  no  division  into  classes  according  to 
years  of  residence;  and  the  smaller  groups  of  learners,  usually 
spoken  of  as  classes,  are  handled  here  in  not  quite  the  usual 
manner.  Instead  of  recitations,  so-called,  we  have  conferences, 
held  from  time  to  time  by  appointment,  as  needed.  In  this  way 
much  wearisome  backing  and  filling  and  the  friction  and  waste 
incident  thereto  are  avoided,  and  time  is  saved  for  frequent 
individual  instruction,  practicable  here  where  the  number  of 
students  is  limited  and  where  there  are  twenty  experienced  and 
devoted  teachers,  that  is  one  to  every  five  learners — most  of  the 
teachers  also  competent  to  give  instruction  in  more  than  one 
subject.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  the  conferences  varies,  of 
course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matters  taught;  but  the  same 
guiding  principle  prevails  in  all — namely,  to  direct  and  hold  the 
learner's  attention  as  far  as  possible  to  essentials,  discouraging 
anything  like  a  pedantic  attitude  on  his  part;  and  to  lead  him  to 
take  general,  universal  views,  so  far  as  such  a  habit  is  compatible 
with  accurate  observation  of  essential  details. 

"All  readings,  and  all  lectures  (strictly  so  denominated)  are 
addressed  to  the  whole  student  body  together  assembled.  These 
are  always  fully  attended,  being  so  couched  as  to  prove  interesting 
and  instructive  even  to  such  of  the  hearers  as  are  not  yet  intimately 
conversant  with  the  matters  treated." 

At  this  point  I  asked  why  the  requirements  for  admission  should 
have  been  restricted  to  the  three  named,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics. 

"Because  the  preparatory  discipline  must  be  intensive.  If  a 
boy's  inherited  traits  are  of  the  best  (of  all  the  conditions  this  is 
the  one  indispensable  and  rarest  of  fulfilment),  if  the  home  influence 
has  been  favorable,  his  early  schooling  decent,  he  will  have  laid 
up  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  through  reading, 
through  contact  with  wild  nature,  through  manifold  experience 
and  observation,  an  ample  store  of  common  knowledge  in  various 
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directions.  The  age  of  fourteen  reached,  the  boy  will  be  standing, 
unawares,  at  the  threshold  of  the  intellectual  life.  Then,  if  it  is 
intended  for  him  that  he  prepare  himself  to  receive  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, without  regard  to  any  particular  use  he  may  decide  to  make 
of  it  in  the  end,  his  energies  must  be  concentrated,  no  longer 
dissipated  in  multifarious  browsing.  Now,  for  not  less  than  three 
years,  his  thoughts  must  be  centered  and  held  continuously  to  a 
very  few  noble  and  admirable  things,  demanding  the  exercise  of 
his  whole  mental  power,  opening  new  and  wonderful  vistas  to  his 
imagination,  and  awakening  in  his  heart  an  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
never  felt  before. 

"So  then,  in  many  important  branches  of  learning  we  deal 
with  beginners.  With  our  unwasteful  methods,  however,  these 
beginners,  being  such  as  they  are  in  spirit  and  equipment,  succeed 
in  making  rapid  progress  from  the  very  first.  For  example,  one 
of  them  will  acquire  in  three  months'  time  a  good  reading  knowl- 
edge of  either  of  the  two  modern  foreign  languages  most  useful 
for  purposes  of  study;  and  that,  too,  on  the  side,  while  some  other 
subject  is  occupying  his  main  attention.  Similarly,  in  one  or 
another  of  the  sciences  the  early  ground  is  quickly  covered.  We 
advise  taking  up  new  studies  successively,  one  by  one,  not  several 
at  the  same  time;  and  we  emphasize  the  great  value  in  education 
of  the  first  principles  of  a  subject,  when  well  learnt,  even  though  it 
be  not  pursued  beyond  the  elementary  stage." 

Your  disciples  doubtless  have  their  recreations  and  amusements, 
I  suggested,  along  with  their  studious  pursuits. 

"Certainly  they  have;  the  same  as  others  of  their  age.  They 
are  unlike  the  most  merely  in  that  they  lay  the  emphasis  differ- 
ently. Here,  the  love  of  learning  with  the  pleasure  it  affords  is 
the  main  thing;  sport  is  secondary.  Health  is  first,  of  course.  If 
a  student  appears  to  be  neglecting  his  physical  welfare  in  excessive 
application  to  scientific  or  literary  work,  the  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium,  who  is  a  medical  man,  promptly  checks  him  and 
reads  him  some  sound  advice.  As  regards  exercise,  we  note  a  pre- 
vailing inclination  to  prefer  individual  gymnastics  and  Greek 
games,  discus-throwing,  the  foot-race,  etc.,  to  banded  games  of 
knocking  balls  about.  Still,  were  the  chance  to  present  itself  of 
assisting  at  a  football  game  or  a  bull-fight,  I  have  no  doubt  there 
would  be  a  stampede  in  that  direction;  and  certainly  no  objection 
would  be  raised  on  our  part.  But  the  spectacle  would  hardly 
inspire  many  with  the  ambition  to  become  toreadores  themselves. 
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Then  they  have  rowing  on  the  little  bay  whose  waves  you  can 
see  sparkling  through  the  trees  yonder,  where  the  ground  slopes 
to  the  beach  behind  the  buildings.  Also,  it  is  not  very  far  to  good 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds;  and  a  considerable  number  of  our 
young  men,  like  Alexander  the  Great,  set  a  higher  value  on  hunting 
than  on  athletics." 

Apparently,  then,  there  is  no  'team'  or  'crew'  among  you, 
I  said. 

"No,  nothing  of  the  sort:  no  crew,  no  team,  no  club,  no  society, 
secret  or  open.  In  our  little  community  of  one-hundred  there 
obtains  a  sufficient  sense  of  brotherhood  without  the  help  of 
fraternities.  Nor  is  it  organized  as  a  whole.  No  organization  of 
any  kind  is  permitted.  Everything  that  would  tend  to  engender 
clannishness  and  a  certain  spurious  order  of 'loyalty'  is  proscribed. 
We  wish  those  who  go  from  us  to  retain  and  continue  to  develop 
their  individuality  as  long  as  possible:  not  to  become  crowd-units 
prematurely.  You  may  be  disposed  to  think  them  all  very  much 
alike.  In  one  way  that  is  true:  they  resemble  each  other  in  what 
they  happily  are  not;  in  what  they  are — in  temperament,  in  their 
several  predilections,  their  tastes  and  special  aptitudes,  they 
exhibit  great  variety. 

"As  for  organization,  we  ourselves,  the  teachers,  need  but  a 
modicum  of  it.  There  is  no  president;  that  one  of  our  number  who 
acts  as  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  is  also  the  chairman  of  our 
informal  meetings,  where  nothing  is  known  of  parliamentary  rules. 
All  business,  and  of  this  there  is  never  enough  to  prove  distracting, 
is  cared  for  by  the  board  of  teachers.  There  is  no  governing  body 
over  us,  no  Upper  House,  so  to  speak.  Just  at  present  I  happen 
to  be  Bursar  myself,  as  well  as  teacher  of  Biology." 

And  your  responsibility?  I  mildly  intimated. 

"We  hold  ourselves  responsible  to  the  chartered  Foundation, 
explicitly  and  clearly  worded;  to  each  other;  and  to  our  own  self- 
respect.  The  salaries,  which  are  the  same  for  all,  are  fixed  in 
amount.  This  item  was  set  at  a  moderate  figure,  the  Founder 
desiring  that  pecuniary  considerations  should  not  weigh  appre- 
ciably in  the  minds  of  applicants  for  the  position  of  teacher." 

Do  the  students  pay  for  the  instruction  they  receive,  I  asked; 
or  is  it  free  to  all? 

"A  moderate  yearly  fee  is  paid  by  every  student.  It  was  held 
that,  if  the  'higher  education'  is  to  maintain  its  reputed  high 
character  and  its  dignity,  besides  being  guarded  at  the  beginning 
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by  an  uncompromising  admission  test,  it  should  not  be  cheapened 
in  the  eyes  of  its  recipients  and  of  the  public  by  being  made 
gratuitous.  It  is  no  violation  of  this  principle  to  lend  pecuniary 
aid  in  needy  cases  of  exceptional  merit  well  proved.  The  income 
derived  from  tuition  fees  is  regularly  applied  to  the  Library 
Fund;  but  it  is  provided  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-half  the 
amount  received  for  the  year  may  be  expended,  at  discretion,  to 
aid  students  who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  leave  us  sooner 
than  they  had  intended.  No  aid  is  given  before  a  year's  residence 
has  been  completed.  The  tuition  fee  is  never  remitted;  but  it  may 
be  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  award." 

Here  I  inquired  whether  much  difficulty  had  been  found  in 
securing  the  requisite  number  of  competent  and  suitable  teachers. 

"More  difficulty,  I  might  say,  in  keeping  them  away  than  in 
getting  them,"  was  the  reply.  "The  original  nucleus  of  the 
teaching  force  consisted  of  a  very  few  men  who  had  been  col- 
leagues or  pupils  of  the  Founder,  were  intimately  known  to  him, 
and  shared  his  ideas  and  his  enthusiasm  regarding  the  proposed 
undertaking.  More  teachers  were  needed,  and  those  of  a  type  rare 
but  not  entirely  unrepresented  in  a  population  of  one-hundred 
millions — men  not  of  the  specialist  temperament,  but  combining 
with  a  mastery  of  the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  they  were  to 
give  instruction  the  widest  intellectual  sympathies,  a  catholic 
view  over  the  whole  range  of  learning.  The  enormous  number  of 
applications,  however,  received  directly  our  prospectus  was  issued, 
enabled  us,  by  judicious  winnowing  and  elimination,  to  secure 
readily  the  additional  teachers  required. 

"Although  I  told  you  at  the  beginning  that  it  is  not  exactly 
a  'saints'  rest'  we  are  keeping  here,  still  I  suppose  a  perfugium 
doctorum  jastidientium  comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing.  To  this 
day,  letters  continue  to  be  addressed  to  us,  from  professors  in 
other  institutions,  praying  that  their  names  may  be  favorably 
considered  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  suited  to  their  case. 
I  have  in  mind  one  in  particular,  quite  recently  received,  which  is 
in  some  respects  a  remarkable  document.  The  writer  appears  to 
be  a  comparatively  young  man,  of  a  poetic  turn,  a  trifle  cynical 
perhaps,  yet  ingenuous  and  fair-minded  withal.  The  position  that 
he  holds  at  present  is  an  extremely  good  one  according  to  the  usual 
standards:  commanding  a  salary  larger  than  he  would  receive 
with  us;  due  appreciation  of  his  services  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties;  even   a   few   talented   and   enthusiastic   pupils — for   whom, 
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however,  the  segregation  (especially  the  local  segregation)  so 
greatly  to  be  desired,  is  unattainable.  He  speaks  of  these  as 
'whirled  in  the  maelstrom'  of  the  popular  university, 

'rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.' 

For  himself,  he  would  gladly  escape  from  'frivolous  and  turbulent 
surroundings:  brass-band-itti,  stadium-builders,  pelican- venders, 
et  hoc  genus  omne — not  to  mention  the  close  proximity  of  a  raft  of 
half-naked  women  of  marriageable  age.'  You  seem  amused,  sir; 
but  if  you  were  to  read  the  whole  of  that  letter,  you  would  be  struck 
with  a  certain  pathos  underlying  its  quaintness  of  expression. 
At  the  end,  with  the  infelicities  of  his  present  situation  the  writer 
contrasts  the  simple  life  he  fancies  he  would  lead  among  us  here; 
drawing,  possibly,  a  too  flattering  picture  of  our  estate:  a  serene 
atmosphere  of  quietude  and  repose;  freedom  from  distracting 
tasks  foreign  to  the  proper  work  of  teaching;  ample  leisure  for 
extended  reading  and  investigation,  for  contemplation,  for  exer- 
cise and  healthful  recreation.  What  he  hears  about  our  little 
world  is  like  'an  echo  wafted  from  Dream-land  to  these  prosaic 
shores.'  It  may  be  that  one  of  the  scholars  has  written  him, 
depicting  in  roseate  hues  the  charms  of  a  preponderatingly  negative 
existence,  irradiated  by 

'The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land.' 

For  a  few  moments  neither  of  us  spoke.    Then,  How  is  it,  I 
asked,  that  I  have  heard  nothing  about  Philosophy  all  this  time? 

"You  have  heard  more  than  you  think  you  have,  my  friend. 
Philosophy  is  our  incidental  of  incidentals.  We  are  in  accord  with 
Sainte-Beuve:  J'ai  tant  de  respect  pour  la  philosophic  que  je 
crois  quelle  nexiste  veritablement  que  chez  celui  qui  la  trouve, 
et  quelle  ne  saurait  ni  se  transmettre  ni  s'enseigner.  Of  what 
use  speculative  philosophy  may  be  to  the  world  at  large  at  the 
present  stage  of  human  progress,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say; 
but  we  certainly  have  no  use  for  it  here.  Suppose  a  professor  of 
philosophy  could  be  found,  free  from  the  taint  of  theology  or 
survival — of  any  moribund  type  of  dualism,  what  would  be  left 
for  him  to  talk  about?  The  History  of  Philosophy  is  there  in  the 
Library,  for  any  to  read  who  will.  As  for  the  several  subjects  of 
learning  that  are  commonly  grouped  under  the  general  head  of 
Philosophy,  essential  to  a  liberal  education  and  pertaining  to  the 
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sphere  not  of  speculation,  but  of  observation,  reflection,  and  sound 
reasoning,  we  already  have  teachers  who  are  fully  competent  to 
care  for  and  direct  the  study  of  them.  Take  Ethics,  for  example. 
It  requires  no  profundity  of  wisdom  to  set  forth  and  substantiate 
the  simple,  true,  and  beneficent  ethical  doctrine  of  Socrates  and 
Jesus,  pure-human  as  it  is,  after  stripping  it  of  the  miserable  crust 
of  mythology  and  animism  by  which  it  has  been  obscured  and 
perverted  from  the  very  first." 

In  going  back  to  first  principles  in  this  way,  I  remarked,  you 
have  really  moved  farther  forward  than  the  timid  ones  will  dare 
to  follow. 

"Oh,  they  will  come  along  by  and  by,  when  we  ourselves  are 
sufficiently  dead.  We  are  the  Flying  Squadron,  reconnoitering 
and  clearing  the  ground  ahead  for  the  heavy  infantry  and  their 
camp-followers  behind  us.  I  borrow  the  figure  from  Lichtenberg, 
whose  aphorisms  our  Founder  would  sometimes  quote.  And 
Lichtenberg,  mind  you,  was  no  professor  of  philosophy,  but 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Gottingen,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Die  verniinftigen  Freigeister  sind  leichte  fliegende  Corps,  i?nmer 
voraus  und  die  die  Gegenden  recognoszieren,  wohin  das  gravitd- 
tische  geschlossene  Corps  der  Orthodoxen  am  Ende  dock  auch 
kommt." 

You  have  doubtless  been  treated  to  a  generous  share  of  oppro- 
brious epithets  during  these  few  years,  I  observed. 

"Yes,  we  have  been  called  by  a  great  variety  of  hard  names, 
some  of  them  not  so  very  uncomplimentary  either.  We  have  even 
been  accused  of  aristocratic  leanings." 

How  is  that?  I  inquired. 

"To  argue  aristocracy  from  aristomathy  (if  I  may  offer  such 
a  word)  is  a  sample  of  a  kind  of  logic  one  has  to  put  up  with  now 
and  then.  The  Founder,  who  by  his  associations  as  well  as  by 
birth  was  anything  but  an  aristocrat,  and  who  lived  long  enough 
to  hear  a  few  of  the  nice  things  that  have  been  said  about  his 
humane  and  unselfish  project,  was  neither  surprised  nor  disturbed 
at  this  one.  Democracy,  he  used  to  say,  was  to  be  sure  a  very  bad 
form  of  government,  but  it  was  the  best  form  on  the  whole  that  had 
thus  far  been  devised.  Besides,  there  were  democracies  and 
democracies.  Being  myself  one  of  a  little  group  of  his  intimate 
friends,  who  knew  how  to  take  him,  and  before  whom  he  could 
sometimes  bring  out  a  little  Greek  without  giving  offence,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  present  once  when  he  repeated  a  memorable  saying, 
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given  by  the  historian  as  from  the  lips  of  Pericles:  <pL\oKa\ovfiev 
yap  /act  cvTcXetas  /ecu  (f>i.Xocro<povfi€v  avev  /xaAa/a'as.  'Those  are  good 
words,'  he  said, 'to  remind  us  occasionally  of  a  certain  Democracy 
that  had  its  faults,  but  the  boast  of  being  one-hundred  per  cent 
American  was  not  one  of  them.'  " 

Here,  at  last,  reluctantly,  thanking  my  obliging  informant 
for  his  many  helpful  words,  I  rose  to  go.  He  too,  rising,  bade  me  a 
courteous  farewell,  and  added,  "You  must  take  with  you  one  of 
our  cards,  lest  you  forget  us,  or  seek  for  us  in  vain  the  next  time 
you  wander  in  this  region." 


Arj/xo?    Oveipwv 
CNetpeKoKOKKvyias  irXrjfflov) 


I.  F. 
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REVIEWS 

Japan's  Pacific  Policy.    By  K.  K.  Kawakami,   New  York,    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
xiv  +  380  pp. 

Mr.  Kawakami  is  a  well-known  Japanese  correspondent, 
whom  long  residence  in  the  United  States  and  wide  acquaintance 
with  Americans  and  sympathy  with  their  institutions  has  enabled 
for  some  years  past  to  interpret  to  American  readers  the  policies 
of  Japan  in  a  manner  to  remove  suspicion  and  promote  friendly 
feeling  between  the  two  countries.  It  has  been  his  aim  of  course 
to  put  the  best  construction  possible  upon  Japan's  actions,  and 
he  may  be  said  to  be,  indeed,  the  official  spokesman  of  the  Japanese 
Government.  He  does  not  fail,  however,  to  call  attention  now  and 
then  to  certain  mistakes,  as  he  regards  them,  of  that  Government 
— an  attitude  on  his  part  that  undoubtedly  increases  the  effective- 
ness of  his  writing. 

The  work  under  review  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  letters 
written  during  the  Washington  Conference  for  the  New  York 
Herald  syndicate.  The  chapters  still  retain  the  form  of  letters, 
each  bearing  the  date  of  its  original  writing,  but  they  have  been 
revised  to  bring  them  into  accord  with  the  situation  at  the  time 
of  publication. 

As  a  contemporary  record  of  the  Conference  by  an  outside 
observer,  the  book  is  valuable  as  preserving  for  us  the  day-by-day 
comment — the  sentiments  and  reflections  of  the  public  mind 
during  the  Conference.  Mr.  Kawakami's  intimate  touch  with 
official  circles  enabled  him  to  forecast  very  accurately,  as  a  rule, 
the  course  of  events  during  the  deliberations.  In  the  record  of 
things  actually  said  and  done  nothing  new  or  startling  is  presented, 
for  there  was  very  little  secrecy  at  Washington  and  the  press  has 
already  given  to  the  world  all  the  important  facts. 

Mr.  Kawakami  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  Secretary 
Hughes  for  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  negotiations  and 
he  speaks  (p.  28)  of  the  naval  armament  treaty  as  "a  master- 
stroke of  American  diplomacy." 
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In  his  explanation  of  some  of  the  events  in  the  Far  East  which 
gave  rise  to  the  various  questions  that  were  dealt  with  at  Washing- 
ton, the  author  is  not  quite  accurate.  Some  of  his  inaccuracies  in 
dates  are  of  slight  importance,  but  in  one  or  two  instances  the 
mistake  affects  the  sequence  of  events  to  which  he  has  given  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  He  says,  for  instance  (pp.  147-148), 
that  when  England  obtained  the  lease  of  the  Kowloon  hinterland 
in  1898  "France  saw  the  necessity  of  counteracting  it  by  leasing 
a  territory  on  the  coast  of  South  China.  The  result  was  the 
French  lease  of  Kwangchow  Bay  in  1898."  The  facts  are  that 
France  leased  Kuangchou  Bay  on  May  27,  1898,  and  it  was  not 
until  June  9  following  that  Great  Britain  secured  an  enlargement 
of  the  territory  of  her  Hongkong  colony  by  the  lease  of  the  Kowloon 
peninsula. 

Mr.  Kawakami  charges  Germany  with  being  the  first  to  initiate 
the  idea  of  a  sphere  of  influence  in  a  formal  treaty  with  China 
(p.  133).  But  if  we  adhere  to  a  strict  chronological  sequence  we 
must  blame  the  secret  treaty  of  alliance  between  China  and  Russia 
in  1896  for  the  first  steps  in  establishing  for  an  alien  power  a 
sphere  of  special  interest  and  influence  in  China.  It  should  be 
noted,  too,  that  among  the  exchanges  of  notes  regarding  non- 
alienation  of  territory,  which  were  considered  as  establishing 
those  spheres  of  influence  to  which  Secretary  Hay  referred  in  his 
notes  of  1899,  the  first  was  that  effected  on  March  15,  1897  between 
France  and  China,  respecting  the  non-alienation  of  Hainan;  and  the 
second  was  that  between  Great  Britain  and  China  on  February  9, 
1898,  relating  to  the  non-alienation  of  the  Yangtze  Valley,  almost 
a  month  before  the  treaty  between  Germany  and  China  concerning 
the  province  of  Shantung  was  signed.  Germany,  had,  however, 
landed  troops  and  seized  the  forts  at  Tsingtao  in  the  November 
preceding  and  had  presented  demands  for  compensation  for  the 
murder  of  two  German  missionaries.  These  demands,  which 
included  the  lease  of  Kiaochow  and  mining  preferences,  later 
obtained,  were  most  unjust,  and  China  refused  the  leasing  of  the 
port  and  the  economic  preferencies  asked  until  Prince  Henry, 
of  "mailed  fist"  renown,  was  sent  out  with  additional  naval 
forces,  when  she  had  to  give  way.  Knowledge  of  the  German 
demands  no  doubt  hastened  the  action  taken  by  Great  Britain  in 
February,  but  as  a  matter  of  chronological  sequence  the  events 
took  place  in  the  order  given  above.    It  may  be  well  to  complete 
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here  the  list  of  spheres  of  interest  and  influence.  After  Great 
Britain's  note  concerning  the  Yangtze  region  in  February,  1898, 
France  made  a  second  demand  in  April,  responded  to  by  China 
on  the  tenth  of  the  month.  This  demand  related  to  the  provinces 
bordering  Indo-China  and  the  lease  of  Kuangchou  Bay.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  of  the  same  month  Japan  asked  similar  assurances  as 
to  Fukien.  Russia  obtained  the  lease  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula  on 
May  7;  Great  Britain  the  enlargement  of  the  Hongkong  colony 
on  June  9  and  the  lease  of  Weihaiwei  on  July  1,  all  in  the  year 
1898.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  signed  their  agreement  as  to 
spheres  of  interest  on  September  1  and  2,  of  the  same  year.  The 
agreement  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  on  April 
28,  1899,  and  Russia  and  China  signed  notes  granting  Russia 
a  preference  on  railway  building  north  and  northeastward  from 
Peking  on  June  1,  1899.  This  long  chain  of  aggressive  attacks 
upon  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  China,  it  should 
be  remembered,  followed  directly  upon  the  disastrous  war  between 
China  and  Japan  which  deprived  China  of  her  age-long  suzerainty 
over  Korea  and  compelled  her  also  to  surrender  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores,  as  well  as  the  territory  in  south  Manchuria  that  was 
later  retroceded.  It  is  impossible- to  agree  with  Mr.  Kawakami's 
statement  (p.  187)  that  China  provoked  that  war.  The  facts  are 
now  too  well  known  and  show  that  Japan  was  the  aggressor. 
Mr.  Kawakami  thinks  that  "there  has  been  a  vast  difference 
between  the  European  and  the  Japanese  methods  of  acquiring 
Chinese  territories"  (p.  147).  He  furnishes  a  chronological  list 
of  territories  leased  or  ceded  to  various  powers.  From  the  list  he 
omits  the  acquisitions  of  Japan.  To  the  disinterested  observer 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  difference  between  the  acquisition 
of  Hongkong  by  Britain  after  the  "Opium  War"  or  of  Indo-China 
by  France  after  unjust  war  and  the  acquisition  of  Korea,  Formosa, 
and  the  Pescadores  by  Japan  after  a  war  of  similar  character. 

The  author  calls  attention  (p.  138)  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
notes  from  Secretary  Hay  concerning  the  maintenance  of  an  "Open 
Door"  in  China  recognized  the  spheres  of  influence  that  have  been 
mentioned.  That  is  quite  true.  The  United  States  was  at  war 
with  Spain  in  1898,  a  war  growing  out  of  a  situation  that  was 
already  critical  when  these  aggressions  upon  China  by  various 
powers  were  beginning.  It  was  impossible  then  to  embroil  itself 
with  Germany  and  other  powers.   But  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over, 
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Secretary  Hay  set  about  protecting  American  interests  in  China. 
The  leases  had  been  made  and  the  spheres  of  interest  had  been 
proclaimed.  It  was  too  late  to  protest;  he  did  the  next  best  thing; 
he  obtained  from  the  powers  concerned  an  assurance  of  equal 
treatment  for  American  commerce  in  these  spheres  and  leased 
territories. 

It  was  the  cynical  disregard  for  China's  rights  shown  in  1898 
by  various  powers  that  brought  on  the  "Boxer"  uprising  of  1900. 
That  uprising  gave  Secretary  Hay  the  opportunity  he  needed  to 
prevent  the  policy  of  spheres  of  influence  being  carried  out  to  its 
logical  conclusion  by  a  dismemberment  of  China.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  the  combined  operations  of  the  powers  for  the  relief  of  the 
legations  at  Peking  to  obtain  from  each  of  them  a  declaration  that 
they  would  respect  the  territorial  integrity  and  administrative 
entity  of  the  whole  empire  of  China. 

Mr.  Kawakami  is  laboring  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the 
Twenty-one  Demands;  he  insists  that  there  were  but  nineteen 
(p.  175).  If  he  will  look  up  the  official  reports  made  at  the  time 
both  by  China  and  Japan,  he  will  see  that  both  governments 
reported  twenty-one.  Mr.  Kawakami's  statement  on  pages  176- 
182  has  reduced  the  original  number  by  combining  the  sixth  and 
seventh  in  one,  his  number  six,  and  also  by  assuming  that  the 
original  tenth  demand  for  advisers  in  south  Manchuria  and 
eastern  Inner  Mongolia  was  identical  with  the  fifteenth,  which 
was  a  demand  for  advisers  to  the  central  government. 

In  fact,  the  demands  were  raised  to  twenty-four  on  April  26, 
1915.  This  increase  was  brought  about  by  separating  those  relating 
to  Inner  Mongolia  from  those  relating  to  south  Manchuria.  As 
a  matter  of  negotiation,  this  division  materially  assisted  in  an 
adjustment,  for  the  demands  relating  to  Inner  Mongolia  were  less 
tolerable  than  similar  demands  concerning  south  Manchuria. 

It  is  true  that  at  first  the  Japanese  Government  denied  that 
there  were  twenty-one  demands.  In  the  memorandum  presented 
to  the  Department  of  State  by  the  Japanese  Ambassador  there 
were  but  eleven.  The  most  important  were  concealed.  When  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  deny  that  there  were  twenty-one,  the 
Japanese  Government  explained  the  discrepancy  by  saying  that 
the  others  were  not  demands  but  requests.  The  President  of 
China,  however,  stated  that  no  such  distinction  was  made  when 
the  demands  were  presented  to  him.    As  late  as  April  2,  the 
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Japanese  Minister  at  Peking  declared  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment recognized  no  such  distinction.  He  continued  to  press  the 
whole  twenty-one. 

Mr.  Kawakami  (p.  183)  ridicules  those  who  swallowed  the 
statements  of  propagandists  that  the  demands  affected  the 
sovereignty  of  China.  Mr.  Kawakami  ought  to  recognize  propa- 
ganda when  he  sees  it,  but  any  one  who  reads  the  text  of  the 
demands  as  presented  can  determine  for  himself  whether  or  not 
they  affect  the  sovereignty  of  China.  A  sovereign  power  can  do 
as  it  pleases  with  its  own  territories,  but  Japan  demanded  that 
China  should  promise  not  to  cede  or  lease  to  any  other  power  than 
herself  any  harbor  or  bay  or  island  along  the  coast.  One  of  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty  is  control  of  the  police,  but  Japan 
demanded  that  in  certain  places  the  police  power  should  be 
exercised  jointly  by  China  and  herself.  A  sovereign  power  deter- 
mines for  itself  how  its  mineral  resources  shall  be  developed,  but 
Japan  demanded  that  China  should  promise  that  the  Han-Yeh- 
Ping  Company  should  be  made  a  joint  Japanese-Chinese  concern 
and  that  nobody  without  Japan's  consent  should  be  permitted 
to  work  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  of  the  Company. 
A  sovereign  power  determines  for  itself  what  arms  it  will  use  and 
how  it  will  obtain  them,  whether  by  manufacture  or  purchase, 
but  Japan  demanded  that  China  should  either  establish  a  joint 
Chinese-Japanese  arsenal,  to  be  supplied  with  experts  and  ma- 
terials from  Japan,  or  agree  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  from  Japan. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  demands  that  affected  the  sovereignty 
of  China. 

It  would  not  be  right,  however,  to  consider  Japan  a  sinner 
above  all  those  who  dwell  in  the  Far  East  or  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Kawakami  very  truly  says  (p.  149):  "Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  all  European  nations  were  thinking  and 
talking  of  what  they  could  take  away  from  China.  None  of  them 
even  so  much  as  whispered  what  it  might  give  up  in  the  interest 
of  China.  The  Powers,  one  and  all,  virtually  helped  themselves 
to  whatever  appealed  to  their  fancy  or  their  sense  of  usefulness." 

Due  credit,  too,  must  be  given  to  Japan  for  the  conciliatory 
attitude  maintained  during  the  Washington  Conference.  The 
settlement  of  the  Shantung  controversy,  although  technically  not 
accomplished  in  the  Conference,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
achievements  resulting  from  the  Conference.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  demands  included  in  Group  V  of  the  Twenty-one  Demands 
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was  one  of  the  finest  things  that  Japan  has  ever  done.  Mr. 
Kawakami,  discussing  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Powers  toward  China,  makes  this  noteworthy 
comment  (p.  151): 

Pessimists  may  belittle  the  work  of  the  Conference  and  say  that  it  has  done 
little  that  is  really  beneficial  to  China.  But  even  they  must  recognize  the 
tremendous  and  refreshing  change  that  has  come  over  the  attitude  of  the 
Powers  toward  China.  This  change  is  no  shadowy  thing.  It  is  as  definite  as  it 
is  real.  Twenty  years  ago,  aye,  a  few  years  ago  the  Powers  were  talking  of  what 
they  could  take  from  China.  Today  they  are  talking  of  what  they  can  give  her. 
Certainly  that  indicates  a  vast  moral  progress.  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
Powers  are  not  indulging  in  empty  talk,  but  have  actually  begun  to  give 
China  something  substantial. 

The  book  under  review  is  divided  into  six  parts.  The  last, 
embracing  six  chapters,  is  devoted  to  "Japan's  Siberian  Venture." 
The  author  says  that  "Japanese  public  opinion  has  been  almost 
unanimous  in  opposing  the  Siberian  policy  of  the  Government." 
He  quotes  Baron  Shidehara's  declaration  that,  if  arrangements 
can  be  made  to  guarantee  the  security  of  Japanese  lives  and 
property  in  Siberia,  the  Japanese  Government  will  proceed  to 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  the  Maritime 
Province.  He  notes,  too  (p.  243),  that  this  does  not  mean  a  with- 
drawal from  Saghalien,  which  will  continue  to  be  occupied  until 
a  responsible  government  is  established  with  which  his  govern- 
ment can  communicate  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  due  satis- 
faction for  the  massacre  of  700  Japanese. 

In  his  Preface  Mr.  Kawakami  makes  this  thoughtful  obser- 
vation: "Japan  has  gone  home  from  the  Washington  Conference 
on  probation.  Although  she  made  a  fairly  good  impression  at  the 
Conference,  that  impression  is,  as  I  see  it,  neither  profound  nor 
durable.  What  America  and  Europe  will  really  think  of  her  will 
depend  upon  what  she  does  in  China  and  Siberia  in  the  few  coming 
years."  e.  t.  williams. 

R.  M.  ALDEN'S  SHAKESPEARE 

In  his  Shakespeare  (Duffield,  1922),  Professor  Raymond 
MacDonald  Alden  undertakes  to  define  that  'truth  of  absolute 
humanism'  in  the  great  poet  which  remains,  an  isolated  factor, 
after  'all  the  truth  of  historical  interpretation'  has  been  learned. 
To  this  end  he  brings  into  a  living  summary,  shrewdly  focussed 
upon  Shakespeare's  age,  his  life,  his  work,  all  the  best  of  that 
appalling  literature  of  research  which  encumbers  as  much  as  it 
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assists  the  student.  Since,  moreover,  this  literature  is  oftenest 
controversial,  Mr.  Alden  has,  as  he  says,  to  'hold  the  balance 
reasonably  true.'  Hereupon  it  follows  that  the  reader  sometimes 
is  more  aware  of  the  manipulation  of  the  balance,  less  of  the  truth 
of  historical  interpretation.  Yet  in  the  end  he  comes  away  with 
a  clear  image  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  three  dimensions  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan, in  the  fourth  dimension  of  a  timeless  worker  of  truth  and 
beauty. 

And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  Mr.  Alden  has  written 
his  book,  one  is  overawed  to  discover,  in  the  interest  of  a  possible 
intellectual  democracy.  For  the  general  reader  of  whom  he 
speaks  and  to  whom  he  addresses  his  book  is,  it  is  clear,  not  merely 
the  reader  without  technical  training,  to  whom  the  jargon  of 
literary  criticism  is  a  prohibition.  This  general  reader  is  the 
average  reader.  For  him  there  may  be  few  or  no  implications; 
brilliancies  go  by  him;  the  high  intellectual  position  of  irony  is 
out  of  his  sphere.  In  his  interest  the  book  is  therefore  explicit  to 
the  last  degree,  polished  down  (except  for  a  sprinkling  of  passages) 
to  his  vision,  and  simply  written  on  the  plane  of  a  single  intention. 
Only  rarely  does  the  author  venture  to  take  those  short  cuts 
through  fields  of  thought  that  have  about  them  in  their  very 
informality  something  of  the  processional,  so  richly  do  they  trail 
the  consequences  of  their  quality. 

Now  this  average  reader  may,  I  suppose,  also  account  in  part 
for  another  characteristic.  Judicially  as  the  author  holds  the 
balance  in  historical  interpretation,  he  is  not  quite  the  scientist 
in  the  world  of  conduct.  He  contrives  to  throw  an  advantage, 
however  slight,  to  those  ideals  of  right  and  wrong  of  which  he 
conceives  his  readers  to  be  the  exemplary  devotees.  He  drops  a 
gratuitous  sentence  into  the  scale,  an  extra  adjective  or  perhaps 
only  a  vaguely  colored  word,  before  the  very  face  of  his  purpose 
to  be  neutral.  Witness  the  tone  of  this  sentence,  relating  to  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece:  "The  subject  of  Tarquin's  lust  might  easily 
have  been  treated  in  a  manner  intended  to  satisfy  the  baser 
instincts  for  which  some  Elizabethan  poetry  found  ample  room; 
it  was  handled  very  vilely,  for  example,  in  Heywood's  play  on 
the  same  subject."  There  is  here  much  more  than  the  report  of 
what  Shakespeare  eschewed  in  the  manner  of  treatment:  there  is 
judgment  upon  his  contemporaries. 

The  judicial  method — the  desire  to  hear  a  case  rather  than  to 
prove  it — does  not,  fortunately,  leave  the  book  cold.    For  if  Mr. 
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Alden  is  one  of  those  scholars  whose  learning  is  so  vast  that  they 
dare  assert  few  things,  his  imagination  none  the  less  wings  to 
poetry  and  his  heart  warms.  So  that — Mr.  Alden  being  upon  the 
right  occasion  master  of  his  phrase — the  reader  finds  himself 
newly  borne  aloft,  newly  stirred.  For  instances  take  the  dis- 
cussions of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  and  of  Hamlet  as  humorist 
and  wit.  Moreover,  this  will,  I  believe,  be  true  no  matter  what 
the  reader's  previous  application  to  the  subject  may  have  been. 
Thus  are  the  needs  of  the  general  reader  circumvented  by  the 
tongue  of  the  teacher;  thus  the  gentle  reader  is  brought  to  dwell 
now  and  then  in  his  own  Elysium. 

At  the  end,  one  is  forced  to  wonder  why  Mr.  Alden  has  so  little 
noticed  the  development  in  Shakespeare  of  a  mood  of  disillusion. 
Lytton  Strachey,  in  a  now  well-known  essay,  has  defined  one 
manifestation  of  that  mood.  And  there  are  others.  At  the  end, 
too,  one  cannot  fail  to  speak  of  the  tact  with  which  other  Shakes- 
pearian scholars  and  critics  are  handled,  and  especially  of  the 
reverent  but  just  destruction  of  the  legend  of  H.  H.  Furness' 
infallibility.  b.  h.  lehman. 

The  Legacy  of  Greece.  Essays  by  Gilbert  Murray,  W.  R.  Inge,  Sir  T.  L.  Heath, 
D'Arcy  W.  Thompson,  Charles  Singer,  R.  W.  Livingstone,  J.  Burnet,  A.  Toyn- 
bee,  A.  E.  Zimmern,  Percy  Gardner,  Sir  Reginald  Blomfield.  Edited  by 
R.  W.  Livingstone.     Oxford  University  Press,  1921.  Pp.  xii  -f-  424. 

The  Reading  Public,  warily  viewing  the  bookseller's  proffered 
baits,  with  every  faculty  alert  to  detect  the  hidden  snare,  will 
sense  a  pitfall  in  the  very  title  of  this  book.  The  Legacy  of  Greece — 
obviously  propaganda,  promulgated  by  a  league  of  Greek  pro- 
fessors who  would  stave  off  starvation  by  a  last  desperate  effort 
to  recruit  their  dwindling  clientele!  But  if  it — the  aforesaid 
Reading  Public — can  so  far  overcome  its  skittishness  as  to  peer 
within  the  covers,  it  will  be  surprised.  The  names  signed  to  these 
essays  are  associated  with  distinguished  achievement  in  other 
fields  than  classical  study;  they  are  those  of  men — not  all  Greek 
professors,  by  any  means — who  have  served  worthily  in  the 
troublous  times  through  which  we  have  passed,  to  whom  the  world 
well  may  look  for  aid  and  counsel  if  troublous  times  be  yet  to 
come.  And  what  is  uniformly  uppermost  in  their  minds  is  not 
so  much  what  is  often  miscalled  "  the  cause  of  the  classics, "as  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  left  by  the  World  War, 
confronted    with    disturbing   prospects   of  upheaval    and   chaos. 
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They  are  seeking,  not  to  proselytize  an  unwilling  public,  but  to 
indicate,  forcibly,  even  earnestly,  yet  with  a  decent  reserve,  one 
of  the  quarters  to  which  humanity  may  look  for  standards  in 
testing  the  principles  of  our  vaunted  modern  civilization  and 
separating  the  false  from  the  true.  Finally,  such  of  the  misgivings 
aroused  by  the  title  as  yet  remain  will  be  allayed  by  the  informa- 
tion that  there  is  scarcely  an  allusion  to  education,  none  at  all 
to  the  disciplinary  value  of  classical  training  for  the  youthful 
mind,  and — let  us  thank  whatever  gods  there  be — no  hint  of 
statistics.  Evidently  the  authors  of  these  essays  are  aware  that 
the  world  calls  them  to  nobler  tasks  than  casting  up  tables  and 
making  the  results  a  text  for  a  farrago  of  pedagogical  nonsense. 

A  single  individual  cannot  of  course  "review"  such  a  book 
as  this  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  and  subject  it  in  all 
of  its  parts  to  detailed  criticism.  For  such  a  feat  he  would  need 
a  specialist's  understanding  of  Hellenic  civilization  in  all  its 
changing  aspects,  conjoined  with  a  knowledge  more  intimate  than 
most  of  us  can  hope  ever  to  attain  of  various  complicated  prob- 
lems that  are  pressing  for  solution  more  urgently  today,  perhaps, 
than  for  centuries  past.  But  he  can  urge  all  who  are  really  inter- 
ested in  these  problems  to  read  what  students  of  our  past  experience 
bring  forward  as  the  fruit  of  their  researches.  He  can  confi- 
dently expect  that  every  reader  will  find  here  and  there  in  the 
volume  a  luminous  idea,  a  pregnant  suggestion,  or  a  tone  that  will 
cause  some  hidden  chord  within  his  own  consciousness  to  vibrate 
in  unison.  He  can  give  a  preliminary  idea  of  the  subject  matter 
and  manner  of  treatment  better  perhaps  than  in  any  other  way 
by  a  few  quotations. 

The  Greek  conception  of  beauty  has  never  been  set  forth  more 
neatly  in  a  few  words  than  in  Professor  Murray's:  "It  is  not 
a  beauty  of  ornament;  it  is  a  beauty  of  structure,  a  beauty  of 
rightness  and  simplicity.  Compare  an  athlete  in  flannels  playing 
tennis  and  a  stout  dignitary  smothered  in  gold  robes." 

"There  is  and  will  be  many  another,"  writes  D'Arcy  W. 
Thompson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  St.  Andrews,  "who 
finds  in  Greek  wisdom  and  sweet  Hellenic  speech  something  which 
he  needs  must  have,  and  lacking  which  he  would  be  poor  indeed: 
something  which  is  as  a  staff  in  his  hand,  a  light  upon  his  path, 
a  lantern  to  his  feet." 
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One  or  two  quotations  must  suffice  from  the  admirable  dis- 
cussions of  "Biology"  and  "Medicine"  by  Charles  Singer,  Lect- 
urer in  the  History  of  Medicine  in  University  College,  London. 
"With  the  death  of  Theophrastus  about  287  B.  C.  pure  biological 
science  substantially  disappears  from  the  Greek  world,  and  we  get 
the  same  type  of  deterioration  that  is  later  encountered  in  other 
scientific  departments.  Science  ceases  to  have  the  motive  of  the 
desire  to  know,  and  becomes  an  applied  study,  subservient  to  the 
practical  arts.  It  is  an  attitude  from  which  in  the  end  applied 
science  itself  must  suffer  also."  "The  overwhelming  mass  of 
earlier  Greek  medical  literature  sets  forth  for  us  a  pure  scientific 
effort  to  observe  and  to  classify  disease,  to  make  generalizations 
from  carefully  collected  data,  to  explain  the  origin  of  disease  on 
rational  grounds,  and  to  apply  remedies,  when  possible,  on  a 
reasoned  basis.  "  "Hippocrates  will  ever  remain  the  type  of  the 
perfect  physician.  Learned,  observant,  humane,  with  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  claims  of  his  patients,  but  an  overmastering 
desire  that  his  experience  shall  benefit  others,  orderly  and  calm, 
disturbed  only  by  anxiety  to  record  his  knowledge  for  the  use  of 
his  brother  physicians  and  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  grave,  thought- 
ful and  reticent,  pure  of  mind  and  master  of  his  passions,  this  is 
no  overdrawn  picture  of  the  Father  of  Medicine  as  he  appeared 
to  his  contemporaries  and  successors." 

Mr.  Livingstone,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi,  says,  apropos  of 
the  didactic  temper  of  modern  "realism,"  "Messrs.  Wells,  Shaw, 
Galsworthy — to  mention  no  others — are  parsons  manques,  who 
were  designed  by  nature  to  write  not  plays  or  novels  but  sermons. 
.  .  .  The  unsatisfied  appetite  for  preaching  which  a  hundred 
years  ago  would  have  been  quieted  by  writing  an  evangelical  tract, 
to-day  issues  in  a  novel  or  a  play.  The  moral  differs,  the  form 
changes,  the  intention  and  temper  are  the  same." 

Professor  Percy  Gardner,  in  his  essay  "The  Lamps  of  Greek 
Art,"  points  out  that  "humanism"  will  deter  us  from  regarding 
science  merely  "as  a  means  of  exploiting  the  material  world. 
Instead  of  harnessing  the  forces  of  nature  to  true  human  ends, 
to  happiness,  we  have  allowed  them  to  be  used  for  any  purpose, 
moral  or  immoral,  by  any  one  who  by  cunning  or  pushing  has 
gained  control  of  them.  We  have  dehumanized  the  world,  and 
allowed  it  to  ride  rough  shod  over  human  life." 
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The  collaborators  approach  their  different  subjects  from 
different  points  of  view,  with  various  interests,  and  differing  de- 
grees of  emphasis.  And  they  come  independently  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  essential  qualities  of  Hellenism  are  directness,  simplicity, 
restraint,  beauty — all  of  which  are  notably  lacking  in  the  western 
world  at  the  present  time.  As  Mr.  Livingstone  puts  it,  "the  direct, 
detached,  objective  temper  is  the  generative  principle  of  the 
Greek  achievement,  for  it  is  the  parent  of  science  and  philosophy, 
which  are  the  children  of  a  desire  to  see  things  in  themselves  as 
they  are,  and  not  as  the  seer  might  wish  them  to  be." 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray's  remarkable  introduction  is  alone 
worth  a  volume  and  amply  justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  choice 
which  fixed  upon  him  as  the  man  most  likely  to  compose  a  worthy 
preface  to  such  a  collection.    The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  does  not  tell 
us  a  great  deal  about  Greek  religion,  but  instead  much  that  is  new 
to  most  of  us  about  the  Hellenic  elements  in  Christian  doctrine. 
The  discussions  of  philosophy  by  Professor  Burnet  and  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  by  Sir  Thomas  Heath,  of  art  by  Professor 
Gardner  and  architecture  by  Sir  Reginald  Blomfield,  are  what 
we    should    look    for    from    most   eminent    authorities    in    these 
fields.    Especially  rich  in  interesting  material  are  the  chapters  on 
natural  science,  by  Professor  Thompson,  and  on  biology  and  medi- 
cine, by  Charles  Singer.     Professor  Toynbee  presents  a  highly 
original  dramatic  analysis  of  ancient  history.   With  Greek  political 
thought  for  a  text,  Professor  Zimmern  plunges  into  a  brilliant — 
and    often    caustic — discussion    of   present    political    conditions, 
practices,  and  ideals,  in  which,  after  an  emphatic  warning  that  we 
must  rigorously  select  out  from  the  "local  and  ephemeral"  that 
which  is  capable  of  universal  application,  he  proceeds  to  apply  what 
he  has  got  to  England,  save  for  an  occasional  allusion  to  another 
country  or   to   the  League  of  Nations.     The  student  of  Greek 
politics  may  here  and  there  question  his  premises,  but  will  heartily 
recognize  the  fineness  of  his  conceptions  and  the  vigor  with  which 
they  are  set  forth. 

One  who  has  long  studied  with  delight  and  admiration  still 
another  manifestation  of  the  Greek  genius,  into  which  the  essential 
qualities  of  Hellenism  enter  quite  as  truly  as  into  their  art  and 
architecture  or  their  literature,  cannot  refrain  from  an  expression 
of  regret  that  Greek  Law  finds  no  place  in  this  volume.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  the  traditional  idea,  which  by  some 
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strange  dispensation  goes  on  unchallenged,  that  the  Greeks,  who 
were  originators,  inventors,  adepts  in  everything  else,    were    as 
little  children  in  matters  of  law,  while  the  Romans,  although  quite 
incapable  of  forming  an  original   idea  upon  any  other  subject, 
and  therefore  compelled  to  borrow  from  the  Greeks,  had  by  some 
special  grace  of  the  Creator  an  innate  aptitude  for  jurisprudence. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  Greeks  carried  political  philosophy 
almost  to  the  point  where  it  is  today,  except  for  jurisprudence,  a 
branch    in    which    they   were   congenitally    incapable,   and   that 
Rome,  receiving  at  their  hands  the  mother  science,  begat  upon 
her  a  queenly  daughter;  that  in  every  other  department  of  human 
activity  the  Greeks  displayed  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  qualities 
that  are  most  needed  and  least  found  in  law — directness,  simplic- 
ity, proportion,  truth — and  yet  could  not  produce  a  system  of  law 
worthy  of  the  name.    The  causes  of  this  misapprehension  are  not 
far  to  seek.   When  the  historical  study  of  jurisprudence  was  begun, 
the  materials  for  later  Roman  law  were  accessible  and  compact. 
What  little  of  Greek  law  was  extant — for  few  inscriptions  had  then 
been   discovered — was  so  fragmentary  and  so   widely  dispersed 
that  only  the  classical  scholar  could  deal  with  it;  as  a  result  it  has 
been,  almost  exclusively,  studied  from  the  antiquarian  point  of 
view  and  published  in  technical  journals  into  which  the  professor 
of  law  would  never  think  of  looking.    But  the  veil  will  dissolve  in 
proportion  as  the  student  of  Greek  law  becomes  familiar  with  other 
systems  and  the  jurist  is  introduced  to  the  classic  beauties  of 
Themis.    The  truth  will  be  known  when  real  comparison  begins, 
when  Attic  pleading  is  compared  with  pleading  at  Roman  and  at 
the  Common  Law,  and  when  the  criminal  law  of  the  Athenians 
is  set  over  against  the  hodgepodge  that  filled  its  place  in  Rome 
and  the  ill  assorted  congeries  of  treasons,  felonies,  et  hoc  genus, 
that  clutters  up  the  Anglo-Saxon  legal  heritage.    Perhaps  some 
day  we  may  see   that  architecture   does   afford   a   parallel,   and 
compare  with  the  simple  Athenian  stoa  the  overgrown  basilica 
of  Rome,  patterned  after  a  bath,  or  an  English  edifice  with  parts 
in  different  modes  dating  from  many  ages,  rounded  off  by  the 
mid-Victorian  gallery   which   connects   the   ancient  wing  of  the 
Common  Law  with  that  of  Equity.    And  finally  we  come  to  our 
American  palaces  of  justice,  with  architectural  variations  all  their 
own,  to  which  some  of  the  principles  held  fundamental  by  the 
Greeks  might  be  applied  and  no  harm  done. 

CALHOUN. 
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Hellenic  History.    By  George  Willis   Botsford.    The   MacMillan  Company, 
New  York,  1922.   520  pp. 

A  well-known  publishing  house  has  recently  set  forth  the 
merits  of  a  three-ring  encyclopedia  by  a  leaflet  in  which  all  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  are  neatly  distributed  into  two 
categories.  One  is  static,  fixed,  immutable  for  all  time,  denied 
even  that  semblance  of  organic  development  that  the  mineralogist 
fancies  he  descries  in  certain  crystals,  secure  presumably  against 
the  assaults  even  of  an  Einstein.  In  the  other,  fortunately, 
progress  is  still  possible;  in  fact,  we  are  warned  that,  unless  we 
make  haste  to  procure  and  study  this  up-to-the-minute  compen- 
dium, we  shall  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  the  hopelessly  anti- 
quated, so  amazingly  rapid  is  the  process  of  change.  The  vistas 
revealed  to  the  speculative  mind  by  this  ingenious  classification 
are  so  alluring  that  one  would  fain  tarry  to  explore  them.  Why 
should  we  not  apply  to  the  classification  a  calculus  based  on  the 
postulate  that  only  knowledge  actually  known  at  a  given  moment 
in  the  mind  of  a  living  individual  can  be  said  to  exist,  while  being 
must  be  denied  to  that  lore  which  is  buried  away  in  printed  book, 
written  page,  or  chiseled  inscription  and,  not  being  known, 
cannot  be  knowledge?  Starting  from  this  attractive  principle,  we 
could  add  a  new  category  of  "retrogressive"  knowledge,  and  might 
eventually  substitute  for  the  inadequate  dual  classification  a  series 
of  index  numbers  in  which  the  various  departments  of  human 
knowledge  would  appear  neatly  arranged  according  to  the  pro- 
portion between  their  existent  and  their  non-existent  content. 
Here  the  places  of  honor  would  be  deservedly  accorded  to  the 
subjects  most  widely  known,  while  those  that  are  falling  into 
desuetude  could  trail  in  the  rear;  infant  sciences,  being  one  hundred 
per  cent  existent,  would  have  the  advantage  of  starting  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  However,  as  this  is  a  review,  and  not  the  pros- 
pectus of  a  new  philosophy,  these  fascinating  speculations  may 
not  be  pursued  further. 

The  point  we  have  to  note  is  that  the  category  of  "fixed" 
knowledge  includes  all  that  has  to  do  with  the  past  experience  of 
the  human  race,  its  life,  language,  and  culture.  This  classification 
undoubtedly  commends  itself  to  that  personification  of  passive 
receptivity  known  as  "the  general  reader,"  and  thousands  of  good 
Heracliteans  instinctively  allow  here  an  exception  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  their  philosophy,  without  knowing  what  they 
do.    It  is  a  daily  experience  with  the  professor  of  ancient  history 
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or  of  classics  to  be  felicitated  by  divers  of  his  colleagues  upon  his 
freedom  from  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  preparing  for  classes  or 
recasting  his  lectures.  Professedly  intelligent  men  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  argument  which  relegates  these  subjects  to  the  realm 
of  "fixed"  knowledge  would,  if  logically  applied,  give  them 
abundant  company  in  their  limbo,  including  much  of  physical 
science.  Have  not  the  stars  moved  in  their  courses  from  the 
beginnings  of  time?  For  what  untold  ages  have  the  rocks  with 
their  fossils  lain  practically  unchanged?  What  can  one  hope  to 
discover  here  that  is  new?  Shall  we  not  have  done  with  such  out- 
worn fields,  and  turn  to  psychoanalysis  or  radio-telephony? 
Without  attempting  to  probe  the  fallacy  that  perhaps  lies  hidden 
here,  we  may  point  out  that  the  appearance  of  such  a  book  as  Dr. 
Botsford's  makes  it  possible  to  subject  this  general  view,  in  so  far 
as  it  has  to  do  with  Greek  history,  to  a  test  so  obvious  and  simple 
as  to  be  within  the  capacity  of  the  most  limited  understanding. 
To  take  arbitrarily  an  inviting  point  of  departure,  about  a 
half-century  ago  Schliemann's  excavations  in  the  Aegean  area 
completely  revolutionized  our  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 
Greece.  The  systematic  archaeological  investigations  that  ensued 
have  carried  us  back  to  neolithic  times  and  revealed  a  magnificent 
Aegean  civilization,  previously  unsuspected,  comparable  in  its 
splendor  to  the  culture  of  Egypt  or  Mesopotamia.  The  impetus 
given  by  these  startling  discoveries  to  the  collection  and  study 
of  inscriptions  and  papyri  has  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  original 
documents,  literally  by  thousands,  many  of  them  sources  of  tre- 
mendous importance.  Innumerable  objects  of  art  and  architec- 
ture, gems,  pottery,  weapons,  and  utensils  have  been  recovered. 
Where  fifty  years  ago  we  depended  upon  bare  chronicles  of  reigns 
and  wars,  too  often  fragmentary  and  untrustworthy,  we  can  now 
follow  in  detail  the  life  and  thought  of  the  individual  and  the 
nation,  we  can  judge  aims  and  tastes  and  evaluate  successes  and 
failures.  Discoveries  of  major  importance  have  followed  closely 
one  upon  another.  Scarcely  had  the  Mycenaean  record  been 
interwoven  into  history  when  accounts  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
had  to  be  recast  in  the  light  of  the  newly  discovered  Aristotelian 
Constitution,  and  scholars  were  still  in  the  very  midst  of  these  new 
problems  when  excavations  in  Crete  revealed  a  culture  older 
and  greater  than  the  Mycenaean.  When  we  take  into  account  the 
extensive  modifications  in  methods  and  viewpoint  that  have 
accompanied  this  tremendous  increase  in  materials,  it  is  not  hard 
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to  understand  that  a  history  of  Greece  becomes  superannuated  as 
quickly  as  a  dreadnaught.  In  fact,  there  are  few  departments  of 
scientific  knowledge  where  progress  and  development  are  so  pro- 
nounced as  in  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  history  of  Greece; 
and  not  with  history  in  the  narrower  sense,  but  with  the  life  and 
custom,  the  language  and  literature,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
law  and  government,  the  art,  the  philosophy,  and  the  science  of 
the  Greeks.  Nor  is  the  pursuit  of  this  knowledge  merely  an 
academic  game,  giving  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  scholastic 
ingenuity;  it  is  of  immediate  and  vital  import  to  the  followers 
of  a  tradition  in  which  the  most  and  best  derives  from  Hellas. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  present  notable  tendency 
toward  a  more  thoughtful  appreciation  of  Hellenic  culture,  re- 
flected in  many  chapters  of  Dr.  Botsford's  book,  is  in  part  the 
instinctive  quest  for  truer  norms  of  a  generation  which  sees  its 
traditional  standards  falling  into  flux  and  turmoil.  It  was  some- 
what in  this  spirit  that  Grote,  whose  history  began  a  new  epoch 
in  the  interpretation  of  Greek  life  and  thought,  entered  upon  his 
study  of  Hellenic  institutions. 

Coming  at  last  by  devious  ways  to  the  proper  task  of  the 
reviewer,  we  may  describe  our  volume  as  a  clear,  straightforward, 
and  interesting  presentation  of  Hellenic  history,  characterized 
in  general  by  scientific  accuracy,  good  taste,  and  the  observance 
of  due  proportion.  The  author  is  inclined  to  give  overmuch  space, 
for  a  work  of  this  type,  to  anecdote,  and  like  Mr.  Wells  he  leans 
rather  hard  upon  Plutarch,  who  has  the  faculty  of  hypnotizing 
historians.  Some  exception  may  be  taken  also  to  the  use  of 
quotations  from  ancient  authors.  Many  of  the  translations  are 
awkward,  and  passages,  not  always  well  chosen,  are  strung  together 
in  a  way  that  must  be  confusing  to  anyone  not  familiar  with  the 
sources.  Quotations  from  tragedy  that  should  not  be  thought 
of  apart  from  their  dramatic  setting  are  constantly  set  before  the 
reader  without  a  hint  of  the  context,  that  he  may  draw  his  con- 
clusions first  hand.  Still  more  treacherous  pitfalls  for  the  unso- 
phisticated are  found  in  some  of  the  quotations  from  that  prince 
of  good  fellows,  Aristophanes.  Lysistrata's  scheme  to  "get  the 
boys  out  of  the  trenches"  is  cited  to  show  the  hope  of  the  intelli- 
gentsia that  women  may  share  the  councils  of  state;  and  Nicias' 
enthymeme,  "If  there  are  not  gods,  I  couldn't  be  the  kind  of 
damned  fool  I  am,"  finds  its  place  in  a  paragraph  on  the  religious 
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doubts  of  intellectuals.    Here  and  there,  however,  a  few  words 
from  Pindar  give  just  the  atmosphere  we  need. 

The  opening  chapter,  on  the  Minoan  Age,  is  probably  as 
clear  as  a  brief  discussion  of  complicated  problems  can  be  made. 
The  Persian  wars,  the  rise  of  the  Athenian  empire,  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  are  admirably  set  forth.  There  is  a  good  account 
of  the  fifth-century  Athenian  statesmen,  which  does  not  lose 
sight  of  the  personal  element.  Especially  striking  is  the  description 
of  Athenian  popular  government  and  the  popular  courts,  which 
is  fair  and  accurate  and  free  from  sentimentalism.  Incidentally 
the  author's  scholarly  acumen  is  shown  by  his  proceeding  imme- 
diately to  the  one  definite  criterion  by  which  today  we  can  judge 
the  character  of  the  dicastic  courts,  to  the  extant  forensic  orations. 
His  true  evaluation  of  Hellenic  ideals  appears  at  many  points, 
especially  in  his  analysis  of  the  struggle  between  Athens  and 
Philip  and  his  pungent  summation  of  the  effects  of  the  Roman 
conquest. 

Many  other  passages  might  well  be  chosen  for  commendatory 
notice  and  of  course  there  are  many  points  of  varying  importance 
on  which  a  student  of  Greek  history  would  wish  to  express  doubts 
or  even  unqualified  disapproval.  Among  the  latter  are  some  minor 
inaccuracies  which  the  author  would  doubtless  have  corrected  had 
it  not  been  for  his  untimely  death.  In  conclusion  it  must  be 
said,  regretfully  but  positively,  that  no  conceivable  combination 
of  circumstances  could  be  pleaded  by  the  publishers  as  justification 
for  permitting  the  volume  to  appear  with  the  numerous  atrocious 
misprints  which  disfigure  its  pages;  they  range  from  ludicrous 
misspellings  of  familiar  names  to  line  transpositions  which  make 
footnotes  unintelligible  and  combinations  of  Greek  characters  that 
resemble  the  formulae  of  higher  mathematics. 

CALHOUN. 


A  PIOUS  TRIBUTE 

Seneca  the  Philosopher  and  His  Modern  Message  is  number  16 
of  the  series  Our  Debt  to  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  the  first  of  the  fifty 
promised  volumes  to  appear.  The  titles  of  these  are  what  might 
be  hoped  and  expected — Sappho,  Stoicism,  Greek  Politics,  Roman 
Law,  Homer;  and  many  of  the  authors  are  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished— Paul  Shorey,  Roscoe  Pound,  Ernest  Barker,  Alfred 
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E.  Zimmern,  G.  Ferrero.  But  this  first  volume  is  a  complete  dis- 
appointment. A  reviewer  could  hardly  be  either  so  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  classics  or  so  entirely  a  novice  in  philosophy 
as  to  take  it  at  all  seriously.  Perhaps  the  boys  of  the  Penn  Charter 
School,  of  which  Dr.  Gummere  is  headmaster,  may  be  told  with 
effect  that  "Seneca  was  all  his  life  a  teetotaler"  or  that  "there  is 
now  a  period  of  freer  thought  and  of  deeper  religion  on  the  way;" 
but  for  adult  minds  this  sort  of  thing  will  scarcely  do.  The  literary 
parallels  of  philological  investigation  of  which  Dr.  Gummere 
makes  such  extensive  use  are  mostly  quite  beside  the  point,  and 
what  he  would  perhaps  call  his  snappy  diction,  in  phrases  like 
"life-long  teetotalism"  or  Seneca's  "daily  'roadwork',"  is  any- 
thing but  charming  or  persuasive.  Indeed,  as  offsetting  a  lack  of 
felicity  in  either  treatment  or  phrasing,  and  the  failure  to  say  with 
any  adequacy  or  freshness  what  Seneca's  "modern  message"  is — 
and  this  in  an  essay  by  a  classicist  written  for  the  purpose  of 
making  us  realize  Seneca's  "latent  power  which  has  never  been 
sufficiently  acknowledged" — such  devices  are  insults  added  to 
injury. 

The  gravity  of  the  injury  should  perhaps  be  more  definitely 
indicated.  It  is  simply  that  the  book  fails  to  carry  out  its  admir- 
able intention,  or  at  least  the  intention  of  the  editors  of  the  series, 
"to  explain,  as  far  as  may  be  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  small 
volume,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  philosophy 
of  Seneca."  This  philosophy,  we  find,  was  that  of  Stoicism,  par- 
ticularly as  it  approximated  early  Christian  doctrines,  moral  and 
religious.  "Then,  as  now,"  says  Dr.  Gummere,  Stoicism  "was 
the  thought-force  that  lay  nearest  to  our  inspirational  religion." 
Perhaps  so;  but  one  is  dismayed  to  find  that  the  other  examples 
of  Stoicism  suggested  are  St.  Paul;  the  famous  not  to  say  hack- 
neyed verses  about  being  captain  of  one's  soul;  Emily  Bronte's 
Last  Lines,  and  the  Tintern  Abbey  passage  that  is  so  regularly 
quoted  to  illustrate  Wordsworth's  pantheism.  Not  that  any  one 
wants  to  forget  such  lines,  but  one  resents  Dr.  Gummere's  manner 
here  as  one  might  his  introducing  us  to  our  oldest  friends.  If 
Wordsworth  is  "full  of  Stoicism,"  why  not  indicate  some  passage 
that  some  one  by  some  chance  might  have  forgotten  or  not  have 
thought  of  in  the  philosophical  connection? 

In  the  three  pages  following  this  reference  to  Wordsworth  we 
are  informed  that  Stoicism  was  a  "workable  philosophy,  com- 
pounded of  most  of  the  other  creeds,"  a  theory  of  knowledge  that 
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began  frankly  with  the  sensations,  a  faith  in  something  Jike  the 
"inner  light  of  Thomas  a.  Kempis  and  the  Quakers,"  a  belief  in 
Deity,  and  an  ethics  of  conventional  external  duties  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  doctrine  of  the  inwardness  of  real  virtue  on  the  other. 
Stoicism  was  "a  spiritual,  progressive,  and  optimistic  creed." 
This  last  would  indeed  be  new  light  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  hard 
to  couple  optimism  with  Seneca's  own  speculations  on  death,  and 
still  harder  to  describe  the  resignation  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  their  worship  of  the  Universe  because  it  is,  as 
progressive.  There  are  some  few  other  passages  to  give  us  Seneca's 
"message."  "With  all  his  Stoicism  he  was  a  pluralist  at  heart,  like 
William  James."  His  greatest  contribution  to  the  thought  of  the 
world  was  "  'the  retreat,'  the  living  within  oneself."  Somehow  the 
comment  of  Erasmus,  quoted  in  the  histories,  says  more  than  all 
this  put  together  as  to  Seneca's  Christian  Stoicism,  and  it  is 
certainly  more  pointed,  more  critical,  and  more  just:  "si  legas 
eum  ut  paganum  scripsit  christiane,  si  ut  christianum  scripsit 
paganice." 

So  much  for  the  message  proper.  Other  chapters  tell  us  of 
Seneca's  influence  on  pagan  Rome  where  "the  new  feature"  of  his 
activity  was  "the  fact  that  he  represented  the  cabinet  system  of 
government  in  which  he  performed  or  superintended  most  of  the 
functions  of  such  a  system  in  his  own  person."  In  the  chapter 
on  his  appeal  to  the  Church  we  learn  that  "the  allusions,  in 
Seneca's  Epistles  alone,  to  a  single  deity,  would  be  sufficient  to 
strike  a  Church  Father  with  a  kinship  of  common  interests  and 
beliefs."  Seneca  also  touched  the  medieval  mind,  and  quotations 
from  him  became  "typical  'hand-me-downs'  of  a  proverbial 
nature — accretions  like  a  collection  of  ballads  or  like  a  Joe-Miller 
jest-book  or  the  Till  Eulenspiegel  literature  in  Germany."  And 
so  on,  through  a  chapter  on  the  Renaissance  view  of  Seneca,  his 
influence  on  Montaigne  and  the  Elizabethans,  to  Chapter  vn, 
"The  Modern  View:  from  Bacon  to  the  Twentieth  Century," 
and  a  brief  chapter  of  conclusions.  "One  is  led  to  speculate," 
says  Dr.  Gummere,  "whether  as  the  modern  materialistic  ten- 
dency declines  and  the  power  of  mind  and  spirit  increases,  the 
originality  of  Seneca's  message  may  not  again  be  an  auxiliary 
force  in  the  world's  progress  toward  a  deeper  Christianity." 

One  may  have  a  very  much  lower  opinion  of  Seneca  than  Dr. 
Gummere  and  still  feel  that  this  tribute  is  of  the  weakest.  Seneca 
was  at  the  very  least  a  powerful  and  successful  politician,  a  recog- 
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nized  philosopher,  a  martyr  to  Roman  imperial  caprice.  The 
mere  tradition  is  stirring.  And  there  must  have  been  some  one 
among  our  classicists  who  could  have  filled  out  these  generalities 
with  a  concrete  account  of  Seneca  himself,  of  his  shrewd  scheming 
as  well  as  his  lofty  if  unctuous  philosophizing.  And  as  we  are 
human,  this  creature,  his  doings  and  his  thinking,  would  have 
meaning  for  us — a  'message,'  if  we  must  use  that  unhappy  word. 
Dr.  Gummere's  book  appears  to  be  a  nice  example  of  the  great 
danger  of  a  little  philological  learning,  the  clear  purpose  of  writing 
being  lost  in  a  mass  of  'parallel  passages,'  inept  quotations,  and 
dragged-in  allusions,  capped  with  a  little  popular  preaching.  It 
seems  a  great  shame  that  our  debt  to  Greece  and  Rome  should  be 
brought  to  our  attention  by  so  incompetent  an  advocate.  Dr. 
Gummere  belittles  our  great  forbears  by  the  inadequacy  of  his 
very  piety.  His  own  debt  to  Greece  and  Rome  has  been  paid  too 
easily,  and  not,  we  suspect,  in  coin  of  the  realm  of  literature  or 
philosophy  or  scholarship.  The  list  of  names  of  his  collaborators 
assures  us,  if  we  needed  that  assurance,  that  later  volumes  in  the 
series  will  be  better.  david  wight  prall. 

James  K.  Polk:  A  Political  Biography.  By  Eugene  Irving  McCormac.   University 
of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  California,  1922.  x+746pp. 

James  K.  Polk,  while  he  was  yet  a  lad,  moved  with  his  family 
from  North  Carolina,  his  native  state,  to  Tennessee.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  he  returned  to 
Tennessee,  became  a  lawyer,  and  entered  politics.  He  served  in 
the  legislature  of  his  state  and  represented  his  district  in  Congress. 
His  hard  and  able  work  in  the  cohorts  of  the  Jacksonian  Democ- 
racy brought  him  reward  in  the  form  of  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  federal  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and,  later,  the  Speakership.  He  was  elected  governor 
of  Tennessee  for  one  term,  and  was  thereafter  twice  defeated  for 
reelection.  In  1840  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  of  his 
party  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  but  his  wishes  were  not  attained. 
Four  years  later  he  was  again  vigorously  pressing  his  claims  for 
the  same  second  place  upon  the  Democratic  ticket,  but,  instead,  on 
May  29,  1844,  the  national  convention  made  him  the  party's 
nominee  for  President  of  the  United  States:  and  in  November 
he  was  elected.  In  the  four  years  of  his  term  of  office,  the  tariff 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  adjusted  on  the  lower  basis  which 
continued  to  prevail  until  just  before  the  Civil  War,  the  inde- 
pendent  treasury   system   was   permanently   established,   Texas 
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was  admitted  to  the  Union,  the  Oregon  question  was  settled  by 
the  treaty  of  1846  with  Great  Britain,  the  Mexican  War  of  1846- 
1848  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  New  Mexico 
and  California  were  added  to  the  United  States. 

It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  American  people,  ever  inclined  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  Success,  and  eager  to  lay  to  the  govern- 
ment blame  for  ills  of  any  sort,  might  with  consistency  have 
awarded  to  the  President,  in  whose  term  of  office  a  foreign  war  was 
victoriously  prosecuted  and  the  national  domain  so  vastly  in- 
creased, a  just  meed  of  praise  and  a  tribute  of  greatness.  Yet,  until 
a  comparatively  recent  time,  Polk,  if  he  was  not  condemned,  was 
neglected;  and,  except  for  a  couple  of  books  published  shortly 
after  his  death,  not  a  single  writer  found  it  worth  while  to  tell 
at  any  length  the  story  of  his  career.  Now  that  Polk  at  last  has 
found  his  biographer,  it  seems  highly  fitting  that  a  scholar  from 
the  Pacific  Coast,  which  Polk's  administration  gave  to  the  United 
States,  should  be  the  one  successfully  to  essay  the  task. 

The  first  half  of  Professor  McCormac's  book  excellently 
describes  the  career  of  Polk  as  a  Tennessee  politician,  and  consti- 
tutes an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  West.  But 
to  students  of  American  history  generally,  the  latter  half,  com- 
prising the  chapters  on  Polk's  administration  of  the  Presidency,  will 
be  of  wider  interest.  To  everyone  two  questions  of  especial 
importance  will  surely  occur.  One  asks,  first,  what  is  the  reason 
for  the  long  neglect  of  Polk  by  historians,  and  secondly,  how  did 
a  man  whose  ambition  would  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  the 
Vice-Presidency  have  thrust  upon  him  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency? 

The  historian  James  Schouler,  who  first  began  somewhat  to 
rehabilitate  Polk,  attributed  the  fact  that  Polk  was  "forgotten" 
to  the  sectional  controversy  that  followed  his  administration. 
This  thesis  Professor  McCormac  develops,  with  elaborations  of  his 
own.  He  correctly  adds,  first,  the  consideration  that  Polk 
"possessed  little  personal  magnetism,  while  his  uncompromising 
independence  dissatisfied  all  factions;  and,  consequently,  he  had 
no  personal  following  to  sound  his  praises  and  perpetuate  his 
memory."  Moreover,  Polk  was  conservative  in  his  thought,  and 
looked  back  to  the  idea  of  compromise  as  the  solution  of  sectional 
strife,  failing  to  assess  at  their  proper  value  the  extreme  positions 
of  either  side;  wherefore  he  was  condemned  by  the  extremists  of 
the  North,  while  the  extremists  of  the  South  saw  no  reason  to 
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defend  him.  Professor  McCormac  does  not  enlarge  upon  the 
fact  that,  although  Polk  was  highly  conscientious,  his  conscience 
was  not  only  a  secretive  but  a  somewhat  casuistical  one.  But  is  not 
the  most  important  cause  of  the  unfair  estimate  of  Polk  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  history  of  his  administration  was  derived 
"mainly  from  Whig  sources  and  from  distorted  accounts  written 
by  dissatisfied  Democrats  like  Senator  Benton,"  gathered  up  and 
rendered  classic  in  the  great  fabric  of  von  Hoist's  History  of  the 
United  States?  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  very  interesting  matter  to 
watch  the  progress  in  opinion,  through  recent  years,  as  to  Polk 
in  his  relation  to  the  great  events  of  his  time.  In  1906,  George 
P.  Garrison,  who,  with  his  successor  E.  C.  Barker,  has  since 
developed  the  scholarly  study  of  the  history  of  Texas,  presented, 
in  a  volume  of  The  American  Nation,  the  results  of  his  researches. 
Within  the  next  decade  a  surprising  quantity  of  new  material 
became  available  to  students — the  Diary  which  Polk  methodically 
kept  during  his  Presidency,  our  chief  source  of  knowledge  of  the 
man's  motives;  the  Writings  of  James  Buchanan,  Polk's  Secretary 
of  State;  and  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas;  while  vast  amounts  of  material  still  in  manuscript  form, 
including  the  collections  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  British 
and  other  foreign  state  papers,  were  examined  by  Reeves,  E.  D. 
Adams,  and  Justin  H.  Smith.  In  the  same  period  a  general  survey 
of  our  relations  with  Mexico  was  undertaken  by  George  L.  Rives 
in  a  work  now  in  large  part  supplanted  by  Justin  H.  Smith's 
definitive  The  War  with  Mexico.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
all  the  writers  that  we  have  mentioned  depart  from  the  views  of 
von  Hoist.  They  differ  as  to  Polk — Smith  still  regards  him  as 
"Polk  the  Mediocre" — but  they  agree  that  he  was  no  weakling, 
that  he  had  definite  ideas,  and  that  he  carried  them  out.  If,  then, 
one  who  reads  carefully  the  latter  half  of  Professor  McCormac's 
lengthy  book  has  the  feeling  that  much  of  the  story  has  already  been 
told  by  modern  scholars,  he  is  none  the  less  appreciative  of  the 
painstaking  research  to  which  every  page  testifies,  and  he  must 
be  struck  with  the  author's  independent  opinion,  in  agreement 
with  all  that  we  have  mentioned  above,  that  Polk,  despite  all 
limitations,  was  "a  constructive  statesman,  an  unusually  able 
executive,  and  a  sound  patriot."  "No  other  President,"  concludes 
Professor  McCormac,  "took  his  task  more  seriously  nor  spent  his 
energies  more  freely  for  his  country,  and  few,  indeed,  have  done 
more  to  increase  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  nation." 
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Why  did  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1844  nomi- 
nate Polk  for  the  Presidency?  It  is  well  known  that  the  leading 
Democratic  candidate  was  Van  Buren,  the  former  President,  and 
that  Van  Buren,  having  voiced  his  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  was  unable  to  prevent  the  adoption  by  the  convention 
of  the  two-thirds  rule  or  to  command  the  votes  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds  of  the  delegates.  This,  Benton  alleged  in  his  Thirty 
Years'  View,  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  friends  of 
Calhdun  and  the  speculators  in  Texas  lands.  Gideon  Welles, 
another  Northern  Democrat,  likewise  pressed  the  theory  of  a 
conspiracy  against  Van  Buren  and  named  as  the  heads  of  it  Cave 
Johnson  and  Gideon  J.  Pillow,  politicians  of  the  Jackson  circle  in 
Tennessee  and  intimate  political  friends  of  Polk,  whose  operations, 
said  Welles,  were  carried  on  without  the  knowledge  of  General 
Jackson.  But  neither  Benton  nor  Welles,  nor  the  host  of  those  who 
followed  the  partisan  book  of  the  former,  ever  saw  the  Jackson 
Papers  or  the  Polk  Papers  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  the 
intimate  letters  of  Polk  to  Cave  Johnson,  of  this  very  period, 
published  in  the  Tennessee  Historical  Magazine.  These  sources 
show  beyond  any  question  that  Welles  is  wrong,  Professor  Mc- 
Cormac  says,  when  he  "contends  that  the  Tennesseans  were  ready 
to  support  Van  Buren  unless  they  could  nominate  Polk":  whereas, 
he  continues,  "  they  desired  to  nominate  Polk  because  Van  Buren's 
nomination,  or  his  election,  at  any  rate,  was  no  longer  possible"; 
and,  "their  efforts  in  Polk's  behalf  were  made  not  only  with 
Jackson's  knowledge,  but  at  his  instigation."  Thus  Professor 
McCormac  has  cleared  up  one  important  misconception.  A  further 
possibility,  a  theory  that  arises  from  a  South  Carolina  source,  he  has 
not  discussed:  the  statement  that  Van  Buren,  foreseeing  that  he 
might  not  be  able  to  get  the  nomination  at  Baltimore,  himself 
pointed  out  Polk  and  sent  B.  F.  Butler  of  New  York  to  the  Hermit- 
age to  get  the  consent  of  General  Jackson.  To  which  theory  one 
may  apply  the  old  newspaper  caption,  "important  if  true." 

Although  the  account  of  Polk's  nomination  is  thus  detailed, 
concerning  the  framing  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1844 
Professor  McCormac  has  little  to  say.  Yet  it  has  been  urged  that 
there  was  made  at  Baltimore  a  definite  bargain  between  the 
Northwestern  and  the  Southern  Democrats  for  the  coupling  of 
Texas  and  "all  of  Oregon"  and  that  it  was  the  willingness  of  Polk 
to  recede  from  this,  in  his  acceptance  of  the  compromise  line  of 
1846,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.     In  the 
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narrative  of  the  campaign  which  followed  the  convention,  the 
author  is  at  pains  to  tell  of  the  course  of  events  in  several  of  the 
states — in  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York:  but 
surely  there  should  also  be  some  consideration  of  South  Carolina, 
where  the  hotheads  of  the  "Bluffton  movement"  were  repressed 
by  Calhoun,  and  the  state  held  in  line  for  Polk.  In  this  connection 
the  visit  to  Tennessee  of  F.  W.  Pickens  and  his  part  in  the  cam- 
paign of  that  state  is  worthy  of  notice.  Again,  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  study  of  the  journey  to  Polk's  state,  in  the  summer  of 
1845,  of  Calhoun  himself,  which  is  of  interest  in  two  ways:  first, 
because  the  Memphis  Convention,  over  which  Calhoun  presided, 
afforded  to  the  great  South  Carolinian  the  occasion  to  put  forth  a 
doctrine  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  federal  assistance  to  river 
improvements  in  the  West  which  appeared  to  be  much  at  variance 
with  the  orthodox  opinion  on  such  matters  that  was  supposed 
to  be  held  by  him  and  that  was  so  strongly  presented  by  Polk 
in  his  messages;  and  secondly,  because  the  visit  of  Calhoun  and  the 
statement  of  these  new  principles  were  parts  of  his  last  effort 
for  the  Presidency.  These  events  fell  within  a  period  which  is  not 
covered  by  Polk's  Diary,  and  they  were  soon  obscured  by  the 
development  of  the  war,  but  their  significance  was  not  unperceived 
by  contemporaries,  and  they  seem  to  merit,  in  a  biography  of 
Polk,  some  examination. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  reviewer,  though  it  is  an  unpleasant  one, 
to  express  a  word  of  regret  at  the  unusually  large  number  of 
typographical  errors  which  mar  the  pages  of  Professor  McCormac's 
book;  many  of  which  errors,  if  they  were  overlooked  by  the 
author's  weary  eye,  should  not  have  escaped  the  proofreaders  of 
the  University  of  California  Press.  More  serious  is  the  misspelling 
of  such  familiar  names  as  those  of  Toucey  and  Toombs.  Most 
disastrous  of  all  is  a  slip  found  on  page  364,  where  the  substitution 
of  the  word  "annexation"  for  "independence"  entirely  spoils  the 
sense.  To  the  reviewer  there  seems  to  be  a  very  unnecessary  abuse 
of  the  practice  of  italicizing  words  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
Finally,  the  "bibliography"  gives  the  impression  of  hasty  prepara- 
tion: if  there  is  to  be  one,  it  should  be  one  of  the  most  helpful 
parts  of  a  book.  The  distinction  here  made  between  "periodicals" 
and  "articles  in  periodicals"  seems  not  a  very  practical  one,  and 
under  the  latter  of  these  headings  the  titles  of  many  scholarly 
monographs  and  papers  of  recent  years  are  totally  omitted. 

ST.  GEORGE  LEAKIN  SIOUSSAT. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Shakspere   to    Sheridan:   a   Book   about  the  Theatre  of  Yesterday  and  Today.    By 
Alwin  Thaler.    Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1922. 

The  history  of  the  theater  is  one  of  those  troublesome  yet 
fascinating  subjects  which  come  within  the  territory  of  the  student 
of  literature  more  or  less  surreptitiously  or  against  his  will.  Desir- 
ing, perhaps,  to  limit  his  study  of  the  drama  to  matters  which  are 
not  of  an  age  but  for  all  time,  or  which  at  any  rate  concern  sub- 
stance rather  than  form,  he  may  find  himself  forced  to  consider 
such  questions  as,  what  the  author  of  the  play  in  question  was  paid 
for  writing  it,  what  admission  fee  was  paid  by  those  who  went  to 
see  it,  and  how  the  stage  was  furnished  for  its  production.  In  other 
words,  the  study  of  the  history  of  literature  becomes  the  study  of 
the  history  of  social  institutions,  and  of  these  the  theater  is  not 
one  of  the  least. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  present  book  is  the  result  of  some 
such  process,  since  a  professor  of  English  has  been  led  by  his 
interest  in  the  national  drama  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  English 
stage  from  the  time  of  Shakespeare  into  that  of  the  generations 
following,  collating  all  the  extant  evidence  concerning  the  the- 
atrical profession — its  organization,  financing,  equipment,  its 
relations  to  authors  and  patrons — and  so  seeking  to  record  "the 
life  story  of  the  theatre  in  Shakspere 's  time  and  during  the 
two  centuries  after  him."  (Curious  readers  who  observe  the  two 
spellings  of  our  chief  literary  name  may  note  that  Professor 
Thaler,  not  long  since  at  Harvard,  and  publishing  his  book  through 
the  Harvard  Press,  uses  the  form  which  still  prevails  at  Cambridge 
but  has  been  abandoned  in  most  other  learned  communities. 
The  reviewer  once  did  the  same.)  The  freshness  of  the  undertaking 
consists  in  the  method  of  continuity,  according  to  which  the 
English  theatrical  tradition  from  1600  to  1800  is  treated  as  an 
organic  whole,  and  in  the  distinguishing  of  its  various  phases  under 
such  heads  as  "the  managers,"  "the  box-office,"  "the  theatres  and 
the  court,"  "costumes  and  properties,"  and  the  like.  The  result 
is  a  series  of  cross-sections,  so  to  say,  of  unusual  richness  and 
scope. 

Dr.  Thaler  has  drawn  upon  all  the  available  sources  of  evidence, 
culling,  according  to  the  problem  in  hand,  from  the  older  authori- 
ties like  Malone  and  Genest,  the  modern  researches  of  Feuillerat, 
Law,  Wallace,  and  Adams,  from  autobiographies,  memoirs,  and 
letters  almost  countless,  and  from  his  own  original  studies  on  such 
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difficult  but  significant  matters  of  detail  as  the  incomes  of  Eliza- 
bethan players  and  the  admission  charges  of  the  old  theaters. 
One  rarely  sees  so  minute  and  scrupulous  a  display  of  evidence, 
presented  with  so  little  of  pedantry,  so  untiring  vivacity,  and  so 
keen  a  sense  of  human  values.  It  is  true  that  the  mere  quantity 
of  instances  wherewith  Dr.  Thaler  bulwarks  his  generalizations 
almost  threatens  to  overwhelm  one  who  ventures  too  light-heart- 
edly into  the  mass:  sometimes,  as  in  a  richly  stored  museum  or 
gallery,  one  wishes  that  the  selective  process  had  been  invoked  to 
save  the  view  of  the  wood  from  the  trees.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  point  should  be  pressed.  The  writer  has  consistently 
sought  both  to  emphasize  the  matters  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  the  more  casual  reader  and  to  show  the  serious  student  precisely 
what  is  the  evidence,  and  from  what  varied  regions  it  must  be 
sought.  To  accomplish  these  two  things  at  once  is  always  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  but  to  try  for  it  is  pretty  certainly  worth  while. 

It  might  be  difficult  for  one  less  familiar  with  his  materials 
than  Dr.  Thaler  himself  to  say  which  portions  of  his  study  are 
most  significant  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  student  of  the 
English  stage.  Doubtless  he  himself  has  done  most,  as  has  already 
been  intimated,  in  his  researches  concerning  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  theater,  and  his  appendix  on  "Rates  of  Admission 
in  the  Elizabethan  Theatre"  forms  an  independent  monograph 
of  no  small  value.  But  for  most  readers  the  conditions  of  the 
Elizabethan  theater,  generously  treated  in  recent  years,  are 
relatively  familiar;  hence  they  are  more  likely  to  be  grateful  for 
the  vivid  picture,  obtainable  through  these  chapters,  of  the 
theatrical  life  of  London  in  the  interesting  but  neglected  period 
between  Dryden  and  Sheridan.  In  other  words,  this  portion 
of  the  book  is  an  admirable  companion  for  the  admirable  outline, 
by  Professor  G.  H.  Nettleton,  of  the  history  of  English  drama 
during  the  period  in  question.  It  was  an  age  rich  in  interesting 
theatrical  personalities,  which  stand  out  the  more  remarkably  the 
more  they  are  compared  with  the  extraordinarily  dull  and  meager 
performances  in  serious  drama  to  which  they  vainly  sought  to  give 
veritable  life.  And  at  the  same  time  it  was  an  age  when  the  decline 
of  English  theatrical  art  must — apparently — be  traced  to  its 
increasing  commercialization  and  diminishing  self-determination. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  outstanding  moral  of  Dr.  Thaler's 
survey.  The  Elizabethan  players,  he  tells  us,  were  their  own  "gov- 
ernors" and  "masters."    "And  the  course  of  events  proved  that 
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responsible    self-government    and    competition    produce    better 
results  than  autocratic  monoply." 

It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  just  how  far  the  results  fulfil 
the  attempt  to  consider  the  two  centuries  of  the  British  theater 
as  "an  organic  whole."  That  Dr.  Thaler  has  shown,  as  he  set  out  to 
do,  in  how  many  details  "the  theatre  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
eighteenth  century  modelled  its  activities  upon  those  of  Shakspere 
and  his  fellows,"  no  one  would  deny,  nor  would  one  wish  to  deny 
the  utility  of  the  showing.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
is  the  prevailing  impression  obtained  by  a  reader  of  all  the  evidence. 
The  break  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  was,  after  all,  a  very 
great  one.  Whether  we  consider  the  "superior  splendors"  of  the 
playhouses  (which  Dr.  Thaler  recognizes,  though  rightly  depre- 
cating the  prevalent  exaggeration  of  the  meanness  of  those  of  the 
Elizabethans),  the  new  relationship  of  the  theater  to  the  court, 
or — most  important  of  all — the  new  position  of  the  proprietor  or 
manager,  it  is  a  question  if  the  differences  between  new  and  old 
do  not  outweigh  the  resemblances,  in  total  significance  and  effect. 
And  it  is  still  more  doubtful  whether  there  is  sufficient  reason  to 
stop  where  Dr.  Thaler  stops.  Sheridan's  name  alliterates  very 
pleasantly  with  Shakespeare's,  and  there  is  truly  a  dreadful 
dramatic  desert  in  the  generations  following.  Yet  the  age  of  the 
Keans  and  the  younger  Kembles  would  seem  to  be  quite  as  well 
worth  studying,  by  the  methods  here  pursued,  as  a  good  part  of 
the  century  preceding.  This  means  only  that  one  wishes  Dr. 
Thaler  had  done  still  more  to  carry  on  the  story  of  "how  much 
the  theatre  of  our  day  owes  to  that  of  yesterday." 

This  is  an  old  and  vicious  habit  of  reviewers — when  they  have 
to  deal  with  a  book  far  too  good  to  be  baited  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  sport,  to  satisfy  themselves  by  showing  how  the 
author  might  have  done  something  a  little  different  from  what 
he  set  out  to  do.  And  there  is  one  other  aspect  of  Dr.  Thaler's 
fine  piece  of  work  which  tempts  to  the  same  fault.  After  all,  since 
most  of  us  are  interested  in  these  old  theaters  and  players  only 
because  of  the  plays  which  they  existed  to  set  forth,  could  we  not 
have  been  given  something  more  of  the  matters  which  link  the 
theater  and  the  drama?  It  would  be  pleasant,  for  example,  to  see 
a  section  on  the  Audience,  by  the  side  of  those  on  the  Players  and 
the  Managers,  which  might  suggest  what  the  character  of  those 
for  whom  they  wrote  had  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  playwrights. 
And  another  on  Repertory  (Dr.  Thaler  discusses  this,  but  not 
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quite  in  the  sense  here  intended),  showing  how  far  certain  types 
of  drama  prevailed  because  of  one  or  another  theatrical  condition. 
This,  it  may  be  said,  is  matter  of  dramatic  and  not  theatrical 
history.  But  surely  there  must  be  no  little  valuable  evidence  on 
these  subjects  among  the  rich  mass  of  Dr.  Thaler's  materials, 
susceptible  of  analysis  for  the  sake  of  precisely  that  sense  of  the 
vital  connection  between  theater  and  drama  which  gives  the  present 
book  its  existence. 

One  must  not  leave  the  volume  without  mention  of  its  admir- 
able physical  makeup  and  of  the  delightful  series  of  illustrations 
taken  from  the  Harvard  Theatre  Collection,  which  harmonize 
happily  with  the  imaginative  vividness  of  the  text. 

Stanford  University.  RAYMOND   MACDONALD  ALDEN. 


History  of  the  Southern  Pacific.    By  Stuart  Daggett,  Ph.  D.    New  York,  Ronald 
Press,  1922.   vi  4-  470  pp. 

This  book  makes  its  appearance  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Supreme  Court  decrees  the  dissolution  of  the  system  which 
the  book  describes.  It  is  seldom  that  a  work  of  scientific  merit 
has  been  so  timely.  There  was  a  day  when  such  a  decision  by  the 
court  would  have  been  accepted  with  approval  throughout  Cali- 
fornia; but  now  the  wisdom  of  demerger  is  not  so  clear.  A  careful 
reading  of  this  history  of  the  Southern  Pacific  will  go  far  to  clarify 
public  opinion  on  this  complicated  issue.  Professor  Daggett 
has  made  use  not  only  of  the  extensive  records  of  legislative 
committees,  courts,  and  newspaper  files,  but  has  had  access  to  a 
large  amount  of  private  correspondence  as  well,  and  many  matters 
have  been  illuminated  through  personal  interviews. 

The  story  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system  is  an  important 
chapter  of  the  history  of  California.  Not  only  is  this  true  in  respect 
to  the  economic  development  of  the  state,  but  it  applies  to  social 
and  political  institutions  as  well.  Sixty  years  ago  California  was  an 
island  surrounded  by  an  ocean  and  a  desert.  It  was  the  Southern 
Pacific  system  which  established  and  maintained  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  history  of  Unionism,  labor  legis- 
lation, and  the  progressive  movement  in  California  politics  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  policies  and  activities  of  the  men 
who  controlled  the  transportation  system  of  the  state. 

Professor  Daggett  has  presented  a  moving  picture  of  this 
great  enterprise  and  its  relations  with  the  people  of  California.  The 
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history  falls  conveniently  into  two  parts.  The  first  covers  approxi- 
mately twenty  years  when  the  problems  were  those  of  construc- 
tion and  finance;  during  this  time  the  four  associates  were  active 
in  the  management.  The  record  of  this  period  is  the  story  of  the 
great  construction  companies,  the  struggle  for  credit  and  financial 
support,  and  the  devious  paths  of  politics.  The  reader  follows 
with  increasing  interest  the  work  of  Judah  and  his  task  of  finding 
the  most  available  path  across  the  Sierras,  the  work  of  the  efficient 
Crocker  in  the  actual  construction  of  the  road,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  astute  Huntington  at  Washington,  and  the  successful 
efforts  of  Hopkins  and  Stanford  to  get  the  support  of  local 
financiers  as  well  as  public  loans  and  subsidies. 

The  Central  Pacific  line  once  in  operation,  the  next  problem 
was  to  get  water-front  terminals,  not  only  convenient  and  adequate 
but  exclusive.  If  the  struggle  for  monopoly  seems  to  unduly 
engross  the  energies  of  the  associates,  it  is  shown  in  extenuation 
that  through  this  early  period  the  solvency  of  the  enterprise  was 
none  too  secure,  and  that  this  pioneer  company  could  not  have 
survived  a  competitor  under  adverse  control. 

The  second  period,  from  1883  to  the  death  of  Huntington  in 
1900,  was  marked  by  the  struggle  to  maintain  freedom  from 
government  control,  independence  of  eastern  capital,  and  a 
monopolistic  position  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Here  is  a  maze  of 
corporate  relations,  defensive  and  offensive  alliances,  the  appear- 
ance and  suppression  of  water  competition.  During  this  period 
the  business  grew  in  magnitude  and  in  complexity.  Hopkins, 
Crocker,  and  Stanford  died.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  the  policy 
of  independence  and  of  centralized  control  was  not  abated.  What- 
ever the  reader  may  think  of  the  ethical  questions  involved,  he 
cannot  escape  the  romance  which  attaches  to  this  sport  of  kings. 

With  the  death  of  Huntington,  control  passed  from  the  four 
families,  whose  private  fortunes  had  been  practically  pooled  for 
forty  years.  A  large  block  of  stock  was  sold  to  Union  Pacific 
interests.  For  a  short  time  the  Harriman  influence  was  dominant, 
and  the  period  closes  with  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court 
dissolving  the  Union-Southern  Pacific  combination  and  the 
bringing  of  the  suit  to  dissolve  the  Southern-Central  Pacific  lease. 
Anyone  who  looks  into  the  history  of  the  Southern  Pacific  will 
be  impressed  with  the  preponderance  of  the  personal  element. 
A  description  of  this  system  is  largely  made  up  of  the  biographies 
of  four  men.    These  men,  without  any  particular  knowledge  of 
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railway  problems,  without  experience  in  large  financial  under- 
takings, without  significant  resources  of  their  own,  not  only- 
organized  and  built  up  one  of  the  greatest  transportation  systems 
in  the  world,  but  remained  in  absolute  control  of  it  until  the  last 
one  died  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty  years. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  citizen  of  California  to  read  a  history  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  with  an  open  mind.  Whatever  his  pre- 
conceived opinions  may  be,  the  reader  will  recognize  in  this  book 
an  orderly  presentation  of  facts,  assembled  with  a  keen  insight  into 
their  relative  importance  and  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
judicial  attitude  throughout.  There  is  no  attempt  to  cover  or  con- 
done improper  acts.  The  author  believes  that  on  the  whole  the 
men  who  possessed  such  great  power  and  influence  in  California 
rather  lowered  than  raised  the  standards  of  civic  virtue  in  their 

State-  MURRAY    S.    WILDMAN. 

Stanford  University.  

MORE  ON  THE  ISOLATION  PLAN 


A  Note  from  Mr.  Blymyer 


I  appreciate  very  much  the  consideration  given  by  Dr.  Jordan 
and  the  Chronicle,  in  the  January  number,  to  my  book,  The 
Isolation  Plan,  by  taking  it  for  the  subject  of  an  article,  rather 
than  as  one  for  a  mere  book  review;  and  especially,  as  Dr.  Jordan, 
according  to  my  recollection,  is  the  next  earliest  of  Americans 
now  living  to  exert  himself  in  an  international  way  in  the  cause 
of  arbitration  among  nations.  Dr.  Jordan's  approach  to  the 
subject  has  been  quite  different  from  mine.  He  has  contributed 
greatly  in  arousing  the  public  opinion  against  the  institution  of 
war,  while  I  have  been  devoting  myself  to  technical  legal  concepts 
involved  in  a  system  to  supplant  it. 

Dr.  Jordan,  after  quoting  what  he  aptly  styles  "the  major 
plea"  in  my  plan — the  sanction  of  non-intercourse,  based  upon 
general  disarmament  and  arbitration — adds,  that  he  does  not 
find  it  "convincing."  He  then  proceeds  with  illustrations  regarding 
the  force  of  interests  that  would  oppose  the  isolation  of  a  nation, 
and,  finally,  referring  to  powerful  nations,  concludes:  'These 
could  not  isolate  one  another."  From  this  remark,  the  logical 
application  of  his  illustrations  is  apparent,  but  also  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  have  in  mind  the  sanction  advocated  in  the  plan. 
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He  overlooks  the  essential  virtue  in  the  sanction  of  isolation, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Plan,  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  giving  of 
consent  to  the  use  of  the  sanction  by  the  nations,  and  its  applica- 
tion are  matters  altogether  dissociated,  both  in  time  and  subject, 
from  the  grievance  between  the  particular  nations.  Consent 
would  be  given  by  all  nations  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Convention,  at  a  time  when  probably  no  differences  that  could 
not  be  cared  for  would  exist;  and  the  application,  although  pos- 
terior, would  have  no  direct  reference  to  questions  in  dispute, 
because  it  would  be  limited  to  two  cases  only,  each  in  the  nature 
of  procedure:  the  failure  of  a  nation  to  submit  to  arbitration,  or 
the  failure  to  comply  with  an  arbitral  decree.  The  failure  would 
be  an  offense  against  the  League  itself. 

While  to  be  cut  off  completely  until  conformity  would  be  an 
overwhelming  blow  to  the  recalcitrant  nation,  the  remaining 
nations  would  not  be  seriously  affected,  as  they  would  still  have 
intercourse  with  the  fifty  or  so  states  not  isolated;  yet,  they  would 
be  profoundly  interested  in  upholding  the  system  that,  it  is  main- 
tained, offers  the  only  alternative  to  armed  force. 

The  following  passages  in  the  book  were  intended,  among 
many  others,  to  make  this  clear:  ".  .  .  non-compliance  would 
be  a  breach  of  the  Convention  and  would  hardly  elicit  sympathy 
from  other  nations,  as  the  latter  would  consider,  that,  being 
obligated  themselves,  it  behooved  the  delinquent  to  fulfill  the 
obligation  on  its  part"  (page  22). 

"The  punishment  would  be  so  severe,  certain  and  thoroughly 
known  in  advance,  that  no  nation  would  ever  allow  itself  to 
arrive  at  a  position  where  it  would  be  condemned  to  undergo  it." 
(Claim  13,  page  2.) 

This  substitution  of  a  question  of  mere  procedure,  for  the 
dispute  on  the  grievance,  was  introduced  in  my  first  presentation 
of  the  Plan,  at  Berne,  in  1892,  and  is  a  distinction  which  has  had 
full  recognition. 

The  late  Pope,  in  his  "Proposal"  (August,  1917),  used  the 
wording:  ".  .  .  under  sanctions  to  be  determined  against 
any  State  which  would  decline  either  to  refer  international  questions 
to  arbitration  or  to  accept  its  awards." 

President  Wilson's  Point  IV  in  his  speech  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  (September  27,  1918)  also  marked  this 
distinction:  ".     .     .     no  employment  of  any  form  of  economic 
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boycott  or  exclusion  except  as  power  in  League  as  means  to 
discipline  and  control." 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  San  Sebastian,  on  July  30,  1920,  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "We  must  have  an  economic  blockade  .  .  . 
to  apply  against  a  nation  which  defies  the  League." 

(The  italics  above  are  mine.) 

This  limitation  in  the  employment  of  the  sanction  of  isolation 
was  entirely  disregarded  in  drafting  the  Covenant.  Under  the 
Covenant,  the  application  of  the  "prohibition  of  intercourse" 
(Article  16)  is  to  be  considered  only  after  the  difference  arises. 
Then,  in  the  heat  of  excitement,  the  nations  are  to  determine 
whether  they  shall  act,  what  provisions  they  shall  apply,  and  to 
what  extent  each  shall  contribute,  all  of  which  undoubtedly  would 
lead  to  differences  of  opinion,  the  rule  of  self-interest  and  the 
confusion  pictured  by  Dr.  Jordan. 

Dr.  Jordan  has  evidently  been  so  impressed  by  the  impracti- 
cability of  the  Covenant  plan  of  economic  pressure  that  he  has  not 
stopped  to  examine  this  feature  of  limitation,  or  safeguard, 
advocated  in  The  Isolation  Plan. 

He  has  overlooked  the  distinction  drawn  regarding  the  failure 
of  the  Continental  Blocus,  on  page  23:  "Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  opposing  forces  were  almost  equal,  the  attempt  to  apply  it  at 
the  time  that  it  was  done  was  about  as  hopeless  as  would  be  that 
to  stop  some  great  conflagration  in  the  midst  of  its  course  with 
water;  and  yet  water  would  suffice,  if  applied  before  much  progress 
had  been  made;"  the  comment,  on  page  xii,  on  the  suggestion  that 
the  Supreme  Council  isolate  Russia,  that,  instituted  under  such 
circumstances,  "the  sanction  of  isolation  could  not  stand  the 
strain;"  and  finally,  the  unbounded  indorsements  of  the  sanction 
by  Justice  Brewer  and  Mr.  Carnegie  (pp.  24  and  25),  based  upon 
the  formula. 

"To  shut  off  intercourse  between  two  nations  in  dispute,  would  accomplish 
but  little;  as  it  would  probably  injure  the  nation  asking  for  it  as  much  as  the 
offending  nation,  and  raise  the  opposition  of  the  merchants  of  the  demanding 
country  to  over-powering  proportions;  but  a  decree,  by  an  organized  body 
representing  all  of  the  nations,  whereby  the  offending  nation  would  be  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  all  others  until  it  should  comply,  would  be  so  drastic 
a  force,  that  no  nation  would  ever  allow  itself  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position." 
(p.  xxii.) 

This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  plan.  It  is  like  the  law  of  com- 
pression. It  is  comparatively  easy  to  control  or  raise  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  or  liquid  in  the  metal  container  immensely,  if  only  the 
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size  of  the  aperture  connecting  with  the  compressor  is  small  and 
the  proper  valves  are  used. 

Substitute  the  indirect  strain.  william  h.  blymyer. 

*  *  * 
A  LETTER  FROM  DR.  JORDAN 


Referring  to  Mr.  Blymyer's  courteous  rejoinder  to  my  paper 
on  "The  Isolation  Plan,"  I  may  answer  briefly: 

It  is  quite  true  that  "his  approach  to  the  subject  is  very 
different  from  mine."  His  attention  is  devoted  to  legal  aspects  and 
mine  to  supposed  practical  difficulties. 

If  there  were  an  actual  League  of  Nations  soundly  based  on 
the  principles  of  Mutual  Aid  and  Obedience  to  Law  the  Isolation 
Plan  might  be  acceptable,  being  in  that  case  unnecessary.  The 
parallel  rule  that  a  nation  must  not  default  on  its  bonds  remains 
unwritten  but  is  not  violated  except  in  stress  of  war. 

But  in  time  of  war,  all  law  is  suspended.  The  odium  of  attack 
and  of  defalcation  alike  are  swallowed  up  in  fierce  patriotism, 
right  or  wrong.  The  question  of  who  began  any  war  admits  of 
no  agreed  answer.  A  great  nation  is  above  the  reach  of  any  form 
of  coercion  and  little  coercible  states  rarely  make  trouble  except 
when  egged  on  by  higher  powers. 

In  brief,  when  nationality  becomes  reasonable  and  honest, 
no  "sanctions"  are  needed:  till  then  none  can  be  effective.  When 
other  incentives  to  peace  fail  isolation  would  fail  also. 

Yours  sincerely, 

DAVID    STARR  JORDAN. 
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